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Esq.,  G.M.G.,  Gbobobtowv. 
Canada:  Anssew  Bobbbtson,  Esa., 
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Jaxaioa  :  J.  C.  Phiujpfo,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Kinoston. 

The  Leeward  Islands:  W.  H. 
Whthax,  £8q«v  Antiqua. 


Maxtbitius:    A.    db    Bouoeebtillb, 

Esq.,  Pobt  Louis. 
K  ATAL,  John  Goodliffb,Esq.,Dubban. 
New  South  Wales  :  George  Bennett, 

Esq.,  M.D.,  Stdnet. 
New2^ealand,NobthIsland:  A  J*.Hal- 

ooicBB,  Esq.,  Lichfield,  Auckland. 
New  Zealand,  Soxtth  Island:  C.  G. 

Bowen,  Esq.,  Hiddleton,  Ghrist- 

CHUBCH. 

Qxteensland:  Walter  H.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Bbisbanb. 

South  Australia:  Sir  Samuel Daven- 
POBT,  K.G.M.G.,  Adelaide. 

Tasicania:  N.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A., 
b.g.l.,  bobabt. 

Victobia:  H.  H.  Hatter,  Esq., 
G.M.G.,  Melbottrnb. 

West  Coast  of  Apbioa:  Hon.  T. 
Risblt  Gbiffiih,  Sierra  Leone. 

Westsbn  Austbaua:  Jaxbb  Mob- 
bison,  Esq.,  J«P.,  Guildford. 
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"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Reading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available^  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  Uterary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
Bat  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  ten£ng  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character.**   (Rule  L) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Resident  and  Non-Besident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  eatrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annaal  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five 
years*  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non*Resident 
Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  £10. 

Jgribiltgts  of  Jfelkfars  far^ose  SSubscripltons  are  not  in  ^mar. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  Rooms,  Papers,  and  Library.  All  Fellows,  whether 
residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  have  a  report  of  each  Meeting, 
and  the  Annu^  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded  to  them. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  introduce  one  visitor. 

To  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  and  Museum  will  be  thankfully 

'®^^^®^-  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary^ 
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Agency  Company  (Limited),  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
Andbrson,  Sir  Jambs,  Eastern  Telegraph  Oompany,  Limited,  Winchester 

House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Anderson,  James  H,  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Bussettings, 

Streatham,  S.W. 
Andbbson,  W.  J.,  34,  Westboume  Terrace,  FT. 
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Abmitagb,  Jamks  Bobkktson,  79,  8t,  George' 9  Boad,  8,W. 
Armttaob,  Gbobob,  59,  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 
AsHBUBT,  Jambs,  Carlton  Club,  Poll  MaU,  8*W,;  and  6,  Eaatem  Terrace, 

Brighton. 
AsHLBT,  Hon.  Etbltn,  61,  Cadogan  Place,  8.W,;  and  2,  Hare  Court, 

Tm»iple,  E,C. 
AsHwooD,  John,  caare  of  Meeare.  Com   ^   Co,,  Craig's  CouH,  Charing 

CroBf,  8.W. 
t Atkinson,  Chablbs  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Bechenham,  Kent. 
Attleb,  Hbnet,  10,  Billiter  Square,  E.  C. 
AuBBBTiN,  John  Jambs,  33,  Dtike  Street^  8t  Jamee'e,  8.W. 

Bacon,  Edward,  Blount' e  Court,  Henley'On'Thamee  ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  Pail  Mall,  8.W. 
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Balfour,  John,  13,  Queen's  Oate  Place,  8.W. 
Balfour,  B.  B.,  Tovanley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland, 
Balme,  Charles,  61,  Basinghall  Btreet,  E.C. 
tBANKS,  Edwin  Hodoe,  Sigh  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberlar^d. 
Banner,  Edward  G.,  Wessex  House,  NorthwnUrland  Avenue,  W.C. 
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Paris. 
Babclat,  Sir  Datid  W.,  Babt.,  42,  Holland  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 
Barker,  Bichard,  Morialta,  Forest  Hill,  8.E. 
Barklt,  Sir  Henbt,  G.C.M.G.,  K.G.B.,  1,  Bina  Gardens,  8outh  Kensing* 

ton,  8.W. 
Barnard,  H.  Wtndham,  9,  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Pa/rk,  W. 
Barr,  E.  G.,  76,  HoUamd  Park,  Kensington,  W. 
Barratt,  Walter,  8,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Baxter,  Charles  E.,  24,  Ryder  Btreei,  8.  W. 
Bazlet,  Gabdneb  Sebastian,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  Hatherop 

Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
Bealet,  Samuel,  97,  Addison  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 
fBRANET,  Hon.  James  Geobgb,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Collins  Btreet  East,  Melbourne, 

AustraUa, 
Bbauchamp,  Horatio,  87,  Brunswick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W* 
Bedwell,  Commander  E.  P.,  B.N.,  Westboume,  Belhurst  Road,  South 

Norwood,  8.E. 
Bebton,  Henbt  C.  (Agent- General  for  British  Colnmbia),  2,  Adamson 

Boad,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.,  and  33,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
Bego,  Alexandbb,  Canadian  Pacifio  Bailway  OflBoes,  88,  Cannon  8t.,  E.C. 
Beit,  John,  77,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N,W. 
Belcher,  Bet.  Brtmbb,  Bodiam  Vicarage,  Hawkhurst. 
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Year  of 
Bleofcion 

1883 
1879 

1883 

^5  1882 

1885 

1878 
1884 
1886 
70  1883 
1874 
1888 

1884 

1881 

75  1886 

1885 
1868 

1878 
1868 

80  1883 
1868 
1868 
1883 
1877 

85  1885 
1885 
1882 
1882 

1883 

90  1873 
1883 
1888 
1886 
1882 

95  1882 
1872 
1881 
1878 
1868 
100    1881 


Bblviilo,  Hxsbbkt,  2,  Hanbury  Road,  Clifton,.  BrxMtol, 

fBELL,  D.  W.,  Woodberry  House,  Woodherry  Down,  N.f  and  14,  Milton 

Street,  B.C. 
Brll,  Sib  Francis  Dillon,  K.G.M.G.,  O.B.  (Agent- General  for  New 

Zealand),  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  8.  W. 
Bill,  Obobob  Mebboith,  New  Zealand  Agriooltaial  Co.,  Dashv)ocd 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  S.C. 
BblL,  H.  T.  Mackbnzib,  4,  Cleveland  Boad,  Ealing,  W.;  and  National 

Liberal  Club,  8.  FT. 
Bkll,  John,  13,  Fenchwrch  Avenue,  B.C. 
Bbll,  Mabmadukb,  Fort  St.  Qeorge,  Stroud,  Qloueestershire, 
tBBLL,  Tbomas,  14,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 
Bbll,  Majob  Willum  Mobbison,  40,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Benjamin,  Louia  Alfbbd,  75,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Bethbll,  Chablbs,  ElUsmere   House,  Maroldstone  Road,   South    Ken- 

sington,  S.W. 
Bbvan,  Fbancis  Augustus,  59,  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 
Bktan,  William  Aeminb,  95,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  B.C. 
Biddiscombb,    J.    B.,   Messrs.   Sanderson,   Bros.   Sf    Co.,  Limited,   85, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
Bill,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Farley  Hall,  near  Cheadle,  Stqfordshire, 
BiBCH,    Sir    Abthub    N.,   K.C.M.G.,    Bank    of  Sngland,    Burlington 

Oardens,  W, 
BucHOfF,  Chablbs,  23,  Westbourn^  Square,  W. 
Blachvobd,  Thb  Eight  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.,  Athenmwn  Club,  S.W. ; 

and  Blachford,  Ivybridge,  Devon. 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  15,  Seymour  Street^  Portman  Square,  W. 
Blainb,  D.  p.,  10,  St.  Svfithin's  Lane,  B.C. 
Blainb,  Hbnbt,  Kwysna  Lodge,  EweU  Road,  Surbiton. 
Blbcklt,  Chablbs  Abnold,  61,  King  WilUam  Street,  B.C. 
Bltth,  Sib  Abthub,  K. CM. G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  Sooth  Anstralia), 

8,  Victoria  Charnbers,  Westminster,  S.W, 
Bltth,  William,  8,  Qreat  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 
Bohm,  William,  23,  Old  Jewry,  B.C. 
BoLLiNG,  Fbancis,  2,  Laurence  Pountney  Hilly  B.C. 
BoMPAS,  Hbnbt  Mason,  Q.G.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Abingdon  Houtte,  Qreenhill 

Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
BoNNBT,  Febdbbic,  Colton  House,  near  Rugeley ;    and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
BoNWiCK,  Jambs,  Tarra  Tarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norufood,  S.B. 
Bobthwick,  Sib  Algbbnon,  M.P.,  139,  Pifcadilly,  W. 
fBoBTON,  Bbt.  N.  a.  B.,  M.  a.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holkbb,  23,  Great  St.  Helenas,  B.C. 
fBouLTON,  Haeold  B.,  M.A.,  Copped  HaU,  Totteridge,  Herts, 
fBouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herte. 
BouBNK,  C.  W.,  82,  Breakspea/rs  Road,  Broekley,  S.B, 
BouBNB,  Hbnbt,  Rosemount,  Mead  Vale,  RedhiU,  Surrey. 
BoUBNB,  Stbphbn,  F.S.S.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
BoUTOHBB,  Smanubl,  36,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
BoiD,  Jambs  B.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street^  S.  W» 


X  Royal  Colonial  InsUUUe. 

7earof 
EleoUon. 

1881 1  BoTLB,  Lionel  B.  C,  80,  Lombard  Btreety  E.G.  i  wnd  Army  cmd  Navy 

Club. 

Braddkll,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  17,  Olaghury  Road,  West  Kensington^  W. 

Bbadfokd,  Francis  Bichabd. 

Brandon,  Hbnrt,  Endsleigh,  OarUon  Road,  Putney,  8.  W, 

Brassit,  Sir  Thomas,  K.G.B.,  24^  Park  Lane,  W, 

Brbrston,  William  H.,  62,  Nevem  Square,  8,W. 

Brbwstbr,  Bev.  John,  2,  Maitlamd  Park,  Haverstoek  Hill,  N.W. 

Brex,  John  George,  69,  Qresham  Street,  E.C. 

Bridoer,  Bey.  John,  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool, 

Bridges,  Gommander  Walter  Botd,  B.N.,  care  of  Messrs.  Woodhead  jrCo., 

44,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S,W. 

Brigos,  Thomas,  Bela  House,  Alleyne  Park,  West  DtUwich,  S.B, 

Bright,  Gharles  £.,  G.M.G.,  16,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.;  and  WyndJuim  Club,  S.W. 

Bright,  Samubl,  6,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool ;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 

Bristow,  H.  J.,  West  Lodge,  Bexley  Heath. 

Broad,  Gharles  Henrt,  Castle  View,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

Broadhusst,  John,  161,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 

Broouen,  James,  Seahank  House,  Porthcawl,near  Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 

Brooke,  Golonel  Edward,  B.12.,  26,  Trafalgar  Place,  Devonport. 

Brooks,  Henrt,  Mount  Grove,  GreenhUl  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

t  Brooks,  Herbert,  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. ;  and  St,  Peter's  Chambers^ 

ComhiU,  E.C. 

t  Brookes,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.G.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane, 

Clapham,  S.W. 

Brown  Arthur,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Brown  Alfred  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Cktrdens,  Tunbridge  Welis. 

Brown,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  29,  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C- 

Brown,  Gharles,  136,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  B.C. 

Brown,  George,  London  and  South  African  Exploraiion  Co.,  Limited, 

19, Finsbury  Circus,  E.C;  and  Brentwood. 

Brown,  J.  B.,  F.B.G.S.,  90,  Cannon  Street,  E.C;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 

Brown,  Oswald,  G.E.,  27,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Brown,  Thomas,  61,  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 

Brown,    Thomas,  89,  Holland  Park,  W. 

Browne,  Benjamin  Ghapman,  2,  Granville  Road,  NewcastU-on'Tyne. 

Browne,  John  Harris,  Lauriston,  Hollington  Park,  St.  LeoruirdS'On'Sea. 

Browne,  Hutchinson  H.,  J.P.,  Moor  Close,  Binfield,  Berks. 

Browne,  Golonel  Sir  T.  Gore,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,7,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Browne,  W.  J.,  St.  Stephens  House,  74,  Gloucester  Road, S.W. ;  and Buck^ 

land  FiUeigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  Absoo.  Inst.  G.E.,  8,  Victoria  Street,  West* 

minster  Abbey,  S.W. 

Browning,  S.  B.,  68,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Bruce,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs.  Mort  ^  Co.,  166,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C 

Buckingham  AND  Ghandos,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  G.G.S.I.,  Carlton 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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BucKLKS,  0.  DuoAiJ),  "EnUgramt  and  ColonuU^  Aid  Corporation"  86, 

Qriiceehwrch  Street,  E.G. 
fiuoLE,  MiCHABL,  KaieteuT,  Hollington  Park,  8t.  Leonard? a-on- Sea. 
Bull,  Hbnby,  92,  Weatbowme  Terrace,  W. 
Bunch,  Bobbbt  Staunton,  5,  Warwick  Road,  EarVe  Court,  8,W. 
BuBOBSS,  Edward  J.,  Pittville  House,  40,  St.  Ja/mee'e  Road,  Brimton,  8.W, 
BUBOOTNB,  Pbtbb  B.,  6,  Dowgate  HUl,  B.C. 

BuBN,  Matthew  Jambs,  9  and  10,  Fancras  Lane,  Buektershwry,  E.  C. 
BuBY,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  K.G.M.Q.,  65,  Princess  Gate,  8.W, 
Butchabt,  Bobbbt  G.,  6,  Petersham  Terrace,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Buxton,  Sib  T.  Fowbll,  Babt.,  14,  Oroev&nor  Crescent,  S.W. 

Caddt,  Pasoob,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer^s  End,  Kent. 

Cairo,  B.  Hbnrtson,  6,  Petersham  Terrace,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Galdbcott,  Bev.  Alfred,  M.A.,  12,  Fairford  Road,  Croydon. 

tCAMPBBLL,  Allan,  43,  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Caufbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Baleomhe,  Sussex. 

Campbell,  Bobbbt,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks  $  ^31,  Lofwndes  8q.,S.W. 

tCAMPBBLL,  William,  36,  Holland  Park,  W. 

tCAMPBBLL,  W.  MiDDLBToN,  23,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C. 

Campbell- Johnston,  A.  B.,  F.B.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  84,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W* 

Cappbb,  Bobert,  a.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Westbrook,  Swansea. 

Cargill,  Edward  Bowbs,  1,  Great  Wincheeter  Street,  E.G. 

Cargill,  W.  W.,  LaTica^ter  Lodge,  Cttmpden  HiU,  Kensington,  W. 

tCARLiNGFoRD,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Loro,  K.P.,  4,  Hamilton  Place,  W. 

Oarivaryon,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  43,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Carkboy,  Patrick,  C.I.E.,  Ellery  Cowrt,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Carpenter,  Major  C,  B.A.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Carson,  Edward  J.,  Rydal,  Surhiton  Hill  Park,  Surhiton. 

Carter,  William  H.,  B.A..,  30,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Cartwrioht,    William     Cornwallis,    56,    Eaton   Plckce,    S.W.;    and 

Athenceum  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Carybr,  W.  J.,  3,  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Gastlb,   Abbrcrombib,  38,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.;   and  St.  Georges 

CVeh,  Han&oer  Square,  W. 
Cautlby,  Major    Henry,  B.E.,  Junior    United   Service   Club,  Charles 

Street,  S.W. 
Catford,  Ebrnezbr,  Home  ViUa,  ShooUup-Hill,  BroT^desbury,  N.W.;  and 

146,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 
Gaylby,  Sir  Bicbard,  Ryhall  Had,  RyhaXi,  Stan^fbrd,  and  New  University 

Club,  St  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Ghadwick,  GtBERT,  G.E.,  C.M.G.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  S.W. 
Challis,  Capt.  Henry  J.,  B.N.,  63,  Albemarle  Street,  W.;  and  United 

Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Chambers,  Arthur  W.,  10,  Addison  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Chambers,  Edward,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 
Ghaubbrs,  Sir  George  H.,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
Champion,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Percy  (3rd  Battalion  Suffolk  Begiment), 

3,  Cresswell  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W.}  Combermere,  Cork; 

and  Junior  United  Service,  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
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Ohappell,  John,  8,  Ths  Terrace,  Riehnumd  HiU,  Richmond,  8.W. 

Charbinoton,  Arthur  F.,  BuryscouH,  Leigh,  Reigate. 

Charrington,  Huoh  Spenciib,  Aldergate,  Tamwarth,  Stcfordehire. 

Gharubin,  Oustavus  A.,  8,  Finch  Lane,  B.C. 

Chiadli,  Walter  Butler,  M.D.,  19,  Portman  Street,  Portman  Squ^xre,  W. 

CHE«flON,  F.  W.,  6,  Tits  Street,  CheUea  Emhankm&nt,  8.W, 

Chetham.Strode,  Alfred,  F.E.G.S.,  WairuM,  Mowbray  Road,  Up^er 

Norwood,  S.E. 
Chevalier,  N.,  6,  Porcheeter  Terrace,  W. 

OHILDER8,  The  Right  How.  Hugh  0.  K.,  M.P.,  117,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
Chippendall,  E.  J.,  Cro/Oands,  Lancatter. 
Chown,  T.  C,  ThaUhed  House  Club,  St,  Jameses  Street,  S,W. 
Christian,  H.B.H.  Prince,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor   Great 

Park. 

Christmas,  Habrt  William,  10,  Queen's  Qa/rdens,  Easibowne. 
Chumlet,  John,  standard  Bank  of  Syuth  Africa,  10,  Clements  Lane,  E.G. 
Churchill,  Charles,  Weybridge  Park,  Surrey. 
Churchill,  John  Fleming,  C.B.,  Ford  Cottage,  DormaWs  Land,  East 

Orinstead. 
Clark,  Charles,  20,  Belmont  Park,  Zee,  Kent. 
Clark.  Eet.  Charles,  "  St.  Kilda,"  EaUng  CommM^,  W. 
Clarke,  Lie  or.- General  Sir  Andrew,  E.B.,  G.O.M.6.,  O.B.,  C.I.E., 

United  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
fOLARKE.  Henry,  Cannon  HaU,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  17,  Qraeechureh 

Street,  E.C. 
tCLARKE,  Hyde,  32,  St.  George^s  Square,  S.W. 
Cl\ree,  Percy,  LL.B.,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W.j  and  79,  Mark 

Lane,  E.C. 
Clarkson,  Dayid,  8,  FdUon  Avenue,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
tCLARKsoN,  J.  Stewart,  8,  Falcon  Avenue,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C;  and 

"  T%maru;'  Kemnal  Wood,  Chislshurst. 
Clayton,  Eeoinald  B.  B.,  26,  Stafford  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
Clench,  Frederick,  M.I.M.E.  {Messrs.  Robey  ^  Co.),  LinctAn. 
CuFfORD,  Sir  Charles,  Hatherton  HaU,  Cannock,  Staffordshire. 
Clode,  Charles  M.,  C.B.,  14,  Ashley  Place,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Cloete,  Lawrence  Woodbine,  Ettriek,  The  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Clowes,  William  C.  K.,  29,  Harewood  Square,  N.W.s  and  Diike  Street, 

Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  34,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Cocks,  Eeginald  T.,  29,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  3,  Devonshire  Place,  TF.;    and  Round  Ook, 

Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 
Cohen,  Neville  D.,  17,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
Cole,  Charles,  **Tregewna,"  Fit/John's  Avenme,  NW. 
Cole,  George,  1,  Church  CouH,  Clements  Lane,  E.C. 
Cole,  Robert  Ernest,  126,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Coles,  William  R.  E.,  St.  Benet  Chambers,  Qraeechureh  Street,  E.C. 
Collet,  Charles  C,  4,  Lombard  Court,  E.C. 
Collier,  Henry,  42,  2^010  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Collins,  Major  John  Alexakobb,  37,  SmaUey  Road,  Stoke  Newington.N. 
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1882 

1886 
1882 

225    1872 
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255    1874 

1885 

1882 


tCoLLtnc,  Bkt.  Hugh  Bobbbt,  M.B.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Le%ghf 

Tonhridgef  Kent. 
G0LLTN8,  William  Bbidos,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E,0, 
CoLMKB,  JosBFH  G.,  Seoretaiy  to  High   Commifiaioner  for   Canada, 

9,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  8,  W, 
CoLOMB,  Captain  J.   C.   B.,  M.P.,  Dromquiwna,  Kewnare,   Co.  Kerry, 

Ireland  ;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.  W. 
CoMBEBMBBB,   Thb  Bight  Hon.   YiacouNT,   Cwn^wrmsire  Abbey,  Wnit' 

church,  Salop  i  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W. 
CooDB,  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  85,  Norfolk  Square,  W.  t  and  6,  Westminsier 

Chambers,  8.W. 
CooDE,  J.  Chablbs,  C.E.,  19,  Orange  Park  Gardens,  Ealing,  W. 
tCooDB,  M.  P.  (Secunderabad,  Madras  Presidency,  India). 
Cook,  Hknbt  D.,  Toum  and  Country  B<ink,  IS,  King  William  Street,  E.G. 
tCooKB,  Hbnbt  M.,  12,  Friday  Street,  E.C, 
Cooke,  William  Fbancis,  1,  Cambridge  Place,  Kensington,  W, 
CoopEB,  Sib  Daniel,  Babt.,  K.C.M.Q.,  6,  De  Vere  Qardens,  Kensington 

Palace,  W. 
CooFEB,  John  Aotlet,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  8.W, 
CooPEB,  BoBBBT  ELLIOTT,  C.  E.,  81,  Lancaster  Oate,  W,  i  and  4,  Victoria 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
CoBK,  Nathaniel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  39,  Lombard  Street,  E.0» 
*CoBYO,  Sub  Joao  Andbasa,  Portugal. 

CosENS,  Fbedebick  W.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 
CousENS,  Cbablss  B.,  2,  Clanricarde  Gardens^  Ba/yewater,  W. 
Cowan,  James,  35,  Royal  Terras,  Edinbwrgh,  N.B, 
CowiE,  Geobgb,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  19pMoorgate  Street,  E.G.; 

and  98,  PhUbeach  Gardens,  8.  W. 
Gbanbbook,  The  Right  Hon.  Yiscount,  G.C.S  J.,  17«  Orosvenor  Crescent, 

8.W. 
Cbanston,  William  H.,  21,  HoUand  Park^  W. 
fCBAWSHAT,  Gboboe,  6,  AdsVghi  Terrace,  Strand,  W,C. 
Cbichton,  Bobebt,  Hermongers,  Rudgvfick,  Sussea, 
Cbogkeb,  Fbedebick  Joel»  147,  Camntm  Street,  E,  C 
Cboll,  Colonel  Albxandbb  Angus,  Wool  Exchwnge,  E.C*;  and  Beech 

Wood,  Beigate,  Surrey. 
Cboppbb,  James,  R^orm  Chib,Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
CB088MAN,  James  Hiscutt,  31,  Cu/nton  Street^  MayfoMTf  W*i  and  Umon  Club, 

Trafalgar  Square,  8.  W, 
Cbossman,  Colonel  Sib  William,  BJ!.,  K.C.M.G.,  M^.,  Cheswickf 

Beal,  Northumberlamd ;  and  United  Service  Club,  8.W, 
Cbowb,  Wm.  Leedham,  24,  Cornwall  Road,  W. 
Cbdm-Ewino,  John  Dick,  51,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  W.g  and  Con* 

servative  Chib,  SU  James's  Street,  S.W. 
CuMMiNG,  Geobgb,  Junior  Athenaswn  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fCuNNiNOHAM,  Pbteb,  Christchurch  Cluhy  Canterbury,  New  Zealand* 
CuBBiE,  Sib  Donald,  K.C.Alt.G.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 
CuBBiE,  John  Cbdbic,  care  of  Sanderson,  Murray    jf  Co^  Ti,  Qresham 

Buildings,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C. 
tCuBTis,  Spenckb  H.,  Totteridge  House^  Herte^ 
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Da  G08TA,  D.  0.,  47,  Warrington  Orescent,  Maida  Sill,  W. 
Daloett,  F.  Gonnibman,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Dalton,  Bbv.  Canon  John  Nbalc,M.A.,O.M.G.,  TheCloistwe,  Windsor, 
Dalt,  Jambs  E.  O.,  8,  Riversdjale  Boad,  Twickenham  Park,  8,W,;  wnd  2, 

LittXe  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
DanOab,  F.  H.,  7,  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C, 
DaniblIt,  Col.  Jambs  Lbgbtt,  8,  Bolton  Oardene,  S,W.;  and  United 

Service  Oluh,  B,W. 
Darbt,  H.  J.  B.,  21,  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Daubenbt,  Gbnbral  Sir  H.G.B^  G.G.B.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Orovef 

rdeworth. 
Dayknpobt,  Edmdnd  Hsnbt,  92,  St,  Georgia  Square,  S.W, ;  and  Damen^ 

port,  Bridgenorih,  Salop. 
Davis,  Charles  Fkbct,  10,  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W, 
Davis,  Stbuart  S.,  Spencer  House,  Knyveton  Boad,  BoumevMmth. 
Davison,  Wm.,  SU  Mary's  Lodge,  Qrove  Boad,  Wood/ord,  Essex ;  and  79^, 

Oracechurch  Street,  B.C, 
fDAVSON,  Hbnbt  K.,  31,  Porchester  Square,  W, 
Davson,  Jameh  W.,  25,  Castle  HiU  Avenue,  Folkestone, 
Dawson,  John  Duff,  12,  Byder  Street,  S.W, ;  and  Salisbury  Club,  St. 

James*  Square,  S.W. 
Dbarb,  F.  D.,  19,  Coleman  Street,  B.C, 
Drake,  Henbt  Brutton,  19,  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 
Derenham,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  26,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N,W, 
De  Coltab,  Henry  A.,  24,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
De  Ltssa,  Samuel,  64,  Onslovo  Gardens,  S.W, 
Dblmeoe,  Bdwabd  T.,  17,  St.  Helen* s  Place,  E.C, 
Denbigh,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  2,  Cromwell  Houses,  SotUh 

Kensington,  S.  W,;  and  Newnham  Paddox,  near  Lutterworth. 
fDRNT,  Alfred,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Bavensworth,  Eastbourne, 
De  Pass,  Alfred,  88,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, 
De  Bicci,  J.  H.,  Meadow  Bank,  Twickenham,  S.W, 
De  SATofe,  HeNRT,  Hartfield,  Malvern  Wells:  and  Reform  Club,  S.W, 
De  SAToic,  Oscar,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W, ;  and  Sendhurst 

Grange,  Woking  Station, 
D'EsTERRE,  J.  C.  E.,  1,  Windsor  Villas,  Plymouth. 
Deterell,  W.  T.,  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook,  E.C, 
DiBLET,  George,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
fDicK,  Gavin  Gemmell,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1,  Westminster 

ChamX)ers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
DiCKEN,  Charles  S.,    Queensland    Government  Offi>ce,  1,   Wetitminster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
DoposoN,  William  Oliver,  Manor  House,  Sevenoaks, 
Domett,  Alfred,  C.M.G.,  82,  St.  Charles's  Square,  North  Kensington^  W, 
Don,  Patrick  C,  6,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
Donne,  William,  18,  Wood  Street,  E.C, 
Douglas,  Henrt,  care  of  Messrs,  Henckell,   DuBuisson,  and   Co,,  18^ 

Lawrence  Pountney  Lane,  E.C, 
Douglas,  Adte   (Agent- General  for  Tasmania),  3,  Westminster  Cham. 

bers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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Douglas,  Thomas,  Oremiwood,  Frant,  Tunhridge  WelU. 

DowLiNO,  Cha&lks  Cholhklbt,  18,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.s  and  Conaerva' 

tive  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S,  W. 
Dbapeb,  Gsobok  (Secretary  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited), 

Winchester  Hfmse,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O, 
Pbuby,  Mabk  Hbnbt,  22,  St.  Stephen's  Road,  Wesihoume  Pcark,  W. 
Du  Cane,  Sib  Chablbs,  K.C.M.G.,  IQ, PotU  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.f 

and  Braxted  Park,  Witham,  Essex. 
fDuciB,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  or,  16,  Portman  Square,  W. 
DuCboz,  Charles  Gbant,  5,  Qusen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
DuCboz,  Fbbdbbick  A.,  52,  hom^rd  Street,  E.  C 
DuDDELL,  George,  Queen's  Park,  Brighton. 
DuPFT,  Dayid,  care  of  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  Clement's  Lane,  E.O. 
Duncan,  Datid  J.  Bussell,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  and  10, 

Avrlie  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Duncan,  William,  83,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Duncklet,  Charles,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Dundonald,  the  Eabl  of,  50,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Dunn,  William,  95,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Dunn,  Capt.  B.  G.,  145,  London  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;   and  Naval 

and  Military  CUib,  W. 
fDuNBATEN,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  or,  K.P*,  Coombe  Wood,  Kings- 

ton'On-Thamss ;  aaid  White's  Club,  S.W. 
DuBANT,  Augustus,  89,  Gresham  Street,  E.  C. 
Durham,  John  Henry,  61,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
DuTHiB,  lyr.-CoL.  W.  H.  M.,  B.A.,  Row  House,  Voune,  Perthshire;  and 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
DunoN,  F.  H.,  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
DuTTON,  Frank  M.,  St,  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
DUTTON,  IB'redbrick,  112,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Baston,  Edward,  F.G.S.,  11,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

Eccles,  Major C.  Y.  (Bifle  Brigade),  Army  and  Navy  Club,Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

Edenborough,  Charles,  Little  Gearies,  Barkingside,  Essex. 

t  Edwards,  Stanley,  Box  199,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Ehlers,  Ernest  W.,  32,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

t  Elder,  Frederick,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

tELDBB,  Thomas  Edwabd,  35,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. ;   and  7,  St, 

Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
t  Elder,  Wm.  Georob,  7,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
fELLioT,  William  T.,  Scottish  Club,  39,  Doifer  Street,  W. ;  and  Wolfelee, 

Hawick,  N.B. 
Elliott,  George  Bobinson,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Pendennis,  Beulah  Hid,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E. 
Enfield,  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount,  84,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 
Enoleheabt,  J.  D.  G.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Place,  W.C. 
Ebbsloh,  E.  C,  11|  BndsUigh  Street,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C:  and  36 

and  37,  MonkweU  Street,  E.C. 
Ebbinoton,  Sib  Geobgb,  Babt.,  I.  6,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Evans,  Bichabdson,  Camp  View,  Wimbledon' Common,  S.W. 
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fEvES,  CHABLts  Washington,  1,  Fen  Court,  Fenehurch  Street,  £.0. 
ETI80N,  Edwabu,  BlitetDood  Park,  Caterham,  WarUngham  Staiion,  Surrey. 
EwABT,  John,  Messrs,  John  Morrison  Sf  Co,,  4,  FenchiircK  Streei,  E.C, 
EwBN,  John  Alvxanoer,  11,  Bunhill  Bow,  E,0, 

Fabbb,  Ghablbs  Maubice,  lib,  Chatsworth  Road,  West  Norwood,  8,E. 

Faibclouor,  B.  a.,  11,  Eflvnund  Plaes,  Aldersgaie  Street,  E.C, 

fFAiBFAZ,  Edwabd  B.,  8,  Oeorge  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 

Faibbbad,  Fbbdebick  S.,  44,  BUmfield  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Faija,  Hbnbt,  M.Inst.G.E.,  4,  Great  Qiieen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Fallon,  T.  P.,  41,  Creswell  Oardene,  South  Kensington,  8.W, 

Fane,  Edward,  FuVbeck  Hall,  Grantham, 

Fanning,  Wv.,  Botedown,  Whitchurch,  Reading, 

Fabie,  Bobbbt,  89,  Ons  ow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,W,)  and  Con' 

servative  Club,  Sf,  James's  Street,  8,W, 
Fabmee,  Jambs,  6,  Porchester  Gate,  Hyde  ParKr,  W. 
Fa88,  a.,  70,  Queen  Street,  Canmon  Street,  E.C, 
Fawns,  Bev.  J.  A.,  11,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 
tFBABON,  Fbbdbbtck.  (SeoretBTf  of  the  Tnut  and  Loftn  Company  of 

Canada),  7,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
Feldhedc,  Isaac,  4,  Not^folk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fell,  Abthub,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Febabd,  B.  a.,  South  Lawn,  St.  Paul's  Place,  St.  Leonards-on'Sea. 
Fbbousson,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Sib  James,  Babt.,  M.P.,  O.C.S.I.,  K.CJK.G., 

C.I.E.,  Carlton  Club ;  and  KUkerran,  N.B, 
Febousbon,  Majob  John  Adam  (Bifle  Brigade),  Brigade  Major,  CoUmiko, 

Ceylon. 
Firs,  Qbobgb  B.,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Findlat,  Geoboe  James,  61,  St.  Mary  Aate,  E,0. 
FiNLAT,  Colin  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  ArgyleeMre,  N.B. 
Fibbanb,  Chbistophbb,  4,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Fibbbbage,  Bobbbt  Tabybb,  Consereafive  Club,  BU  James's  Street,  8.  IT. 
FisHBB,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Upcott  Avenel^  Highamijpton,  North  Jhvon, 
Flatau,  Jacob,  26,  Bopemaker  Street,  E.C. 

Fletchbb,  H.,  3,  St.  John's  Villas,  St.  John's  Road,  Blackheaih,  8.E. 
Funt,  John  Hbnbt,  OaMands,  Grove  Park^  Lee,  SJ!. 
Flood-Page,  Ma^ob  8.,  Tynwald,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Flux,  William,  Bibury  Court,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire;  17,  Warrington 

Crescent,  Maida  HUl,  W. ;  and  3,  East  India  Avewue,  E.C. 
FoLKABO,  Abthub,  ThaUhed  Houee  Club,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  8.  W, 
Follett,  Chablbs  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  Ford  Place,  Grays,  Essee, 
Fobsteb,  Anthont,  Clovelly,  Silver  Hill  Park,  St,  Leonards-on'Sea. 
FoBTESCVB,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9,  Hertford  Street,  May/air,  W, 
Fosbebt,  Majob  William  T.  E.,  The  CaHle  Park,  Warwick. 
Fbancis,  H.  B.,  Conservative  Clitbt  St.  James's  Street,  8,  W. 
Fbaseb,  Donald,  Ticltford  Park,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bvicke  g  and  Orchard 

Street,  Ipewich. 
Frasbb,  Jambs,  Newfield,  Blackheath  Park,  S.E, 
tFBEELAND,  HuMPHBT  W^  16,  Suffolk  Street,  B.W.i   Aihenwum  CM; 

and  Chichester, 
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Feexantlk,  Major-Gbnxbal  Asthvb  Lton,  G.B.,  5,  Tilney  Street,  Park 

^  Lane,  W. 
FBESHriSLD,  William  D.,  5,  Bank  BuUdinge,  E,C, 
•Fboudb,  J.  A.,  H.A.,  F.R.S.,  6,  OmIow  Qarden8,8,W. 
FuLLBB,  W.  W.,  6,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W. 

Fulton, Capt.Johk,B.N.B., 26,  Upper  PhiUimore  Qardene,  Kene%ngton,W, 
Ftxbs,  Majob-Gbnbbal  W.  A.,  O.B.,  19,  Onslow  Qardene,  8,W, 

t  Galbbaith,  Datid  Stbwabt,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  TT. 
fGALTON,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  12,\  Chester  Street,  Qrosvenor  Place, 

Game,  Jaxxs  Atlwabd,  Teeda  Qrange,  Trent,  New  Bametf  Herts;  and 

3,  Etistcheap,  E.G. 
fGABDiNBB,  WiLLiAV,  Bockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
tGABDNXB,  Stbwabt,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
Gabbick,  Sis  Jaxxs  Fbancis,  K.G.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Qaeensland), 

1,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Gebybbs,  Fbancis  H.  A.,  108,  HatUm  Garden,  Holbom,  E.G. 
GiBBBBD,  Jambs,  The  Anchorage,  Bush  HiU  Park,  Enfield,  N. ;  and  23, 

MUton  Street,  E.G. 
Gibbon,  Jambs,  72,  Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 
Gibbs,  Hbnbt  J.,  The  BriUsh  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and  Agency 

Company,  Limited,  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.G. 
Gibbs,  S.M.,  1,  Queen* s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Giftbn,  Bobxbt,  44,  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
GiLCHBiST,  Jambs,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
fGiLCHBisT,  William  Oswald,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
Gillespie,  Colin  M.,  23,  Grutched  Friars,  E.G. 
GiLLESPiB,  Bobebt,  81,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W, 
GiLMBB,  John,  18,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Gisborne,  William,  Allestree  HaU,  Derby. 
Glanpixld,  Geobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essets, 
Glossop,  W.  Dale,  Grafton  Club,  Grafton  Street,  W. 
Godson,  Geobob  B.,  Kensington  PdUice  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 
fGoLDSMiD,  Sib  Julian,  Babt.,  M.P.,  105,  PiccadUlif,  W, 
Goldsmith,  James,  9,  Portsdown  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,  Kajob-Gbnebal  Walteb  T.,  H.P.,  22,  Hertford  Street, 

Mayfair,  W, 
GoODLivFE,  Fbancis  G.,  F.B.G.S.,  14^  Gratton  Road,  Kenaingtoni  W. ;  and 

Junior  Athenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
GrOODWiN,  Bbv.  B.,  Hildersham  Rectory,  Cambridge. 
t  Gordon,  Geobge  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 
GtoBDON,  John,.  26,  Dawson  Place,  Baystoater,  W. 
Goschen,  The  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  69,  Portland  Place,  W. 
Gowans,  Louis  F.,  89,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Gbaham,  Ctbil  C,  C.M.G.,  Travellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Graham,  Fbbderick,  Colonial  Of%ce,  Downing  Street,  8,  W. 
Gbaham,  Josbph. 

Grahame,  W.  S.,  Abercorn^  Richmond  HiU,  S.W. 
Grain,  William,  60,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

b 
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Gbant,  Cabdros8|  Broadwater,  Hayne  Boad,  Beckmham,  Kent 
GsANTy  Henrt,  Sydneyhwstf  Croydon, 

Grant,  John  Glasgow,  G.M.G.,  South  View,  97,  TTie  Orove,  EaUng,  W. 
Grant,  John  Macdonald,  (^etfneland  Government  Office,  1,  Westminater 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  B.W, 
Granyillx,  Thk  Bioht  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.,  18,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  8,  W. 
Grates,  John  Bbllrw,  Clare  Hill,  St.  Clears,  South  Wales. 
Grat,  Ambrose   G.  Wentvtorth,    81,    Great  St.   Helenas,    B.C.;  and 

82,  Devonshire,  Street,  W. 
Gray,  Henbt  F.,  Manor  Grange,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Gbat,  Bobibt  J.,  27,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 

tGBKATHEAD,  Jas.  H.,  C.B.,  8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  8.W, 
Greens,  Frederick,  26,  Courtficld  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Green,  Georoe,  Glanton  House,  Sydenham  Rise,  S.B. 
fGREBN,  ICoRTON,  82,  Trent  Road,  Brixton  Rise,  S.W. 
Gregory,  Sir  Charles  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  2,  Velahay  Street,  Westminater, 

S.W. 
Greig,  Henry  Altred,  The  Saves,  Lessness  Heath,  Kent. 
Greswell,  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
Gretton,  George  Le  M.,  116,  King .  Henry's  Road,  South  Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Gribblb,  George  J.,  26,  Hans  Place,  S.W. 

Griffith,  W.  Downes,  4,  Bramham  Gardens,  Wetherhy  Road,  S.W. 
Griffiths,  Major  Arthur,  Army  amd  Na/vy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Grigsbt,  William  E.,  LL.D.,  49,  Chancery  Lame,  B.C. 
Grimes,  Jambs  W.,  Richmond  House,  Park  Road,  Stroud. 
Guillbmard,  Arthur  G.,  Bltham,  Kent. 
GwTN,  Walteb  J.,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C»s  and  61,  Bdsize  Road, 

N.W. 
GwTNNE,   Fbancis  A.,  16,  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses,  S.W.;  and  Royal 

Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
GwTNNR,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W.;  <ind89,  Cannon  Street, 

B.C. 

H ADDON,  John,  8,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
tHADFiELD,  Bobbbt,  H.I.M.B.,  Ashdell  Road,  BroonihiU,  Sheffield. 
Halibubton,  Sib  A.  L.,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United  Service   Club,   Charles 

Street,  S.W. 
Halswell,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Hamilton,  James,  Messrs,  Rylands  ^  Sons,  Ltd.,  66,  TFood  Street,  B.C. 
Hamilton,  John  James,  The  Grange,  Chislehurst,  Kent;  and  17,  St, 

HeUrCs  Place,  B.C. 
Hamilton,  Sib  Bobebt  G.  C,  K.C.B.,  Under-Seoretary  of  State  for 

Ireland,  Dvblin. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  110,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  20,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Hamilton,  Bev.  W.,  26,  Cologne  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W, 
Hanket,  Ebnest  Alebs,  61,  Basinghall  Street,  B.C.;    and  BUnhyst, 

Bickley,  Kent, 
Hannam,  Geobgb,  Blleralie,  Leytonetone,  Bssew. 
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Haxdwickb,  Edwasd  Abthub,  L.B.O.F.,  &o.,  Hoerdeswye,  8t.  Catherk.9  3 

Park,  8.E, 
Ha&pkb,  Gssald  S.,  M.D.,  5,  Hertford  Stregt,  May/air,  W. 
Harris,  D.,  40,  Elgin  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Harris,  Qeorob  D.,  82,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Harris,  William  James,  F.S.S.,  75,  Linden  Gardens,  Bayewater,  W,s 

and  6,  Crosby  Square,  B.C. 
tHARRis,  Wolf,  197,  Queen's  Gate,  8.W. 
tHARRMON,  Golonxl  B.,  B.E.,  G.B.,  G.M.G.,  United  Service  Club,  Poll 

Mall,  S.W. 
Harrold,  Lbonard  Fredkrick,  29,  Great  St,  Helen's,  E.C. 
Hartinqton,  The  Bight  Hon.  tub  Mari^uis  of,  M.P.,  [Devonshire  House, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Haryet,  T.  Morgan,  1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E,C. 
Harwood,  Joseph,  Chestnut  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames,  S,W. 
tHASLAM,  Balph  £.,  Bavensioood,  BolUm. 
Hawkins,  Montague,  14,  Clement^s  Inn,  W,C. 
Hawthorn,  James  Kenyon,  Glenholme,  Leigham  Cowrt  Bowd,  Streatham 

Hill,  S.W, ;  and  5,  Lime'street  Square,  E»C. 
Hatwaro,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford^  Bath. 
Hbalet,  Edward  C,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Heaton,  J.  Henkiksr,  M.P.,  36,  Eaton  Sqtuire,  S.W. 
*Hsctor,Jamss,M. D.,C.M.G.  (CoZonutZ  Museum,  WeUington,New  Zealand) . 
Hedoman,  W.  James,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Heltar,F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.;  and  60,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. 
Hemmant,  William,  East  Neuk,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
HBNRiqUBS,  Alfred  G.,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Brighton. 
HBNRiquES,  Frbdk.  G.,  19,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Henbt,  JOHNj  4,  Aldermavhury  Avenue,  B.C. 
Hepburn,  Andrew,  Mildinay  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.G. 
Hbriot,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  A.  Mackat,  B.M.L.I.,  Royal  Marine 

Bcurracks,  Chatham. 
Herring,  Bey.  A.  Sttleman,  M.A.,  45,  Colebrooke  Bow,  N. 
Hesse,   F.  E.    (Secretary,    Eastern    Ezteosion,    Sto.,    Telegraph    Co., 

Limited),  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hewitt,  Klybxd,  Pleystows  Lodge,  Por Chester  Square,  W.g  and  Garrick 

Club,  W.C. 
Hbtworth,  John,  17,  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham. 
Hill,  Alexander  Stayblet,  Q.C,  M.P.,  D.G.L.,  4^  (Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Hill,  Charles  Fitzhbnrt,  4,  Claverton  Street,  St,  George's  Road,  S.W. 
Hill,  Bev.  John  G.  H.,  M. A.,  Quarley  Rectory,  Andover,  Hants ;  and 

2,  St.  Katherine's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Hill,  John  S.,  82,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Hill,  Matthew,  18,  Church  Road,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea. 
tHiLL,  Pearson,  6,  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
f  Hill,  Sidnet,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 
Hill,  Colonel  Sir  Stephen  J.,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sprinjfield  House, 

Oaversham,  Reading. 
fHiLTON,  C.  Shirbxff  B.,  79,  Graeechurch  Street,  E.C. 
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H1ND8ON,  Sldrsd  Grave,  85,  Portsdovm  Roady  Ifaida  Vale,  W, 

HiNDSox,  Lawrence,  Evesham  Laum,  PUtville,  Cheltenham. 

HufGLKT,  Qboroe  B.,  Haywood  Hotue,  Hales  Owen. 

HoDOKiN,    THOHA8,    Bemoelldene,   Neweastle-on-Tyne ;    and    Tredourva, 

Falmouih, 
Hodgson,  Sir   Arthur,  K.G.M.O.,  Clopt<my  Stratford-on-Avon ;    and 

Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  8.W. 
fHoDOSON,  H.  Ttlston,  3C.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire. 
H0D8OK,  Francis  Octayius,  The  Chantrey,  Bishops  Stortford,  Herts. 
Host,  Glruknt  J.,  92,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W. 
HoiFNUNo,  S.,  3,  Hyde  Park  Chte,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
tHooo,  QniNTiN,  Chamdos  House,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
HOLDSWOBTH,  JoHN,  Barclay  House,  Eccles,  Manchester. 
fHoLOATB,  Glivfoed  Wtndham,  The  Palace,  Salisbury. 
HoLLWAY,  Joseph  Walpole,  Ravensleigh,  The  Avenue,  Bechenham, 
Holt,  Thomas,  Haleot,  Bexley,  Kent.    . 
HoMAN,  Ebenezer,  Friem  Watch,  Finchley,  K. 
Hops,  Hon.  Louis,  The  Knowle,  ^axlewood,  near  Derby. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Lawrie  Park,  Syderiham,  S.E. ;  and 

26,  Orutched  Friars,  E.C. 
Hopkins,  John,  The  Orange,  Bickley,  Kent ;  and  26,  Orutehed  Friars,  E.G. 
HoRA,  James,  103,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Hordern,  Anthont,   Toxotva,  Ihdwieh,  S.E.;  and  14,  Edmund  Place, 

Aldersgate  Street,  E.G. 
Hoskins,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  H.,  K.G.B.,  4,  Montagu  Square,  W, 
tHousTOUN,  Q.  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  N.B. 
Howard,  John  Howard,  The  Abbey  Close,  Bedford. 

Hughes,  Geo.,  F.G.S.,  79,  Mark  Lane,  E.G.;  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Hughes,  Henrt  P.,  J.P.,  29,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
tHuQHES,  John,  F.G.S.,  HoVmdale,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  79,  Mark  Lane,E.  C. 
Hughes,  John  Arthur,  Glairviile,  Dacres  Road,  South  SydenhamPark,S.E, 
t  Hughes,  Sir  Walter,  Fan  Court,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 
Hughes-Hughes,  William,  J.  P.,  5,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 
Humphreys,  George  H.,  24,  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.G. ;  and  Caen 

Lodge,  Green  Lanes,  Wood  Green,  N. 
Hunt,  Jchn,  102,  Doumes  Park  Road,  Clapton,  E. 

Iddesleioh,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  G.G.B.,  30,  St.  James's 
Place,  S.W,  i  Carlton  Club,  S.  W.}  and  The  Pynes,  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

t  Inglts,  GofUTELius,  M.D.,  1,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street ;  and 
AthencBum  Chtb,  S.W, 

Ingram,  W.  J.,  65,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

loNiDEs,  Alexander  Gonbtanttne  (Junr.),  8,  IToUafuZ  Villas  Road,Kensing' 
ton,  W. 

Iryine,  Thomas  W.,  10,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

Irwin,  J.  V.  H.,  18,  Hensbridge  Villas,  St  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Isaacs,  Michael  Barer,  23,  Westboume  Park  Terrace,  W, 

Jacobs,  Isaac,  67,  Queensborough  Terrace^  Bayswater,  W, 


1886  I  Jacomb,  Fredk.  Ghas.,  61,  Moorffate  Street,  S,G. 
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Resident  FeUows. 


jACosfB,  Reginald  B.,  61,  Moorgate  Street,  E,C. 

Jamieson,  Huqh,  Jun%(yr  Carlton  Club,  PaXl  MaU,  8.W. 

Jakieson,  T.  Bushbt,  Windham  Gluh,  St.  Jamais  Square,  8,W, 

jEFrnxYS,  Edwaeo  Alexandeb,  Qipton  Lodge,  Leeds, 

Jbtfrets,  Edward  Haueb,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  1,  Victoria  Mcmsionsy  Victoria 

Street,  8.W. 
JEKNINO8,  Matthew,  Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover  Sqva/re,  TT. 
Johnson,  Edmund,  F.S.S.,  3,  Northwick  Terrace,  N.W, 
Johnson,  Bobebt,  Boyton,  Woodhridge,  Suffclk, 
f  JoLLT,  Stewart,  Perth,  N.B. 

JoNss,  Oharles  Montague,  145,  Chesterton  Road,  North  KensinifUm,  W. 
Jones,  Major  Charles,  Jestnond  Dene,  Newcastle-^fn-Tyne. 
t Jones,  Hbnrt^  3,   Cripplegaie   Bnildings,    JB.C.  |    cMd  OaJc    Lodge, 

Totteridge,  Herts. 
JoRET,  Edward  Benjamin,  122,  Ehwry  Street,  8.W, 
JosLiN,  Henrt,  Gfadies  Fark,  XJpnUnster,  EssesD. 
JouRDAiN,  H.  J.,  O.M.Q.,  2,  QiLeen's  Qate  Gardens,  8,W.s    a/nd  8a,  King 

WUliam  Street,  E.O, 
JuLTAN,  Sir  Penrose  G.,  K.O.M.6.,  C.B.,  Cornwall  House,  Brom^ton 

CrescmU,  8.W. 

Kate,  William,  102,  Cr(nnwell  Boad,  S,W. 

Keith-Douqlas,  Stewart  M.,  68,  Dunster  House,  Mark  Lane,  E.O.1  emd 

Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Keep,  dnARUs  J.,  1,  Ouildhall  Chajiibers,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C* 
Keep,  Edward,  25,  PhUlimere  Gardens,  Kensinfton,  W. 
Kelset,  Stanlrt  Woollet. 
Kendall,  Frankun  B.,  1,  The  Paragon,  Blaekheath,  8.B.i  and  St, 

Stephen's  Club,  S,W. 
Kennedt,  D.  C,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Weetminster,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  John  Murray,  KnockraUing,  Kirkeudhrightthire,  2r.B«  i  omd 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 
KENNEDY  J.  Duncan,  Tasmanian  Railway  Co.,  79i,  Oraceeheureh  Btreet^jQ* 
Kent,  Iryino,  Kippington,  Sevenoaks. 
Kent,  Sydney,  KippiTigton,  Sevemoaks. 
tKESWiCK,  William,  Ecutwiek  Park,  Leatherhead. 
KiDD,  John,  G.M.G.,  Constitutional  Club,  Regent  Street,  8.W. 
KiLBY,  Henry  G.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Souith  Wales,Qi,  Old  Broad  Btteet, 

B.C. 
KiMBER,  Henry,  M.P.,  79,  Lomhard  Street,  E,C. 
tKiNNAiRD,  The  Bioht  Hon.  Loed,  2,  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 
tKiRECALDiE,  Bobbbt,  VUla  Rosa,  Potters  Bar,  N. 
Kniobt,  a.  Hallet,  62,  HoUand  Park,  Kensington,   W, 
Knioht,  J.  Charles  E.,  2,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
KoRTRioHT,  Sir  Cornelius  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  iSt.  Bernard's,  Newton  Abhoit 

Devon. 

tLABiLLiERE,  Francis  P.,  5,  Pwnp  Court,  Temple,  B.C. ;  and  Harrow»onm 

the^HiU. 
Laino,  James  B.,  7,  Australi{in  Avenue,  E.G. 
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Landale,  Bobkst,  11,  HoUa/nd  Park,  W, ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Squa/re,  W. 
Landalk,  Sobert  Hunteb,  11,  HoUand  Park,  W. 
t  Lahdalb,  Walteb,  15,  Bury  Stretd,  8t.  James's,  8.  W. 
Lamo,  Oaptain   H.    B.,  E.N.,  H.M.8.  "Reindeer*'  care  qf  Postmaster, 

Aden, 
Lano,  William  A.,  28,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8,W. 
Lakgton,  Jambs,  Hilljield,  Beigate. 
fliANSDowNE,  The  Right   Hon.  the  Habquib  of,  G.G.M.O.  (GoTemor- 

General  of  Canada),  OttoAoa, 
tLANSELL,  Gbobob,  PerndaU,  Nightingale  Lane,  Clapham  Common,  8,  W» 
Lanton,  John  0.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon, 
Lanton,  Colonel  Bib  W.  Owbn,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  care  of  P.  W.  Hollams, 

Ssq.,  Marlows  House,  Marlows  Rood,  Kensington,  W. 
tLABDNEB,  W.  G.,  11,   Pourih    Avenue,    Hove,  Brighton;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Labk,  Timothy,  9,  Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W, 
Labnach,  Donald,  21,  Kensington  Palace  Oardens,  W. ;  and  Branibletye, 

East  Orinstead,  8ussex, 
Lascblles,  John,  18,  Percy  Boad,  Ocldhawk  Rood,  8hepherd^s  Bush,  W. 
Latchiobd,  Edwabd,  50,  Penywem  Road,  South  Kensington,  B.W, 
Laughland,  James,  85,  Qracechurch  Street,  E.G. 
Lawe,  Captain  Patrick  M.,  Junior  Army  c^d  Navy  Cluh,  St.  Jame^9 

Street,  S.W, 

.  Laws,  Hobacb,  17,  Warwick  Square,  Paiemosler  Row,  E.C, 
Lawbbnce,  Albxandeb  M.,  West  Brae,  Stonebridge  Park,  WiUesden,  N.W, 
Lawbence,  The  Hon.  Chables  N.,  11,  Clement*s  Lane,  E,  C. 
Lawbbhcb,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  Coufesfield  House,  Salisbury  ;  and  New  University 

Club,  St  James's  Street,  S,W. 
liAWRiE,  Albxandeb,  Raggles  Wood,  Chislehurst. 
tLAWBiE,  Alex.  Cecil,  Raggles  Wood,  Chislehurst, 
tliBATHES,  A.  Stanoeb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lee,  Henbt  William,  Aylesford,  Torquay. 
Lefbot,  General  Sib  John  Henbt,  B.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  82,  Queen*^ 

Gate,  S.W. 
Lbiohton,  Stanlbt,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  Athenesum  Cluh, 

S.W. 
Lb  Patoubel,  Captain  Abthub,  Elm  House,  Windsor  Porest. 
Lethbbidob,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlands,  Lympttone,  Devon, 
Leti,  Fbbderick,  8,  Cheyne  Gardens,  Thames  Emhankment,  S.W.;  anS 

George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Lbtin,  Nathaniel,  44,  Cleveland  Square,  W. 
Lewis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3,  Fitgjohn*s  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Lewis,  John,  10,  CuUum  Street,  E,C, 

LiNDESAT,  David  Wemtss,  16,  Finchley  Road,  8t.  John*s  Wood,  N.W, 
LriTLE,  J.  Stanley,  76,  Clarendon  Road,  HoUand  Park,  W. ;  HoundXeem 

Waier,  Haslemere;  and  WoodvilU,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Lrrrue,  Matthew,  18,  Thurlow  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Littleton,  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Edward  G.  P.,  C.M.G.J  Tedde^ley, 
Penkridge,  Staffordshire, 


Resident  Fellows. 


XZlll 


of 
StectioD. 

1874 


6lo  1881 
1881 
1874 

1885 

1878 

615    1885 

1886 


1884 
1878 

620 

1886 
1886 

1883 
1884 

625 

1884 
1883 
1876 
1880 

650 

1871 
1877 
1882 
1886 
1879 

1885 
1885 
1886 

635 

1885 
1885 

640 

1874 
1889 
1880 
1886 

1877 

1878 

1869 
1882 

LiTTLKTOV,  Thk  Hon.  Hinst  S.,  22,  Rutland  Gate,  8.W. ;  and  Tedd&sUy, 

Penhridge,  Staffordshire, 
LiTTLBTON,  Thb  Hon.  William  F.,  C.M.6.,  Travellera*  Ohihj  8,W. 
Llotd,  Bichabd,  2,  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 
•Llotd,  Sampson  S.,  2,  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W,;   and  Carlton  Club 

8,W. 
Lloto,  William,  33,  8now  HiU,  Holbom  Viaduet,  E.G. 
LoKO,  Claude  H.,  M.A.,  50,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 
liONODiN,  J.  N.,  care  of  Messrs,  Pritchard^  Morgan  ^  Co.,  I,  Queen 

Victoria  Street,  E,C. 
t  LoNOSTAFT,  GsoBGE  B.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Southfield  Change,  Wandsworth, 

8.W. ;  and  Twitchen,  Morthoe,  near  HJracombe, 
LoRiNG,  Nblb. 
tLoBXX,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  liCABC^uis  of,  K.T.,  G.G.K.G.,  Kensingtmi 

Palace,  W, 
t  Lothian,  Maubicb  John,  Olenlora,  Lochwinnoch,  N.B. 
ham,  Herbert  C,   City  Conservative    Club,    Oeorge   Yard,    Lombard 

Street,  E,C. 
Lotatt,  J.  A.  S.,  Woodhum,  Camden  Park,  Chislehvrst. 
LoTB,  WiLUAM  McNaughton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat* 

hamHill,8,W. 
Lovbtt,  Henby  a.,  48,  King  William  Street,  E,C, 
Low,  SiDVET  J.,  B.A.,  176,  Stanhope  Street,  Regents  Park,  N,W, 
tLow,  W. Andeeson,  cjoBank  ofNewZealand,l,Queen  VietoriaStteet,  E,0. 
LowBY,  Lieut.-Gbnxbal  B.  W.,  C.B.,  25,  Warrington  Crescent,  Maidec 

Hill,  W.  s  and  UniUd  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
Lubbock,  Ketilb,  16,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 
Lucas,  Edwabd,  5,  Stemdale  Road,  Weet  Kensington,  W. 
Ltall,  Booee  C,  United  University  Club,  Pall  MaU  Bast,  S.W. 
fLTELL,  Gaftaik  Fbakcis  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  Pennis  House,  Fawkham,  newr 

Dartford,  Kent;  and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fLYoN,  Gbobqb  O.,  Craigholme,  Tipperlinn  Road,  Edinburgh,  N^B, 
Lyons,  Akekandeb,  J.P.,  RatheUen,  Sligo,  Ireland. 
tLYTTELTON,  HoN.  G.  W.  Spenceb,  9,  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 


Macalistxb,  Jambs,  95,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

Macan,  J.  J.,  M.A..,  H.B.G.S.,   121,   Qower  Street,    W.C. ;  and  Roek^ 

hampton,  Queensland. 
HacGabthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  15,  Ebury  Street,  S.W, 
Macdonald,  Alexandbb  J.,  2,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cawnon  Street,  E.C.  ■ 
fMACDONALD,  JosBPH,  care  of  J.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Egham,  Surrey. 
Macdonald,    Golonbl  W.  Hacdonald,  National    Club,  1,   Whitehall 

Gardens,  8.  W. ;  and  8t.  Martinis,  Perth,  N.B. 
MacDougall,  Lieut.- Genisbal  Sib  Patbick  L.,  K.G.M.G.,  22,  Elvaeton 

Place,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pell  Mall,  S.W. 
tMACFABLAN,  Alexandbb,  AudUy  Mansions,  Audley  Square,  W. ;  and 

Torish,  Helmsdale,  N.B. 
Hacfie,  B.  a..,  Reform  Club,  S.W.;  and  Dreghom,  Colinton,  Edinburgh,N.B. 
ICaooeobge,  James,  16,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Keneington,  W, 


xxiv 

Year  of 
Eloction 

645  1881 

1886 

1882 

1885 

1884 
650  1882 
1874 
1869 
1886 
1884 
655  1869 

1885 
1882 
1882 

1869 
660  1886 
1873 
1888 
1885 
1880 
66$  1878 
1868 

1888 
1882 
1882 
670  1882 
1888 

1883 
1885 
1879 
675  1884 
1881 

1874 

1888 

1882 

680  1884 

1886 

1888 

1883 

1878 

685  1879 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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Mackat,  a.  Mackknzte,  85,  Qracechureh  Street,  E.C, 

Mackay,  Bey.  Hobbbt,  19,  Kenma/re  Boad,  Hackney,  E. 

Mackat,  Bobkrt  F.,  3,  Base  Angle,  Dwndee, 

t Mackenzie,  Colin,  6,  Down  Street,  PiceadiUy,  W,,  wnd  Junior  AthenoBum 

Club,  Piccaditty,  W. 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  32,  Addison  Gardens  North,  Kensington,  W. 
Mackie,  David,  19,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MacEillop,  C.  W.,  14,  Bxyyal  Crescent,  Bath. 
MACKINNON,  W.,  BalinaJtiU,  Clachan,  Argyleshire,  N,B, 
Mackintosh,  Peter  A.,  G.E.,  Woking,  Surrey, 
MacLaett,  Duncan,  M,'D.,  204,  Camden  Boad,  N,W. 
MacLeat,  Sib  Geobob,  K.0 JC.G.,  PendeU  Court,  Blstchingley,  Surrey  / 

and  AthewBwn  Club,  S,W. 
Macmillan,  Angvs,  M.D.,  Dunallan  Koum,  Begent  Terrace^  Hull, 
f  Macphebson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MacBostt,  Albxandkb,  West  Bank  House,  Ssher;  and  18,  King's  Arme 

Yard,  E.C. 
McAbthub,  Alexandeb,  M.P.,  Baleigh  HaU,  Brixton,  S.W, 
McAbthub,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Oripplegate,  E.C, 
MgAbthub,  Aldbbmam  Sib  William,  K.G.M.G.,  79,  HcUand  Park,  W, 
MoAbthub,  Wm.  Alexandeb,  M.P.,  18  and  19,  SUk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.O* 
McOaul,  Gilbebi  John,  Qriggwndarrock,  Chislekursi. 
McClubb,  Sib  TBOUAs,BAa,r,,Belmont,  Belfast s  wnd  Reform  Cluh,B.W, 
fMcOoNNBLL,  John,  65,  Holland  Park,  W, 
McDonald,  H.   0.,  Warwick  House,  South  Norwood  Park,  8.E.s  trnd 

84^  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
McDonald,  Jambs  E.,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  B.C. 
McDoNBLL,  Abthxtb  W.,  St.  Bdmund*s,  Denmark  HiU,  Wirnbledtm,  S.W, 
McEachabn,  Malcolm  Donald,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 
McBvEN,  Dayid  Paintbb,  24^  Penibridge  Square,  W. 
MoBwBN,  Albzandbb,  Mottingham  Lodge,  Eltham,  Kentg  and2,  Dra^^t 

Gardens,  E.C. 
McEwxN,  J.  F.,  Mottingham  Lodge,  Eltham,  KemU 
McGatin,  William  B.,  10,  Aberdeen  Park,  Higl^bwry^  N. 
McIlwbaith,  Andbbw,  6,  Fenchwreh  Street,  E.C, 
McInttbk,  J.  P.,  8,  New  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
fMclTEB,  Datid,   Woodslee,  Spital,  Birkenhead  j   and    WtnUass,  How, 

Ambleside, 
McKbbbell,  B.  M.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W,;  and  HiU* 

house,  Dttndonald,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 
McLba,  Kbnmeth,  F.B.G.S.,31,  Glouceeter  Street,  Wa/rwick  Square;  S.W. 
McLean,  T.  M.,  61,  Belsise  Park,  N.W. 
McLeod,  Geoboe,  9,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh;    and  Oriental  CM), 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
McMahon,  Colonel  C.  J.,  B.A.,  101,  Warwick  B4>ad,  EarVs  Court,  S.W.f 

and  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
McMuBDo,  Colonel  Bowabd,  28  Jir  29,  St.  S*oithin*s  Lane,  E.C. 
Mainwabino,  Randolph,  Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 
Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
Mallesok,  Frank  B.,  Disfton  Manor  House,  Wineheomhe,  Cheltenham, 


Resident  FeUowB. 


XXV 


Yetrof 
JSBlection. 

1883 


1884 

1879 
1868 

690  1886 

1883 
1881 
1868 
1878 
695  1884 
1879 
1886 

1886 


700 


70s 


710 


1885 
1886 
1882 
1881 
1877 
1886 
1882 
1886 
1882 
1879 
1886 
1886 

1880 
1884 
1886 

1888 


71S 


1877 
1876 
1878 
1886 
1872 

720  1877 
1877 
1878 
1874 
1879 

725    1874 


flCALLESOK,  CoLONXL  OiORQB  BsvcK,  C.S.I.,  27,  West  Cromwell  Road^ 

8.W.:  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Malliicbon,  Steuart  J.  W.,  Qaeensland  Ooyermnent  Office,  1,  Wo$tm%$uter 

Chambere,  8.W. 
Hanackji,  Thb  Sbtna  E.,  8t,  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fMANCHBSTBB,  Hi8  Geacb  THB  DuKB  OF,  K.P.,  1,  Great  Stanhope  Street, 

W,i  ani  KinibolUm  Castle,  8t,  NeoU, 
Mandbb,  S.  Thbodobb,  BjL^Momington  Place,  TettenhaZl  Road,  Wolverm 

Hampton, 
Marlbt,  Willi  ah,  106,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
Mann,  W.  E.,  17,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 

tl£ANNBBB*SuTTON,  HoN.  Gbahax,  Clos  Mont.  B.  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
Habchant,  W.  L.,  Crow's  Nest,  Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey* 
Habcvs,  John,  9,  Lancaster  Road,  Belsize  Park,  jr.TT. 
Mabb,  William  H.,  16,  Onslow  Square,  S,W 
Mabkb,    David,   4^    Cornwall    Mansions,     Cornwall    Gardens,    South 

KensingtoT^  S,W. 
Haiiks,  Lionbl,  ears  qf  L,  H,  Marhs,  Esq.,  26,  Clanriearde  Gardens^ 

Baysvfoter,  W. 
Mabbh,  Hbnbt,  Oressy  House,  Woodsley  Road,  Leeds. 
Mabhhall,  Abtbub,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
Mabshall,  Ebnbm  Luxxoobb,  9,  St,  Helen's  Place,  JS,0. 
fKABSHALL,  Sib  Jambs,  O.M.O.,  RichmoTid  House,  Roehampton,  8,W, 
Mabshall,  John,  F.B.Q.S.,  68,  North  Side,  Wandsworth  Common,  8.W, 
Mabston,  Edwabd,  188,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
tMABTiN,  Fbakcis,  19,  Buty  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W, 
Mabtin,  Hbnbt,  Sussev  House,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
Mabtin,  Jambs,  12,  Barbican,  E.C. 
Mabtin,  William,  Swmyyhill,  JhsmfriesS'sMre,  N.B. 
fMASON,  Stbphbn,  M.P.,  la,  Red  Lion  Court,  Wailing  Street,  E.G. 
fMATHBSON,  Albx.  Fbbgetal,  9,  GlendowsT  Place,  South  Kensinffton, 

8.W. 
Mattbbson,  Wiluam,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  HiU,  W. 
Matthbws,  Jambs,  21,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Matthbws,  Lt.-Col.  Bobbbt  L.,  Assistant  Comxnissai7-Gen«nI,  Rkyl, 

North  Wales. 
Matobin,  William  H.,  O.B.,  6,  Courtfield  Gardens,  Sovih  Kensington, 

S.W. 
Matnabd,  H.  W.,  St.  Aubyns,  Grosvenor  HiU,  Wimbledon,  S.W, 
Matnb,  Edwabd  Gbatbs,  M.A.,  40,  Elgin  Road,  Dvhlin. 
Mbinbbtshaobn,  Ebnbst  Louis,  Belmont,  WimUedon  Common,  8,  W^ 
Mblhuisr,  William,  63,  Vicarage  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
Mbbbwbthbb,  F.  L.  8.,  Ingateetone  HaU,  Tngatestone,  Essex, 
Mbbbt,  William  L.,  Wool  Emekange,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
tMBTCALFB,  Fbank  E.,  Highfield,  Hendon,  N. 
Mbwbitbn,  William  B.,  1,  Baiik  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
MiLLBB,  John,  Calderwood,  Palace  Road,  RoupeU  Park,  S.W. 
MiLLBB,  William,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
tMiLLs,  Sib  Chablbs,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  the  Gape  of 

Good  Hope),  7,  Albert  Marisions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


XXYl 

Tear  of 
ElecUoD, 

<1883 

1884 
1886 
1878 
730  1881 
1886 
1883 

1868 

1869 

735  1883 
1884 
1869 
1877 
1885 

740  1878 
1873 
1873 
1885 
1868 

745  1873 

1883 
1885 

1886 

1876 
750  1882 
1868 
1884 
1885 
1886 

755  1886 
1869 
1886 
1885 
1884 

760  1881 
1875 
1885 
1882 
1883 

765  1882 


Royal  CoUmiai  Institute. 

HiLNEB,  Egbert,  St.  Vincent,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W.;    and 

24  and  25,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
MiTCHENEB,  John.  1,  Sussex  Gardens,  Tkurltno  Park  Rood,  Dulwich,  8.S» 
MoBEBLT,  O.  E.,  9,  Qracechv^eh  Street,  E.G. 
MoCATTA,  E&NEST  G.,  58,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, 
MoFFATT,  Qeoeob,  6,  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

MoiB,  BoBBBT  N.,  West  African  Telegraph  Co,,  106,  Cannon  Street,  E»C^ 
HoLESwoBTH,  The  Bey.  Yisoonnt,  8,  Palace  Gate,  8.W. ;  and  St,  Petroch 

Rectory,  St,  Issey,  Cornwall. 
MoLiMKUX,  OiSBOBNB,  6,  Holland  ViUas  Road,  Kensington,    W.$  and 

1,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C, 
MoMCK,  Rt.  Hoy.  Viscount,  G.G.M.O.,  BrooWs  Cluh,  8,W,;  and  Charle^ 

ville,  Enniskerry,  WicUow, 
Montagu,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Bobebt,  41,  QusenU  Gate,  S.W, 
MoNTEPiOBB,  Hebbbrt  B.,  11,  Qucen  Victoria  Street,  E.J. 
Mgnteviobv,  Jacob,  85,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Momtepiorb,  J.  B.,  36,  Kensingt4m  Gardens  Square,  W. 
MoNTEFiOBE,  JOSEPH  G.,  1,  Cloisters,  Temple,  E,0. 
Montefiobe,  Leslie  J.,  28,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
tMoNTOOMEBiB,  HuoH  E.,  36,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Hoodie,  G.  P.,  Sussea  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey, 
MooDT,  Habrt,  WcUlington,  Surrey;  and  88,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
MooBB,  Abthub  Chisglv,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Wm.  Fredk.,  care  of  R.  Goldshrough  ^  Co.,  Limited,  156,  Leaden^ 

hall  Street,  E.C, 
tMooBHOUBE,EDWABD, c/o  BankofNcw Zealand, l,Queen  Victoria  Street,  S. C. 
Mobbing,  Ohables   Algebnon,  C.E.,   25,  Qusen^s  Mansions,  Victoria 

Street,  S.  W, 
Moboan,  Bt.   Hon.   Geoboe  Csbobnb,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  59,  Green  Street^ 

Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
•  MoBOAN,  Hbnbt  J.,  OttauHt,  Canada, 

fMoBGAK,  Octayius  Vaughan,  M.  p.,  13,  The  BdUons,  South  Kensington^S.  TT. 
MoBOAN,  Septikus  Vaughan,  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Morgan,  William  Pbitchard,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C* 
MoBBis,  Edwabd  Bobert,  J.P.,  14,  Dowgaie  Hill,  E.C, 
MoBBisoN,  Walteb,  M.P.,  Malham  Tarn,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds;  and  T7, 

Cromwell  Road,  S,W. 
MoBT,  E&NEST,  Clergy  School,  Leeds. 
MoBT,  W ,  1,  Stanley  Crescent,  Netting  HiU,  W, 

Mosenthal,  Fbedk.  (4th  Bait.  Torks.  Begiment),  25,  Maddox  Street,  W, 
Mosbnthal,  Habbt,  23,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
MossE,  James  Bobert,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  4,  Eaton  Gardens,  Ealing,  W. 
MouAT,  Fbbdebic  John,  M.D.,  12,  Durham  ViUas,  Kensington,  W. 
MuiB,  Hugh,  80,  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
tMuiR,  Robert,  Heathlands,  WimMedon  Common,  S,W, 
Mullins,  Geobqe  Lane,  II,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
MuBBAT,  Felix  8.,  Office  of  Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

7,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  8.  W, 
Murray,   Kenbic  B.,   The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  84,  Kinff 
William  Street,  E.C. 
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of 
SlectioD. 

1880 
1884 


1875 

1881 

770  1877 

1885 
1874 

1881 
1881 

775  1B81 
1885 
1882 
1885 
1868 

780  1886 

.1884 

1881 

1885 

1884 

785  1868 


1880 
1878 
1882 
1880 
790  1881 
1885 

1884 
1874 

1883 
795  1876 
1875 
1875 
1882 
1885 
800    1883 

1882 
1882 

1872 


HuRRAT,  W.  M..  12, 13  and  14,  Barhiean,  EX. 

MusGHAYK,  George   A.,  45,  Holla'nd  Park,    W.;  and    Oriental   Cluh, 
Hanover  Square,  W, 

fNAiRN,  JoHK,  (Heka,  Mtyunt  Park  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Nathan,  Alfred  N.,  6,  Hamsell  Street,  E.G. 

Nathan,  Hon.  Henry  (late  M.L.C.  British  Colairbta),  Daehwood  Hotue, 

9,  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
Nathan,  Louis  A.,  25,  Queenehorough  Terrace,  W. 
t  Nas,  Sir  Yirgile,  K.G.M.Q.,  M.L.C.  (Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  care 

of  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Ovihrie  ^  Go,,  89,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 
Nbate,  Edward  S.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Nbedham,  Sir  Joseph  The  Ferns,  W&yhridge. 
Nelson,  Edward  M.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nelson,  George  Henrt,  The  Lavm,  Warwick. 
Ness,  Gayin  Parker,  19,  Porehest&r  Tertaee,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Neyill,  Walter  P.,  4,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  MoorgaU  Street,  E.G. 
Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The  Orange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N. 
Nichol,  Borert,  11,  BwHhUl  Bow,  E.G. 
NicoL,  GsoROE  Garden,  3,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 
NiHiLL,  Paul  H.,  37)  Gharterhouse  Square,  E.G. 

NiMVo,  WiLLiAH,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  4,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 
NiYBN,  George,  Gommereial  Bank  of  Australia,  LimiUd,  1,  Bishopsgaite 

Street,  E.G. 
NoBMANBT,  The  Most  Hon.  the  MARquis  ov,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G.,  OakdaUp 

The  Holmwood,  Dorking,  Surrey;  Mulgrave  Gastle,  Yorkshires  and 

Travellers^  Glub,  S.W. 
North,  Charlrs,  Swi-Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield. 
Nobth,  Frederick  William,  F.G.S.,  Eowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regis. 
North,  Harrt,  8,  Graven  Street,  W.G. 
NouRSE,  Henrt,  Athenosum  Glub,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
NoTBLLi,  L.  W.,  8,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Nugent,  Col.  Sir  Charles  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United  Service 

Glub,  Gharles  Street,  S.W. 
NuNN,  CoMPTON  John,  Eastnor,  Grescent  Wood  Road,  Sydenham  MiU,  S.E, 
Nutt,  B.  W.,  Gonservative  Glub,  St.  Jatne^s  Street,  S.  W. 

Oakbs,  Arthur  M.D.,  99,  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ohlson,  James  L.,  51,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 

fOpPENHBiM,  Hermann,  17,  Rue  des  Londres,  Paris. 

Oppbnheimer,  Joseph,  52,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Ore,  John  Brtson,  Blantyre  Lodge,  Westcombe  Park,  S.E. 

OsBORN,  John  Lee,  2,  Victoria  Mansions,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

tOsBORNE,  Captain  Frank,  Army  and  Navy  Glub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and 

35,  Half  Moon  Street,  W. 
OsBORNB,  P.  Hill,  Karenga,  Bath  Road,  Gheltenham. 
Oswald,  Wm.  Walter,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  149,  Leadetihall 

Street,  E.G. 
Otwat,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  36,  Ghester  Square, 

S.W.  s  and  Athencsum  Glub,  Pall  MaU,  S.  W. 
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1880 

1875 

1882 
1878 
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OwsN,  Sib  Philip  Cumlifi b,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.B.,  2,  The  Residenees^ 

•    South  Kensington  Museum,  8.W. 

Paddon,  Wm.  Wreforb,  34,  St,  Charles*  Square,  North  Kemington,  TT. 
Pallisvb,  G.  Wbat,  New  Zealand,  Oovemment  QjBUce,  7,    Westnwnster 

Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Palmbb,  Hbbtbt  Pollabd,  Beaeonsfield  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. ;  and  66, 

IkUe  Street,  Port  Street,  Manchester, 
Palmer,  William  Isaac,  Hillside,  Reading,  Berks. 
Parbubt,  Grarlbs,  3,  De  Vers  Gardens,  Kensv^gton,  W. 
Parburt,  Gborob  William,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.G. 
Pareitt,  Gaptain  William,  1,  Hertford  Oardens,  Albert  Bridge,  S.W. 
Park,  W.  G.  Guvningham,  25,  Lime  Street,  E.G. 
Parxbb,  Abchibald,  Camden  Wood^   OhitlUhurst;   and  8,  East  India 

Avenue,  E.G. 
Pabkbb,  Gbobsb  B.,  Athenmwn  Olub,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Pabkbb,  Obobob  G.,  108  and  104,  Pahnerstan  Buildings,  B.C. 
Parkington,  Gaptain  J.  BoPBB,  24,  Grutehed  Friars,  E,C, ;  64,  Addimm 

Boad,  Kensington,  W. ;  amd  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Pabsobb,  Thomas,  Adelaide  Marine  AaanzBHoe  Go.,  Jerusalem  Chambers, 

ComhiU,  E.G. 
Patbbsok  J.,  7  and  8,  Australian  Avenue,  E.G. 
Pattbbsok,  Mtlbs,  28,  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
fPATiiNSOK,  Joseph,  12,  Bow  Lane,  E.G. 
Paul,  H.  Honcbbief,  12,  Lansdovone  Greeeent,  Notti-ng  HiU,  W. 
Patmb,  John,  34,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. ;  and  Kathlamba,  The  AvenMe, 

Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
tPBACE,  Waltbb  (Natal  GoTernment  Emigration  Agent),  21,  Pinsbwry 

Circus,  E.C. 
Peacock,  Gborob,  27,  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.G. 
Peacock,  J.  M.,  Clevedon,  Addiseombe,  Surrey. 
fPEAKE,  Gborob  Hbrbbbt,  B.A.,  LL3.,  14,  Wilton  Street,  Groevenor 

Place,  S.W. 
fPEARCE,  William,  M.P.,  29,  Park  Lane,  W. ;  Oarlton  Club,  S.W.f  and 

10,  Park  Terrace,  Glasgow,  N.B. 
tPEEK,  Guthbebt  Eooab,  Wimbledon  Houee,  Wimbledon. 
tPBEK,  Sib  Henbt  W.  Babt.,  Wimbledon  House,  Wimbledon. 
Peel,  Wiluam  Ghables,  Fair  View,  Sunningdale,  Berks  ;  and  NaUonal 

Conservative  CUtb,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Pellt,  Leonard,  Loughton  Rectory,  Essex. 
Pemberton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  HaU,  Cambridge. 
Pbndbb,  John,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  60,  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.G.;  and  IS,  Arlington  Street,  S.W. 
Penney,  Edwabd  G.,  8,  West  HiU,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Pebcbval,  Augustus  G.,  13,  SibeUa  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
Pebrino,  Ghables,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Perrt,  The  Bight  Bet.  Bishop,  D.D.,  82,  Avenue  Boad,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 
Peters,  Gobdon  Donaldson,  Ivy  Lodge,  Fvlham,  S.W. 
Peterson,  Wiluam,  Higl^nds,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8 A 
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1882 
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1884 
1872 
1880 


tPJBTHBBiCK,  Bdwabd  A.,  Fattu  Tarra,  Brixton  HtM,  8.W. 

Phabazyw,  Edwabd,  8t.  Chorge^a  Club,  Hanover  Square,  IT. 

Phklps,  J.  J.,  WilUyw  Bank,  Limerick, 

Phxupott,  Bicrabd,  3,  Ahchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

PiNCXNST,  William,  MUford  HiU,  Saliehwry, 

tPix,    Bcas-Admikal     Bedford,   Leaeide,    Kingmoood    Road,    Upper 

Norvjood,  8,E. 
Plbtdbll,  T.  G.,  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Auatralia,  24,  Lombard  Street, 

E.C. 
Plubs,  Samuxl  Swiss,  Friary  Lodge,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Pools,  Jomr  B.,  Ueure.  Gordon  Sf  Ooteh,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 

Cireue,B.C. 
tPooRS,  Kajob  B.,  Old  Lodge,  Newton  Toney,  Saliahury,  Hante. 
Pops,  William  Aonsw,  Merrington  House,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

Union  Club,  S.W. 
PoBTSR,  BoBXBT,  Westfield  House,  South  Lyncombe,  Bath. 
P08N0,  Ghablbb  JAquBS,  141,  New  Bond  Street,  W, ;  and  19,  Finsbury 

Cirous,  E.C. 
fPdTTBB,  John  Wilson,  15,  Great  St.  Helen's,  B.C. 
PouLTBB,  Abthur  L.,  6,  ArthwT  Street  West,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Prabd,  Abthub  Gampbbll,  16,  Talbot  Square,  W. 
I^BANCB,  BsoiNALD  H.,  2,  Hereulos  Passage,  E.C.  ;  and  Vrognal,  Hamp. 

stead,  N.W. 
Fbankbbd,  Pbtbr  D.,  The  KnoU,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Pbankbsd,  Psbct  J.,  1,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Pbbbce,  Wiluam  Hbnbt,  F.B.S.,  Mamb.   Inst.   G.B.,   Gothic  Lodge, 

Wimbledon. 
PsBTiTft,  Joseph  Wbsdon,  13,  Church  Terrace,  Lee,  Kent. 
Pricb,  Evan  J.,  11,  Clement* s  Lane,  E.G. 
Fbuccb,  John  S.,  20,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Pritobabd,  Ghablbs  Albxandsb»  8,  Powis  Road,  Brighton;  and  Naiional 

ConservaUve  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Pbobtk,  Lbblib  Ghablbb,  23,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W. 
PuoH,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  64^  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 
PuBTis,  GiLBSBT,  6,  Bow  ChuTchyerd,  E.C. 
PuBTSS,  Obobob  H.,  12,  Wood/viUe  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

QuiN,  Gbobob. 

QuiBK,  Thomas  F.,  10,  PaU  MaU  East,  S.W, 

Badcutfb,  p.  Gopplbston,  Verriford,  nr.  Plymouth;  and  Union  Club,  8.  W, 
Bab,  Jambs,  32,  PhUlimore  €hirdens,  Kensington,  W. 
Bab,  John,  MJ>^  LL.D.,  F.B.S^  4,  Addison  Gardens  West,  Kensington,  W. 
Baihbt,  MajoiuGbnsbal  Arthur  Macan,  Trowseoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
Balli,  Pandbli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  8.  W. 
Bamsat,  Bobsbt,  Wootton  Court,  Canterbury. 
Bamsdbn,  Bichard,  Chadtoick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
fBANRiN,  Jambs,  H.P.,  86,  Ennismore  Gardetis,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn, 
Hereford. 
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Bankin,  William  H.,  M.  Inst.  C.S.,  70,  Queen's  Rood,  Finshury  Park,  N. 
BAW80N,  Sir  Bawson  W.,  K.G.H.Q.,  G.B.,  68,  Cornwall  Oardena,  8,W. 
BAWSToaNG,  Bey.  A.  Q.fBaldersUme  Qnmget  SUicklmm;  and  21,  Henrietta 

Square,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 
Bba,  Charles,  Scottish  Club,  Dover  Street,  W, 
tBsAT,  THE  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  Qovemmenit  House,  Bombay, 
BSDPATH,  Pbteb,  The  Manor  House,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
Beio,  Dayid,  A.In8fc.G.E.,  Thomaneau  House,  Milnathort,  Kinross^TUre,  N.B, 
Bbid,  Gborob,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Bbid,  William,  55,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W, 
Bbid,  William  L.,  15,  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Bbknib,  George  Hall,  6,  East  India  Avenue,  E,C. 
Bbvett,  Gapt.  Bichabd,  27,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 
B1CHARD8ON,  William,  3,  Lindum  Terrace,  Lincoln. 
Bichabdson,  William  Bidlet,  Alwyn  Hoibse,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
BiCHMAK,  H.  J.,  46,  Clanricarde  Oardens,  Baystoater,  W, 
BiDLET,  William,  K.  Inat.  G.E.,  F.G.S.,  19,  Spencer  Park,  Wandsworth 

Common,  8.W. 
BiTiNOToN,  Alexander,  8,  QUuhury  Road,  West  Kensington,  W.;  and 

Arts  Club,  17,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
B0BBRT8,  Erasmus  G.,  St.  John's,  Anthony,  Devonport. 
BoBBRTs,  Thomas  Langdon,  Rookhwrst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon^ 
Bobbstson,  Alrxander  Milne,  M.D.,  QfmvUle  House,  Alton  Road,  Roe* 

hampton,  S.W, 
Bobbrtson,  Gampbbll  a.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  Kew  Broad  Street,  B.C.  ; 

a/nd  34,  Addison  Gardens  North,  W. 
Bobinson,  Augustus O.,  Greta House,Leigham  Court  Road, Streatham, S.W. 
Bobinson,  Charles  Edward,  57,  Mansfield  Road,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W. 
Bobinson,  Libut.-Golonbl  C.  W.,  Assistant  Quartermaeter-GenenJ,  North 

Cam,p,  Aldershot, 
Bobinson,  Hbnrt  Jambs,  7,  OakhiU  Terrace,  West  Hill,  Putney,  S.W. 
Bobinson,  Sir  Brtan,  Sunnyside,  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
tBoBiNsoN,  James  Salkeld,  Boachbank,  Rochdale. 
Bobinson,   Hurrell    B.,  M.InBt.C.E.,    95,  PhUbeaeh   Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
Bolland,  Adam  (Junb.),  Seabank  House,  Aberdour,  Fifeshire,  N.B, 
fBoME,  Charles,  Compton  Castle,  North  Cadbwry,  Somerset ;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 
Bomb,  Thomas,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  near  Cheltenham, 
Bomillt,  Charles  E.,  29,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 
Bonald,  B.  B.,  Pemhury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
BosE,  B.  Lancabteb,  1,  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
BosB,  Charles  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C. 
BosE,  The  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Bartholomew  House, 

Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  18,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
fBosEBBRT,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  or,  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley 

Square  ;  and  Dalm^ny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
Boss,  Hamilton,  22,  Basit^ghall  Street,  E.C. 

Boss,  Hugh  Cameron,  care  of  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa^  10, 
ClemenVs  Lane,  E.C. 
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Boss,  John,  Morven  Park,  Potters  Bar,  N. 

Boss,  John  Oallindib,  46,  Holland  Street,  Kensington,  W. 

Boea,  J.  GBAfTON,  Oriental   Club,  Hanover  Sqwire,  W. 

Boss,  WiLUAM,  24,  Coleman  Street,  B.C. 

BoUTLiDOB,  Thomas,  Claaheugh,  Sunderland, 

BussxLL,  Captain  A.  H.,  L' Eglantine,  Lausanne,  Suntterland, 

BussELL,  Hbnbt  Bobbbt,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  8.W. 

BussBLL,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carltan  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W,;  and  66,  Queens- 

borough  Terracef  W. 
BussBLL,  Thomas,  Haremare  Hall,  Hurstgreen,  Sussea, 
BnssBLL,  Thomas,  G.H.O.,  68,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
BussBLL,  T.  Pubvis,  Warroeh,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B, 
Btall,  B.,  4,  Garfield  Buildings,  Oray's  Inn  Boad,  W.C. 

Sadlbb,  Cbablbs,  18,  PeuUry,  B.C. 

fSAiLLABD,  Philip,  85,  Aldersgate  Street,  B.C. 

Sainsbubt,  Gbobob  Edwabd,  27,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  B.C. 

Samuxl,  Sib  Saul,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  New  Soaih  WaleB), 

5,  Westminster  Chambers,  S.W. 
tSANDEBSON,  JoHN,  Bvllef^s  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
tSABGEADNT,  SiB  W.  C.,  K.G.H.G.,  61,  Montogu  Square,  W. ;  and  CoUmial 

Qffiee,  Douming  Street,  S.W. 
Sassoon,  Abthub,  12,  LeadenhaU  Street,  B.C. 
Saundebs,  Abthub  Golyille,  9,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  S*W. 
Saundxbs,  H.  W.  Dxmain,  Fanshatos,  Hertford. 
Saundebs,  Thomas  Dodgson,  Ttoyfordbury,  Croydon, 
Satagb,  Wm.  Fbxdk.,  42,  Pdlmerston  Buildings,  Bishopsgate  Street,  B.C. 
Scales,  Hebbebt  F.,  9,  Fenehurch  Street,  B.C. 
Scabth,  Letesoit  Bdwabd,  M.A.,  3,  Mslbury  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 
ScHiFF,  Ghablbs,  22,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
ScHWABTZB,  G.   B.   B.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Lodge,  Betdah  Hill,  5JP.;  and 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James* s  Street,  S.W. 
ScLAKDBBs,  Alxxakdeb,  10,  Cedars  Boad,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Sconce,  G.  OoLquHOUN,  63,  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
SooTT,  Abbaham,  4,  Palace  Boad,  Streatham  HiU,  S.  E. 
ScoTT,  Abchibald  B.,  18,   Doum  Street,  PiceadiUy,  W.tand  United 

University  Club,  PaU  MalllEast,  S.W. 
Scott,  Ghables  J.,  1,  Blessington  Boad,  Lee,  SJI. 
Scott,  Bobbbt,  Connaught  Hotue,  Harlesden,  N.W. 
ScouBTiELD,  Bobbbt,  Tanylan,  Kidwelly,  Carmarthenshire, 
Seabight,  James,  7,  Bast  India  Avenue,  B.C. 
Seddon,  Abthub,  care  of  Messrs.  W,  Ooodwin  ^  Co.,  7,  Brunswick  Street, 

Liverpool. 
Sblbt,  Pbideaux,  Koroit,  North  Ph.,  Croydon ;  and  4,  Threadneedle,  St.,  B.  C. 
Shand,  Sib  G.  Fabquhab,  62,  Laiuuister  Gate,  W. 
SHAND-HABVEr,  J  AMES  WiDBiNGTON,  CostU  SsmpU,  Lochwif¥noch,  Ben" 

frewshire,  N.B. 
Shaw,  Golonbl,  £.  W.,  44,  Blacktcater  Boad,  Eastbourne, 
Shennan,  Datid  a..  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Shxppabd,  Albeet  K.,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  CUmenVs  Lane,  B.C. 
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Shipbteb,  Hekbt  F.,  87,  Ketmngton  Gardens  Square,  W. ;  and  Conserva' 

tive  Clvh,  8t.  James* 8  Street,  S,W. 
Short,  Charles,  OfUe  of  **The  Argus**  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
Bidet,  Charles,  18,  Queen's  Oate  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
SiLLSM,  John  Henbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Club,  S.W. 
tSiLTst,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Hillside,  Chislehurst. 
tSiLTEB,  S.  W.,  3,  Toric  Gate,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 
Sim,  Colonel  Edward  Cotsgarne,  B.^.,  82,  James  Street,  Buckingkam 

Gate,  S.W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
SiMMONDS,  P.  L.,  85,  Finborough  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
t Simmons,  General  Sir  Lintorn,  B.E.,  G.C.B.,  The  Palace,  Malta; 

and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Commander  H.  G.,  B-K.,  JBlm  Lodge,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey, 
SiNAUER,  SiQiSMxnfD,  80,  Pemhridge  Gardens,  W. 
Sinclair,  Dayid,  2,  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  HiU,  8.S. ;  and  19,  Silver  Street, 

E.C. 
Skinner,  Thomab,  1,  Boyal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.G. 
Slade,  George  Penkiyil,  Kanimbla,  Fits  John's  Avenue,  Hampstead. 

N.W. 
Sladen,  St.  Barbb,  Seatl^ield,  Beigate, 
Slazenoer,  Balph,  56,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Smith,  Arthur,  The  Shrvhbery,  Walmer,  Kent, 
Smith,  Catterson,  18,  TTood  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Smith,  Clarence,  J.P.,  Mansion  House  Bldgs,,  4,  Queen  Victoria  St,  E.C, 
Smith,  Dayid,  H.P.,  11,  Arundel  Terrace,  Brighton. 
Smith,  Sir  Francis  V.,  19,  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
Smith,  John,  10,  Aldermanbury  Avenue,  E.C. 
Smith,  Lieitt.  G.  Mansfield,  B.N.,  10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Smith,  Hbnrt   Gardner,  Peel  Biver  Company,  Palmerston  Buildings, 

Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Smith,  Joseph  J.,  5,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C, 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carlston,  Princee  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  Westeide, 

Clapham  Common,  S,  W. 
Smith,  Walter  F.,  10,  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Smith,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Henet,  M..P.,3,  Grosvenor  Place,  8.  W.g 

and  Greenlands,  HenLey-on-Thamss. 
fSoMERViLLE,  ARTHUR  FowNKS,  Pewnerly,  Christchurch  Boad,  Bourne- 

mouth;  and  Oxford  JJT  Cambridge  Club,PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
SoPER,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Bury  Street,  St,  MaryAme,  E.C, ;  Hare- 

stone,  Caterham  Valley;  and  Devonshire  Club, St.  James* s Street, S.W. 
Spalding,  Samuel,  84,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Spanier,  Adolf,  114,  Fellows  Boad,  N.W. 

Spenslet,  Howard,  F.S.S.,  F.B.G.S.,  12,  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W. 
tSPROSTON,  Hugh,  Hughville,  Woodside,  S.E. 
SquTBB,  Bey.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
Stafford,  Sir  Edward  W.,  E.C.M.G.,   48,  Stanhope   Gardens,    South 

Kensington,  S.W. 
1885  I  Stalet,  T.  p.,  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. ;  and  20,  Bury  Street,  St. 

James's,  S.W, 


1883 
1885 
1884 

1888 
1868 
1885 

1869 
1884 

1881 
1884 
1885 

1884 
1883 

1886 
1886 
1879 
1879 
1886 
1878 
1872 
1886 
1886 
1885 

1880 
1884 

1884 
1878 

1881 
1874 


Resident  FeUows* 


XXXIU 


of 
EleetioD. 

1872 
1878 

1875 
looo  1882 

1884 
1875 
1881 
1881 

1005  1882 
1886 

1874 


1881 
1877 
loio  1883 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1875 

1015    1880 
1884 

1883 
1884  J 
1884 
>020  1878 
1885 
1868 
1883 
1875 

1025    1889 

1885 
1883 

1883 

1880 

1030    1876 

1885 

1881 
1881 

1886 
103s    1873 


Stanford,  Edvabd,  CfMhotvugh  Eoum,  Br^mUih  K^nt, 

Stabkc,    J.    Gibson,    M.A.,    F.S.A.     (Soot.),    SVvf««0r  MoLm^    near 

Dumfries,  JT.BL 
Stkim,  Andrew,  Protea  Howe,  Cambridge  ijfardens,  Notting  Hill,  IF. 
8TCiiV«  Arthur  Taylor,.  42,  Ladbroke  Square,  Kensington,  W. 
STXPHBNd,  Olsmkmt,  Ingleside,  Woodville  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 
Stkyrnson,  La&iCDKR  C,  78,  0(mrtfield  Gwrdene,  South  Kensingtony  S.  W, 
Strwart,  Grorgr,  47,  Me^rk  Lane,  E.G. 
Strwart,    Robert    M.,    Bawthome,  BiokUyj   Kent^   and   61,  Milton 

Street,  SXJ. 
Stewart,  Wiliuk  Arnott,  88,  Oourtfieid  Otcrdens,  South  Keneington,  S.  IV, 
Stirling,  Archibald  William,  7,  Obeenrntory  Avenue,  Kensington,  W, 
t Stirling,  Sir  Charlrs  E.  F.,  Bart.,  Olorat,  Milton  ofCampsie,  N.B, 

and  Junior  Cariton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S,W, 
Stirling,  /.  Archibald,  38,  Harcourt  Terrace,  Reddiffe  Square,  S.  W, 
Stone,  F.  W.,  BXJ.L.,  7,  Kew  Square,  Li7hcoln*s  Inn,  W.C^ 
Storrr,  Thomas,  5  and  6,  Billiter  Avenue,  E,C, 
Storrr,  Wm.,  6  and  6,  Billiter  Avenue,  E.C* 
Stott,  Thomas,  Thombank,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
Stovin,  Rev.  C.  F.,  59,  Warwick  Square,  S.W, 
Strangwats,  H.  B.  T.,  Shapioick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset;  and  5,*  Puanp 

Court,  Temple,  E.C 
fSTRXBT,  Edmund,  MiUfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
Strebtbr,  Q*  Skblton,  The  Mount,  Primrose  HUl,  N.W,;    <md  2fational 

Conservative  Clutr,  Poll  Mall,  S.W, 
Strickland,  Gliteb  Roper,  Hampafield,  P^Jtney^  S.W, 
Stuart,  John,  20^  Bucklersbury,  E,C 

Stuttatord,  S.  R.,  The  Paarl,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streaiham  Hill,  S.W^ 
Sutherland, His  Grace  theDukr  oF,K.G.,Sto/ror(i  House,St,James's,8.W. 
SwAiNR,  S.  A.,  1,  St.  Mcury^s  Terrace,  Park  Road,  Battersea,  S,W. 
Swale,  Rev.  H.  J.,  M.A.»  J.F.,  Ingjield  Hall,  SetUe,  Yorkshire, 
Swanzt,  Francis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  EX, 
StmonSj  Q(.  J.,  F.R.S.,.62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Talbot,  Oolonel  the  Hon.  Reginald,  O.B.  (lab  Life*  6aar4s),  1^  Mai^ 

Chester  Sqva'ne,  W-, 
Tallbnts,  George  Wm.,  B.A,  62,  Ennismare  Gardens,  S.W, 
TANOYBr  Georoe,  Seothfield  HaU,  Sandsworth,  Birv^ingham  ;.  and  35, 

Qmeen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tangtr,  Richard,   Gilbertstone  HaU,  BiekenhUlf  Birmingham ;.  and  85, 

Qusen  Vieteria  Street,  E,C. 
Tavler,  Frank,  F.B.G.S.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  B.C. 
Taylor,  Charles  J.,  60,  Courtjield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Tatlor,  J.  V.  E.,  14,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W,;  and  St.  Faith* s  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  S.W, 
fTATLOR,  Theodore  C,  Sunny  Bank,  Bailey,  Torkshire. 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  The  Nash,  near 

Worcester}  and  Athencsum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Temple,  Warner,  37,  Moorgate  Street,  B.C. 

*TENKTsoi?,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  D.C.L.,  Aldworth,  Hademere,  Surrey. 

c 


XXXIV 

Year  of 
BleoUon. 

1885 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


1884 


1886 


1881 

1040  1883 

1875 

1886 

1877 
1869 
1045  1872 
1883 
1886 
1883 

1882 

1050  1875 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1884 

1055  1878 

1885 
1886 
1883 

1878 
1060  1885 
1878 
1885 
1881 
1884 


1065    1879 

1883 

1882 

1874 

1885 
1070    1882 


Tbbbt,  Libctenant-Colonbl  Fbbdbbick  S.»  2,  Princes  Road,  South 
WimhUdon, 

Tesghbmakbb,  Chables,  Elsinore,  Exmouth,  Devon  $  and  National  Oon- 
servaUve  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Thomas,  Jambs  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.B.Q.S.,  Chiiif  Surveyor,  War  Depart- 
ment, Horse  Guards,  Whitehall  f  Thatched  House  CM,  St  James's: 
and  26r  Oloueester  Street,  Warwick  Square^  S,W. 

Thomas,  John,  18,  Wood  Street,  E,C. ;  and  BaUnayn  House,  Homsey  lMne,N, 

Thompson,  Abtbub  Bailbt,  Swmatra,  Bowmemouth. 

Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  ComhUl,  S.C^ 

Thobnb,  William,  Messrs,  Stuttaford  §r  Oo^  49,  Fore  Street,  B.C. ;  and 
Rusd/onf  Bondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 

Thbvpp,  Lbonabd  W^  67,  Ker^eington  Gardens  Square,  TT. 

Tidmam,  Paul  Fbedbbick,  34,  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C, 

TiNLiNB,  Gbobob,  12,  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

tTiNLiKB,  Jambs  Maddeb,  12,  Pembridge  Square,  Baysviater,  W. 

Tod,  Hbnbt,  13a,  (freat  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ToDB,  John  Bpencbb  Bbtdobs,  CM.  0^24,  Cathcart  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington, 8,W, 

Tomkinson,  Gbobob  Abmold,  B.A.y  LL.B^  89»  Dickinson  Street,  Man-' 
Chester. 

Tooth,  Feed.,  Park  Farm,  Sevenodks,  Kent. 

ToBLEssE,  Lieut.  Abthitb  W,,  B.N.,  H.M.S."  Yemon,"  Portsmouth. 

f  Tbatebs,  John  Amoky,  Domey  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey, 

Tbeyob-Bopeb,  W.,  148,  Cambridge  Street,  S.W. 

Tbill,  Geqboe,  ProtetM,  Doods  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Tbimmeb,  Fbedbbick,  care  of  Messrs,  Hickie,  Berman  Sf  Co.,  1S»  Waterloo 
Place,  S,W. 

Tbindbb,  Ouveb  J.,  4,  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

Tbttton,  J.  Hebbbbt,  64,  Lombard  Streei,  E,C. 

TvFfiLRf  Sib  Ghablbs.  O.G.M.G.,  CJB.  (High  GommiBsioner  for  0»nada), 
9,  Victoria  Chambers,  S.W, ;  and  97,  CromweU  Road,  S.W. 

fTuBNBVLL,  Alezandbb,  118,  Bslsizs  Park  Gardens,  N,W. 
TuBSfBULL,  Bobebt  Thobbubn,  5,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
fTuBNBULL,  Walteb,  Mownt  Henley,  Sydenham  Hill,  Nonoood,  S,B. 
Tubneb,  Gobdon,  Colonial  Bank,  13,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C. 
TuBTON,  Hbnby  Hobhousb,  Alunihurst,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 
TwBBDDALB,  Thb  Most  Hon.  THE  MABquis  OF,  Testsr,  Giford,  End' 
dmgton,  N.B. 

Ulcoq,  Clement  J.  A.,  22,  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 

fVALENTiNB,  HuoH  SuTHBBLAND,  New  Zealand  AgricttUwral  Company, 

9,  New  Broad  Streei,  E.C. 
Vandeb-Byl,  Philip,  51,  Porchester    Terrace,  Hyde  Park,   W.;    and 

Northwood,  near  Winchester. 
Yandeb-Btl,  P.G.(GonBQl.Ge]ieral  for  the  Orange  Free  State  Bepablic), 

High  Beeches,  Famborotigh  Station,  Hants, 
Vane,  Geokge,  G.M.G.,  25,  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
I  Vbbnon,  Thomas,  G.E.,  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  8,W. 


Resident  FeUotos. 


XXXV 


of 
election. 

ISM 
1880 
1886 


1884 
1075  1881 
1884 
1881 
1885 
1879 
1080  1878 

1886 
1885 
1885 
1868 
1085  1882 

1877 

1879 
1882 
1878 
1090  1879 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1880 

1095  1885 
1879 
1877 

1884 


tViNciNT,  C.  B.  Howard,  O.B.,  M.P.,  1,  Qr09venar  Square,  W. 
Yoss,  HsaiCANN,  15,  Leadenhall  Stnet,  E.G. 

Yoss,   HouLTOH    H.,  care    of   Union    Bank    of  Australia,    1,    Banh 
BuOdings,  E.G. 


1884 

1100 

1881 

1880 

1869 

1881 

1888 

1 105 

1884 

1869 

1884 

1875 

1868 

mo 

1885 

Waddinoton,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  BeekenKam. 

Wads,  Cbcii.  L.,  7,  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Wadb,  Nuovnt  Ghaslks,  St,  Annexe  Rectory,  Soho,  W. 

Wade,  Piobt  A.,  84,  Fenchureh  Street,  E,C. 

Wainwbiobt,  Ghables  J.,  Elmshurtt,  Finehley,  N. 

Wabbfibld,  Ghables  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  Uxhridge, 

Wales,  H.E.H.  The  Pbincb  of,  K.G.,  K.P.,  K.T.,  G.O.B.,  G.C.8.I., 

G.G.M.G.,  Marlhorough  House,  S.W, 
Walker,  John,  3,  Crosby  Square,  E.C. 

Walkkb,  Bobbrt  F.,  G.D.,  13,  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C, 
fWALKEB,  BoBERT  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.His.S.,  Woodside,  Leicester, 
Walkeb,  William,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  HtlZdrop  Boad,  Ti/fneU  Park,  N,W, 
Wall,  T.  A.,  National  Conservatime  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Wallace,  Henbt  Bitchie  Gooper,  ofBusbie  and  Cloncaira,  21,  Magdala 

Crescent,  Edinburgh;  and  Wanderertt  Club,  S.W, 
Waller,  William  N.,  The  Orove,  Bedlmge,  Wood/bridge,  Suiolk, 
Wallis,  H.  B.,  23,  Brook  Street,  W, 

Waltbb,  Oapt.  Sib  Edward,  Tangley,  Wokingham,  Berkshire, 

tWANT,  Bandolph  0.,  34,  dementis  Lams,  E.C, 

Ware,  Thomas  Webb,  Thomlea,  Eltkam,  Kent, 

Warminoton,  Arthur,  5,  Beetwy  Boad,  Stoke  Newingten,  N, 

tWARNER,  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,.  J.P.,  D.L.,  Quom  Hall,  Loughborough. 

Warren,  Major-Grneral  Sir  Gharlbb,  B.B.,  G.G.M.G.,  4,  Whitehall 
Place,  S.W, 

f  Waterhouse,  Leonard,  7,  Berkeley  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

Watson,  B.  Gilbert,  18,  Jewin  Crescent,  E.C, 

^Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M JL.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  16,  LuXUngUn^  Road,  Anerley, 
8,E, ;  and  Athencsum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 

Watson,  William  Gollino,  108,  Southill  Park,  Hampttead  Heath,  N,W.  ; 
and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 

Watt,  John  B.,  5,  Easi  India  Avenue,  E.C, 

Watts,  H.  B.,  52,  Bedford  Oardene,  Kensington,  W, 

Webb,  Henrt  B.,  7,  Warrior  Square  Terrace,  St,  Leonard* s-on-Sea, 

Webb,  William,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 

Webster,  Bobert  G.,  M.P.,  83,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Wbld-Blundell,  Henrt,  Lvlworth  Castle,  Wareham  J>or$st ;  and  Ince 
Blundell  Hall,  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool, 

Welwood,    Alexander  Henrt  M.,  16,  Sinclair  Road,  Kensington,  W,; 
and  10a,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S,W, 

Wrmtss  and  March,  The  Bight  Hon.  The  Barl  or,  23,  St.  James's 
Place,  S.W. 

fWsNDT,  Ernest  Emil,  D.G.L.,  4^6,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.G. 

Western,  Gharles  B.,  Broadw<xy  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Westoabth,  Willi 4M,  8,  Finch  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  10,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.W. 

Wetherbd,  Joseph,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 


XXXVl 

Year  of 
Election. 


Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 


1877 
1880 
1878 
1881 
711$  1888 

1881 
1881 
1878 

1876 
II20  1882 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1883 
I 125  1885 
1883 
1885 

1883 

1884 

1 1 30  1884 
1884 
1874 
1879 
1874 

1 1 35    1886 

1886 
1878 

1879 

1880 
1 140    1874 

1868 


1878 

1884 

1886 

1 145    1882 

1886 


Wbthirell,  Willum  S.,  117,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 

Wharton,  Henkt,  19,  Beaufort  Gardens,  8.W, 

Whkblvs,  Ghables,  Pension  Beau  SSjour,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

fWHSBLEB,  Edward,  F.E.G.S.,  Constitutional  Club,  Regent  Street,  S.  W. 

White,   Ernest  Augustus,  9  and  11,  Fenchureh  Avenue,  B.C.;   and 

'*AJreha,"  7,  Cromwell  Crescent,  Earl's  Court,  S.W, 
White,  James  T.,  4,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
White,  Lbedham,  25,  Cranley  Gardens,  S.  W, 
White,   Bobert,   86,   Marine   Parade,  Brighton;    and   19a,  Coleman 

Street,  E.C. 
Whitehead,  Hebbebt  M.,  Conservative  Clvh,  St.  James's  Street,  fif.TT. 
Whyte,  Bobebt,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
Wienholt,  Abnold,  Junior  Athencsum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
WiENHOLT,  Edwabd,  Perrystonc  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
Wienholt,  John,  Junior  Athencsum  CUih,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Wienholt,  Williak,  Junior  Athenmum  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 
WiLKiNS,  Alfbed,  43,  Earls  Court  Square,  S.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Montagu  C,  72,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
WiLLANS,  Wm.  Henbt,  23,  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seaton, 

Devon. 
WiLLCocKB,  Qeoboe  Wallee,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  34,  Great  George  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Willes,  W.  a.,  The  Manor  House,  King's  Sutton,  Banbu/ry  ;  and  Arthur's 

Club,  S.W. 
Williams,  James,  Radstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  HiU,  Tunckenham,  S.W. 
Williams,  Wiluam  Bbuno,  91,  Wool  Exchange,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 
Williams,  W.  J.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Willis,  Edward,  72,  Lexham  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Wills,  Geobge,  White  Hall,  Homsey  Lane,  N. ;  and  3,  Chapel  Street, 

Whitecross  Street,  E.G. 
Wills,  John  Tayleb,  B.A.,  Esher,  Surrey  ;  and  2,  King's  Bench  Walk, 

Temple,  E.G. 
fWiLSON,  John,  48,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Wilson,  John  Geobge  Hannat,    care  of  Queensland  Natiimal  Bank, 

29,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
fWiLSON,  Sib  Samuel,  M.P.,  9,  Grosvenor  Sqxtare,  W. ;  and  Hughenden 

Manor,  High  Wycotnbe,  Bucks. 
Wilson,  William,  6,  BarVs  Court  Square,  S.W. ;    and  Queensland. 
WiNoriELD,  Stb  Ghables,  K.G.S.I.,  G.B.,  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James* e 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  66,  Portland  Place,  W. 
fWoLvr,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Drummond,  G.G.M.G.,  K.G.B., 

4,  Chesham  Street,  S.W. ;  Carlton  Club,  S.W.  ;  and  Boscombe  Tower, 

Ringv>ood,  Hants. 
Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  82,  Ladbroke  Grove,  Notting  Hill,  W. ;  and  2,  Hare 

Court,  Temple,  B.C. 
Woodward,  James  E.,  Berily  Lodge,  Bickley. 
Woodward,  B.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Titanbarrow,  Bathford,  Bath. 
fWooDS,  Arthur,  8,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.  C. 
WoRSFOLD,  W.    Basil,  B.A.  (Ozon),  St.  Stephen's  Club,   Westminster, 

S.W.  ;  and  Hadileeey  Rectory,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire^ 


Resident  Fellows. 


xxxvii 


of 
Election. 


1884 

1883 

1884 

1150    1883 

1885 
1875 
1868 
1869 


WoRTLKT,  AsTHtTB,  l7.  Great  8t.  Helen's,  E,0. 
WsiGHT,  Bet.  William,  Bockingy  Braintree,  Essex, 
Wtatt,  Frederick,  6,  Hyde  Fcurk  Square,  W. 
Wtllib,  Haryey,  Balgownief  Bromley,  Kent. 

Yale,  William  Corbet,  Plas-yn^YcUe,  Corwen. 
Yarolet,  Samuel,  5,  Westminster  Chamhers,  Westminster,  8.W. 
YouL,  Jambs  A.,  C.M.G.,  Waratah  Hotkse,  Clapham  Park,  8.W. 
fYouNO,  Frederick,  5,  Queensberry  PUice,  South  Kensington,  8,W. 


(  xxxviii ) 


"55 


1160 


1 165 


H70 


"75 


1 180 


1 185 


1 190 


Year  of 
Election. 

884 

886 

878 

886 

883 
885 
882 
888 

878 
883 
877 
881 
881 
881 
885 
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NON-RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 

f  Abbott,  Philip  William,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 

Abbott,  Hon.  E.  P.,  M.L.O,  Unicm  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Abdub.Bahican,  Moulyib  Stud,  F.S.8.,  Barrister-at-Law  (Inner  Temple"^, 

The  Retreat,  8t.  Thome,  Madras, 
Ablktt,  Jambs  P.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colon/y. 
Abraham,  B.  V.  (Jon.),  Oeorgetoum,  British  Guiana, 
Abraham,  Fbedbbic,  Attomej-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  (hiiana. 
Abrahams,  Manlt,  J.P.,  Hampton  Green,  Spanish  Toum  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Aburbow,  Charles,  F.B.G.S.,  London  and  South  African  EwploratioTt^ 

Company,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
AcKROTD,  Edward  James,  Begistrar  of  the  Sapreme  Goart,  Hong  Kong, 
Acton-Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Adolphus,  Edwin,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 
Aglbn,  Captain  A.  T.,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
AoNEW,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
AoosTiNi,  Edgar,  Barrister. at- Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Ahearne,  Surgeon-Major  Joseph,  M.D.,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
fAiRTH,  Alexander,  Durban,  Natal. 
tAiTKEN,  James,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
tAKERBERo,  Charles  G.,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consnl-General,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  CoiUmy, 
Akerman,  J.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Marittburg,  Natal. 

Alexander,  A.  H.,  Immigration  Agent- General,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana, 
Alexander,  Albert  J.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Alexander,  Charles,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Alexander,  John  Gysbart,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Alexander,  Wiluam  Watrin,  care  of  J,  Mylehreesi,  Esq.,  Beaconsfield, 

Cape  Colony. 
Alger,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Alison,  James,  F.B.G.S.,  Union  Clitb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allan,  The  Hon.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Allan,  William,  L.B.C.S.I.,  Bathurst,  Qanihia,  West  Africa. 
Allan,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland. 
Alldridoe,  T.  J.,  F.Z.S.,  York  Island,  Sherbro',  West  Africa. 
Allen,  George  Botcb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allen,  Bobert,  J.P.,  care  of  J.  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  West  Street,  Maritzhurg, 

Natal. 
Allen,  Tbaine,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

fALLFORT,  Walter  H.,  O.B.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Ambrose,  Poyah  Ambrose,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Amherst,  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  Government  House,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fANDESSON,  Dickson,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Andsbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Gorernmenfc  Hedioal  Officer,  Cwnming's  Lodge, 

Bast  Coast,  British  Quiana. 
Ain>BB80N,  Jambs  F.,  Bel-Air,  Qrande  Savanne,  Mauritius, 
Akdesson,  William  Gbobgb,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Andrkws,  Charles  Gboroe,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
AvDBEws,  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
f  AzroAS,  J.  H«,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia^ 
Akooyb,  W.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
t  Annans,  George,  M.D.,  at  KUda,  Uelhoume,  Australia^ 
Archer,  Archibald,  Lawrvig,  Norway. 
Archer,  William,  Oracemere,  Queensland. 

Archibald,  Sir  Adams  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.G.,  HeU/ax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Armbrister,  Hon.  Wm.  E^  M.E.C^  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Armstrong,  James,  G.M.G.,  Sorel,  Quebec,  Canada. 
ABMrrAGE,  Ferdinand  F.,  Melbourne,  AustraUa. 
Armytage,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Arnold,  James  F^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fAENOT,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony.. 
Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 
Ashley,  Edward  Charles,  Audit  Department,  Mauritius^ 
AsHLiN,  Spencer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Ashmore,  Albxr.  M.  ,  Ceylon  CivU  Service,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
AsTLEEORD,  JosEPH,  Beacousfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Aetles,  Hartet  Eustace,  M.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Athbrstone,  Edwin,  M.D.,  GhruhamsUmm,  Cape  Colony, 
fATHERSTONE,  GuTBON  D.,  A.I.O.E.,  Qrahamstoum,  Cape  Colowy. 
Athxbstonb,  Hon.  W.  G<itbon,  M.L.O.,  M.D.,  Ohrahamstown,  Cape  Colony 

(OonnespoQding  SeoretaTj). 
Athebton,  Ebbnezer,  H .B.C.S.E.,  Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 
fATKiNSON,  A.  B.,  New  Zealand. 

fATKiNsoN,  Nicholas,  Solioitor-General,  Georgetown,  British  ChUana. 
f  Attenbobough,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melhoume,  Australia. 
Attwell,  Charles  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Attwell  Sf  Co,,  Cape  Toevn,  Cape 

Colony. 
AuRET,  Abraham,  M.L.A,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fAusTiN,  Charles  Pierct,  Georgetown,  British  Qwiana. 
Austin,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Francis  W.  ,  M.A.,  Oeorgetownf  B.  Quiana. 
Austin,  His  Honour  H.  W.,  Chief  Justice,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Austin,  The  Bight  Bet.  William  Percy,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gaiana, 

Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
AuY&AY,  P.  Elicio,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Back,  Frederick,  General  Manager  Government  Batlways,  Tasmania. 
Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.  P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fBAGOT,  Geobge,  Plantation  AnnandcUe,  British  Quiana. 
Baillib,  Thomas,  Toorak,  Melbova^ne,  Australia. 
Bainbridoe,  Captain  William,  Union  Steamship  Company, 
Baker,  Arthur  Bowsbll,  Wellingtorh,  New  Zealand. 
Bakewbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  A%uiralia. 
Baldwin,  Cap  fain  W.,  Chingford,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
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1886 
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tBA.utM7B,  H3N.  James,  M.L.G.,  TyaUa,  Toordk^  Melboume,  Au»tralia, 

Ball,  ABitAM  T.  H.,  BarriBter-ai-Law,  OaU,  Canada, 

Ball,  Caotxik  fi^  BJ^.B.,  bs.  **  Blenheim,'* 

Ball,  Thomas  J.,  Port  Elkaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

t  Ballard,  Captain  Hxnrt,  Dvrhan,  NataZ, 

Bam,  J.  A.,  Cdpe  Town,  Cape  Colony^. 

Banbubt,  Geoboe  a..  Colonial  Secretary  and  Treasxirer,  8t.  H^^na, 

Baxnebman,  Samuel,  Aeeraf  Odd  Ooaet  Colony, 

Babclay,  -Chablbs  J.,<}ommercial  Banh^  Hohart,  Taemania. 

Babkeb,  Chablxs  F.,  Chartere  Tewen,  Queensland, 

Babklt,  Abthub  C.  S^  Acting  Lient^-Go^emor,  FaUdand  Islande, 

Babnibdv  Hbjsbebt  H.,  Plantation  Mara,  Berhiee,  Britieh  OiUana. 

fBABNETT,  E.  Alobenon,  Acora,  Oold  Ceait  Colony. 

fBABB,  Hon.  Alexb.,  M.0<.P.,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 

tBABB-SMiTH,  BoBEBT,  Torrens  Park,  Addaida,  South  Australia, 

Babe-Smith,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Babeett,  Jambs  W.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M  B.O.S.,  Melhowme,  Australia. 

Babbow,  H.,  Colmar  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Babbt,  Sib  Jacob  D.,  Judge  Pnaident,  Eastern  District  Conrt,  QrahamS'» 
tovm.  Cape  Colony. 

Babteb,  Chables,  B.C.L1,  Besident  Magistrate,  The  Finish,  Maritiibwrg, 
Nettal, 

Babtley,  Abthub  H.,  B.A.,  0eorgetown,  British  Chtiana. 

Babton,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

tBATTLET,  Fbedebick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

tBATLET,  William  Hunt,  Waipukurau,  Napier^  New  Zealand. 

Batnbs,  Edward  H.,  Clerk  to  the  General  Legislatiye  Oonncil  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  St,  JehnCs,  Aiibigws, 

t Batnbs,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Nets  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal, 

Batnbs,  Thomas,  St.  John's,  AnHgua. 

Beadon,  Robert  John,  Hohavt,  Tasmania. 

Bean,  Geoboe  T.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fBEAB,  J.  P.,  Chateau  Tahbilk,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Beard,  Charles  Halman,  fire.  Kitts. 

fBEATTiE,  John  Andbew  Bell,  Belize,  British  Hendureu, 

Beatre,  Witham  C,  Toouxmmba,  Darling  Doums,  Qiteensland. 

tBBCK,  John,  Adelaide^  South  Australia. 

Beebe,  D.  M.,  Hamilton,  Waikato,  New  Zealand, 

Bebbs,  Dr.  W.  Geobqb,  34,  Beaver  Hall  Terrace,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Beetham,  Geoboe,  H.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Beetham,  William  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  ZeaUmid, 

Bblgaate,  Dalbtmple  James,  BarriBter-at-Law. 

Bell,  Charles  N.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  (Corresponding  Sec- 
retary). 

Bell,  George  Fbedebick,  care  of  Messrs.  Qihhs,  Bright  Sf  Co.,  Ifel&ourtie, 
AsutrdlAa, 

Bell,  John  W.,  Attomey-at-Law,  (^eefM^won,  Cape  Colony, 

Bell,  Joshua  T.,  Brisbane,  Queenslcmd, 

Bell,  W.  A.  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
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f  BxLLAiBs,  Sbajtobth  MACKENZIE,  3f0t-en-lf6«rsoo^,  West  Coasts  British 

Quiana, 
Bellamy,  Geoboe  C,  Jugra,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements* 
Belmonte,  B.  G.  Calaco,  M.A.,  D.G.L.,    Barrlster-at-Law,  Oeorgetowrij 

British  Quiana, 
BENnrGEisLD,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natcd. 

fBENJAMiN,  Lawbbncs,  Nestlstoood,  Oeorge  St,  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bennett,  Alfred,  Sydney,  New  8<mth  Wales. 

Bennett,  Coubtenay  Walter,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 
Bennett,   George,  M.D.,  Sydn^,    New    South  Wales  (Corresponding 

Seoretaiy). 
Bennett,  Hon.  H.  Ooilvie,M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Aivtigua, 
Bennett,  John  Barter,  107,  OoUins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bennett,  Samuel  Mackenzie,  District  Commissioner,  Salt  Pond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
Benson,  George  C,  Saperintendent  of  Goremraent  Telegraphs,  George^ 

tovm,  British  Gtviana, 
Benson,  Wm.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bensusan,  Balbh,  Cc96  Town,  Cape  Cohny, 
Bereelet,  Hon.  Hbnbt  S.,  Attomey-General,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Berkeley,  Captain  J.  H.  Hardtman,  Vice-President,  Federal  Comicil  of 

the  Leeward  Island,  ShadweU,  St.  Kitts. 
Berrt,  Alexandeb,  Kingston  P,  0,,  Jamaica^ 
Bebtrand,  Wm.  Wickham,  Roy  Cove,  PdUdand  Islands, 
Betnon,  Erasmus,  ca«re  of  Messrs,  Froa^her  Sf  Co.,  Limited,  Bombay, 

India, 
Betts,  Hon.  H.  N.  Dutebger,  C.M.G^  Beoeiver-General,  Mauritius, 
fBicxFORD,  WiLLLiM,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBlDEN,  A.  O. 

BiDWELL,  John  O.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Billing,  Bigharo  Anneslbt,  Seaforth,  St.  KUda,  Melbowme,  Australia, 
Birch,  A.  8.,  Fitzherbert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Birch,  James     Kortriobt,    Butterworth,  Province   Wellesley,    Straits 

Settlements. 
Birch,  W.  J.,  Jun.,  Stoneycroft,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
BissET,  Alexandeb,  Cape  Colony, 
IBlagbove,  Captain  Henrt  John  (13th  Hassars),  Muttra,  N.W.P., 

India;   amd  Army  and  Navy  Cluh,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Blaine,  Geoboe,  M.L.A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Blaib,  Captain  John,  Singapore, 
fBLAiZE,  Bichard  Beale,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Black,  Morricb  A.,  Actuary,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  New 

Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Blackwood,  Bobert  O.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bland,  B.  H.,  Clunes,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bltth,    Captain  Matthew  S.,  C.M.G.,  Chief   Magistrate,    Transhei, 

South  Africa, 
Bois,  Frederic  W.,  J.P.,  Coloinbo,  Ceylon. 
Bois,  Henrt,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
BoMPAS,  Frederick  William,  Pa/nmwre,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
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1875 
1884 
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1881 
1882 
1883 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

f-BoBToN,  John,  Oata  Nuova,  Oamaru^  N01O  Zealand. 

B08I8TO,  Joseph,  C.H.G.,  M.P.,  Melbourne,  AwtraUa, 

BoTTOMLST,  John,  Kiniberley,  Cape  OoUmy. 

BoucHBBYiLUB,  A.  DK,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Oorvesponding  Seoretary). 

BoULT,  Abthub,  Strangways  Terrace,  Adelaide,  Souih  Ausimxlia. 

BouRCHiBB,  Gkoboe  L.,  Acting  Saperintondent  of  Works,  Singapore. 

BouaDXLLON,  S.,  BU>emf<mtein,  Orange  Free  State. 

BouBiNOT,  J.  G.,  Clerk  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Oanada  (Cor- 

responding  Seoretary). 
BouBKX,  Wkllbslbt,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tBousFiBLD,  The  Bight  Eev.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria^ 

Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
BoWEN,  Charles  Chkistopueb,  Middleton,   Christchurck,  New  Zealand 

(Corresponding  Seeretary). 
BowEN,  Sib  Geoboe  P.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  H<mg  Kong. 
fBowEN,  Thomas  H.,  Adelaide,  8(yuth  Australia. 
BowKEB,  Hon.  Eobebt  Mittobd,  M:.L.0.,  Oraigie  Burr^  Somerset  East 

Cape  Colony, 
BoTLE,  Fbank,  Barherton,  Lydenhurg,  Transvaal, 
tBoYLE,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Bbadpield,  John  L.,  Dordrecht,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbadfoed,  W.  K.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bbandon,  Alvbeo  i>e  Baths,  M.H.B.,  WeUington,  New  Zealand. 
fBBAUD,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.C.P.,  Mon  RepoSt  British  Ouiana. 
Bbay,  Henbt  David,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fBRAT,  Hon.  John  Cox,  Adelaide,  South  Aiutralia. 
Bbett,  Reginald. 

Bbeweb,  H.  Moltneux,  F.L.S.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Bbidoe,  H.  H.,  Fairfield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Bbidges,  Hebbebt  W.,  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  United  States. 
Beidqes,  W.  F.,  Oeorgetovm,  British  Ouiana. 
Bbigob,  Sib  T.  Gbabam,  Babt.,  Barbados. 

Bbioos,  William,  52,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bbioht,    Bicuabd    Stonhewbb,  M.B.C.8.E.,  Maequarie  Street,  Hobart, 

Tasmania, 
fBBODEBiCK,  Fbxdbbick  John,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony* 
f  Bbodebick,  Geoboe  Alexandre,  Kitnherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bbodie,  Jahes  Chubch,  Colornbo,  Ceylon. 

Bbodbibb,  Keneic  E.,  Burnett  Street,  St.  Kilda,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bbooks,  William  Henbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Bboomb,  Sib  Fbeoebick  Napieb,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Rouse,  Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
Bbodohton,  Fbedebick,  Opeii^haw,  Eastwood,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Bbown,  Hon.  C.  P.,  Minister  of  Pablio  Works,   Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 

Canada. 
Bbown,  James  A,,  Blach  River,  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Bbown,  John  Chables,  Durban,  Natal. 

fBsowN,  Hon.  Maitland,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Bbown,  Malcolm  Stewabt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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1881 
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1884 
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1886 
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1882 
1882 
1884 

1400    1886 

1883 
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fBiowNS,  How.  G.  M4CAULST,  M.L.G.,  8t,  Qeorge^a,  Grenada. 
Bbownb,  JuSTilf  McCasty,  1,  Lord*a  Places  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
Bbowkb,  Thomas  Hin&t,  Sydney;  and  Liverpool  PlainSf  New  South  Wale^. 
tBBowKB,  William  Aombw,  M.D.,  Goyemmetit  Medical  Officer,  Bowen, 

Queensland, 
Bbuce,    Hon.    Ohablbs,    G.M.G.,   Lieat.-Goyernor   and   Goveninient 

Secretary,  British  Quiana. 
BucuANAK,  A.  M.,  Melbowme,  Australia. 

BucHANAJf,  HoM.  Mb.  JvancB  £.  J.,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Buchanan,  Hbciob  Gboss,  J.P.,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 
Buchanan,    Waltbb   Glarkb,    M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    Wellington,    New 

Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Waltbb  Owo9S,Pcdinerston  j?«fato|  Lindulaf  Tcdaiodkele,  Ceylon, 
tBucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bucklbt,  Hon.  Gboroe,  M.L.G.,  Ckristehureh,  New  Zealand. 
BuGKLBY,  W.  F.  McLean,  Waikakahi,  Waitaki,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
BuLLBB,  Db.  Waltbb  L.,  G.M.G.,  F.B.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BuLLiYANT,  William  Hose,  Yeo,  near  Colae,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BuLT,  C.  Mangin,  J.P.,  Native  Office,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony  (Gorres- 

ponding  Secretary). 
BuLWBE,  SibHbnbt  EENBirr  Lttton,  G.OJNL.Qt.,Qovemment  House,Cypr\is. 
Bubtord-Hancock,  Sib  Hbnby  I.,  Ghief  Jaitioe,  Oihraltar. 
BUBGEBS,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.L.G.,  Mwrrayebwrg,  Cope  Colony. 
Buboes,  Thomas^  J.P.,  The  Bowes,  Geraldton ;  and  Perth,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 
BuBKB,  Hbnby  Labdnbb,  B.A.,  71,  Beaufort  Street,  Grahamstovm,  Cape 

Colowy. 
BuBKB,  Samuel   Constantinb,  F.B.G.S.,  AssiBtant  Attorney-General, 

Jamaica. 
fBuBKiNSHAW,  John,  AdTooate,  Singapore. 
BuBNs,  Hon.  Patbick,  Auditor- General,  Antigua. 
BuBNSiDB,  Alybed  Jambs,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

BuBNSiDB,  His  Honoub  Sib  Bbuce  L.,  Ghief  Justice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
BuBBows,  Hbnby,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fBuBSTALL,  Bbyan  G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bust,  Hon.  Sbphmus,  M.L.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
fBusBY,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  Redleaf,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Butlbb,  R wry,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Butlbb,  Vbbb  Alban,  Inspector  of  Police,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Butleb,  Lieut.-Golonel  W.  F.,  G.B.,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
tBuTTON,  Fbbdbbiok,  Durban,  Natal. 
BuzACOTT,  Hon.  G.  Habdib,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Byfielo,  Thomas,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Gadell,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.O.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Gaoiz,  Hon.  Ghablbs  Fitz  William,  B.A.,  Poisne  Jadge,  Ma/rit»burg, 

NataL 
fOAiBNCBoeS)  John,  J.P.,  Member  of  the  Divisional  Goancil,  Mossel  Bay 

Cape  Colony, 
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Caldbcott,  Habbt  8.,  Kimherley,  Ca^  Colony. 

Oaldbb,  William  Hkndirson,  BaveUton,  St.  KOda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Oallcott,  John  Hope,  Penwng,  StraiU  SetOemente. 

Cambhon,  K.  J.,  AssiBtaDt  Golonial  Seoretaiy  and  Treasnrer,  Sierra  Leone. 

Oambbon,  Hbctob,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Oampbbll,  a.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Gavpbbll,  Ohablbs  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Campbbll,  Oolin  Oharlbs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Oampbbll,  Colin  T.,  Kiminfrley,  Cape  Colony. 

Campbell^     Gbobgb  W.  E.,  loBpeotor-Genena    of    PoUce,    Colombo, 
Ceylon^ 

Campbell,  Hon.  Robbbt,  M.L.O.,  Otakaiki,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Gape,  Alfbbd  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Cappeb,  Hon.  Thomab,  M.L.O.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cabew,  Walteb  E.  H.,  Singapore. 

Cablilb,  James  Wbbn,  BarriBtor.aULaw,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Gabon,  HoiT.  Sib  ADoid»HE  P^  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  (juebee,  Canada. 
fCABB,.  Mabk  Wm^  Jun.^  M.  Inst  G.B^  Sesldent  Engineer,  Maritzburg, 
Natal. 

tCABBiNQTON,  H18  HoNODB,   J.W.,  D.G.L.  (Chief  Justice),  8U  Luda, 
WJ. 

tCABBOTHBRs,  Davip,  Plantation  Waterloo,  British  Guiana. 

Gabtee,  Ghables  C.   Land  Office,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Cabteb,  Hon.  Qilbebt  T^  R.N^  Treasurer  of  the  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

Casey,  Hon.  J.  J.,  G.M.G.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  36,  Temple  Courts 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
Castell,  Bev.  H.  T.  S.,  Incumbent  of  St  PhUip's,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana.. 
Gastob,  Chbistian  P.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Gatob,  Gbobgb  C.,  KimJberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Caulfield,  H.  St.   Geoboe,  General  Manager,.  Railway  Department, 

Mauritius. 

Cblliebs,  Ghables  Andbbas,  Board  of  Executors,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

South  Africa. 
Chadwick,  Hon.  P.  M.,  Public  Treasurer,  St  George's,  Gxenada. 
Chadwick,  Robbbt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Ghallinob,  E.  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Ghambebs,  John,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Ghamney,  Robbbt  Wm.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Ghandleb,  Alfbed,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Chantbell,  Hon.  Henby  W.,  Auditor- General,  Trinidad. 
Ghaplbau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Chapman,  John,  M.D.,  224,  Bue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
Chapman,  Wm.  Eugene,  Adelaide,  South  AusWalia. 
Chabpentieb,  Gustave,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Chastbllieb,  Pierre  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mauritius. 
Chattebjba,  p.  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  9,  Prosond  Comar  Tagores's  Street, 

Calcutta. 

fCHBESMAN,  Hon.    Robbbt    Sucblino,   M.L.C.,   Montrose   Eouse,    St. 
Vincent,  W,  I, 
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CRiAPPiin,  P.,  SsN.,  M.D.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

fGaiNTAHOX,  HUBBTCHUND  (Folitioal  Agent  for  Natiye  Prinoes). 

tOHiBHOLM,  W.,  KimberUyf  Cape  Colony. 

tCHBiSTiAN,  H.  B.,  M.L.A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

fCHBiimAN,  OwxN  SmTH,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Churchill,  Gaftain  John  Spbncvr,  Aoting-President,  JDomtntca. 

Glavbncb,  Abthub  B.,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Glabbncb,  Hon.  Lotbll    Bubchbtt,  Jadge'of  the  Sapreme  Gonrt, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Glabk,  Jambs  McGosh,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fGLABK,  Waltbb  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Glabk,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
Glabk,  Wiluam  Hbkdbbson,  Chapaguri  Tea  Estate,  Nagracotta,  Bengal 

India. 
tGLABKB,  Alfbbd  E.,  ColdbW,  Molvem,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Glabxb,  Libut.-Golonbl  F.  G.  H.,   B.A.,  G.M.G.,  Sorveyor-General, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Glabkb,    Gborob   O'Mallbt,  Police   Magistrate,  Sydney,   New   South 

Wales. 
fGLABKB,  JoscPH,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Clabkb,  Thomas  F.,  Halfway  Tree  P.O.,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
Glarxb,  Bib  William  John,  Babt.,  H.L.G.,  Rupert's  Wood,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

fOLABKB,  William  Phillips,  Messrs.  Da  Costa  &  Co.,  Barbados. 

Glatpbn,  Abthub,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Glipfobd,  Gboboe  Hugh,  care  of  Messrs.  Levin  Jjr  Co.,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

Globtb,  Hbnbt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Glokb,  Ghablbs  Edwabd,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

fCLOSB,  Bdwabd  Ghablbs,  Morpeth,  New  South  Wales. 

GocHBAN,  Jambs,  Widgiewa,  Urana,  New  South  Wales. 

CoCKBUBN,  Adolphus,  Cope  Qracias  d  Bios,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  {via 
Qrey  Tvwn). 

CocKBUBN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Gockbubn-Gampbbll,  Sib  Thomas,  Babt.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

GoDD,  John  A.,  BowmanvUXe,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GoLB,  Bowland,  Oni  Rouse,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

GoLBBBOOK,  Gbobgb  B.,  Msssrs,  Lilley,  Skinner  ^  Colebrook,  Melbourne, 
Aiutralia. 

GoLBMAN,  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

GoLUBB,  Ghablbs  Frbdbbice,  Barri8ter.at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

GoLLiNS,  E.  C.,  Wellington,  Neie  Zealand. 

Collins,  Edubt,  L.  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

GoLLTBB,  William  B.,  Qneen's  Advocate,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

tCoLquHOUN,  BoBBBT  A.,  Post  Ofics,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Colton,  Hon.  John,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

CoMBBs,  Hon.  Edwabd,  O.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

GoMlssioNG,  W.  S.,  St.  George*s,  Grenada. 

GoMPTON,  Lieut.  J.  N.,  B.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  "  CountesB 
I  of  Derby,*'  Sierra  Leone, 
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Connolly,  R.  M.,  BeaayMfield,  Cape  Colowy. 

Cook,  John,  Qtorgetovm^  British  Ow<mm, 

Ck>0RE,  John,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  MereantiU  Agency  Co., 

Limited^  Christehwrchj  New  Zealand. 
GooPEB,  Ghables  J.,  eare  of  Bev.  H.  L.  Jaekeon,  8L  Jwmtie  Tareonage^ 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Cooper,  Edwabd,  Oraee  Park,  Hawthorn,  Melbowme,  Australia, 
CooPBB,  John,  Qiddy  Hall,  Middle  Quarters,  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Coots,  Audlet,  M.L.A.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
Copland,  William,  Tufton  HaU,  Orenada. 

CoBK,  Philip  C,  Immigration  Agent-GenenJ,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Cornwall,  Mosbs,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Cornwall,  William  Danibl,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
CoSTELLO,  C,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony* 

fCoOTER,  John  Lbwts,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christchwreh,  New  Zealand. 
Cotton,  Hon.  George  WiTREBtDaE,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
CoTTRELL,  Henrt  E.  P.,  Colonial  Engineer,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Courtney,  J.  H^  Deputy  Finiinoe  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
CowDEROT,  Benjamin,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Cowlishaw,  William  Patten,  Christchwreh,  New  Zealand, 
Cox,  Alfred,  W.,  llUlawa,  New  South  Wales, 
Got,  Charles,  Georgetovm,  British  Ouiana. 
Cox,  Charles  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
tCox,  Hon.  Geoboe  H.,  M.L.C,,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 
Cracknell,  E.  C,  Saperintendent  of  Telegraphs,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Craten,  William  Hbnbt,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Cbaweobd,  J.  CouTTS,  Miramar,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Cbawtord,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  D.,  B09  89,  Moni^eal,  Canada. 
Ceeswick,  Henry,  Hawthorne,  near  Melhowme,  Australia. 
ICreewell,  Jacob,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Cripps,  Thomas  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Croohan,  The  Yenbbable  Archdeacon  Davis  G.,  M.A.,  Bloemfoniein, 

Orange  Free  State. 
Cboohan,  E.  H.,  H.D.,  Beaeon^ld,  Gdpe  Colony, 
Crook,  Herbert,  M.R.C.8.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
tCBOSBY,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Hohari,  Tagmania. 
CuLLEN,  CuABLBS  Sdwabd,  Bolgouie,  North-Wesi  Territoriee,  Canada. 
tCuLMBB,  James  Wiluam,  M.L^.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
CuMMiNo,  W.  GoBDON  (District  Magistrate),  Mount  Frere,  Bast  Qriqua^ 

land,  Cape  Colony. 
CUBLING,  Bby.  Joseph  J.,  St.  Mary*s  Parsonage,  Bay  of  Islands,  New- 

foundZand. 
CURBTE,  D.  0^  L.B.C.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
CuRRiE,  James,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
CuscADEN,    Gboroe,    L.B.C.8^.,   L.B.C.P.E.,    Port    Wak^ld,    South 

Australia, 

Dacomb,  Henry  L.  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Da  Costa,  Henbt  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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Dale,  Lanoham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Sapermtendent-G^neral  of  Education, 

Cape  Toum,  Gape  Colony. 
Daltott,  S.  H.  Gk>iUNOy  fiegisirar  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Georgetown  ^ 

British  Ouiana, 
fDALToir,  Willi  AX  Hikrt,  31,  Queen  Street^  Melhowne,  Auetralia, 
Dalt,  Thomas,  Lamaha  Houses  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
Daly,  Thomas  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Daly,  William  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cureier  ^Adel,  MeVbowme,  Australia. 
Damian,  Francis,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Dampier,  F.  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Danbt,  H.  W.,  88,  EUaMheth  Street,  Melhoume,  Australia, 
Danqar,  Albert  Augustus,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Danoab,  W.  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Danibl,  Captain  Alfred  N.,  Assistant  Colonial  Seoretarj  and  Treasurer, 
Sierra  Leone, 

Dabbt,  Jambs  C,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Daroan,  Patrick,  British  Guiana^ 

t Davenport,  Sib  Samubl,  K.C,M«Q.,  Beaumont,  Adelaidef  South  Australia 
(Corresponding  Secretary). 

Davidson,  John,  J.P.,  Sherwood  Forest,  Jamaica, 
tDATiDsoN,  W.  B.,  CeyUm  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Davidson,  Willum  M.,  Depaty  Surveyor-General,  Brisbane,  Quee^island, 

Davibs,  David,  J.P.,  Frospect,  near  AdeHaidSf  South  Australia, 

tDAViBs,  Hon.  Hatthbw  H.,  M.P.,  MelbourMf  Auetralia. 

Davibs,  William  Bbouohton,  M.D.,  Freetewn,  Sierra  Leone. 

fDAVis,  N.  Darnell,  Controller  of  Customs,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

f  Davis,  P.»  Jun.,  Marittburg,  Natal, 

Davis,  P.   Stevenson   (Barrister-at-Law),  76,   Temple    CouHf   Collins 
Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Davis,  Stbuart,  F.  S.,  "  Lamberts,"  St.  Kitts,  « 

Davson,  George  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

Dawson,  John  Suoenb,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leone, 

fDAWSON,  Sankinb,  M.A.,  M.D.^  P.  and  0.  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Dawson,  William,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Day,  William  Hbnry,  BrisbanCy  Queeiuland, 

Dean,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Deare,  Charles  Bvssbl,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Dears,  Hbnbt  Busmbl,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

tDBBBOT,  John  Frederic,  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul,  Puerto  Cortes,.  Spanish 
Honduras, 

De  Joux,  Charlbs  Staptlton,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Db  Kock,  N.  M.,  Attomey-at-Law,  BeaeoT^^ld,  Cape  Colony, 

Db  la  Mare,  F.,  liauritius  Emigpration  Agent,  Garden  Reach,  Calcutta. 

De  Lamarb,  Louis  Beet,  care  of  Messrs.  F,  H,  Taylor  ^  Co,,  Bridgetown, 
Barbados. 

Dblt,  William  Alexander,  Somerset  Weet,  Oape  Colony. 

Denison,   Lieut. -Colonel   George    T.,   Commanding   the    Governor- 
Grenerars  Body  Guard,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Denison,  Noel,  Super intendeut  of  Lower  Per&k,  Teluk  Anton,  Perdk, 
Straits  Settlements. 
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DcNNT,  J.  T.,  Union  Bank  of  Amtraliat^  Perth,  Weriem  Australia. 

Denkys,  Kicrolas  Bblfikld,  J.P.,  White  House,  Singapore, 

Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Box  2,924^  New  York. 

De  Pass,  John,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Dbspabd,  Fitzhbrbebt  Euston,  C.E.,  Kimberley   Waiter   Works,  Cape 

Colony. 
Despeissis,  J.  Adbibn,  Mauritius. 

Del  Vaobs,  Johannes,  A.  D.,  M.L.  A.,  Willounnore,  Cape  Colony. 
Des  Yobux,  Sib  G.  Williak,  K.G.M.Q.,  Oovemment  House,  St.  John's 

Newfoundland, 
Db  Villiebs,  Isaac  Hobak,  19,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Db  Wet,  Sib  Jacobus  P. 
Dick,  Hon.  Thomas,  K.Q.R.,  Colonial    Secretary    of  New    Zealand, 

Wellington,  N.Z, 
tDiCKSON,   E.    W.,   Arnside,   Domain   Road,  South   Tarra,  Melbourne, 

Aiistralia, 
Dilworth,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
tDiSTiN,  John  S.,  Tavelberg  HcU,  MiddXehurg,  Cape  Colony. 
fDoBELL,  Richard  E.,  Quebec,  Canada, 

Dobson,  His  Honour  Chief  Jvstice  Sir  W.  L.,  Hobart^  TasnwMa. 
Docker,  W.L.,  Nyrawbla,  Darlinghurst  Rood,  Sydney,  New  South  WaZee, 
DoMYiLLE,  Li  but. -Colonel  James,  St,  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Donaldson,  Hon.  James  Kennbdt,  Qaeen's  AdFooate,  Sierra  Leone, 
DoNOYAN,  John  O,,  Barkfy  West,  "Cape  Colony, 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  H.  M.  Special  Commissioner,  New  Guinea, 
Douglass,  Arthur,  HeatherUm  Towers,  near  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Dowlino,  Hon.  Jambs  S.,  District  Conrt  Judge,  Sydney, New  South  Wales 
Downall,  E.  Beauchamp,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Drbter,  Georob  Caspbr,  Beacoxisfield,  Cape  Colony. 
DBiBBBGp  John  J.  S.,  Assam,  ladiok. 

fDEURY,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  E.,  O.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Dudley,  Cecil,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony, 
DuFFERiN,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Yiceroj 

of  India,  Oovemment  House,  Calcutta, 
Duncan,  Captain  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Pilot  Establishment,  Qeorge- 

town,  British  Quiana, 
Duncan,  Gborqe,  E.N.,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Duncan,  Jamks  Denoon,  care  of  Messrs,  Coryndon  ^  Cdldecott,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony, 
fDuNCAN,  Walteb  Hughes,  Adelaide  Clvli,  South  Australia, 
tDuNELL,  Owen  Egbert,  Port  EUzaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
DuNKLBY,  William    Wilberforce,    M.D.,   Sorgeon- Superintendent  of 

Queensland  Immigration,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
DuNBOP,  Charles  E.,  Civil  SerYioe,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
DuNLOP,  Ebenbzer  Douglas,  Algiers, 
DuNLOP,  Eby.  E.,  H.A.,  Nassau,  Baham^ie. 
Dunn,  H.  W.,  C.E.,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony, 
DuPUCH,  Joseph  E.,  Nassau,  Baham^is, 
tDu  Pbxez,  Hercules  Prtrus,  J.P.,  M.L.A^  Cape  Colony, 
Du  ToiT,  Thomas  Melyille,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
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Dtason,  DuiBAN,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Dtem,  Johh  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  CoUmy, 

ELLOLSfrroKS,  Wiiliak,  Doveton  Streety  Ballaratj  Ffctorui,  A^ietrdlia, 

fBALis,  WiLUAV  John,  Madratf  India. 

Easmon,  J.  Fabbvll,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Cape  Coatt  CasAe,  OM  CotiH  Cclony* 

East,  Bey.  D.  J.,  Principal  of  Calabar  College,  Jamaica, 

f  Edwahds,  Hirbbbt,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 

Edwabds,  Nathanibl  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

fEDWABDS,  Db.  W.  a..  Port  Louie,  Mauritius. 

Eoebtoh,  Walteb,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Sldbsd,  Captain  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Consul-General  for  Chili  in  Australia  and 

New  Zealand,  Austialian  Club,  Sydney,  NewSouth  Wales. 
Blobidob,  Hon.  C.  M.,  Acting  President  of  St.  Eitt's,  Q(A9emment 

Bouse,  St.  Kitfs. 
Elliott,  Hon.  A.  C,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Elliott,  Rev.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbiee,  British  Ouiana. 
Elliott,  Colonel  John,  C.B.,  Inspector-Ghsn.  of  Polioe,  Barbados. 
Elliott,  J.  Banks,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Elliott,  W.  J.  P.,  Sab-Treasnrer,  Sherbro*,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Ellis,  8ib  Adam  Gib,  Chief  Jastice  of  Jamaica,  Kingston. 
Elus,  J.  Chute,  InvereargiU,  New  Zealand. 
English,  Fbedebick  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Ebskinb,  W.  C.  C,  J.P.,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Escott,  E.  B.  Sweet,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Estill,  Fbedebick  C,  Blyth,  Brothere  ^  Co.,  Mawrititis, 
EsTBiDOE,  Henbt  W.,  CoUeotor  of  Bevenne,  Seyehellee. 
Etans,  Fbedebick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Eyans,  Gowbn,  "Argus'*  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Eyans,  Thomas  B.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
Eyans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
Eybltn,  Chables  Gbbt,  District  Kagistrate,  The  Perm,  Dominica,  West 

Indies* 
tBwAN,    John  Fbasbb,  H.B.,  CM.,  Carlton  Terrace,  Wynyard  Square, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Faille,  Hon.  Edwabd  Anthony,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Queen's  House,  Nevis, 

West  Indies. 
Faibbaibn,  Gboboe,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Faibfax,  Jambs  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faithfull,  Bobbbt  L.,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Goulboum,  N,  S.  Wales, 
Fane,  James  F.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
fFABMEB,  Wm.  MoBTiMEB  Matnabd,    M.L.A.,    J.P.,    Maynard    Villa, 

Wynherg,  Cape  Colony. 
Fabbab,  S.  H.,  Port  Elixaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Fabbab,  The  Yen.  Abcbdeacon  Thomas,  B.D.  (Canon  of  St.  Gecnga'a 

Cathedral),  All  Saints  Rectory,  Berbiee,  British  Guiana, 
Faucbtt,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb,  Sydney,  New  Soi^h  Wales. 
Feoan,  J.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Fbmwick,  Faibfax,  Oamaru,  Otago,  New  ZeaUttid. 
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Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Fenwiok,  Thomas  Oatbndiie,  V^ruUm,  Katal. 

FBBOUsoir,  JAMM,,Kimb0riey,  Cape  Odony. 

Fkbouson,  Hon.  Dokald,  H.PJP.,  Proyincial  Seorefcaiy,  CharloUetcwn^ 

Prince  Sdwatrd  leUmd, 
Fkiouson,  John,  Cinnamon  Qarden$,Colemho,Ceyl(m  (Cozvespondi&g  Sec.) 
Fkbouson,  John,  H.LJi.,  Bochhampton,  Queensland, 
FBBOU88OK,  William  John,  HJ*.,  20,  Caetlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New 

SotUh  Walee. 
Field,  William  Hxmbt,  Moniserrat,  Weet  Indiee. 
FiLLAN,  Jamks  Cox,  WaU  Houee  Eetate,  Dominica. 
tFiNAUGRTT,  H.  J.,  Weltverdreny  CoUehwrg,  Cape  Colony. 
fFiNCH-HATiON,  Hon.  Hsnbt  S.,  Mount  Spencer,  Maekay,  Queeneland. 
F1NLAY8ON,  H.  Mackenzie,  Siehmond,  Mackay,  Queenetand. 
FiNLATSON,  J.  Uabybt,  Addaide,  SoiOh  Auetralia. 
fFiNNEMOBE,  BoBEBT  I.,  BendoDt  MagiBtrate,  Durban,  Natal. 
FiscHEB,  G.  F.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
fFiSHEB,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia. 
F18HEB,  B.  H.  U.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Fishes,  Wm.,  Esquimalt,  Britieh  Columbia. 
fFiSKEN,  John  Inolis,  Toorak,  Mdboume,  Auetralia. 
FitzGebalo,  Eovabd,  Caeilemadne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
FiTZGEBALD,  HoN.  NICHOLAS,  M.L.G.,  Melboums,  Auetralia. 
FiTZOEBALD,  T.  K*,  Sorgooo,  Melbourne,  Australi<i. 
FiTZGiBBON,  E.  O.,  Town  Clerk  of  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
fFLEMiNO,  Hon.  Fbancis,  Qoeen's  AdTooate,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Flemino,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 
Fleming,  Sandfobd,  G.S.,  G.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Flemmino,  E.  G.,  Sydnsy,  New  South  Wales. 
Flemming,  W.  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
Floweb,  James,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colon/y. 
Flotd,  Bey.  William,  Suva,  Fiji. 
FoNCECA,  BiCHABD  J.,  L.B.G.8.E.,  L.B.C.P.B., 
FooTE,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  President  of  the  General  LegislatiTO  Coonoil 

of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Parham  Hill,  Antigua. 
FOBBEs,  A.  WzNTWOBTH,  ElnUna  Caetle,  Odd  Coast  Cdony, 
FoBBES,  Fbbor.  William,  Barberton,  Lydenburg,  Tranevaal. 
FoBBES,  Henbt,  Port  Elixabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
FoBD,  Db.  F.  T.  West,  Mdboume,  Australia. 

FoBD,  BiCHABD,  Victoria  Railway  Oommiseion,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FoBDE,  William,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFoBEMAN,  Joseph,  M.B.G.S.»  L.B.G.P.t  Athelstane,  Buirwood,  Sydney, 

New  South  Walee. 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  Edwabd  B.,  M  Jj.G.,  Brisbane,  Queenslaind, 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  John,  M.L.G.,  G.M.G.,  Sorvejor.General,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
FoBBEST,  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queendand. 
VouskrsB,UMY.TuoULsSrmvcBB,MorUmHouse,Parraimatta,NewSouthWales. 
fFoBSHAW,  Gbobge  Andebson,  Qeorgetown,  Britidi  Ouiana, 
F0B88MAN,  Ghetalieb  O.W.A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
FosTBB,  Edwabd  Albxavdbb,  Medical  Department,  Kingetoth  Jamaica, 
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FbWBti,  Alpih  Grant,  A.  InsL  O.B.,  Bahia,  BtaHl. 

tFowLss,  Hon.  Hknst»  Golonka  Bean^mey,  B^ltMe,  BrUUh  H(mdwra$. 

Fox,  Sib  W.,  K.0.1I.G.,  M.H.R.,  Cn^flm,  Bangitiki,  N&id  Zealand. 

FsANCi8»  EBNB8T  B.  H.,  Georgetown,  BritUh  Quiana. 

Fbanu,  J.  P.,  eture  (4  Meeerg,  Mori  if  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South  WaUe. 

FaANKLiN,  Bsv.  T.  AuouBTDS,  The  Paratmage,  CuUen  Front,  Ssaequiho, 

Britieh  Quiana, 
Fbanxun,  William,  J.P.,  BarJdy  Weet,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Fbasbb,  Charlbs  a.,  Accra,  Oold  Coaet  Colony, 
Fbasbb,  Hugh,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia. 
F&A8BB,  Hon.  Malcolm,  M.L.C.,  O.M.G.,  Ooloiiial  Seoretaxy,  Perth, 

Western  Auetralia. 
Fbasxb,  Boubt  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 
Fbasbb,  Simon,  Melhowme,  Auetralia. 

Fbasbb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.O.,  F.B.G.8.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Fbbnch,  Jambs,  Beaconefield,  Cape  Colony, 
fFBBSsoN,  William,  QeorgeUAon,  British  Guiana. 
Fbbtz,  William  Hbnbt,  M.B.O.8.,  MUyneua,  Su  KitU. 
Fbbtnb-Ffbbnch,  H.  db,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Fbost,  John,  OJLG.,  M.L.A.,  <iueenstown.  Cape  Colony. 
tFuLLBB,  William,  Thomas  Biver  Station,  vid  King  WiUiam^s  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Ftnnbt,  F.  B.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Ftsb,  Hon.  P.  0.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Gadd,  Josbph,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Gaban,  0.  F.,  B.K.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Gaisfobd,  Hbnbt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galgbt,  Otho,  L.E.Q.0  JP.I.,  &o..  District  Medical  Officer,  St.  Lueia,  W.  I. 

Gall,  Abthub,  St.  Lueia,  West  Indies. 

fGALLAOHBB,  DbNIS  M., 

Galt,  Sib  Albxandbb  T.,  G.O.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Gabd'neb,  Maitland,  Christehwrch,  New  Zealand. 

Gabland,  Hon.  T.  W.,  M.B.a,  M.L.O.,  Verulam,  Natal. 

Gabbawat,  David  Globteb,  Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Lueia,  West  Indies, 

Gabbbr,  G.  H.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Gatbs,  Adolph,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Gatbs,  Isioobb,  802,  Bus  de  la  Province  (Sud),  Antwerp. 

Gaul,  Bbt.  Canon,  W.T.,M.A.,B.D.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  CapeColony. 

fGBABD,  Hon.  John,  M.L.O.,  PoH  Elisabeth,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Gbbdbs,  Thb  Bbt.  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fGBDTB  0.  TowNsBND  (Goosiil  for  Sweden  and  Norway),  Union  Club, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Gbobob,  Abthub,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Gbobgb,  Chablbs  J.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Gbobob,  Bdwabd,  Bong  Kong. 
Gibbon,  Bdwabd,  Cclesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Gibbr,  J.  F.  Bubton,  70,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
I  GmoBD,  Thb  Lqbd,  Y.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar. 
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Royal  Colonial  InstiMte. 

GiLBASD,  LnuT..CoLONEL  O.  J.,  J.  P.,  Polioe  Hagistrate,  C^%hraUar, 

Gilchrist,  William,  Standard  Bcuik,  Cape  Tovm,  Gape  Colony* 

Giles,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Clubf  South  Atutrdlia. 

Giles,  Thomas  O'Hallorait,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  AdelaidSf  South  Auatralia, 

Giles,  William  Anbtet,  M.B  ,  CM.,  Adelaide,  Sotith  Australia, 

GiLLARD,  Btcbard,  Oolleotor- General  of  Bevenae,  Kingston,  Jamaica* 

GiLLETT,  TaoMAS  BoBEBT,  Cape  Coast,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 

Gillies,  Hon.  Mju  Justice  T.  B.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

GiLLMOB,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  Charles  T.,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  AjMwmbly 

of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada. 
GiLMOUB,  Ajvdrew,  Burwood,  near  Melboume,  Australia. 
GiLZEAN,  Alexb.  Bussrl,  Anna  Regina,  British  Ouiana. 
fGLANYiLLB,  Thomas,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
GLEfT,  W.  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gleknie,  Thomas  H.,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana^. 
GocH,  G.  H.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoDDABD,  Henbt  0.,  Bothurst,  Oamhia,  West  Africa. 
GoDDABD,  William  C,  The  Exchange,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wale*. 
GoDTBEr,  Fbedebick  B.,  Graylings,  St.  KUda,  near  Melbowms,  Australia, 
GoofBET,  Joseph  Edwabd,  liLB.,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
GoEBTE,  Ebnest,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
f  GoLDNET,  Hon.   Mb.  Justice   J.  Tankbbyille,  Oeorgetown,  British 

Ouiana. 
GoLDRiNO,  A.  B.,  KimherUy,  Cape  Cdony, 
fGoLDSCHMiOT,  ANTHONY,  J.  P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
GoLDscHMiDT,  LuDWio  H.,  H.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,  HoN.  B.  T.,  C.M.G.,  Oovemmant  House,  Belize,  British 

Honduras. 
GoLLAN,  Donald,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Goodman,  Hon.  William  Mbioh,  Chief  Justice,  Belixe,  British  Honduras* 
GooDE,  Charles  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GooDLiFPE,  John,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Seoretaiy). 
GooDBiCKE,  G.  D.,  Durban,  Natal. 
GooDBiDOE,  Edward   W.  G.,    M.B.C.S.  Eng.,  L.B.C.P.,  Union  Cluh, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
GoBDON,  Hon.   Sib  Ajlthub  Hamilton,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  Houee, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
GoBDON,  Matob-Gbnebal,  A.H.A.,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Hong  Kong. 
tGoBDoN,  Chables,  M.D.,  Marit^urg,  Natal. 

GoBDON,  William  Hontqomebie,  Commissioner  of  Botamah,  Suva,  Fiji. 
GoBE,  Capt.  J.C,  Auditor-General,  West  Africam  Settlements,  Sierra  Leone, 
GoBBiE,  Sib  John,  Chief  Justice,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fGovETT,  BoBEBT,  CuZlodon  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
GoTDEB,  Geoboe  Woodbofpe,  Suireyor-General,  Adelaide,  SouthAuetralia, 
Gbaham,  John,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Gbaham,  Bobebt  Dundas,  Attomej-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cdony, 
Gbaham,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Gbaingeb,  Bichabd  Kb  AT,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Grant,  Alexandeb  CBABLESy  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Gbant,  C.  Scoybll,  M.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
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GsAUT,  B.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 

Obamt,  Thomas,  Bombay,  India, 

Grant,  Lieut.-Colonrl  Thoicas  Huntes,  care  of  Wm.  BigneU,  ISaq^,, 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Gray,  George  W.,  Briehane,  Queensland, 

Gray,  Bobrrt  John,  Under  Colonial  Secretarj,  BrishanSf  Queensland. 
Grat,  Sakuel  W.,  Kiama,  Kew  South  Wales, 
Green,  George  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fGRBEN,  BiCHARD  ALLAN,  M.L.G.,  AllanvaU,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
Green,  Robert  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
f  Grxbnacre,  B.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Greene,  Molesworth,  Oreystones,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gregory,  Hon.  Francis  T.,  U.L.O.,  Harlaxton,  Toowoomba,  QueeTuland, 
Qbenieh,  Samuel,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fGREY- Wilson,  William,  Assistant  Colonial  Sec.,  Accra,  Oold  Coast 

Colony, 
Grxbble,  Bit.  J.  B.,  Qascoyne  Native  Mission,  Port  Qascoyne,  Western 

Australia. 
fGRiCE,  J.,  Messrs.  Qrice,  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Mdboume,  Australia, 
Gribys,  Dr.  Bobert,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Quiana. 
Qaamv,  C.  T.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.B.,  Saperintending  Medical  Officer, 

Colomho,  Ceylon, 
Orivyith,  Colonel  Charles  D.,  C.M.G.,  Eagt  London,  Cape  Colony, 
Grifyith,  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Griffith,  Hon.  Sir  8.  W.,  E.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Griffith,  Hon.  T.  Bisely,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sierra  Leone  (Correspond- 
ing Secretary). 
Griffith,  Hon.  W.  Brandford,  C.M.G.,  GoYemor  of  the  Gold  Coast 

Colony,  Accra,  QoH  Coast  Colony. 
Griffith,  William  Brandford,  Jun.,  B.A.,  Barrister*at-Law,  Cope  Coast, 

Oold  Coast  Colony. 
Griffith,  W.  C.  B.,  Messrs.  Booker,  Bros,  ^  Co.,  Berbice,  British  Quiana, 
Griffiths,  M.  J.,  SarYOyor-General,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
tGRmWADE,  F.  S.,  Harleston,  Cavlfield,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Grinlinton,  J.  J.,  A.  Inst.  C.B.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Grisdale,  Very  Bey.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bnpert^s  Land,  *'8t,  Johns,*' 

Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Grundy,  Eustace  Beardoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Gurritz,  E.  p.,  Jelebu,  Straits  Settlements, 
GuGERi,  Peter  Anthony,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
GuRNEY,  Frank,  St.  Qeorge's,  Qrenada. 

GuRNBY,  Professor,  T.  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fGcowsKi,  Colonel  C.  8.  (A.D.C.  to  H.H.  the  Queen},  Toronto,  Canada. 

fHAARHOFF,  H.  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Cclctiy, 
Haarboff,  J.  C,  Attorney •at-Law,  Kxtilefley,  Cape  Colony, 
Hackett  John  Wintrorf,  Banutex-at-Law,  The   Weld  Club,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 
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Haddon»  F.  W.,  Milboume,  AugtraZia, 

Hjloub,  Gkorgb,  Merchantt^  Bank  of  Canada,  Montrmd. 

Haloombe,  Abthub  F.,  Lichfield,  AucUandf  New  Zealand  (Gorrdspondiiig 

Halibubton,  B.  G.,  Q.O.  [Secretary). 

Halkett,  Captain  F.  Cbaioib,  Sierra  Leone. 

Hall,  Hon.  Captain  Andbbw  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  Britieh  Hondvrae, 

Ball,  Sib  John,  E.C.M.6.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

tHALL,  William  Hbnbt,  8t.  Kitta. 

Hallidat,  Hon.  William,  M .L.C.,  Sydney,  New  SorUh  Wales. 

Hamilton,  Chablbb  Bouqhton,  Beoeirer.General,  Trinidad, 

Hamilton,  Capt.  D.  Douglas,  Cabvlture  Biver,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Hamilton,    Lauchlan   A.,  Assistant    Land    Commissioner    Canadian 

Paoifio  Railway,  Wirinipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Hammbrslst-Heenan,  Bobbbt  H.,  M^  Inst.  C.£.,  Engineers*  OJSice,  Pert 

Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Hammond,  A.  de  Lisle,  M.A.,  F.B.  Hist.  S.,  The  Orammar  School,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Hamnbtt,  Fbedebick  Habpeb,  Tanjore,  Madras. 
Hampshire,  F.  K.,  K.B.,  1I.B.C.S.E.,  Penamg,  Straits  SetHemewts. 
Hanbubt,  Thb  Bey.  W.  F.  J.,  M.A. 

Hanmbb,  Edwabd  Winofibld,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Hanmam,  Chables,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
Hannam,  Willouohby,  M.  Inst.  CE.,  Chief  Engineer  for  BailwaySy 

Cooktown,  Queensland. 
tHANNZNGTON,  Ebnbst  B.  0.,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (CorreB- 

ponding  Seoretary). 
Habdt,  C.  Bubton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Habdt,  Jambs  A.,  M.B.C.S.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
Habel,  FhilIbbbt  C,  OeorgeUnon,  British  Quiana, 
Hablet,  Colonel  Sib  Bobbbt  W.,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Habpeb,  Cuablbs,  J.P.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 
Habpbb,  Bobbbt,  M.L.A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Habbaoin,  William  Campbell,  Oeorgetoum,  British  Quiana. 
Habbht,  William  Bossbb,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Habbinqton,  William  F.,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 
Harris,  Hbnrt  William  J.,  Kirnberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Harris,  John,  Treasury,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Harrison,  Professob  J.  B.,  Harrison  College,  Barbados. 
tHABBOW,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Harbt,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHABSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Kirnberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Habtlbt,  Subobon-Kajob  E.  B.,  V.C,  King  WiUiam*s  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Habybt,  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John^s,  Newfoundla/nd, 
Habybt,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Aiutralia. 
fHABTBT,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Hastings,  Commamdbb  W.  C.  H.,  B.N.,  Baih,  Jamaica. 
Havblock,  Sir  Arthur  E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  Houee^  Maritzbwrg, 

Natal. 
Hawdon,  0.  G.,  Weeterfield,  Ashbttrton,  New  Zealand. 
HAWKBRy  Hon.  Gbobob  Charles^  KF.,  HJL,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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Hawksb,  Oxoboe  C,  Jun.,  MJP.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
KAifXxa,  Gbobob  Wright,  J.F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Hawtaymx,    Gkoeos    H.,  G.M.Q.,  AdminiBtrator-General,  Qeorgetown, 

BriUsh  Ouiana  (Gorrespondinfif  Seoretary). 
fHAT,  Thx  Hon.  Albxandxb,  M.L.C.,   Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Hat,  Dayid  A.,  M.L.G.y  Bwibury,  Western  Australia. 
Hat,  Hbmrt,  ColUndina,  New  South  Wales. 
Hat,  James,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Hat,  William,  Boomdnoomanaf  viA  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales. 
Hatmbs,  Robbbt,  Registrar  in  Ohanoerj,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Hats,  Waltbb,  Boekleigh,  Tovmsville,  Queensland. 
Hatteb,  H.  H.,  G.M.G.,  Oovemment  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Gor- 

responding  Secretary). 
Hazbll,  Hon.  Jobn  H.,  M.L.G.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
HxAM,  David,  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Hbaklb,  Robbbt  Wallbb,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kirnberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hbddino,  E.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hbmmimg,  John,  Civil  GommisBioner,  King  WilliaM*s  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbndbbson,  Joseph,  G.M.G.,  Maritaiburg,  Natal. 
Hxnmxsst,  Sib  John  Popb,  K.C.H.G.,  0<yvemment  House,  Mauritius. 
Hbnsman,    Hon.    Altrbd  Peach,  Attorney-General,    Perth,    Western 

Australia^ 
fHsBYXT,  Dudlxt   Francis  A.,  Resident   Goanoillor,  Malacca,  Straits 

Settlements. 
HxTT,  J.  Roland,   Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 
Hbwat,  Gaftain  J.,  SuperkUei^dent  of  the  Cape   Town  Docks,  Cape 

Colony. 
Hkwison,  Gaftain  William  Fbxdebick,  Orient  Steamship  Company. 
HicKLiNO,  Fbbdbbick  J.,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Balla/rat,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Hicks,  G.  J.  A.,  Colonial  Ban^,  Barbados. 
HiDDiNGH,  Db.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

H16GIN8,  LiEUT.-GoLONBL  Thomas  Walkbb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHiGHBTT,  John  Moobb,  Australitm  ClvJ),  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tHiGHETT,  William  £.,  79b,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbowrne,  Australia. 
HiOGiNS,  HxNBT,  Assistant  Golonial  Secretary,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
HiOGiNsoN,  Walter,  Cape  Coast  CasUe,  Gold  Coast  Colony* 
HXLDBBBANO,  Max,  M.D.,  228,  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,   United 

States. 
HilL,  Ashton  St.,  Porougaha/n,  Hawk^s  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Hill,  Ghables  Lumlet,  Brit^ne,  Queensland. 
Hill,  Ghables  Sets,  care  of  Messrs.  Bamsay  HUl  ^  Co.,  Georgetown^ 

British  Ouiana. 
Hill,  James  Alleyne,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fHiLL,  James  A.,  M.L,A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hill,  John  S.,  Georgetoum,  British  Ouiana. 
Hill,  Thomas  James,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hill,  William,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
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Hitchcock,  O.  W.  E.,  J.P.,  Taungs,  Bechuancdand,  South  Africa. 
HoAD,  William,  GoTernment  Medical  Officer,  MahS,  B&ychelleB. 
fHoDOSON,  Edward  D.,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Queendafid. 
H0DO80K,  Fbkdekic  Mitchbll,  Poetmaster-General,  Georgetown,  British 

Quiana, 
tHoFFMiisTKH,  Hon.  G.  B.,  Attorney. General,  Belize,  BriUeh  Eondvtae, 
HorxKTB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.G.,  Cape  Tovon,  Cape  Colony, 
Hohbnlohs  of  Lanobnbueq,  H.S.H.  Pbincb,  Langeidmrgt  Wurtewhwrg, 

Oermany, 
HoLBOBOW,  Hon.  Gbobgb,  M.L.G.,  8t.  John's,  Antigua. 
Holb,  William,  Private    Secretary   to    H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Joliore» 

Johore,  Malay  Peninsula. 
HoLMBSTBD,  Bbnbst  A.,  Adelaide  Station,  Falkland  Itlands. 
Honiball,  Oscab  D.,  M.D.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fHooD,  Frank,  DaniBh  Oonsnl,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Hops,  0.  H.  S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fHoPB,  Jambs  William,  M.B.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  AustroUa. 
fHoBDEBN,  Edwaed  Oabe,  211,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  WmUs. 
HoENB,    John,    F.L.S.,  Director  of    Boyal  Botanical    Gardens,    Ae., 

Mauritius. 
H0B8FALL,  John  A.,  42,  Flinders  Lane,  Meihowme,  Australia, 
H0B8FOED,  Dayio  Barnes,  Port  of  SpoMt,  Trinidad, 
HOBTON,  A.  G.,  Aucldand,  New  Zealand. 
HoSMBE,  Edwaed,  Cohu/rgh,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ho  WATSON,  William,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
HuBBABD,  Abthub  G.,  Grdhamstovm,  Cape  Colon/y. 
fHuDDABT,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hudson,  Hon.  Gbobgb,  British  Beeident,  Pretoria,  TransvaalK 
Hudson,  John  Feazeb,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 
tHuooiNS,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hughes,  Pbbciyal  H.  G.,  Collector  and  Treasurer,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fHuoHES,  GoMMANDEE  B.  J.,  B.N.,  Acting  Protector  of  ImmigrantB, 

Fort  Cottage,  Grenada^  West  Indies ;  and  Naval  and  Military  Club, 

PiecadiUy,  W. 
Hulett,  James  Liege,  J.P.,  M.L.C.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal, 
fHuLL,  W.  Winstanlet,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Humphrets,  Edward  N.,  Christchwreh,  New  Zealand. 
Humphreys,  Octayius,  Chief  Begistrar  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigtui. 
HUNTEB,  Andbew,  Rivcr  Side  Stue,  British  Guiana. 
HuNTEE,  Alexander,  Pablic  Medical  Officer,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
HuNTEB,  Charles  Thomson,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 
HuNTEE,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 
HuELET,  D.  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHuTCHENS,  William  H.,  Colonial   CiYil   Engineer,  Kingston,  British 

Guiana. 
Hutchinson,  G.  W.,  Barbados. 

Hutson,  Henry,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Hutton,  Hon.  Charles  William,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
HuTToNf  Henet,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
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Hunov,  WiLLUM  PsppBRXLL,  JT.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Begiatrar  and  Kaater  of 

the  EMtern  Oiaferiot  Court,  Orahwmstown,  Cape  Colony, 
KyjlM,  Abbahak,  Beaeorufitld,  Cape  Colony. 

Ikik,  Bar.  Dr.  Alfrkd,  Point,  Natal, 

Ik  Thuuc,  Etbkasd  F.,  Pomeroon  Jtiver,  British  Quiana. 

Inkxs,  Ohaslm  Bosb,  King  William's  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 

iNHiBSy  Jamxs,  Barbados. 

lauH,  GKoftei  H.,  Montserrai,  West  Indies. 

Ihtins,  JAXxa,  J.P.,  cfo  qf  Messrs.  J.  M.  Robertson  ^  Co.,  Colombo, 

Ceylon* 
iBTnra,  John  Jamia,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Ibtiko,  Ohablks  John,  O.M.G.,  Beaident  Connoillor,  Penang,  Straits 

Settlements, 
Ibtino,  But    Hbnbt   T.,    E.G.M.G.,  Qovemment   Koum,  Qeorgetovm, 

British  Quiana. 
Ibtino,  Db.  J.,  Christehnrch,  New  Zealand. 

Iewin,  Ghamnbt  Gbatbs,  M.B.,  Brigade  Sargeoa  A.V.D.,  Bermuda, 
tIsAAOB,  Datid,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Uaaci,  Jacob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Isbmonobb,  Edwin  E.,  Aodng  Auditor- General,  Singapore, 
IsHAM,  Abthub  C.,  Tapame  SstatSt  Limugala,  Ceylon, 

Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin^  New  Zealand. 

Jacuon,  Db.  Anobew  C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

jACKflON,CAFTAiNH.  "iLfR.  A., Commissioner  for  the  Turks  andCaieos  Islands, 

Jackson,  Bichabd  Hill,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tJAMBs,  Edwin  Matthbw,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),  171,  OoUins  Btreet% 

Meibowme,  AuetraHia, 
fjAMiB,  J.  WiLLiAV,  F.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  Cook*s  River,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales 
Jajcbs,  p.  Hauohton,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fJAiiBSON,  JuLivs  P.,  JTiiiy  William's  T&wn,  Cape  Colony, 
fjAMBBON,  Db.  L.  8.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
t Jamibson,  H.  B.,  C.E.»  PiMie  Works  Department,  Georgetown,  British 

Quiana, 
jAXiaoN,  WiLLUK  T.,  St,  Catherine's,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
Jabdinb,  G.  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Jabbbtt,  Michabl  Lewis,  M.B.O.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.  Edin.,  British  Sherbro*, 

Weet  Africa. 
jAsna,  B.  W.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Winnipeg,  Ifamtobo,  Canada, 
jBrpBAT,  B.  J.,  DevorgiUa,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fjBNKiNS,  H.  L.,  Indian  CivU  Service. 

Jbnman,  G.  S.,  F.L.8.,  Goremment  Botanist,  Georgetown,British  Quiana, 
tJBPPB,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Jbbtois,  Libut.*Gbnbbal  Sib  Wx.  F.  Dkumxond,  B.E.,  G.0.1C.G.,  O.B., 

Government  House,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Johnson,  Abthub  E.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Johnson,  Fbbdbbick  William,  A  Jn8t.C  JB.,  PabUo  Works  Departmenty 

Kalawewa,  Dumballa,  Ceylon. 
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JoHNSoir,  Hoir.  G.  Baxdall,  H.L.O.,  WeUingtath  New  Zealand. 

tJoHNsoN,  Jaxks  AiroAB,  Proepect,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia. 

Johnson,  Hon.  8.  Ons,  M.E.O.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fJoHNSiON,  Hon.  John,  H.L.C.,  Wellingtoriy  New  Zealand, 

Johnston,  Stdnet,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Thokab  Q.,  e/o  W.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Dtmedin,  New  Zealand. 

Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  H.H.fi.,  WeiUngton,  New  Zealand, 

JoNXS,  Hon.  B.  Howell,  M.G.P.,  Pla/ntation  Hope,  British  Chuiana, 

fJoNXS,  Edwabd,  C.B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Jones,  J.  Thomas,  Bradfield,  Barbados. 

Jones,  Mubrat  J.,  BrocTdeshy,  Malvern,  Melhotume,  Australia, 

Jones,  Mathew,  Assistant  Colonial  Snrreyor,  Accra,  Oold  Coast  Colony, 

Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.O.,  Stockton,  Betrbados. 

Jones,  Owen  FitzWilliah,  Christehurcli,  New  Zealand, 

Jones,  Phiup  Stdnet,  H.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Jones,  Hon.  Ms.  Justice  B.  Twsnttman,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Jones,  W.  Bushbt,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Jones,  W.  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

Jones,  W.  H.  Htndman,  St.  Xruoia,  West  Indies. 

tJoNES,  Hon.  W.  H.  Quatle^  Queen's  Adyooate,  Accra,  Qold  Coast 

Cdowy, 
t  JoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Naial, 
Joseph,  Joseph,  Wellington,  New  Zealot. 
Joseph,  Hon.  S.  A.,  M.L.C.»  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Kabuth,  Fbank,  11,  Berg  Strasse,  Dresden. 

Keefbb,  Samuel,  G.E.,  Woodjield,  BrockviUe,  Ontario,  Canada, 

Kbelan,  Bey.  Joseph,  Bartica  Qrove,  Sssequibo,  British  Ginana. 

Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fKBLLT,  James  John,  Ellimatta,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Eellt,  B.  J.,  Georgetown,  British  OuioAia, 

Kelset,  J.  F.,  F.S.S.,  Port  Louis,  Mawritius. 

Kemp,  Hon.  O.  T.  B.,  M.D.,  H.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Kemslet,  James,  Port  Eliaaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kbmslby,  John  C,  J.P.,  Port  Eliaabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,  J.P.,  Master's  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
Kennedy,  William,  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Kenny,  William,  K.D.,  198,  Maequarie  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Kbooh,  Bdmund,  Alma  Street,  St,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Kebmodx,  Bobebt,  Mona  Vale,  Taemania, 
Kebb,  Alexandbb,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Kerb,  James  Kib&patbick,  Q.O.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Kerb,  Hon.  Thomas,  Oovemment  House,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands* 
Kershaw,  Arthur  Edwin,  Clerk  of  Councils,  BeliMe,  British  Hondsuras. 
Keynes,  Bichard  B.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia. 
KiLBORNE,  Edmund  B.,  BeUse,  British  Honduras, 
Kilqour,    Groroe,  J.P.,  M.  Inst.  CJL,   Lisbon'Berlyn   Gold 

Transva4il,  South  Africa. 
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tKiNDBSD,  Alfud  Sbaman,  J.P.,  B€lU^  BrtUth  Handwras, 

KiHO,  HOK.  TaoXAS,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  Scwth  Aiutralia. 

tKiifo,  Thoxib  a.,  Msg^fltrate,  Tranakeian  Territory,  Cape  CoUmy. 

KiSKLAND,  BoBEBT  J.,  J.P.,  Plantation  Garden  River,  8t,  Thomae,  Jamaica. 

KiBKWOOD,  Hon.  W.,  liJj.O.,  M.D.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

KiacH,  Daniel  Montague,  F.B.G.8.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal^  South  Africa. 

KiTHEB,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Knxvbtt,  J.  S.  K.  DB,  17,  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris  ;  cmd  British 

Colunibia. 
KxiQwr,  Abthub,  Audit  QfieSt  Singapore. 
Knioht,  Wiluax,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Knighton,  William,  LL.D.,  Qlengallan,  Warwick,  Queensland. 
Knights,  B.  T.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Knox,  Alfbbd,  Sstcowrt,  Natal. 

Knox,  Edwabd,  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Oompamy,  Sydney,  New  8.  Wales. 
fKBiBL,  Bet.  H.  T.,  Claaremant,  Cape  Colony. 
KuHXEBEB,  BuDOLPH,  Sydney,  New  South  jitalee. 
Ktnsbt,  William  B.,  Frinoipal  Kedioal  Officer  and  Iiupeotor-Glenerdl 

of  HoBpitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Ktshe,  J.  B.,  F.S.S. 
Ktihx,  James  Wm.  Nobxon,  Begistrar  of  the  Saprema  Courts  Malacca, 

Straits  Settlements. 

tliAGOEN,  Gh>DnsT  Ybatkan,  The  Residency,  Masem,  Basutoland^  South 

Africa. 
Laino,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  Blackwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Coloi^f, 
Laishlet,  B.,  Jun.,  F.B.S.L.,  F.8.8.,  F.B.G.S.,  Ac,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand. 
Lamb,  Waltbb,  Kambdla,  BdU  Vue  HiU,  WooUdhra,  New  South  Wales. 
La  Mothb,  B.  a.,  St.  (horge^s,  Grenada, 
Lamfebt,  J.  J.ySnrgeon,  Army  Medical  Department,  Tower  HUl  Barracks, 

Sierra  Leone. 
Landale,  Auxandeb,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Lamob,  J.  H.,  J.P.,  Banri9ter»at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
La  Bitiebb,  Hon.  Alphonse  A.  Clement,  Minister  of  Agrionltare,  St. 

Boniface,  Manitoba,  Canadck. 
Labb,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fLABNACH,  Hon.  William  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  The  Camp,  Dunedin,  Otago, 

New  Zealand. 
Latton,  A«  h..  Airy  HaU,  Essequibo,  Britieh  Guiana. 
LArroN,  Bendtshb,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livingston  Sf  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 
Leaoock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.G.,  Ba/rbadoe. 
Lbabt,  8.,  MJ).,  Sttperinteodent,  Pablio   Hospital,   Berhiee,  British 

Guiana. 
TLem,  Bottabo,    Barrister-at-Law,    Reform   Clvb,    Sydney,  New   South 

Wales. 
Lbbb,  F.  G.,  Cops  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fLsBCH,  John  Boubkb  Massbt,  Kinta,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Lees,  James,  core   qf  Messrs.   Lees   JjT   Moore,  OamarUf  Otago,  New 
Zealand. 
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Liss,  John,  Womganui^  New  Zealand. 

LiGOi,  LxBUT.-CoLONBL  W.  YiNCBNT,  S.A.,  UHitary  Barracks,  Hohart, 

Tasmania. 
LliCBBBOy  P.,  Freetotonf  Sierra  Lsone. 
Lx  Hbsurixb,  Gbcil  J.  B.,  CeyUm  Civil  Service,  Matara,    Boutiiem 

Province,  Ceylon, 
Lb  HxftRB,  HiPPOLYTB,  Jvs.,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 
Lbonabd,  William,  Melbourne  Clvib,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Lbslib,  William,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Lbtbt,  O.  Collins,  C.K.O.,  Melhowme,  Aust/raXia, 
Lbvin,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Lbtt,  Abthub,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica, 
Lbtt,  Hon.  Emanuel  Gbobob,  M.L.C.,  J  J*.,  St.  Jago  Park,  Spanish  Town 

P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Lbwis,  Hon.  Albbrt,  Q.G.,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
Lbwis,  Allan  Wbllbslbt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
Lbwis,  John  Pbnbt,  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Lbwis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
tliBWis,  Nbil  Eluott,  MJl.,  B.C.L.,  Hohart,  Tasmania  (Oorrespoodlqg 

Secietary) 
Lbwis,  Hon.  Samubl,  H.L.O.,  j8fi«ira  Leone. 
tLBWis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmmtia. 
LiLBT,  Bby.  J.  H.,  Bea^ons/ield,  Cape  Colony, 
LiLLBT,  Sib  Ghablbs,  Ghief  Justice  of  Qaeensland,  Brisbane. 
LiLLBT,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-LaWt  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fLiNTON,  ThbBt.  Bby.  Stdnbt,  Lord  Bishop  of  BiYerina,  Hay,  New  South 

Wales, 
LiTKiB,  Emil  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
LiTTLB,  Gbobob,  Jun.,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana, 
fLiYBXSiDOB,  Pbofbssob  A.,   F.G.S.,    F.B.G.S.,    Sydney,  New  Bouik 

Wales, 
Llotd,  Gbobgb,  Queemland  Clvh,  Brisba/ne,  Queensland, 
LocKB,  John,  0/0  Golonial  Bank,  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
LoGKHAKT,  G.  G.  NoBMAN,  cars  of  Bank  qf  Victoria,  Melbowme  and  New 

South  Wales. 
Loos,  T.  G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
LoYBDAT,   BicHABO     Kblsbt,   F.B.G.S.,    Pretoria^    TransvaaXf   Bouth 

Africa. 
LOYBLL,  Db.  Francis  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fliOYBLT,  LiBUT.-GoLONBL  Jambs  Ghapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fLow,  Sir  Huoh,  E.G.M.G.,  British  Besident,  The  Residency,  Kuala^ 

Kansa,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
LowB,  Major  Stanlbt  John,  J.P.,  Cooiinissioiier  of  Polioe,  BechuanO' 

land,  YiA  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
f LuABD,  Edward  Ghaunct,  Plantation  Peter^s  HaU,  British  Guiana. 
LucT,  Frbdbrick  Gorbxtt,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
LuMGAiR,   Gbobob,  Secretarj  to  the   Coimoil  of    GoYemmeni,  fta, 

Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
Lynch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaicc^. 
Lynch,  Jambs  A.,  Bridgetoum,  Barbados. 
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Ltohs,  Ghablm,  hn^pmiaX  OhamberB,  Adelaide^  8wUh  Awtraiia, 
Ltohs^  Tbjjxk  B.,  Kingtton,  Jamaica, 
LT0H8,  Haubicc,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

LiTTCLTOir,  THE  HoiT.  AND  Bbv.  Albbxt  Yxctob,  M.A«9   BtOM^OflMl* 
Orange  Free  State, 

Maaidobp,  Hok.  Hb«  Justicb  C.  G.,  Ctrahametoum,  Cape  Colonjf, 
Macasthub,  Douolas  H.»  J.P.,  Fielding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
MacBaut,  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  K.L.C.,  Tooraky  Mdhowme^  AuetraUa, 
Macdonalit,  Ghbsbobouoh  F.  J.,  Waniabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,New  South 

Wale*. 
KAcaMNALD,  Clauox  A.,   WwUahadgery,    Wagga    Wagga^   New  Sowth 

Wales. 
Hacdonald,  Trb  Bight  Hon.  Sib  John  A.,  G.C.B.,  Ottaica,  Canada, 
Macoonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  InvercargUlj  New  Zealand* 
Hacdouoall,  Jambs,  Melboume,  Australia, 
tMACFABLANB,  James,  HoUirt,  Tasmania. 
Mactablanb,  B.,  Member  of  the  YolksralUl,  Harrismithy  Orange  Free 

State, 
HacFablanx,  B.,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
Kaoolashan,  Hon.  John,  Auditor-General,  Jamaica. 
Macolashan,  Nbil,  Standard  Bank,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy. 
MacGbboob,  William,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MacKbnzib,  Thb  Bby.  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
MACKINNON,  Louis  F.,  Kingston^  Jamaica, 
Maclubb,  Hon.  W.  M.  G.,  M.D.,  M.L.O.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Macmab,  Bet.  A.,  D.D.,  Bector  of  Darllngboa,  Bowmanville,  Ontario, 

Canada, 
Macphbbson,  Gbnbbal  Sib  HvBBEBr  T.,  Y.C,  K.C.B.,  K.O.S.L,  Ooni- 

mander-in-Chief,  Madras,  India. 
MacPhBbson,  Hon.   J.    A.,    Winilba  Diggers*  Rest,  near    Melbowme, 

Australia, 
Macphbbson,  John,  Aylesmore,  InvercargUl,  New  Zealand. 
fMACPHXBSON,  William  Bobbbt,  Devon  Villa,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
McAdam,  Hon.  Albx.,  M.L.C.,  St,  John*s,  Antigua. 
McOallum,  Hon.  Majob   Hbnbt   Edwabd,   B.B.9   Sunreyor^GenerBl, 

Singapore. 
McCabtht,  Jambs  A.,  Barrisier-at-Law,  Sierra  Leone. 
McCaughan,  P4TBICK  K.,  M^bowms,  Australia. 
tMcOAUOHXT,  Samubl,  Coonong,  Tirana,  New  South  Walee, 
McCloskt,   Jambs   Hugh,    Colonial    Surgeon,   Butterworth    Province, 

WtUedey,  Straits  Settlements. 
McCbak,   FAnquHAB   P.   G.,  Bank  of    Australasia,   Adelaide,    South 

Australia, 
McCulloch,  Sib  Jambs,  K.C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
McOuLLOCH,  William,  Melboume,  Australia, 
McFabland,  Bobbbt,  Barooga,  DenUiquin,  New  South  Walee, 
McFabland,  Thomas,  Australian  Clvlt,  Melbowme,  Atutralia, 
McGaw,  Joseph,  Cuba,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wales, 
McGbath,  Gxobgb,  Charlemont,  Jamaica, 
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McHATm,  A.  G.,  KB.,  F.B.G.6.I.,  fife.  John%  AnUgwi. 

HcIlvbaith,  Hon.  Sib  Thoxas,  K.O.M.G.,  BrUboM,  Q^etuiaind. 

McKbllab,  Thomas,  MtiSbowrM  Club,  Viehria,  Auitralia, 

McKiMHOV,  Nsn  B.,  BarriBier^i-Law,  Owrgetown^  BriMi  Omana. 

tMcLsAN,  DonoLjis,  McuFockakaho,  Napier^  New  Zealand, 

fMcIiBAN,  Obobob,  Dunedinf  New  Zealand. 

HoLbnban,  Johv,  Onua  Downe,  near  WeUingtcn,  New  ZeaHamA, 

fHcIiBOD,  Edwim,  Qeorgetofwn^  Briiieh  Oviicma. 

McLbod,   Captaim    Hubdoch,    Prorost-Hanbal,    Georgetown, 

Ouiana, 
McPhail,  John,  J.P.,  TuUoch,  Linetead  P,0.,  Jamiaica. 
tHcTAYiSB,  J.   H.,   Land  Oommistioner,   Canadian  Fao^fie  BatUea^, 

WvMiipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Main,  Obobob,  Adelaide  Olub,  Adelaide,  Bowth  AuetraUa. 
Maib,  Gbobob,  Oroongal,  Near  H<ky,  New  Bonth  Tl/blee. 
Malabbb,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney-General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malbt,  Fbahcis  B.  W.,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 
Malino,  Hon.  Captain  Ibwin  Chablbs,  Colonial  Seoretary,  Orenada. 
Manchbstbb,  Jambs,  8t  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Maniobd,  William,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumbete,  Oamperdown,  Vietorta,  AtutraUa. 
Manivold,  W.  T.,  Pwrrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Atutraha. 
-Manshbld,  Gbobob  Allbn,  121,  Pitt  Street,  8yd/ney,  New  8o}Uh  WaUe, 
Mabbscaux,  Oscab,  Colonial  Bank,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Mabks,  Nbwman,  King  WiUiam^s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fMABMioN,  William  B.,  JJP.,  M.L.C.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia* 
Mabbast,  Louis  Fbbdinano,  Grenada. 
Mabsdbn,  Thb  Bight  Bbt.  S.  B.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bathnrst, 

NS.W. 
tMABSHALL,  Altbbd  Wittbb,  CoUege  Park,  Adelaide^  South  Australia, 
Mabhhman,  John,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand, 
MAxns,  Dblob  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
Mabtin,  John  E.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Mabhn  Thomas,  Port  EUtabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Mabtin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Mabtin,  T.  Jaqubs,  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  MMoume, 

AustraUa. 
Mason,  B.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  BerUee,  British  Guiana. 
f  Mason,  F.  A.,  Manager  of  the  Demerara  Bailwaj,  Georgetown,  BriHsh 

Guiana. 
Matbbbs,  Edwabd,  p..  Natal  Mereury  Office,  Durban,  Natal, 
Matson,  J.  T.,  J.P.,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 
fMATTHEWS,  Db.  J.  W.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
MAX?nBLL,  JosBPH  Bbnnbb,  Barrister At-Law,  Qusen's  Adrooato,  Gambia, 

Weet  Africa. 
Maxwxll,  Majob  Thomas,  J.P.,  BeaoonsHeld,  Cape  Colony. 
Maxwbll,  William  Edwabd,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Singapore* 
Mat,  Subgbon  Wiluam  Allan,  A.M.D.,  J.P.,  Beltte,  BriHsh  Honduras, 
Matbbs,  Josbph  Bbioos  Plemtation  WaUe,  British  Guiana. 
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KiABt,  JJJCBS  Xdwaed»  8um/i^8ide,  Pintforia«  Tramsvaal, 

liMXK,  GlOBox  A^  M.D.,  MBlbowrns  Club,  Victoria,  AudraUa. 

MMiKTJMMf  Jamss,  Beocoti^ld,  Cape  OoUmy. 

fKiLHADO,  WiLLUX,  H.B.lL'0  C00111],  IViunOo,  Spanish  Hondurat. 

MiLTiLLi  AxooLPH  BxiiL,  FfetcTta,  Trantvaal,  South  Africa, 

MxLTiLU,  Gjm>bob  W.f  AjMJiitant  Garemment  Seoretarx,  Qwrgctown^ 

Briiitih  Ofttumo. 
Mkkds,  W.  Fiihsb,  Colonua  Bank,  SL  Kittc, 
MsHMix,  John  C,  Standard  Bank^  Cape  IVnim,  Cape  Colowy. 
tMsuDiTH,  ThxVxn.  Abohdsacok  Thomas,  Singapore, 
fHsKBDiTH-KATX,  CitiKiiicH  Kat,  Londoft  Maeterton,  New  Zealand, 
MiHXWSTHXB,  Bdward  Masbh,  Singapore, 
MuBiKAN,  Hon.  John  X.,  1C.LJL,  Cape  Ibmi,  Cape  Colony, 
Mbsbkbyt,  Altbid,  M.A.,  Sector  Bojal  Gollege,  Mawitiue, 
Mrzonb,  Joseph  H.,  Sierra  Leone, 

Hsubant,  Hon.  Loins  Hbnbt,  J.F.,  M.L.O.,  Rlneredalet  Cape  Colony, 
MiDDLXTON,  John  Faox,  District  Judge,  Limaeol,  Cyprus, 
MiDD£RON,  W.  H.,  Durban  Natal, 
MiLXSy  Gbobab,  Stonee  Hope,  Mancheeter,  Jatnaiea, 
MiLLXB,  Joseph,  Bathuret,  Biver  Gambia,  Weet  Africa, 
MiLUONs,  Jaxks  Patibbson, 
II1U.S,  Jajcxs^  Dumedin,  New  Zealand, 
MiLNX,  Sib  William,  Sunnyeidet  Adelaide,  South  Auetrdlia, 
HiNTON-SBMBonsB,  Bbt.  C.  A.  S.,  Boeedale  Hall,  Liverpool,  New  South 

Walee, 
KiBEiBLBBS,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortee,  Spanish  Hcndurae. 

tfiTCHBLi^  LiBOT.-CoLONBL  HoN.  SiB  Chabus  B.  H.,  K.O.M.G.,  Oolo&ial 

Secretary,  Mantshurg,  Natal, 
Hxtchbll,  Jambs  G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Mitghxll,  Samubl,  St.  Oeorgtts,  Orenada, 

M06O,  J.  W.,  Natal  Bank,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 

KoiB,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  BeHse,  Bntish  Honduras, 

MoLONBT,  Hon.  Captain  Alibbd,  G.M.G.,  Administrator  of  Lagos,  West 
Africa, 

Hox/TENO,  Hon.  Sib  J.  0.,  K.O.M.G.,  1LL.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy, 

MoLTBNO,  John  Chables,  Jun.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Xoob,  Geoboe  C,  Marit%burg,  Natal, 

HooBE,  John,  Oeorgetotpn,  British  Quiana, 

Moose,  The  Set.  Obadtah,  Principal  Ghnroh  KissionaKy,  Gfttmmar 
School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

tMooBE,  William  H.,  St.  John's  House,  Antigua. 

Mobehbad,  Hon.  B.  D.,  M Ji.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

MoBOAN,  James  Yauohan,  Australian  Cluh,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fMoBOAN,  M.  G.,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

tKoBKELy  A.  H.J  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony, 

MoBPHBTT,  Sib  John,  Cummins,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

MoBBiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

fHoBBis,  D.,  M.A.,  I'.G.S., 

tMoBBisoN,  James,  J.P.,   Water  Hall,  QMldfbrd,  Western  AustraUa 
(Corresponding  Secretary). 
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Royal  CoUmal  Iiutituie. 

HoBT,  Laidlst,  0y(2fiey»  27eto  B<yui\  TfoZe*. 

MosELKT,  0.  H.  Harlbt,  CiTil  CommaQdanfc,  Briti9h  Shsrbro',    West 

Africa, 
tKosKB,  Ohablbs,  KimberZey,  Cape  Colony, 
tMosMAK,  Hugh,  J.P.,  Charters  Tower$,  Queendand. 
Hobs,  Bicsasd,  Lillyfidd,  Bro^nCs  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
MoNBO  Gibson,  Plantation  Blenheim^  British  Quiana, 
fMouLDEN,  Batfibld^  AdcUUdo,  South  AuttrdUa. 
MuBLLBB,  Babon  Sib  Fjebdiwand  Von,  K.G Ji.G.,  F.B.S.,  Gtovernment 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Ausiralia, 
ICuooBBiDGK,  Abthvb  L.,  Lob  HorqueUu,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America. 
f  MuLUOAK,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  Vire  la  Force,  British 

Oviana. 
MuLUNS,  John  Fsancis  Lane,  M.A.,  209,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
Munbo,  Abchibald,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fMuKBO,  Hon.  Jaxbs,  Armdale,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fMuNBO,  John,  J.P.,  Mewriet^  Hotel,  Melboume,  AustraUa, 
tMuNBO,  Malcolm,  Oeorffetown,  British  Quiana, 
MUBPBT,  Albxandbb  D.,  Melbourne,  AustraUa, 
Mubpht,  Sib  Fbancis,  Ed^comb,  South  Tarra,  Melboume,  Australia, 
MUBPHT,  WiLLUM,  M.D.,  Kirnberley,  Cape  Colony* 
MUBBAT,  Alxzb.  Keith,  Hamilton,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
MuBBAT,  Ghables  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony, 
MuBBAT,  Fbedebick  Cattt,  Sterkfontein,  Hanover,  Cape  Colony, 
fMuBBAT-ATNSLET,  HuGH  PsBCT,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Mxtbbat-Pbiob,  Hon.  Thomas  L.,  M.L.G.,  Maroon,  Logan  Biver,  Ipswich, 

Queensland, 
fMusoBATE,   81B  AmnoNT,   G.G.M.G.,    Ctovemment  House,   Brii^Htne^ 

QueensUind, 
MusTEBD,  John,  Plantation  La  Bonne  Mire,  Mahaica,  British  Quiana. 

Naibn,  Ghables  J.,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Kash,  William  Giles,   Minas  de  Rio    Tinto,  Provinoia   de   Huelva, 

Spain, 
Nathan,  Alexandeb  HcDowell,  Trevennion  Lodge,  St  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
Nathan,  Dayid  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Nathan,  D.  P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Nbethling,  Hon.  H.  L.,  M.L.G.,  Stellenhosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Neil,  Pebceval  Glay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
fNELSON,  Fbedebick,  Havelock,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Nesbitt,  Kajob  Bichabd  a.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony, 
fNEWLAND,  Habbt  Osman,  Singapore, 

Newman,  Henbt  William,  M.E.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Wales* 
Newman,  Walteb,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Newton,  Ghables  Bead,  F.B.M.S.,  Kwreeong,  Darjeeiing,  India. 
tNiCHOLS,  Abthxtb,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 
tNiCHOLsoN,  W.    Gbbsham,    Plantation  Farm,    East    Bank,    British 

Quiana, 
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NiOHTrNGALi,  PjEBCT  (Oivfl  Ck)mmiuioiier  and  Beaident  Magistrate), 

Cape  Town,  0ap9  Colony, 
NiND,  Philip  HsNar,  Better  Hope  House,  British  Quiana. 
NiTCH,  Obobob  H.,  Stamdard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
NoBLB,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Awembl/,   Cape  Town,  Cape 

CdUmy  (Conreflponding  Secretary). 
fNoBDHBiMBB,  Sauubl,  Toronto,  Canada, 
NoBMAN,  Gbnxbal  81B  Hbkby  W.,  E.C.B.,  CLE.,  Oovemment  House, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
NoBquAT,  Hon.  John,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
fNoBBis,  B.  J.  (1st  West  India  Begiment),  Jamaica, 
NoBTON,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Qrenada, 
Norr,  Bamsolpr,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tNoTCB,  P.  A,,  Durban  Chtb,  Natal. 

O'Bbibn,  Hbnbt  Abtbub,  Singapore, 

(^Bbibn,  Colonbl  J.  T.  N.,  O.M.G.,  Oovsmment  House,  Heligoland, 

O'Bbibn,  Lucius  B.,  President  of  the  Bojal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts^ 

36,  Tonge  Street  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
0*Bbien,  Libut-Colonbl  W.  B.,  M.P.,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada. 
O'Callaohan,  Cqbnelius. 
Ochsb,  Andbew,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
O'Coxnob,    Owbn     Livinostonb,    F.  B.  Met.  Soc.,    Curepipe    Road, 

Mauritius. 
O'CoNNOB,  Bicbabd  S.,  Singapore. 
Odlino,  Fbancis  James,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
O'Deiscoll,  Flobence,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
O'FLAHEBTr,  Thohas  AUGUSTUS,  NatoZ  Bank,  Durban,  Natal, 
Ofpiceb,  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OoiLTiR,  Hon.  Edwabd  D.  8.,  M.L.C.,  Tulgilbar,  Clarence  River,  New 

South  Wales, 
OoiLVTE,  Bey.  Canon  Geobge,  Rnndeboseh,  Cape  Colony, 
tO'GRADY,  Thomas,  Alderman,  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
O'Halloban,  J.  C,  Civil  Commissioner,  Rodrigues,  Mawitius, 
Oldfie  ld,  H.  CfBeaconsfield,  Cope  Colony, 
Oldham,  John,  51,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Oldbam,  Nathaniel,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Oliteb,  Bichabd,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

O'Malbt,  Michael  B.,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
O'Mallet,  Hon.  Edwabd  L.,  Attorney- General,  Hong  Kong, 
O'HoLONY,  C.  K.,  B.!^.,  J.P.,  Town  Clerk  and  Treasarer,  Beaconsfield, 

Cope  Colony. 
Obknet,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tOBMOND,  Hon.  Fbancis,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fOBMOND,  Geobge  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Obfrn,  Chables  Edwabd  Hebbbbt,,  Atherton,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony, 
Obpxn,  Fbancis  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fOKFBN,  J.  M.,  Cope  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Obbbtt,  John,  Halfway  tree  Post  Ojgice,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
OsBOBNE,  Geobge  E.,  LunugaUa,  Ceylon. 
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OsBOBNB,  HaxiIiTON,  Awftrolian  CM),  Sydney,  New  South  WaUs. 

OsBOBNE,  Jakes,  Elstemwick,  MdhourM,  Australia, 

Oswald,  Hebm  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Owen,  H.  Qwtnne,  Liehon^Berlyn  Gold  Fields,  Trcmevadl,  South  Africa, 


fPADDOK,  John,  BarJcly,  Cape  Colony, 

tPAGAN,  John,  Sutreyor-Geaeral,  Accra,  Odd  Coaet  Colony, 

Page,  Arthur  E.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

fPAiNT,  Henet  Nicholas,  J.P.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

Palet,  William  Wilson,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Palver,  Joseph,  Christehwrch  Cluh,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Parfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Suva,  Fiji, 

Parke,  Edmund  Willum,  Alice    Springs,    Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
fPABKER,   Fred  Hardtman,  |M.A.,  FJLO.S.,  J.P.,  BaiTi8ter.at>Law, 

Begistrar  of  the  Gonrts,  Belize,  British  Hondu/ras, 
Parker,  Hon.  Stephen  Henrt^  M.L.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Parker,  Hon.  Stephen  Stanley,  M.L.G.,  |J.P.,  Perth,  W.  Australia, 
Parkin,  J.  W.,  Catherine  Movmt  Estate,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaietk, 
t Parsons,  Gecil,  Bloon^ld,  HaanUUm,  Tasmamda, 
Paterson,  George  H.,  Freetoum,  tSierra  Leone, 
Paton,  Jambs,  Silent  Orove,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Patterson,  Hon.  James  B.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Paul,  F.  W.,  Khyher  Pass,  near  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tPAYNB  Frederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Maritimo,  South  Tarra, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
fpATNE,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Peacock,  Galeb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  Soulh  Australia. 
Peacock,  Hon.  J.  T.,  H.L.G.,  Chrietchfurchf  New  Zealand, 
fPEABCB,  E.,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Peabson,  Bey.  John  Geoboe,  Berbice,  British  Quiana. 
Peabson,  Walteb  Hbnby,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  Invercargill, 

New  Zealand, 
Peel,  Jonathan,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
fPELLEBEAU,  HoN.  Mr.  Justicb  Etibnnb,  Singapore, 
Pembebton,  Sholto  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 
tPENNEFATHEB,  F.  W.,  Baxrister-at-Law,  WeUington,  New  Zealand, 
Pebbin,  Habby  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Perbt,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Pbbsse,  De  Buboh  F.,  M.L.A.,  Tabragalba,  Queensland, 
Pbteb,  Hon.  Fbank,  H.L.G.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Peteb,  Hon.  William  Spenceb,M.L.  C,,Anama,Chr%stchureh,  New  Zealand. 
Pbabazyn,  Chables,  J.P.,  Messrs.  Levin  Sf  Co.,  Wtllington,  New  Zealand. 
Prabazyn,  Hon.  Bobert,  M.L.G.,  The  Poplars,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Philben,  George,  Pfhalert's  Hotel,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Phillippo,  His  Honour  Sib  Geoboe,  Chief  Justice,  Hong  Kong. 
Phillippo,  J.  C.,  M.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (Corresponding  Secretazy). 
Phillips,  Coleman,  Dry  River  Station,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand* 
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Pbtlltps,  GftOBOB  Braithwaits,  Asaistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Perth* 

Western  Aurtralia, 
Phillips,  Hoif.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Belite,  British  Honduras. 
Phillips,  Lionbl,  Beaeons/ield,  Cape  Colony. 
PicKXRiNO,  Francis  HsirRr,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 
PiCRERixo,  William  Albxandxb,  C.M.G.,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Sinja- 

pore. 
Pike,  Charles,  Treasurer  of  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Accra,  West  Africa. 
Pike,  Stephen,  Watersmset,  near  Ladysmithf  Natal. 
PiLCHEB,  Charles  £.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
PiNNOCK,  Phillip,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

PixsEKT,  HoH.  Mr.  Justice  R.  J.,  D.C.L.,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland. 
PiRREZ,  Gboboe  B.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Long  Line  House,  AntiQUT,. 
PiTKETHLT,  Jambs  William,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Plewmak,  Thomas,  Cape  Toum^  Cape  Colony. 

Plummbb,  Hbnrt  Pemberton,  Jfeu?  Amsterdam,  Berhice,  British  Guiana, 
Pluxkett,  Edmund  W.,  C.B.,  Dighy,  Nova  Scotia, 
PoosoN,  Edward,  St,  Kitts,  West  Indies, 
fPoLLARD,  W.  P.  B.,  L.E.C.P.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S.,  Buxton  District,  East 

Coast,  British  Quiana, 
Pollen,  Hbnrt,  M.D.,  Qishome,  New  Zealand, 
PooLR,  J.  6.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Porter,  Hon.  Neale,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  St. 

JohWs,  Antigua. 
tPowELL,  Francis,  Assistant  Protector  of  Chinese,   Penany,   Straita 

Settlefnents. 
Powell,  Wilprid,  F.R.G.S.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Navigator's  Ulands,  Samoa. 
PowNALL,  Robert  Edward,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Sierra  Leone. 
Prell,  Stewart  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Prxbtob,  Hbnrt,  Government  Botanist,  St.  Ann's,  Trinidad. 
Price,  Charles  Chichelbt,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Price,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Saryeyor>General,  Hong  Kong. 
Price,  R.  M.  Rokebt,  Melvin,  Sittee  River,  Belize.  British  Honduras, 
Prince,  Fredk.  Arthur,  Mosael  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 
Pritchard,  Hon.  Charles,  M.L.C.,  Beaufort  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Prowse,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  D.W.,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland. 

QuiN,  Thomas  F.  J.,  Oanibia,  West  Africa. 

Raoclippe,  Rev.  John,  Kingston  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Ralston,   Alexander   J.,  Mutual  Provident  Society,  87,   Pitt   Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Rama-Nathan,  Hon.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Rannie,  D.  W.,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 
Raphael,  H.  J.,  Beacansfield,  Cape  Colony, 
fRAVENScROPT,  HoN.  WiLLiAM  Henry,  Auditor- General  and  Controller 

of  Revenue,  Colombo,  Ceylon^ 
tRAW,  George  Hbnrt,  Marittburg,  Natal. 
Rawlins,  P.,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Rawson,  Charles  C.  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
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Bead,  Ho&atio,  Stipendiary  Magiafcrato,  QMrgetovm,  British  Ghkiana. 

Bked,  Joskph,  Melhown^,  AusiraZuK 

BsiD,  Jamss,  Standard  Bank,  Malmeslmry,  Cape  Colonj^ 

BsiD,  John,  Elderalie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Bkid,  J.  Stuart,  Wellingtonf  New  Zealand, 

Beid,  Bobb&t,  Melboumet  AuetraUa. 

Beid,  Boss  T.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

Beio,  Waltbb,  Bockhampton,  Q^een8land, 

Benneb,  Peteb  a.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Coast  CasUe,  Gold  Cosst 

Cclon/y. 
B£nkeb,  W.  Scott,  M.D.,  St.  Catherines,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Bekneb,  W.,  M.D.,  AssiBtaiit  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Benshaw,  Francis,  46,  WUliam  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Beyinoton,  Alfred,  Freetown,  Sierra  hetms, 

Bhind,  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodes,  a.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchiureh,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodes,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bhodes,  Ebnsst  T.,  Hadlow,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodes,  B.  Heaton,  Blmwood,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodes,  Bobebt  H.,  Bluscliffs,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Roehs,  Maekay,  Queensland. 
BiCH,  Fbancis  Dteb,  J.P.,  Bushey  Bark,  Falmerston,  S.  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
BiCHABDS,  Bobebt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ma/ritzbu/rg,  Natal. 
BiCHABDS,  T.  H.  Hation,  (Government  House,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
BiCHABDS,  William  S.,  Albion  Estate,  St,  Vavid*8  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
BiCHMAN,  Waltbb,  Narrung,  Milang,  South  Australia. 
BiCHMOND,  Captain  H.  F.,  Sierra  Leone. 
BiCHMOND,  Jakes,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BiCHXOKD,  Hon.  Jahes  Cbowe,  M.L.G.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
BiCKABDS,  The  Bight  Bey.  Bishop,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
BiDDiroBD,  Edwabd  J.,  Wobum  Hutt,  Wellington,  Neto  Zealand. 
tBiDDOCH,  Geoboe,  Qleneoe,  Mount  Oambier,  South  Australia. 
BiDDOCH,  John,  Tallumi,  Penola,  South  Australia. 
fBiMEB,  J.  C,  Barberton,  Lydenbwrg,  Transvaal. 
Bisk,  Chables,  Colonial  Engineer,  Grenada, 
tBoBBBTS,  Chables  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Chatsworth,  Potts  Point,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
fBoBEBTS,  BiCHABD  M.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
BoBEBTsoN,  Albxandeb  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Vietoria^  Aus^ 

tralia. 
Bobebtson,  Alexandeb  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  Kildu,  Melbourne. 
fBOBEBTsoN,  Andbew,  Chairinaa  Harbour  CommissionerB,    Montreal, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Bobebtson,  Geobge  P.,  Colae,  Victoria,  Australia;  and  Melbowme  Club, 
Bobebtson,  James,  Cape  Totm,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobebtson,  William,  Melbourne  (llub,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Bobebtson,  William,  M.D.,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Bobebtson,  W.  St.  L.,  The  Hill,  Colac,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bobinson,  Augustus  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 


Noti'Regident  Fellows. 
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2475 
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1882 
1885 
1885 
1882 
1883 
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1881 
1883 
1875 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1881 
1881 
1882 
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1871 
1877 
1875 
1885 
1883 

1875 
1873 


BOBIN90N,  C.  A.,  KinggUm,  Jamaica. 

BOBINSON,  Gkobok,  Port  Louis,  Maurititu. 

BoBiNsoN,  Ths  Bight    Hox.  Sib    Herculks,    6.C.H.G.,    Government 

House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fBoBiMSOir,  John,  Dwhan,  Natal. 
B0BIN8ON,  Thomas,  Messrs.  Bain,  Elanehard  f  Muloeh,  Winnipeg,  Mani* 

toha,  Canada. 
BoBiNBON,  Sir  William  C,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Adelaide,  SotUh 

Australia. 
B0BIII8ON,  Sib  WiLUAif,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Trinidad. 
SocHR,  Captain  W.  P.,  Government  Secretary,  Bathurst,  River  Qanibia, 

West  Africa, 
Boc&s,  HsBBBBT,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

RocKSTBOW,  John  Fbrdbbick,  J.P.,  Foxton,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BocKwooD,  William  Gabbixl,  M.D.,  K.B.C.S.,  M.B.C.P.,    Assiatant 

Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
B0GXB8,  Henry  Adams,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bollrston,  Christophcr,  C.M.G.,  Aitditor-Goneral,  Sydney,  Ne\o  SotUh 

Wales. 
BoMK,  Bobbrt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bomillt,  Alvrbd,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tBosADO,  J.  M.,  Belixe,  British  Honduras. 
Bosi,  Hrnrt,  Jun.,  ca/re  of  The  British  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Agency,  Limited,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Boss,  Arthur  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada. 

Boss,  David  Palmer,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Colonial  Sni^on,  Sierra  Leone. 
Boss,  John  K.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Fiji. 
Boss,  Bboinald,  J.P.,  Regaliii,  British  Honduras. 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  K.L.C.,  J.P.>  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  O.,  West  India  cknd  Pajiama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

West  Indies. 
fBoTH,  Henrt  Ling,  F.S.S. 
fBoTRSGHiLD,  A.  A.,  Kimherloy,  Cape  Colony. 
BowE,  Sir  Samuel,  K.C.K.G.,  Chvemment  House,  Sierra  Leone. 
BowXAND,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sargeon,  Chid  Coast  Colony. 
BoxBURGH,  T.  Lawrence,  Black  River  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Botlb,  Charles  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tBuDALL,  James  T.,  F.B.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BuDD,  Charles  D.,  J.P.,  M.L.A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
BuMSET,  Commander  B.  Murray,  B.N.,  Harbour-Master,  Hyng  Kong. 
Bunchman,  M.  S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
BusDEN,  Geobgb  W.,  Melbov/me,  Australia. 
Bussbll,  Arthur  £.,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
BussELL,  G.  Grey,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Bussell,  John  Benjamin,  Barrister-at-Law,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
tBussELi,  John  Purvis,  Wangai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
Bussell,  Philip,  Camgham,  Victoria,  Auntralia. 
Bussell,  Bobert,    LL.B.,    Barrister-at-Law,   Oovemment   Park,    near 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 


Ixx 

Tear  of 
Election. 

1878 

2490  1877 

1882 

1881 
1886 
1873 
2495  1886 
1881 
1888 
1885 
1884 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1886 
1886 


2500 


2505 


2510 


1882 
1880 

1876 
1877 
1886 
1881 
1880 
1881 


1881 

2515  1885 

1878 

1883 

1885 
1885 
2520  1884 
1882 
1883 
1885 

1886 
2525  1878 

1884 

1882 
1876 
1885 


Eot/al  Colonial  Institute. 

Russell,  William,  Qeorgetoumt  British  Quiana. 

BussELL,  Captain  Wiluam  B.,  M.H.B.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  Sew  Zealand. 

BxAN,  Ghablss,  Melbourne  Clvh,  Victoria,  Auetralia. 

fSACHSE,  Chablbs,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany, 

Saalfeld,  Alfred,  Kiw^eHey,  Cape  Colony. 

St.  Geobgx,  Hbnbt  Q.,  Oakridgee,  Ontario,  Canada;  and  Mowtpelier,  France* 

tST.  HiLAiBB,  K.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidadm 

St.  John,  Moltmeux,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

St.  Leoer,  Frederick  Luke,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Salier,  Fredk.  J.,  Mobart,  Tasmania. 

Salikr,  George  W.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Salmon,  Hon.  Charles. 

Salmond,  Charles  Short,  Kotri,  Chamwood  Forest,  St,  Kilda,  Melboume. 

Salom,  Hon.  Maurice,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  A^istralia. 

Sandbman,  Hon.  (Gordon,  M.Ii.C.,  Burenda,  Queensland. 

Sandovbb,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Sands,  Bobebt,  Marmion,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 

Sandwith,  Lieut.-Colonbl  J.  H.,  B.M.L.I.,  Head  Quarter  Staff,  Cairo, 

Egypt. 
Sabgood,  Hon.  Lieut.  Colonel  Fbedebick  T.,  C.K.G.,  H.L.G.,  MeU 

bourne,  Australia. 
Sabjeant,  Henry,  Fordell  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Saueb,  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Alivjol  North,  Cape  Colony. 
Saundebs,  Henbt  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Saunders,  James  B.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Tangaati,  Natal. 
Saundebs,  John,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Saundebs,  Bev.  Bichabdson,  Beotor  of  St.  Matthew's  Churcb,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
Saundebs,  S.  P.,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Savage,  Wm.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Sawebs,  John,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 
fSAWTEB,  Ebnest  Edwabd,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Engineers*  Office,  Mormugoa, 

Ooa,  India, 
fSAWTEB,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Sierra  Leone, 

Satce,  Edwabd,  River sdale  Road,  Haw  thorn,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
fScANLAN,  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Scabth,  William  B.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
tScHAPPEBT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 
Schebmbbuckeb,  Hon.  Col.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town  ;  and  King  WiUiam*$ 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Scholefield,  Bichabd  William,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 
ScHOOLES,    Hon.   Henbt  B.   Fipon,   Attorney-General,    St.   George's, 

Qrenada, 
ScHUTE,  Fbedebick,  Government  Inspector  of  Mackineiy  for  Griqoaland 

West,  Kimiberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Schwabacheb,  S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Scott,  Hon.  Henbt,  M.L.O.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Scorr,   Walter   H.,    M.Inst.C.E.,    Great    Southern   Railway,  Buenos 

Ayres. 


Non-Besident  FMows. 


Ixxi 


of 
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2550  1883 
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1885 
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2570 
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883 

884 
882 

884 
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885 


Sbalt,  Tbomia  H.»  Bridgetowtit  Bar6cuIo«. 

Seobk,  J08SPH  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica, 

Sklwtk,  Ths  Bight  Bit.  Jobn  Bichasdson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bialiop  of 

Melane«ii»  Noifolk  Idand,  AiuhUmd,  New  Zmland, 
Skvdall,  Walter  J.,  Oov^mment  H<mse,  Qrenada. 
Sbbocold,  G.  p.,  Montreux,  BwittBrland, 
fSiBTiCB,  Ho V.  Jambs,  JfaZ^oume,  Australia, 
tSBWXLL,  Hbkbt,  Trelawny,  Jamaica, 
Shadfobth,  B.  W.,  EUtBTwrnckf  MtXbowihS,  AuHraXiom 
Shakd,  Chablks  ▲bthub,  Titehea  Creek,  Antigva, 
tSHABP,  Edmund,  B<mg  Kong, 
Shaw,  Hbnbt  B.,  KingtUm,  Jamaica, 

fSHAW,  Thomas,  Woonoyrite,  Camperdovmf  Vietoriat  AuttraUa. 
Shba,  Hon.  Sib  Ambbosb,  K.O.M.6.,  M.L.A.,  8t,  John*8,  KewfituAdland. 
Shbldom,  Wiluam,  M.D.,  care  of  J.  Murray  White,  Eeq.,  69,  Elizabeth 

Street,  Sydney,  New  Souih  Wales, 
tSHBmov,    Edwabd,    J.P.,     Wineheeter    Houee,    C^eraldton,    Weat^rn 

Auetralia, 
tSHKNTOX,  Hon.  Giobob,  M.L;G.,  J. P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia* 
Shbphbbd,  Soloman,  Corozal,  British  Honduras. 
Shsphbbd,  William  Labi,  Johannes  Strasses,  19,  Stuttgart,  Wurtemhurg, 

Oermany. 
Shbpstonb,  Sib  Thbophilus,  K.G.])i.G.,  Maritahurg,  Natal, 
Shbpstonb,  Thbophilvs,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Maritiburg,  Natal, 
Shbblock,  William  Hbnbt,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Shbbiff,  Hon.  B.  Fpbcnch,  Attornej- General,  Qihraltar, 
SBEBin,  Thb  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  Uusobate,  Singapore, 
tSHiPPABD,    Hon.    Sidnbt    G.    A.,    G.M.G.,  M.A.,    D.G.L.,    H.M.'s 

AdmiiiistrBtor  of  GOTemment,  Vryhurg,  Bechuanalanii. 
fSHiBLBT,  Hon.  Leiobstbb  G.,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarke  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Sbobtbidob,  Samuel,  J.P.,  Plantain  Garden  River  P.O,,  Jamaica, 
Shbimpton,  Walteb,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Sidgbbatbs,Sib  Thomas. 
Sim,  Patbick,  Kimherleg,  Cape  Colony. 
SIMMS,  Alfbbd,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
SIMMS,  Hon.  W.  K.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Simon,  Maximilian  Fbank,  GolonuJ  Surgeon,  Singapore, 
tSiMPSON,  Edwabd  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa, 
Simpson,  Sueoeon-Majob  Fbank,  AssistBnt  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra, 

Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Simpson,  Geoboe,  Lockerville,  Western  Australia, 
fSiMPSON,  G.  MoBBis,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  Note  South  Wales, 
81M8ON,  OOLIN  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 
SiMSON,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
SiMSON,  B.  J.P.,  Melbourne  Clubf  Victoria,  Australia, 
SiNCLAiB,  A.  C.,  Goyemment  Printing  Establishment,  Kingston  P.  0,, 

Jannaica, 
SiNCLAiB,  Abthub,  Hobort,  Tasmania. 

SiNCLAiB,  Suthebland,  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  Neio  South  Wales, 
Siybbioht,  Jambs,  G.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


Ixxii 

Year  of 
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1882 
1883 

2575  1885 
1880 
1885 

1882 
1882 

2580  1878 
1883 
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1886 
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2585  1884 
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1882 

1886 

1882 

2590  1882 

1877 

1882 
1885 

1881 

2595  1888 
1881 
1883 
1886 
1877 

2600  1876 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1879 

2605  1882 
1877 
1884 
1886 
1882 

2610  1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 


Royal  Colonial  ImtituU. 

Skarbatt,  Chables  Carlton,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 

fSKiNKKR,  HoK.  Allan.  HcLran,  Treasurer,  Singapore, 

Sladen,  Douglas,  B.W.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 

tSLOANE,  Alexander,  MulwaLa  Station,  New  South  Wales, 

Smith,  Alfred  V.  W.  Lucie,  Acting   Solioitor-Qoiieral,  QeorgeUwn, 

British  Ouiana, 
Smith,  Charles,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  care  of  Messrs,  Smith  ^  Beanland,\Oape  Town,  (Uipe 

Ctlony, 
tSMiTH,  Hon.  .Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.H.G.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  Edwin  Thomas,  H.P.,  Adelaide,  South  AustraUtt, 
Smith,  Francis,  B.L.,  Bathurst,  River  Oamhia,  West  Africa, 
Smith,  Francis  Gret,  National  Bank  ofAustralasiaJ£elhoume,Australia, 
Smith,  George,  (Georgetown,  British  QtUana. 
tSMiTH,  Jambs  Carmichabl,  M.L.A.,  Nastau,  Bahamas, 
Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India. 
Smith,  Captain  Matthew  8.,  SaperinteDdent  of  Police,  Perth,  Western 

Australia, 
Smith,  B.  Burdett,  M.P.,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Bobkrt  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Smith,  W.  B.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.Hatxes,  lAj,D.,A,ttoTnej-Oiennni,  Georgetown,  British 

Ouiana. 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Wares,  Durban  Club,  Durban,  NataL 
fSMUTs,  C.  Peter,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Wynberg,  near  Cape  Town,  Cope- 

CgUmy. 
Smuts,  J.  A.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers,  House  of  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Smyth,  Joseph,  National  Bank  of  Anstialasin,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Snell,  George,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbiee,  British  Ouiana, 
Sneyd-Ktnnbrslt,  C.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Soilleux,  Montagu,  TownsvUle,  Quoensland. 
Solomon,  Hon.  George,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Solomon,  Hon.  Michael,  M.L.O.,  Seville,  St.  Ann,  Jamaica, 
Solomon,  William  Henry,  Barrister^at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
SoRAPURB,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

SouTHEY,  ?0N.  BicHARD,C.M.G.,Tryn&0ry,ffear  Cape  Town,  Gape  OoUmy, 
Sovthgate,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Spaine,  James  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tSpENCE,  Hon.  J.  Brodib,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Spencer,  Francis  Henry,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony, 
Spiceb,  Kenneth  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Spilsbury,  Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Bathurst^  Bsver 

Qmhia,  West  Africa. 
Spooner,  John  C,  St.  Oeorge's,  Orenada. 
Sprigo,  Hon.  J.  Gordon,  M.L.A.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Sproule,  James  H.,  Badulla,  Ceylon. 

SquiRES,  William  Herbert,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Stables,  Henry  L.,  C.E.,  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Offices,  Povna, 

India. . 


Non^Retident  Fellows. 
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STAHCLim,  F.,  176,  8t.  Jamei  Btrest,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Stakdino,  Jobn  Williak,  Btline,  BriHah  Honduras. 

Stamlkt,  HsiTBT  G.,  M.Iii8fc.C.B.,  Brisbane,  QueenBland, 

Stawbll,  0.  L.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  MtXhownM,  Australia, 

Stawsll^  His  Honodb  Sib  William  F.,  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  MeU 

howme,  Auetralia, 
Stxxbs,  Jaxbs  G.  Lib,  Perth,  Western  Aiutralia, 
Stbibbl,  Gbobob,  Devon  Penn,  Kingston  Post  Office,  Jamaica. 
Stbmt,  Bionbt,  G.B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Stbphxms,  Haboli>,F.B.G.8.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  C6L(m^., 
tSTBFHBNS,  BoKBO,  Monitreal,  Canada, 

Stbfhxvb,  Majob-Gbiibbal  W.  F.  {India),  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BrwnxsoK,  Gbobsb,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Stbtbmsoit,  John,  M.L.A.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stbwabt,  Ohablbb,  W.  A.,  care  of  J,  S/utherford,  Esq.,  House  of  Bepre^ 

sentativee,  WeUingtcn,  New  Zealand, 
Stbwabt,  Sowabd  0.,  Bmgged  Ridges,  Timaru,  Kew  Zealand. 
Stbwabt,  Gbobob  Ybsbt,  J. P.,  Mount  Stewart,  Kati  Kati,  New  Zealand, 
Stbwabt,  Gbobob,  Jun.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.S.  (Canada),  146,  fife.  Augustin^ 

Street,  Quebec,  Canada, 
Stuliho,  J.  Laungblot,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Austrcdia, 
Stockdalb,  B.  H.,  Rondehoech,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
SiONB,  Hob.  Mb.  Justicb  Edwaxd  Alfbbd,  Perth,  Western  Australia,. 
Stonb,  Bobbbt  S.,  Mauritius, 
Stow,  Fbbdbbick,  Hoopstadt,  Orange  Free  State. 
Stow,  F.  8.  P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Stowb,  Bdwik,  P»st  Restante,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
Stbabacx,  J.  W.,  Durban,  Natal. 

fSTBiCKLABD  DBLLA  Oatbna,  Gount,  Villa  Bologna,  Malta, 
Stbouss,  Cabl,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

fSTBUBBK,  H.  W.,  The  WiUows,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  SoiUh  Africa, 
Stbutt,  Db.  Ghablbs  Edwabd,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Railway,  LuM, 

Sweden. 
Stuabt,  M.  Y.  D.,  Gollector  of  Gostoms,  Sierra  Leone, 
Stuabt,  Bichabd  WiNOriBLD,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tSTUABT,  Waltbb,  Kinbcrley,  Cape  Colony. 
Studholmb,  JoRB,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Studholmb,  Johb,  Jun.,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
STxn>HOLMB,  William  Paul,  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand* 
Stubbidob,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  Ma^eviUe,  Jamaica. 
SULLITAN,  A.  F.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 
SiTLUTAN,  Hbmbt,  116  and  118,  CoUins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Subtbb,  Bby.  M.,  M.A.,  Sierra  Leone. 

SWAIMB,  Ghablbb  S.  db  P.,  The  Priory,  Georgetown,  British  Chiiana. 
Swab,  Bobbbt  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
SwATNB,  JosBPH  QuiCBB,  MuUens  River,  British  Honduras. 
Swbttbbham,  Fbanx  a.,  G.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Perak,  via  Penang, 

Strctits  Settlemewts. 
fSTMOM,  J.  H.,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Stxon,  William,  Banister-at-Law,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 
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f  Stxons,  Datid,  Kiniberleyt  Cope  OoUmy, 
Stmkot,  Bichabd  W.,  MeUMwrne,  AugtraUa, 


Tait,  M.  K.,  Sta/nmon  Houte,  B<mdeJH>»eh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony* 

Talbot,  Astuub  Phillip,  Aanstoat  Colonial  Seorvtary,  Singapore. 

Tahitis,  Bdwakd,  InvercargiUt  New  Zealand, 

tTANHXB,  Thomas,  RiverdeOf  Napierf  New  Zealand. 

Tapscott,  Gxobgs  a.  H.,  Barkly  Weet,  Cape  Colony, 

Tatlob,  Hon.  B.  B.  A.,  G.M.G.,  Oolonial  SeoretMj,  Naesau,  Bahama9. 

Tatlob,  M.  W^  MeOill  Univereity,  MonttwU,  Canada, 

fTATLOB,  WiLLiAii,  Clarendon  Street  Eaet,  MelhotmM,  Auetrulia, 

Tatlob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Bnehane,  QueeneUnd. 

Tatlob,  W.  P.,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal. 

TbbB8,  Bb7.  William,  St.  Maitkew'e  Vicarage,  Awikland,  New  Zealand. 

fTENMAirr,  Thb  Hon.  Sib  Datid,  H.L.A.,  Speaker   d  the  House  of 

Assembly,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Tbschxmakxb,  Thomas,  J.P^  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Tbssibb,  Hon.  P.  G.,  1C.L.G.,  St.  John's,  Newjoumdland. 
Thibandbau,  Aupbb),  Quebec,  Canada. 
tTHOMAs,  Jambs  J.,  Lagoe,  West  Afrifia, 

Thibou,  Hon.  Josbph  T.,  M.L.O.,  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies, 
fTHOMAS,  John  Datibs,  H.D.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Thomas,  J.  Bdwin,  Coivendieh  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  CMlehria  Estate,  MaduUceUy,  Ceylon. 
Thomas,  Paul,  16,  Avenue  Camot,  Paris. 
fTHOMAS,  Bichabd  D.,  Christchwrch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Thomas,  Bobbbt  Ktviim,  Adelaide,  South  Aiutralia. 
Thompson,  Albxandbb  J.,  Bdize,  British  Honduras. 
Thompson,  Qbobgb  A,.,  Union  Clvh,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thompson,  Hbbbbbt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  H.L.  A.,  PoUoe  Magistrate,  Naesau,  Bahamas. 
Thompson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Thomson,  Abthub  H.,  AdministratoT'OeneraVs  Department,  Georgetown^ 

British  Ouiana, 
Thomson,  Jambs,  MMoume,  Australia, 
Thomson,  Jambs,  Oeorgetown,  British  Cfuiana, 
Thomson,  Hatthew  0.,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
Thomson,William,M.  Iiist.O.B.,Beside]it  Bngineer,Cai0a,129,Para,0rasiZ. 
Thomson,  W.  K.,  Kamesburgh,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Thobnb,  Coknelius,  Messrs.  MaiUand  ^  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 
Thobnb,  Hbnbt  Bdwabd,  Ba/rbados. 

Thobnton,  S.  Lbslib,  ears  of  P.  O.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Woodleigh,  Singapore. 
Thubston,  Hon.  John  Batbs,  G.M.G.,  Lieiit.-Govanior  and  Odonial 

Secretary,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Thwaites,  Hawtbbt  (Begistrar,  Sapreme  Court),  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Tiffin,  Hbnbt  S.,  J.P.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
TiLLBT,  Sib  Lbonabd,  K.C.M.G.,  G.B.,  Oovemment  House,  Frederiikton, 

New  Brunswick. 
fTiKLiNB,  John,  Nelson^  New  Zealand. 
ToBiN,  Andbbv,  Wingadee,  Baladavat  HisIioMma,  Auetralia. 
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:879  I  ToBiK,  P.  J.,  Wingadee  Station,  CoonamhUf  Nwf  South  WaU$. 

.885    Todd,  Oeaslbs,  O.ILG.,  Postauwter-Qeneral   wbA  Snpermtendaot  of 

TelegraphB,  Adelaide,  Boyth  Auitrdlia, 
ToMKiNSOV,  Kov,  Saxusl,  H.L.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Aueiralia. 
Tooth,  Bobbbt  Lucas,  Sydney,  New  South  Watee, 
ToPHAK,  William,  H.,  O.E.,  Al^mMum  Olui,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tTopp,  Hon.  Jaxu,  H.L.O.,  Bath/urtt,  River  Qambith  Weet  Afrieck. 
ToBBST,  W.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoHowy. 
ToBKOP,  Kdwabd  0.,  Qeorgetovm,  Britieh  Quiana, 
ToBSWiLL,  Cafzain    B.    G.  D^   Highjield,  Kirwee,    Canterlmry,    New 

Zealand, 
tTowN,  Hbnbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

TBAPfOBD,His  HoNOUB  G.,  Chief  Jugtico,  St.  Vincent,  Weet  Indiee, 
tTsATSBs,  Bbkjamin,  District  Magistrate,  Toledo,  Britieh  Honduras. 
Tbatbbs,  Habcua. 

fTBBLBAYAir,  Ghablbs  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O,i  Jamaica. 
Tbiminghaii,  William  P.,  The  Orange,  St,  Miehaele,  Barbados. 
Tbimmbb,  ALBXAM.DBB,  Buonos  Ayres,  South  America. 
tTBiPP,  C.  H«,  Qeraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Tbipp,  L.  O.  H.,  Christchureh,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Tbotub,  Noxl,  Singapore, 

Tbctch,  Hon.  J.  W.,  O.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Tbittxb,  Jambs  Lionxl,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tbutbb,  p.  X,  G.C,  B.M.,  Vryburg,  Beehuanaland. 
TncBXB,  HxNBT,  West  JSnd,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tuckbb,  Kidoeb,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tuckxb,  William  Eidobb,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tuckxtt,  J.  B.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tubnbcll,  Jambs  Thomson,  J.P..  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tTvBNBB,  G.  Napixb,  care  of  Messrs.  James  Turner  jr  Son,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
TUBNXB,  Habbt,  J.P.,  Somerton,  near  Qlenelg,  South  Australia. 
f  Tubnbb,  Hbnbt  Gtlxs,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tubnbb,  John  Hbbbebt,  Victoria,  British  CoVumibia. 
tTuBNBBy   William  S.,  Ghief  Commissaiy  of  Taxation,   Georgetown, 

British  Ouiana. 
Tubnoub,  Kbppbl  a.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fTuBTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Golonial  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Twxxd,  Abthxtb. 
Ttson,  Thomas  G.|  Kimberley,  Cape  Cblony, 
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Upinotow,  Hon.  Thomas,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

UsHBB,  Ghablbs  Bichabd,  Belize,  British  Bonduras, 

UsHEB,  Hbnbt  Ghablbs,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

XTthxb,  Fbbdxbv^k  W.,  Messrs.  Fraser  ^  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Yalenzubla,  Joslfc  Mabia,  Comayagua,  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Van Bxnbn, Hbnbt,  Goremment Land  Surveyor ,jBarfcly  West,CapeColony. 

Tan-Sxndxn,  E.  W.,  Dudley  Cottage,  Medindie,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 


1879  I  Tablet,  John,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Kapunda,  South  Australia, 
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tVasKDAir,  Db.  J.  L.,  Fuequiho,  British  Ouiana. 

tVELOS,  Obablm  Euoxnk,  Registrar  Snpreme  Goarfc,  Singapore* 

Ybndbtss,  Hknbt,  Adyooate,  Kingstotif  Jamaica. 

YiBDONi  Sib  Gbobox,  K.O.M.O.,  C.6.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

YxBLKT,  Jaicxs  L0UI8,  Kingeton,  Jamaiea, 

YiBLXY,  Lotru,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

tYiBSTKLD,  DiBK,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Rtversdale,  Cape  Colony, 

Ybbstxld,  Hxrbt,  Malmesbwry,  Cape  Colony, 

tYiLUXBs,  Hon.  Fbanoib  John,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  British  Quiana, 

YnfTOBMT,  Lewis  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

YooxL,  Hon.  Bib  Julhts,  K.O.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

YoHSKN,  Bbnst,  Sierra  Leone, 

Yon  Haast,  Sib  Julius,  K.O.K.G.,  Christehwch,  Hfew  Zealand, 

Wacb,  Hbbbxbt,  Anwradhapwra,  North  Central  Province,  Ceylon, 
Waodkll,  Gbobob  Walkkb,  J.F.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Orange, 

New  South  Wales, 
tWAiTK,  Pstbb,  Vrrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  AustraUa, 
WAKxnxLD,  Abtrub,  WaUlabo,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
Waloott, W.  Ohasx,  Barrister^t-Law,  Bathurst,  River  Oamhia,  West  Africa, 
Waldbon,  Dbbwent,M.B.,  G.H.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Accra,  CMd 

Coast  Colony, 
Waldbon,  Jambs  L.,  J.P.,  FalJcland  Islands. 

tWALKBB,  Cbitchbtt,  Principal  Under-Seoretary,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
tWALKBB,  Hon.  Edwabd  Nobl,  G.M.G.,  M.L.O.,  Colonial  Secretaiy, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
tWALKBB,  Joseph,  M.LjI..,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elisaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
tWALKEB,  B.  B.  K.,  H.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  British  Sherhro',  West  Africa, 
fWALKXB,  Majob  B.  S.  F.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Thaipir^g, 

Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 
Wallace,  James,  Chartered  Bank,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Walsh,  Hon.  William  Hezcbt,  M.L.C.,  Brisla/ne,  Queensland, 
tWALTEB,  Henbt  J.,  Dunsdin,  New  Zealand. 
tWANLiss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Wabd,  Libut.-Colonel  Chablxs  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Wabd,  Walteb  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wabd,  William  Cubtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Wabx,  Jebbt  Gxobox,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdown,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
tWABE,  John,  Tatyoon,  TaUa-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fWABE,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Carramut,  Victoria,  Australia, 
tWABE,  J.  C,  FoUa-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
tWABNBB,  Oliteb  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,    11,   Garden 

Heach,  Calcutta, 
Watebhouse,  Hon.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Watxbs,  William,  Addah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Wateivs,  Abnold  H.,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Watson,  Chables  Habbiott,  Collimt  St.  Weet,  Melbourne. 
Watson,  D.  J.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Belixe^  British  Honduras. 
Watson,  Fbank  Dashwood,  Najera,  Assam,  India, 
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Watsok,  Bobibt»  C.E.,  MelbowmB  ClvJb,  Vietcria,  Anttralia* 

Watt,  Giobos,  Unma  StaUoiif  Urana,  Nmo  8oiUh  Wales* 

Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  Nbw  South  Wales. 

Watlavd,  Ghablks  Fbxdibick  Bishop,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony^ 

Watlbn,  Altbkd  S.,  M.D.,  Perthf  Western  Australia, 

Wbabs,  Wk.  E.  LiTiNOSTOirE,  Kot€Lgala,  DimhuUif  Ceylon, 

WxBB,  Thb  Right  Rby.  Allan  Bbchbb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bighop  of  Grahanu- 

town.  Cape  Colony. 
Wkbb,  Glxxxnt  D.,  Attoniey*at-Lftw,  Queenstovan,  Cape  Colony. 
Wbbb,  Hon.  Mb.  JvmcK  Gbobbb  H.  F.,  Melbourne,  Austrtilia, 
Wbbb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Wbbbtbb,  Albxandxb  B.,  Brithane,  Queensland, 
Wbbstbb,  a.  Spxxr,  GonBnl-General  for  the  Hawaiian  IslaadB,  3«  Cfresham 

Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wbbsixb,  Chablxs,  J.P.,  Jiackay,  (jueensla'nd, 
Wbbstxb,  Ebxn,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Wbbstkb,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Wego,  Db.  John  A.,  J.  P.,  Colreville,  Spaa^ish  Town,  Jamaica, 
Wbil,  Bsnjamix  Bbbtik,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Wbil,  Julius,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
WxiL,  Mter,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil,  Samuxl,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Weimxb,  L,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Wblch,  Hbnbt  P  ,  28,  Queen's  Street,  Melbowne,  Australia. 
Wbld,  Sib  Fbxdebick  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Singapore, 
tWxsTBY,  Edmitnd  W.»  PvlUtop  ^  Buckaginga   Station,    New    South 

Wales. 
fWiMT-EBSKiNX,  W.  A.  £.,  M.  A.,  Adelaide,  SoiUh  Australia. 
WvirrBUF,  Majob  Chablbs,  Oisbome,  New  Zealand, 
Whitx,    Thb    Yen.    Abchdeacon   H.    Masteb,    Orahamstown,   Cape 

Colony. 
White,  Hon.  Jaxes,  M.L.C.,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales, 
White,  M.  W.,  Cedar  Valley,  Antigua. 
White,  Bobebt  H.  D.,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  Bey.  W.  Hoobb,  LL.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Whitehead,  Pebct,  care  of  Messrs.  Orant  ^  Fradd,  Durban,  NataU 
Whitewat,  Sib  Wiluax  Y.,  ELO.H.G.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
WniTXOBr,  Colonel  Sib  G.  S.,  E.C.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Whthax,  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua  (Oorrespondiiig  Seoretary). 
tWHTTB,  W.  Lbsue,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Wickham,  H.  a.,  PosUoj/Ue,  Belize,  British  H(hiduras, 
Wight,  Theophilus  G.  (Crown  Soxreyor),  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
Wight,  Hbnbt  Lucien,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Wilkinson,  Fbedbbice,  Barriator-at-Law,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkbnshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
WiLKS,  John,  J.P.,  107,  Collins  Street,  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
WiLLCocKS,  Edwabd  J.  B.,  Principal  of  the  Training  InatitnUon,  George^ 

town,  British  Guiana. 
Williams,  Chablbs,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  Alty  Sf  Co.,  British  Guiana, 
Williams,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Habtlxt,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
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WlLLuvs,  H.  Wtmn,  ChrtBtekureh,  New  Zealand. 

Williams,  J.  Blackstons,  J.  P.,  Aflsistant  Besident  Magistrate,  Kim" 

herley,  Cape  CdUmy. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Alexandbb,  M.L.O.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Giobob  Waltbb,  M.L.G.,  Qrenada. 
Williamson,  Jambs,  Auttrtdian  Cluh,  MeUxmmef  Australia. 
WiLMAN,  Hbbbbbt,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
WiLMOT,  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  Port  Eliaaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Wilson,  Albxandbb,  Mount  .ffmu,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Wilson,  David,  Commissioner  Kortliem  Province,  Ac,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Wilson,  Fbbdbbick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christehwreh,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Jambs,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  MaiurHius. 

Wilson,  Majob  John,  J.P.,  Waterside,  Cambridge,  Auehland,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  John  Cbacboft,  Cashmere,  Christehwreh,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Hon.  John  N.,  M.L.G.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Bobbbt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tWiLSON,  Waltbb   H.,  Eldon   Chambers,  Brisbane,   Qtuendand;   and 

Queen^nd  Club  (CkineBpaiiding  Secretary). 
Wilson,  Hon.  William,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Wilson,  William,  BrisbafM,  Queensland. 
WiNCKLBB,  A.  B.,  core  of  Messrs.  Hardie  ^  Qorman,   131,  Pitt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wnro,  Edoab,  Hare  Street,  Behuca,  Victoria,  Australia. 
WiNTBB,  Ohablbs  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
Wishabt,  William,  Kingston,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Witts,  Bboomb  Lakb,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  SouVi  Wales. 
Wollaston,  Ohablton  F.  B.,  J.P.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony. 
WoLSBLBT,  W.  A.,  Plantation  Lusignan,  British  Guiana. 
Wood,  B.  C,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Wood,  John  Edwin,  Grahametown,  Cape  Colony. 
Wood,  Bbadbb  Gilson,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fWooDHOUSB,  Bdmund   Binoham,  Mount  CHlead,    Campbelltown,  New 

South  Wales. 
tWooDHOUSB,   Hbnbt   HARRIOTT    (Persian   Consul),  Australian  Club, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWooDS,  Stdnbt  Gowbb,  The  Treasury,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Woodward,   Caleb    Bichard,    Registrar    of    Titles    Office,   Britbane, 

Queetisland, 
WooLFORD,  J.  Barrinoton,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Woollan,  Bbnjamin  Minors,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wrbt,  Phillip,  B.S.,  Government  Survey  Camp,  Alice,  Cape  Colony. 
Wright,  A.  E.  Amand.,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Wright,  J.  B.,  J.P.,  Sherbro*,  West  Africa. 

Wright,  William  Frbderick,  H.M.*s  Customs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Wtatt,  Altrbd,  Police  Magistrate,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wtatt,  Captain  W.  J.  (late  Cape  Monnted  Bifles). 
Wtlib,  Albxandbb  C,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christehwreh,  New  Zealand, 
WtuB|  J.  C,  Bioeons/ield,  Cape  CoUmy. 
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Wtuis,  Bbtcs  J.,  PaUagame,  DeUotti,  Ceylon, 
WTKNXy  Agab,  BaUaratj  Victoria^  Australia, 

YxAXWOOD,  TIXOTBT,  M.L.A.,  EdghUl,  BarhadoB, 

ToKflB,  Caftaik  H.  J.,  J.P.,  Beaeofufiddy  Cape  Colony. 

YovNG,  Abbxas,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide,  South  Auttralia. 

T0UK6,  C.  BuBNBT,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

TouKG,  Datid  Albxandbb,  Jonesville,  Oorosal,  British  Honduras, 

tYouHO,  HoRACB  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaherg,  Queensland, 

tYouNG,  Jambs  H.,  H.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Young,  Sib  William,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Young,  William  Douglas,  Oeorgetoum,  British  Quiana. 

Z0CHOBI8,   Geoboe,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

ZwxiVBL,  J08UA,  T/m  National  African  Company,  Biver  Niger,West  Africa, 


LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &o.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THB  '•  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  "  ABE  PRESENTED. 

GREAT  BBITAIN. 


The  Adrooaies'  Libraiy,  Edinburgli. 
„    Anthropologioal  Institate,  London. 
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AtheniBam  Clab,  London. 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Masenm,  London. 
Brown's  Free  Library,  LiyerpooL 
Cambridge  UniTersiiy  Library. 
Carlton  Club,  London. 
City  Liberal  Clnb,  London. 
Colonial  Office,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
East  India  Asaooiation,  London. 
Free  Pablic  Library,  Birmingham. 

Bradford. 
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99  II 

91  19 
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Bristol. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dambarton. 

Dnndee. 

Leeds. 

MancheBter. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Weet- 

Sheffield.  [minster. 

Swansea. 


99  99 

Gnildhall  Library,  London. 
House  of  Commons,  London. 
Hoose  of  Lords,  London. 
Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 
London  Institution. 
London  Library. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
National  Club,  London. 
Boform  Club,  London. 
Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
Boyal  (Geographical  Sodeiy,  London. 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 
Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh- 
Social  Science  Association,  London. 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 
Statistical  Society,  London. 
Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Victoria  Institute,  London. 


List  of  PMic  Institutions.  Ixxxi 

COLONIES. 

Britibh  North  America. 

The  Honses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
„    LegislatiTO  Asaerabl^,  Halifax,  Nova  Seotia. 
„    Legislative  Assemblj  of  New  Brunswick. 
„  „  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  „  Ontario. 

„  „  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  „  „  Qnebec 

„    Bnrean  of  StaiisticSi  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
„    Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 
„    Council  of  Arts  and  Mannfaotnres,  Montreal. 
„     G^graphioal  Society,  Qnebec. 
„    Geological  Snrvey  of  Canada. 
„    Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  &  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 
„    McGill  University,  Montreal. 
„     Mercantile  Literary  Association,  Montreal. 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

Public  Library,  Toronto. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

University  of  Toronto. 


ft 


Australian  Colonies. 
New  South  WaZeg» 

The  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 
„     Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

„    Geog^phioal  Society  of  Australasia. 
„     Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 
„     Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 
„     Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
„     School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

WoUongong. 


))  »> 


Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„    School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
„  „  Brisbane. 

„  „  Ipswich. 

„  „  Blockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Philosophical  Society,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„     Mechanics  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

„     Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

/ 
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Vict4>ri4u 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

AtheusBum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 
Mechanios'  Institute  and  Athenaeum,  Melbonmo. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 

„  Sandhurst. 

„  Stawell. 

Public  Library,  Ballarat. 

„  Gastlemaine. 

„  Geelong. 

,  „  Melbourne. 

We9tem  Australia, 
Tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

NXW  ZSALAND. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„    Auckland  Institute. 
„     Canterbury  Ck>llege,  Christchurch. 
„     New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„    Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
„  „  Wellington. 

Ga?x  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  „    Port  Elisabeth. 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  Grahamstown. 

„  „  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

„  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 
The  Hoases  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritsburg. 
„     Public  Library,  Durban. 
„         „  „         Pietermaritzburg. 

West  Indies. 

The  Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
„     Jamaica  Institute. 

Mauritius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 
The  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Gerkant. 

The  Imperial  German  Government. 

Holland. 
Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-Land-en  Yolkenkunde 
Van  Nederlandsch-Indi&. 

Unitbd  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„     Smithsonian  Institution        „ 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1886-86. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manohbstbb,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  Council, 
presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  SicRETABT  (Frederick  Young,  Esq.)  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  (9th  June,  1885), 
which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  186 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  66  Resident,  and  120  Non- Resident. 

Resident  FeUows : — 

Harry  Adanu^  E$q.,  Joseph  Frank  Aldenhoven,  Esq,,  John  James 
Aubertin,  Esq.,  Gardner  Sebastian  Bazley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ja/mes  George 
Beaney,  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  Esq.,  Henry  Brandon,  Esq.,  Oswald  Brown, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  W.  J.  Carver,  Esq.,  Major  Henry  Cautley,  Sir  Bichard 
Cay  ley,  B.  J.  ChippendaXl,  Esq,,  Major  John  Alexander  Collins,  Bober^ 
Crichton,  Esq.,  Alfred  Dent,  Esq.,  Patrick  Coekburn  Don,  Esq.,  Charles 
C  Dowling,  Esq.,  Edward  Boston,  Esq,,  G,  Bobinson  EUiott,  Esq., 
M.B.C,S.E.;  John  Ewart,  Esq.,  Edward  George,  Esq,,  W,  Dale  Glossop, 
Esq.,  John  Gwynne,  Esq,,  John  Haddon,  Esq.,  James  Ha/mUton,  Esq., 
Alfred  G.  Henriques,  Esq,,  Frederick  G,  Henriques,  Esq,,  Charles 
Fiizhenry  Hill,  Esq.,  Sidney  Hill,  Esq.,  Francis  Octavius  Hodson, 
Esq.^  Clifford  Wyndham  Holgate,  Esq.,  Boy  dell  Houghton,  Esq,, 
Major  Charles  Jones,  William  Knighton,  Esq,,  LL.D.;  Captain  H.  B. 
Lang,  B.N,;  David  Wemyss  Lindesay,  Esq.,  Alexander  Lyons,  Esq., 
J.P. ;  Colin  McKenzie,  Esq,,  S,  Theodore  Mander,  Esq.,  B.A.;  Arthur 
MarshaU,  Esq.,  Col,  C,  J,  McMahon,  B.A. ;  Bobert  N,  Moir,  Esq., 
Joseph  G.  Montefiore,  Esq,,  Harry  Moody,  Esq.,  Arthur  F,  Moore,  Esc., 
Harry  Mosenthal,  Esq,,  George  Henry  Nelson,  Esq.,  C.  Wray  Palliser, 
Esq.,  WiUiam  Iscuus  Palmer,  Esq.,  George  Herbert  Peake,  Esq., 
William  Pinckney,  Esq,,  Charles  Jaques  Posno,  Esq,,  Charles  Bea, 
Esq.,  Alexander  Milne   Robertson,  Esq.,  Hugh  Cameron  Boss,  Esq., 
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Arthur  Seddon,  Esq,,  Albert  K.  Sheppard,  Esq.y  John  G.  Smith,  Eaq.^ 
The  Bev,  G.  M.  Sqtdbb,  M.A,,  Gordon  Turner,  Esq.,  George  Vane,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Thomas  Webb  Ware,  Esq.,  J.  H.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  J  J*.,  Edward 
Wienholt,  Esq.,  WHMam  Henry  WiUans,  Esq.,  Cecil  Drv/mmond  Wolffs 
Esq. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

George  Annand,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Victoria),  Frederick  Ba^ik,  Esq.  (New 

Zealand),  Hon.  Alexander  Barr  (British  Guiana),  Joseph  Baynes,  Esq.y 

J.P,  (Natal),  Eobert  John  Beadon,  Esq.  (Tasmania),  C,  W.  Bennett, 

Esq.  (Bio  Grande),  WiUiam  Benson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Samuel  Bolton j 

Esq.  (New  Zealand),  John  Borton,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  Robert 

Mitford   Bowher,  M.L.C.   (Cape  Colony),  Frank    Boyle,  Esq.   (Cape 

Colony),  Hon.  Thomas  CadeU,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  E.  J.  Chal- 

linor,  Esq.  (Natal),  Alfred  Clarke,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Major  F.  C.  H. 

Clarke,  B.A.,  C.M.G.  (Ceylon),  George  E.  Colebrook,  Esq.  (Victoria) y 

E.  C.  Collins,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Edwy  Latham  Stratton  Collins ^ 

Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  John  Cooke,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Alfred  W.  Cox, 

Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  William  Crosby,  M.L.C.  (Tasmania), 

Jose  Simdo  da  Costa,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Captain  Alfred  North 

Daniel  (Sierra  Leone),  Johannes  A.  D.  Des  Vages,  Esq.,  M,L.A.  (Cape 

Colony),  Henry  Donkin,  Esq.   (Qu^eensland),    Fergus   Donovan  Esq. 

(Cape    Colony),    Thomas    Eden,    Esq.   (Italy),   Arthur   Elstob,  Esq, 

(Natal),    WiUiam  John  Fergusson,  Esq,,  M.P.   (New  South   Wales) ^ 

E.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  W.  H.  Fleming,  Esq.  (New 

South  Wales),  Thomas  D.  Foote,  Esq.  (Antigua),  Frederick  William 

Forbes,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  Edward  Alexander  Foster,  Esq.  (Jamaica) y 

J.  P.  Franki,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  W.  D.  Gibbon,  Esq.  (Ceylon) ^ 

Joseph  Edward  Godfrey,  Esq,  M.B.  (British  ChUa/na),  Ernest  Chertz^ 

Esq,  (Queensland),  A.  B.  Goldring,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Bobert  Dundas 

Graham,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  McKenzie  Grant,  Esq.,  M.L.C.  (Western 

AustraUa),  C.  T.  Griffin,  Esq,,  M.B.C.S,   (Ceylon),  J.  J.  Chinlintan, 

Esq.  (Ceylon),  Charles  Boughton  Hamilton,  Esq.   (British  Guiana), 

Charles  Hannam,  Esq.   (Cape   Colony),  Edwin  Harrow,  Esq.   (New 

Zealand),  James  Hay,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmsyer,  M.L.A. 

(Cape  Colony),  John  A.  Horsfall,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Arthur  G.  Hubbard, 

Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  Sydney  Johnston,  Esq,  (New  ZecUamd),  Bev,  Joseph 

Keelan  (British  GtUana),  WUUam,  Kennedy,  Esq.  (Ontario,  Canada), 

Edmund  Keogh,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Budolph  Kummerer,  Esq.  (New  South 

Wales),  Hon.  John  Laing,  M.L.A,  (Cape  Colony),  Claude  A.Maodonald, 

Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Alfred  Witter  Marshall,  Esq.  (South  AustrcL- 

lia),  J.  T,  Matson,  Esq.,  J,P.  (New  Zealand),  James  G.  MitcheU  (New 

South  Wales),  Charles  Moses,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Alexander  McDowell 

Nathan,  Esq.  (Jamaica),  David  J,  Nathan,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Hon. 

M.  L,  Neethling,  M.L.C,  (Cape  Colony),  Walter  Netoman,  Esq.  (New 

Zealand),  Francis  James  Odling,  Esq,  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.' Edward 

D.  S.  Ogih)ie,  M,L,C.  (New  South  Wales),  Rev,  Canon  G.  Ogilvie  (Cape 

ColonrjS.  Richard  Oliver,  Esq,  (New  Zealand),  Charles  Edward  Herbert 
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Orpen,  Esq.  (Cape  Colofiy),  Joseph  Palmer,  Esq.  {New  Zeaia/nd)y 
P.  T,  J.  Farfiit,  Esq,  (Fiji),  Hon.  J.  T.  Peacock,  M.L.C.  (New  Zecdand), 
Jonathan  Peel,  Esq.  (Natal),  James  Adolphus  Perot,  Esq.  (British 
Guiana),  Hon.  Frank  Peter,  M.L.C.  (St.  Lucia),  W.  F.  B.  Pollard, 
Esq.  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.B.C.8,  (British  Guiana),  Henry  Pollen,  Esq., 
M.D.  (New,  Zealand),  Hon.  NeaU  Porter  (Antigua),  Frederick  Arthur 
Prince,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  William  Henry  Ba/venscroft  (Ceylon), 
F.  Baaolins,  Esq,  (Queensland),  Joseph  Beed,  Esq.  (Victoria),  David 
Palmer  Boss,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Sierra  Leone),  John  K,  M.  Boss,  Esq.  (Fiji), 
Charles  John  Boyle,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  John  B.  Bussell,  Esq. 
(New  Zealand),  N.  A.  St.  Hilaire,  Esq.  (Trinidad),  Frederick  J.  Salier, 
Esq.  (Tasmania),  Edward  Sayce,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Hon.  F.  Scherm- 
hrucker,  M.L.C.  (Cape  Colowy),  The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Sehvyn,  D.D. 
(Norfolk  Island),  William  Henry  Sherlock,  Esq.  (British  ChUana), 
Sutherland  SiiicUUr,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  James  Svoewright,  Esq., 
CM.G.  (Cape  Colony),  Alfred  Van  Waterschoodt  Lucie  Smith,  Esq. 
(British  Guiana),  George  Smith,  Esq,  (British  Guiana),  James  Trevor 
Smith,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  C.  P.  Smuts,  Esq,,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.  (Cape 
Colony),  Herbert  Thompson,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  H. 
Thomson,  Esq.  (British  ChUana),  Charles  Todd,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (South 
Australia),  WilUam  Derwent  Tucker,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon. 
Thomeu  TJpington,  M.L.A,,  Q.C.  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  Van Benen,  Esq, 
{Cape  Colony),  George  Worker  WaddeU,  Esq.,  J.P.  (New  South  Wales), 
Arthur  Wakefield,  Esq.  (St.  Vincent),  Hon.  WilUam  Henry  Walsh, 
M.L.C.  (Queensland),  Jerry  George  Ware,  Esq.  (Victoria),  William^ 
Waters,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  D.  J.  Watson,  Esq.  (British  Hon- 
duras), C.  F.  B.  Waylandy  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Bev.  William  Thomas 
Western  (New  Zealand),  Bev.  W.  Moore  White,  LL.D.,  (New  South 
Wales),  James  Wilson,  Esq.  (Queensland),  William  Wilson,  Esq. 
(Queensland),  A.  B.  Winckler,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  George  Garcia 
Wolff,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Caleb  Bichard  Woodward,  Esq, 
(Queensland),  Bryce  J.  WyUie,  Esq,  (Ceylon), 

The  HoNORABT  Segsetabt  farther  announoed  that  numerous 
donations  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Maps,  &c.,  had  been  reoeived  from 
the  various  Colonial  Oovernments,  from  Societies  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  a  great  number  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Sir  Charles  Warren,  said :  This 
is  rather  an  eventful  meeting  for  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
because  it  is  the  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  which  has  been 
held  since  we  got  into  our  new  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 
Those  Fellows  who  have  visited  it  have,  I  trust,  been  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  which  the  Council  have  made,  and  to  the 
good  standing  which  has  been  given  to  us  as  a  society,  as  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  fresh  candidates  elected  and  announced  this 
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evening.  The  only  thing  >we  have  to  regret  is  that  our  funds  have 
not  yet  enabled  us  to  clear  off  the  amount  which  the  building  has 
cost.  Donations  to  the  amount  of  £ifil2  9s.  6d.  have  been 
received.  Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  in  June,  we  have  received 
the  following  Donations  to  the  Building  Fund  : — 


£ 

J.  H.  Ad  gas,  Eeq.,  South  Australia                    ••  IO9 

JohD  Ware,  £«q.,  Victoria 60 

J.  0.  Ware,  Esq.,  Victoria 26 

Edward  R  Fairfax,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales      . .  26 

J.  F.  Debrot,  Esq.,  Spanish  Honduras                . .  10 

Henry  Atlee,  Esq 6 

Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  South  Australia               . .  5 

John  S.  Distin,  Era.,  Cape  CSolony 5 

Stewart  Giurdner,  Esq.,  British  Ouiana                . .  6 

J.  F.  Hayward,  Esq.,  South  Australia                . .  6 

Hon.  H.  S.  Littleton 6 

H.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales           . .  6 

Thomas  Glanyille,  Esq.,  Jamaica 6 

Hamilton  Hunter,  Esq.,  Fiji          6 

Alexander  Maofarlan,  Esq 5 

Sir  Joseph  Needham,  Trinidad       6 

B.  S.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Ceylon 2 

Frederick  E^ans,  Esq.,  CM. G.,  Lagos     ..         ..  2 

C.  J.  George,  Esq.,  Lagos 2 

Hon.  E.  G.  Levy,  li.L.C.,  Jamaica          . .  2 

John  MoLennon,  Esq.,  Kew  Zealand  2 

M.  V.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone      . .         . .  2 

B.  Trayer^,  E«q.,  Britiah  Honduras                    . .  2 

G.  F.  B.  WollastoD,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony  ..         ..  2 

Erasmus  Bi^non,  Esq.,  Bomoay 

W.  K  Bradfurd,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 
James  C.  Crawford,  Esq.,  New  Zealand.. 

Bobert  Kizldand,  Esq.,  Jamaica 

Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  Tasmania 

Charles  G.  Bawson,  Esq.,  Queensland 

J.  B.  Sorapure,  Esq.,  Jamaica        

H.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Ceylon 

John  Varley,  Esq.,  South  Australia 

John  Hemming,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony  0 

Abraham  Hyain,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony  0 
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Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should,  if  possible,  clear  off 
the  remaining  debt,  and  I  trust  that  Fellows  who  have  seen  the 
building,  and  who  may  be  satisfied  with  ib,  will  do  their  best  to  get 
funds  and  contributions  for  that  purpose.  We  have  to  welcome  Sir 
Charles  Warren  on  his  return  from  a  most  excellent  service  in  South 
Africa.  You  all  know  as  well  as  I — perhaps  better  than  I  do,  for 
you  have  been  in  England  and  I  have  been  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  and  have  not  followed  his  movements  so  well  as  you 
have  been  able  to  do  here — what  he  has  done,  and  how  well 
ho  did  it;  and  I  must  say  it  seems  ungracious — ^it  makes  me 
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raiher  regret  to  have  to  welcome  him  home  so  soon.  I  should 
have  preferred  that  he  had  deferred  his  return,  in  order  to  in- 
augurate, and  firmly  establish,  the  government  which  he  has 
suggested.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  merits  of  that  government 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  be  beneficial  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  to  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  Chables  Wabsen,  G.C.M.G.,  then  read  the  following  paper 
on 

OUR  PORTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  (BECHUANALAND). 

Before  commencing  the  subject  which  I  lay  before  you  this  even- 
ing, I  will  make  some  observations  as  to  my  views  with  regard  to 
annexation  of  territory  in  South  Africa,  as  I  find  that  in  some 
quarters  they  have  been  very  much  misunderstood,  leading  the 
public  to  infer  that  I  am  desirous  of  an  aggressive  policy.  I  notice 
in  The  Saturday  Review y  of  October  24,  references  made  to  my 
**  more  ambitious  proposals,"  and  inferences  given  that  they  are  to 
extend  the  Protectorate  to  the  Zambesi.  Now  if  reference  is  made 
to  the  recent  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  (o.  4588,  p.  45),  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  informed  Khama,  on  my  visit :  *'  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Northern  Boundary,  I  cannot  speak  now,  as  the 
notification  of  the  Protectorate  gives  lat.  22  as  the  limit ;  but  I  will 
bring  forward  all  the  more  important  points  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  matter  will  receive  every  oon- 
sideration.** 

In  my  report  itself  (p.  57  of  the  same  book),  I  refer  entirely  to 
the  administration  of  the  BechuanaJand  Protectorate,  and  make  no 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  Protectorate  beyond  lat.  22.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  idea  that  I  had  proposed  to  extend  the 
Protectorate  to  the '  Zambesi  is  entirely  a  misconception.  Khama 
made  a  magnificent  proposal,  and  in  my  telegram  of  May  27, 1 
said :  *'  I  consider  this  unprecedented  and  friendly  offer  of  Khama 
worthy  of  the  favourable  and  prompt  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government"  (c.  4588^  p.  12).  And  now  with  regard  to  my 
seheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country  in  the  Protectorate, 
I  find  it  stated  as  though  it  were  a  proposal  emanating  from  me 
alone,  that  I  proposed  to  form  the  whole  of  the  existing  Protec- 
torate into  a  Crown  Colony,  comprising  altogether,  it  is  estimated, 
about  170,000  square  miles.  I  must  point  out,  in  reply  to  this,  that 
my  scheme  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  directions  I 
received  upon  the  subject,  dated  June  2, 1885,  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner,   which    does    not    appear    in    the    Blue    Book,    and 
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from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "In  yiew»  there- 
fore, of  the  possibility  of  the  conntry  being  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  yon, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  permanent 
administration  of  the  whole  Protectorate  alladed  to  in  my  telegram 
to  you,  No.  6,  of  April  28  last.  I  there  asked  for  your  view  in 
detail  as  to  the  police  force  and  civil  estabUshments  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  event  of  its  continuing  under  Imperial  control ; 
and  I  added  that  your  scheme  should,  if  possible,  show  the  probable 
revenue  and  expenditure,  so  that,  if  necessary,  a  vote  might  be 
taken  for  any  contemplated  deficiency  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Your  report  might  contain 
recommendations  on  the  points  raised  in  your  telegram  under 
acknowledgment  No.  8." 

As  far  as  my  own  views  are  ooneerned  regarding  the  ^administra- 
tion  of  land  in  Native   territories,  they  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  extracts  from  my  report  of  Nov.  25,  1878 : — 
''  There  are  two  points  on  which  I  would  lay  particular  stress. 
**  (a)  That,  as  at  present,  no  spirits  Ediould  be  sold  to  any 
Natives  in  these  territories. 

*'  (b)  That  their  lands  should  be  rented  to  them  by  the 
Government  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  very  moderate  rental, 
with  the  promise  that  they  should  be  given  them  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  provided  they  have  not  during  the  term  of  occupa- 
tion alienated  them,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government ; 
otherwise,  that  they  are  to  be  resumed  as  Government  lands. 
This  would,   in  a  great  measure,  counteract  the  wholesale 
extermination  of  native  farmers  which  has  taken  place  in  so 
many  parts  of  South  Africa.'' 
Also  at  the  end  of  the  telegram  I  sent  April  8,  1885,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  proposed  that  any  Protectorate  that  should  be 
established  should  be  a  real  one,  and  I  state  with  reference  to  losses 
Montsioa  has  sustained  under  our  protection,  regarding  which  no 
restitution  had  been  mode,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Molopo  "  will  naturally  ask  what  kind  of  Protectorate  it  is  that 
renders  them  liable  to  these  losses,  debars  them  from  retahating, 
and  obliges  them  to  pay  hut  tax." 

My  own  view  upon  the  subject  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  give  the  natives  a  Protectorate  such  as  they 
desire,  and  such  as  would  tend  to  their  own  prosperity,  it  would 
be  better  for  us  and  for  them  that  we  should  leave  tiiem  alona 
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Otherwise  we  shall  be  ourselves  conniTing  at  what  we  consider  so 
reprehensible  in  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony.  There  must  be 
no  illusion  in  this  matter ;  we  must  either  give  them  a  protection 
just,  equitable,  and  powerful,  or  we  must  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices  :  by  half-measures  we  shall  be  simply  assisting  those  who 
"  eat  **  up  the  natives. 

Physical  Chabacteristics. 

The  country  I  propose  to  speak  of  this  evening  comprises  a 
portion  of  Bechuanaland,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kalahari.  It  extends 
from  lat.  29,  north  of  the  Gape  Colony,  to  lat.  22,  and  from  long. 
20  east,  to  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  is  in  extent 
aboat  170,000  square  miles,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  Bepublic 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Cape  Colony,  or 
as  4  is  to  5 ;  and  is  all  under  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty :  that 
portion  south  and  east  of  the  Molopo  having  been  also  recently 
declared  a  Crown  Colony,  under  the  name  of  British  Bechuanaland. 
Over  such  an  enormous  extent  of  country  there  are  of  course  a 
variety  of  climates,  of  soils,  and  of  inhabitants,  but  throughout 
this  vast  area  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  apiece  of  ground  the 
size  of  a  farm  which  is  not  available  for  farming  purposes.  It  has 
certainly  been  recently  stated  that  a  large  portion  (p.  51,  C.  4588) 
of  the  country,  north  of  the  Molopo,  is  either  a  waterless  desert,  a 
fever-stricken  swamp,  or  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly.  Such  a  state- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  country  I  refer  to,  is  absolutely  urjreliable  ; 
the  country  is  better  watered  than  most  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
bat  there  are  no  swamps,  and  the  tsetse  fly,  if  it  does  exist,  does 
no  injury,  as  herds  of  cattle  are  grazed  over  almost  every  portion 
of  it. 

This  country  is  an  elevated  plateau,  averaging  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  though  so  near  to  the 
Tropics,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  heat  in  summer,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  nights  are  nearly  always  cool ;  in 
the  winter  time  there  are  frosts  in  the  early  morning,  and  snow 
sometimes  falls  in  mid-winter,  and  there  is  the  same  champagne 
feeling  in  the  air  which  is  felt  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Bechuanaland  occupies  a  most  central  position  in  South  Africa  ; 
traders  have  recently  brought  goods  and  gunpowder  to  Shoshong 
from  Walflsch  Bay,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles ;  towards  the  south- 
west, stores  are  sometimes  supplied  from  Port  Nulloth,  near  the 
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month  of  the  Orange  Biver,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles  ;  to  the 
east,  stores  are  supplied  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Durban,  and  even  in  some  cases  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
The  natural  ports  of  the  future,  irrespective  of  climatic  and  other 
effects,  for  heavy  goods,  will  probably  be  by  the  Zambesi  and 
Delagoa  Bay.  For  the  following  reasons,  however,  during  many- 
years  to  come.  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  will  probably  ba  the 
principal  ports  for  the  Protectorate.  The  railway  from  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town  will  be  brought  this  year  to  Kimberley, 
which  is  within  90  miles  of  British  Bechuanaland.  From  Sho- 
shong  to  Kimberley  it  is  about  the  same  distance  as  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  but  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  good  road  over  a  settled 
territory,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  road  would  be  up  and  down 
a  series  of  precipitous  hills  and  valleys.  Shoshong  to  the  Zambesi 
is  about  400  miles :  the  deadly  character  of  the  climate  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi  and  at  Delagoa  Bay  will  for  many  years 
prevent  children  of  our  nation  being  brought  up  there  in  safety ; 
we  cannot  look,  therefore,  on  either  of  these  ports  as  likely  places 
for  our  merchants  to  settle  at.  The  climate  at  Walfisch  Bay  and 
Angra  Pequena  is  also  malarious,  but  probably  to  a  less  extent. 
Therefore,  both  English  and  German  merchants  engaged  in  import- 
ing and  exporting  goods,  who  wish  to  live  with  their  families,  are, 
on  account  of  the  climate,  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  at  the  sea- 
ports on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  between  Cape  Town  and 
Durban.  For  all  those  who  look  upon  South  Africa  as  a  Colony^ 
and  not  merely  as  a  series  of  trading  stations,  this  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  convenience  will 
force  the  trade  of  the  interior  away  from  the  natural  ports  in  the 
east  and  west  to  those  of  the  south.  There  is  another  matter 
affecting  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Zambesi,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  perhaps 
even  Durban,  and  that  is,  that  though  there  may  in  the  future  be 
some  slight  gain  in  distance  down  to  these  ports,  yet  when  arrived 
there,  there  is  either  the  long  sea  voyage  round  by  Zanzibar,  and 
the  heavy  dues  and  detention  in  tho  Suez  Canal,  or  else  there  is 
the  cost  and  delay  of  several  extra  days'  steaming  round  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  we  take  all  these  matters 
into  consideration,  it  seems  certain  that  for  many  years  to  come, 
probably  as  far  as  we  can  look  forward  to  in  our  own  lifetimes,  the 
existence  of  the  railroad  to  Kimberley,  and  the  good  road  from 
Kimberley  all  through  Bechuanaland,  will  cause  the  trade,  through- 
out the  Protectorate,  to  pass  through  Port  Elizabeth  and  Gape 
Town.    The  only  matter  which  may  seriously  affect  this  is  the 
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prospect  of  the  Gape  Colony  itself  forcing  the  trade  into  other 
directions,  by  irritating  protective  daties  and  other  interference 
with  the  trade  of  the  country,  or  by  Delagoa  Bay  being  declared  a 
free  port. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  farming  within  the 
Protectorate,  Bechuanaland  is  described  by  some  as  a  waterless 
district  becaase  they  have  seen  it  daring  the  dry  season.  Many 
parts  of  Europe  are  equally  dry  during  many  months  of  the  year,  and 
yet  ore  among  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ;  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  extensive  vegas  in  Spain,  which  are  noted 
for  their  splendid  wheat  crops:  and  indeed  even  "  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  "  is  described  at  times  as  having  an  '*  earth  of 
iron  and  a  sky  of  brass."  The  appearance  of  these  countries 
alluded  to  may  be  summarised  briefly :  for  a  short  time  a  heavy 
rainfall,  then  a  magnificent  crop  of  corn  covering  the  land,  and 
then  for  many  months  a  waterless  desert,  without  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  stick  to  be  seen. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  who  depreciate 
Bechuanaland,  that  in  most  countries,  without  the  Tropics,  the 
fertility  and  luxuriant  growth  we  meet  with  is  the  direct  effect  of 
the  labour  of  man.  A  piece  of  ground  in  South  Africa  may  be 
bought  this  year  for  £100,  and  through  the  labour  of  man  may  be 
worth  in  ten  years  £1,000  ;  this  is  the  case  all  over  South  Africa, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  there  are  naturally  large  supphes 
of  good  water.  The  high  price  of  good  farms  does  not  represent 
the  orighial  value  of  the  land,  but  the  amount  of  labour  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  land  by  man.  There  appears  to  be  a 
belief  among  many  people  that  South  Africa  is  drying  up 
year  by  year,  and  that  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  water 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  there  was  fifty  years 
ago.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  correct,  so  far  as  the  present 
rainfidl  is  concerned,  but  as  the  water  comes  from  the  sea,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  amount  of  aqueous  vapour,  or 
water  in  suspension,  is  wafted  over  the  land  as  in  former  days,  but 
that  the  condition  of  the  land  may  have  altered  so  far  as  to  affect 
its  deposit  in  the  form  of  rainfall. 

I  have  noticed  frequently,  in  South  Africa,  that  where  rain  falls 
on  a  piece  of  ground  early  in  the  season,  succeeding  showers  will 
fall  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  while  adjoining  farms  remain  com- 
paratively dry;  and  it  is  frequently  noticed  that  where  a  large  tract 
becomes  wet,  heavy  rains  continue  to  fall  through  the  season.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  alleged  decrease  of  rainfall  may  be  due  to 
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a  gradual  change  of  the  grasses  of  the  veldt,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  in  the  country,  and  to  the  veldt  fires.  In  former 
days  there  were  long  grasses  which  are  not  suited  for  sheep ;  the 
sun  scarcely  ever  reached  the  soil,  and  evaporation  was,  therefore, 
very  gradual;  consequently  the  soil  remained  damp,  and  there 
were  many  vleis  and  pans  of  water.  Since  the  introduction  of 
sheep  the  sun  has  been  enabled  to  beat  fiercely  upon  the  soil,  the 
moisture  is  rapidly  extracted,  and  the  deposit  of  rainfall  is  repelled. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  numerous  cattle  tracks  tend  to  carry  off 
the  rainfall  much  more  rapidly  to  the  sluits  and  rivers,  and  the 
river  beds,  in  some  cases,  have  sunk  many  feet  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  result  is,  that  where  there  used  to  be  morasses  and 
swamps,  there  are  now  dry  watercourses  ;  this  is  also  very  remark- 
able in  many  parts  of  the  Gape  Colony  and  Basutoland.  Though 
the  rainfall  may  not  have  diminished  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
yet  the  water  is  carried  away  more  rapidly  into  the  sea,  or 
evaporated,  instead  of  lying  on  the  land  to  sink  into  it,  as  in 
former  days. 

Bechuanaland  is  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  more  highly 
cultivated  than  many  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  has  supported 
for  years  a  very  large  number  of  cattle,  consequently  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  land  since  it  was  first  occupied 
have  been  very  rapid ;  but  it  is  at  the  present  time  far  better 
watered  naturally  than  most  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Cape 
Colony  is  now  essentially  a  dry  country,  but  it  is  extensively  sup- 
plied by  dams  and  weUs.  Bechuanaland  will  require  the  same,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  will  it  be  necessary  as  in  Griqualand  West 
and  the  Orange  Free  State;  the  rainfall  in  Bechuanaland  is 
probably  double  that  of  Griqualand  West,  and  the  land  is  more 
fertile.  In  Griqualand  West,  the  farms  in  the  district  of  Albania 
were  given  out  at  £5  per  1,000  morgen,  and  the  dry  farms  to  the 
extreme  west  were  given  out  at  £B  per  1,000  morgen.  I  have  pro- 
posed the  same  rate  for  farms  in  Bechuanaland,  but  I  find  that  my 
views  on  this  matter  are  pronounced  as  visionary  in  the  Blue  Book 
recently  published  on  South  Africa.  The  only  difficulty  I  see  with 
regard  to  Bechuanaland,  especially  the  north,  is  that  owing  to  its 
fertility  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  veldt  fires,  which  stop  the  growth 
of  the  trees ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  belonging  to  other  spots  in  hot 
climates.  The  fact  that  the  Boers  are  so  anxious  to  migrate  into 
the  country  is  of  itself  a  test  of  its  value  as  a  farming  district^  and 
the  price  the  farms  have  gone  up  to  since  British  occupation  is  also 
another  proof.   The  name,  *'  Land  of  Goshen,"  given  to  Montsioa's 
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territory,  is  also  indicative  of  the  view  the  'Boers  take  concerning 
these  lands,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  received  8,000  applications 
from  Dutch  and  English  farmers  from  the  Gape  Colony  and  Orange 
Free  States  is  also  a  clear  indication  of  the  value  they  set  upon  the 
land.  The  fact  is,  that  certain  Cape  politicians  are  well  aware  of 
the  great  value  of  that  territory,  and  appear  to  be  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  it  in  order  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Gape  Colony.  The  British  Government  has  already 
spent  millions  on  wars  in  South  Africa,  which  have  only  resulted 
in  the  waste  lands  being  occupied  by  Boers  :  why  should  not  the 
million  recently  expended  in  the  pacification  of  South  Africa  have 
as  its  result  the  colonisation  of  the  territory  by  English-speaking 
farmers? 

EaBIiT  HiSTOBlCAL    SkXTCH. 

The  native  tribes  in  South  Africa  belong  to  two  distinct 
families: — 

(a)  Bushmen. 

Hottentots. 

Eorannas. 

Griquas  or  Bastards. 
(6)  Kafirs. 

Zulus  and  Matabeli. 

Fingoes. 

Basutos. 

Bechuanas. 

Makalakas. 

Mashouas. 

Batlaros. 

The  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  are  a  yellow  race,  and  in  their 
physical  appearance  resemble  the  Chinese;  they  also  have 
peculiarities  in  their  language  in  common  with  the  Chinese.  In 
their  customs,  observances,  and  habits  they  give  the  impression  of 
a  race  which  has  once  been  civilised,  and  have  retrograded  and 
degenerated.  They  possess  many  arts  unknown  to  the  other  South 
African  fiBunily,  especially  in  medicinal  knowledge,  and  they  possess 
several  remarkable  mythological  legends.  The  Bushmen  appear  to 
have  migrated  northward  across  the  Orange  River  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gape  Colony,  and  are  likely  to  have  been  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland,  in  Griqualand  West,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  for  at  least  150  years,  and  they  were  probably 
the  first  inhabitants.  The  Griquas  or  Bastards  and  the  Eorannas 
came  up  northward  subsequently,  and  did  not  cross  the  Orange 
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River  into  Griqualand  West  till  near  the  beginning  of  this  centnry ; 
the  Eorannas,  who  originally  lived  down  near  Cape  Town,  passed 
onward  from  Griqua  Town,  and  forcing  back  the  black  races  of 
whom  I  am  going  to  speak,  occupied  the  country  on  the  Hartz 
Biver,  as  far  as  Mamusa,  where  they  now  reside.    The  Eorannas 
as  a  rule  have  an  hereditary  disposition  to  live  near  water,  and  are 
to  be  found  occupying  portions  of  the  Yaal  Biver  and  the  Orange 
Biver.    The  Eorannas  and  Griquas  are  most  spirited  people  ;  they 
care  nothing  for  danger  in  action,  and  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
They  have  only  been  reduced  to  their  present  servile  condition  by 
partial  extermination  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant 
Boers,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  Boers  possessed  firearms, 
while  their  antagonists  were  only  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.     I 
don't  wish  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
Boers ;   once  granted  that  they  must  possess  the  lands  of  the 
aborigines,  and  the  result  was  inevitable.    The  Boers  could  allow  d 
no  kind  of  compromises  between  themselves  and  the  Hottentot  races : 
they  must  be  either  slaves  or  die ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  spirited 
people  preferred  death  to  slavery,  and  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the  whites  and  the 
yellow  races.     The  result  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pure- 
bred yellow  races  have  disappeared  out  of  the  land,  having  in  many 
instances  been  driven  by  hundreds  into  kloofs  and  shot  down 
mercilessly  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  those  yeUow  people  who  still 
remain  are  in  many  instances  the  descendants  of  the  children 
captured  in  the  various  encounters,  and  in  other  cases  are  half- 
castes  resulting  from  the  union  of  Dutchmen  with  yellow  women. 
For  many  years  past  the  Dutch  farmers  found  it  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  act  as  they  had  done,  or  retire  from  their  farms ;  but  I  must 
put  in  my  protest  against  this  ruthless  extermination  of  the  past : 
not  because  I  wish  to  rake  up  old  grievances,  but  because  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  filibusters  to  continue  it  at  the  present 
time  and  to  prosecute  it  in  the  future.    Had  the  Boers  been  able  to 
accord  to  these  spirited  races  kindness  and  justice,  their  extirpa- 
tion need  never  have  taken  place,  and  they  might  now  exist  as 
useful  assistants  to   the  farmers  to  the  present  day.     I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  that  had  Englishmen  colonised  South  Africa,  such 
wholesale  extermination  could  never  have  taken  place,  and  as  proof 
of  this,  I  may  state  that  it  has  been  placed  on  record  that  while  up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  yellow  races  were  steadily 
decreasing,  they  have  since  the  advent  of  British  rule  again  begun 
to  increase. 
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Bantu  Family. 

I  now  tarn  to  the  black  or  negro  family  already  mentioned. 
They  possess  a  language  in  common  with  the  races  extending  up 
and  beyond  the  equator  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  and  portions  of 
Western  Africa.  The  ancestors  of  those  people  appear  to  have 
come  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  spread  over 
Zuloland  and  Natal ;  thence  they  appear  to  have  subdivided,  and  to 
have  formed  distinct  tribes. 

The  terms  Bechuana,  Zulu,  Basuto,  Matabeli,  and  others,  are  not 
the  names  given  by  the  tribes  themselves,  but  are  in  most  cases  terms 
of  opprobrium  given  by  their  antagonists,  and  eventually  accepted  by 
the  tribes  themselves  when  used  by  the  white  races.  Records  as  to 
the  dates  of  the  various  migrations  are  obscure,  but  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  present  Bechuana  races  have  occupied  Bechuanaland 
for  150  years,  and  that  they  turned  out  an  older  race  of  Bechuanas. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  Bechuanas  are  not 
the  aborigines  of  Bechuanaland,  and  that  they  have  not  occupied  the 
country  for  more  than  200  to  250  years.  The  variety  of  dialects 
among  the  several  sections  of  the  Bantu  family  in  South  Africa 
does  not  necessarily  require  any  lengthened  period  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  up  or  dispersion  of  the  original  negro  immigrants. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Matabeli,  who 
having  broken  off  from  the  Zulus  within  the  memory  of  many  who 
are  now  living,  have  already  made  considerable  alterations  in  their 
language  from  that  spoken  by  their  Zulu  cousins.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  Bechuana  tribes  were  living  as  far  south  as 
Euruman,  and  they  were  then  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  being 
the  most  civiUsed  of  the  black  races  in  South  Africa ;  they  appear 
at  that  time  to  have  extended  throughout  present  Bechuanaland 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Transvaal. 

South  of  the  Molopo  the  country  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
originally  by  the  Barolongs  having  under  them  as  serfs  an  inferior 
race  called  Batlapings :  as  time  went  on  these  Batlapings  broke 
away  from  the  rule  of  the  Barolongs,  and  occupied  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Barolong  territory  as  their  own.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  these  two  tribes  appear  to  have  been  totally  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other,  and  indeed  the  Barolongs  had  themselves 
also  begun  to  divide  into  separate  tribes. 

To  the  north  of  the  Molopo  right  up  to  the  Zambesi  ihere  was 
originally  but  one  people,  who  appear  to  have  separated  into  distinct 
tribes  within  the  last  hundred  years.     Those  which  are  now  under 
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toe  Protectorate  are  the  Bangwaketsi,  Bakwena,  and  part  of  the 
Bamangwato ;  others  are  in  the  Transvaaly  and  another  tribe,  the 
Batawana,  are  at  Lake  N*Gami.  The  Bechuanas  were  first  visited 
by  Europeans  in  1801,  .when  Messrs.  Truter  and  Somerville 
reported  that  "  they  may  in  every  respect  be  considered  to  have 
passed  the  boundary  which  parts  the  savage  from  the  civilised  state 
of  society."  In  1815  missionaries  were  sent  to  Takoon,  the  capital 
of  the  Batlaping,  and  in  1820  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat  took  np  their 
abode  there. 

It  was  probably  some  years  before  this  that  the  Eorannas,  under 
the  chief  Taaibosch,  occupied  the  country  on  the  Hartz  Biver  and 
drove  back  the  Barolongs  from  it.  In  1828  the  warlike  Mantatees, 
a  tribe  of  Basutos,  swept  over  part  of  the  Bechuana  country  as  far  . 
as  Takoon,  and  Mr.  Moffat  called  upon  the  Griquas  for  assistance : 
Andreas  Waterboer  headed  a  Griqua  commando,  defeated  and  drove 
back  the  Mantatees,  and  sayed  the  country  from  further  devastation. 
In  1825-6  the  Batlapings  suffered  very  much  from  the  incursion 
of  hostile  tribes,  and  part  of  them  moved  into  Griqualand  West,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  Griquas  for  assistance ;  but  subsequently  they 
were  enabled  to  return  to  their  own  territory. 

My  father  was  up  in  Bechuanaland  during  these  troubled  times, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Mofiiat,  while  on  a  shooting  excursion.  I  have 
several  sketches  that  he  then  made  of  the  Batlaping  chiefs  and 
people,  and  it  appears  that  at  that  time,  for  war  purposes,  they 
dressed  in  skins  and  used  shields  and  assegais,  as  the  Zulus  do  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  the  shield  was  of  a  different  shape.  I  have 
also  sketches  of  the  chief  Matibi  in  his  war  paint,  and  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Batlaping,  very  similar  to  the  better  class  now  met 
with  among  them.  I  have  also  a  sketch  of  Andreas  Waterboer,  in 
which  he  is  dressed  very  much  as  a  Boer  fiormer  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  during  these  years,  probably  about  1822  or  1828,  that  the 
Matabeli  under  the  chief  Musilikatsi,  from  Zululand,  advanced  into 
the  present  Transvaal,  ravaging  the  country  and  exterminating  the 
people,  and  settled  about  the  Magaliesberg  Bange,  near  where 
Pretoria  now  stands.  As  is  usual  with  the  Zulu  tribes,  they  laid 
the  neighbouring  aborigines  under  contribution,  and  on  occasions 
extended  their  depredations  over  the  Yaal  Biver,  as  fjEir  as  the 
Hartz  Biver,  but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  possessed  that 
portion  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1886  the  emigrant  Boers, 
leaving  the  Cape  Colony,  migrated  northward  across  the  Orange 
Free  State.  While  there,  Musilikatsi  suddenly  fell  upon  a  section  of 
the  emigrants,  murdering  the  people  and  carrying  off  their  cattle  ; 
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the  remainder  of  the  Boers,  in  this  extremity,  went  into  laager  at 
Yacht  £op,  and  were  there  attacked  by  Musilikatsi,  who  was  nnable 
to  force  their  laager,  but  carried  off  nearly  all  their  cattle.  Thus 
reduced  to  utter  helplessness,  the  Boers  might  now  haye  been  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Matabeli ;  but  the  Barolongs  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood came|to  their  assistance  with  their  pack  oxen,  and  carried 
the  wagons  of  the  Boers  to  Blessburg,  the  place  where  they  lived. 
This  enabled  the  Boers  to  send  out  a  commando  against  Musilikatsi : 
Machabi,  a  Barolong  captain,  with  part  of  his  tribe,  united  to  assist 
the  Boers.  On  this  occasion  the  Boers  recaptured  a  portion  of  the 
stolen  cattle.  In  the  same  year  a  second  commando  went  out, 
accompanied  by  Machabi  and  the  Barolongs,  who  defeated  MusiU- 
katsi,  and  drove  him  northwards  to  Groot  Morico,  within  the  present 
Transvaal,  recapturing  a  large  number  of  the  stolen  cattle. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  relate  that  the  action  of  the  Barolongs  on 
this  occasion,  in  thus  rescuing  the  Boers  from  destruction,  and  in 
uniting  with  them  against  Musilikatsi,  is  made  a  pretext  to  the 
present  day  for  claiming  the  whole  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  as  their 
slaves  and  vassals  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles, 
where  Musilikatsi  was  never  able  to  penetrate,  and  where  the  Boers 
have  never  been  allowed  to  enter  except  on  sufferance. 

Towards  the  end  of  1888  MusUikatsi  and  the  Matabeli  removed 
northward  to  the  well- watered  districts  now  called  Matabeliland,  and 
in  1889  sections  of  the  Boers  crossed  the  Vaal  Biver,  and  settled  on 
the  Moi  Biver,  where  Potchefstroom  now  stands ;  the  Boers  here 
united  with  the  Barolongs,  and  attacked  and  routed  the  remnant  of 
the  Matabeli  residing  a^  Magaliesburg.  The  Boers  at  this  time 
were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  continually  being  reqruited  by 
emigrants  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  as  they  increased  they  required 
more  and  more  land.  For  this  purpose  they  set  native  chief  against 
native  chief,  fomented  native  disturbances,  and  by  assisting  usurpers 
destroyed  the  organisations  of  native  tribes  on  their  borders  and 
gradually  extended  their  limits  on  all  sides.  These  depredations 
against  the  native  tribes  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
have  only  been  in  a  degree  less  brutal,  and  have  been  quite  as 
effectual  in  extirpating  the  natives,  as  were  the  murderous  inroads 
of  the  Matabeli.  And  yet  they  have  always  been  accompanied  by 
protestations  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  that  they  were  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  native  races.  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson,  in  his  despatch 
of  November  28,  1888,  brings  a  strong  light  to  bear  upon  this 
system,  so  disastrous  to  the  native  races.  He  says  that  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Transvaal,  in  asking  that  all  restrictions  in  their 
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intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  on  their  borders  may  be  removed, 
<«  offer  as  a  substitute  for  such  restrictions  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives  all  such  guarantees  as  are  prescribed  by  divine 
law  and  human  feeling/'  but  he  regrets  to  state  that  experience  led 
him  to  doubt  the  practical  efficacy  of  such  *< guarantees"  so  long  as 
there  are  native  cattle  to  be  stolen  or  native  lands  that  are  worth 
appropriating.  He  does  not  think  that  the  removal  of  the  existing 
restrictions  upon  the  trekking  proclivities  of  the  Boers  would,  as 
assumed  by  the  deputation,  advance  the  interests  of  "humanity  *' 
and  '*  peace ;  "'  he  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  native  tribe  after 
native  tribe  would  be  absorbed  into  the  Transvaal  or  would  perish 
in  the  process.  He  points  out  that  with  the  removal  of  such  restric- 
tions "  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal  would  be  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  and  thus  the  independent  native  tribes 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  existing  boundaries  would  be  extinguished, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  effective  barrier  woidd  be  interposed  to  the 
trade  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  south  with  the  interior  of  Africa." 
With  such  experience  in  the  past,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  fili- 
busters have  occupied  half  Mankoroane's  country,  and  reduced  half  his 
people  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  with  the  knowledge  that  fihbustera 
have  only  been  driven  out  of  Montsioa's  territory  by  force  of  British 
arms  and  prestige,  being  in  possession  of  the  written  threats  of  the 
heads  of  the  filibusters  living  in  the  Transvaal  upon  the  Bakwena 
and  Bangwaketsi,  who  can  wonder  that  tbose  three  chiefs  north  of 
the  Molopo,  Khama,  Secheli,  and  Oasitsive,  should  stipulate  that 
if  these  lands  are  to  be  occupied,  they  should  not  be  occupied  by 
Boers  or  by  English  land-jobbers,  but  should  be  only  leased  to 
English  or  English  Colonial  farmers. 

If  the  Bechuanas  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  could  be 
described  as  having  passed  beyond  the  bounds  which  separate 
savages  from  civiUsation,  what  is  to  be  said  about  them  at  the 
present  time,  there  having  been  a  steady  progress  forward  among 
them,  under  the  fostering  care  and  guidance  of  members  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society?  They  have  given  up  their  assegais 
and  shields,  war  paint  and  skins,  and,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
our  commerce,  have  taken  to  breeches  and  top-boots,  hats  and 
coats.  They  have  given  up  hoeing  the  ground,  and  have  invested 
extensively  in  ploughs,  grow  corn  for  their  own  use  and  for 
exportation,  and  breed  cattla 

At  one  store,  in  1877, 1  was  informed  that  they  sold  to  the 
Bechuanas  in  the  South  at  the  rate  of  one  plough  a  day ;  and  this 
ploughing  is  creating  quite  a  revolution  in  their  habits,  for  hitherto 
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men  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  home  sewing,  while 
their  wives  were  oat  hoeing  the  ground,  have  now  to  gaide  the 
plough  themselves.  They  are  intrepid  hunters,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  shoot  large  game  and  beasts  of  prey ;  but  now  the 
elephants  have  been  exterminated,  and  lions  are  not  frequently 
met  with.  They  cannot  be  treated  as  savages,  and  yet  they  are 
not  prepared  for  the  laws  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  are  framed  for 
white  people. 

The  chieftainship  of  the  tribes  are  hereditary  in  theory;  but 
from  one  cause  and  another  the  head  of  the  family  is  seldom  ruling. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  desire  to  be 
ruled  by  the  man  most  fitted  for  the  work.  In  most  cases  there  is  a 
claimant  living  somewhere  near  the  borders  of  the  tribe,  with  a  few 
adherents  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  asserting  his 
claim  ;  this,  if  it  does  not  induce  open  war,  may  be  in  some  respects 
an  advantage,  insomuch  that  it  induces  the  chief  to  act  justly,  and 
keep  touch  with  the  people.  The  lands  are  all  tribal ;  so  much  so, 
that  even  between  many  of  the  several  distinct  tribes  no  boundary 
line  had  ever  been  made ;  the  cattle-posts  of  the  adjoining  tribes  lace 
and  interlace  one  with  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
boundary  line  without  cutting  families  off  from  their  own  tribes,  and 
yet  as  regards  particular  posts,  farms,  and  fields,  it  is  in  most  cases 
well  known  to  what  families  they  belong.  But  at  the  same  time 
these  farms  and  posts  are  only  held  by  these  families  by  the  will  of 
the  tribe,  expressed  in  the  public  gatherings,  and  the  chiefs  them- 
selves,  even  in  combination  with  their  councillors,  have  no  power 
to  grant  land,  unless  it  is  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  More- 
over, the  chiefs  and  the  people  in  pubUc  assembly  have  no  power 
to  grant  away  land  permanently,  it  being  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  race.  Thus  the  claims  of  white  men  to  farms  in  Bechuana- 
land,  based  on  grants  from  native  chiefs,  are  in  most  cases 
entirely  illegal,  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  grants  have 
been  made  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  it  is  only  a  continuous 
lease,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  resumed  at  any  time.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  in  bringing  the  Bechuana  tribes  under  the  law 
of  England  or  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  greatest  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  white  people  who  have  so-called  land  grants, 
getting  from  the  Commissioners  a  great  deal  more  than  there  have 
ever  been  given  by  the  native  chiefs  in  council. 

Tribal  affairs  in  other  matters  are  also  managed  by  the  chiefs  in 
council,  and  ratified  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  so  far  these 
tribes  have  advanced  in  their   legislative  process  very  closely  to 
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the  system  which  obtains  in  this  country,  and  in  the  Bepublies 
of  Europe. 

To  place  magistrates  over  these  tribes,  without  allowing  the 
chiefs  and  people  any  yoioe  in  their  own  affairs,  is  to  my  mind 
most  repugnant  to  CTerything  that  is  just  and  right,  and  I  trust 
that  when  the  administration  of  this  country  is  considered,  these 
tribes  will  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  show  how 
natives  can  continue  to  devcdop  and  prosper  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  one  important  point  upon  which  everything  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  native  tribe  depends,  is  the  concession  to 
their  earnest  prayer  that  intoxicating  spirits  may  be  excluded  from 
their  midst.  They  do  not  allow  spirits  to  be  brought  into  their 
country  under  their  native  laws,  and  it  would  be  a  sham  and  a 
delusion  to  call  any  Government  a  Protectorate  which  admits 
intoxicating  spirits  into  the  country  against  the  will  of  the  people, 
when  it  is  Imown  by  themselves  and  by  every  white  man  who 
understands  the  native  races  that  the  introduction  will  demoralise 
and  destroy  them.  I  would  strongly  urge,  also,  how  undesirable 
it  is  to  place  bodies  of  white  police  among  the  native  tribes  ;  they 
are  absolutely  unnecessary  for  keeping  in  order  the  black  people, 
wh6  only  require  one  or  two  of  their  own  men  to  act  as  town 
police.  This  system  only  leads  to  marriages  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks,  resulting  in  half-caste  children,  who  would  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  hereafter. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  portions  occupied  by  the 
Bechuana  tribes.  With  regard  to  those  portions  which  they  have 
offered  for  the  use  of  English  emigrants,  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say.  If  the  offer  is  not  accepted,  and  the  Protectorate  is  made  a 
reality,  so  much  the  better  for  the  Bechuanas ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  offers  are  accepted,  I  consider  the  terms  should  be 
adhered  to.  Faith  must  be  kept  with  the  black  man  as  with  the 
white  man,  and  it  is  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  native  tribes  would  allow,  if  they  could  help  it,  Boers  to  be 
placed  on  their  lands,  after  having  fought  for  so  many  years  to 
resist  their  encroachment;  and  I  declare  my  opinion,  that  idthough 
the  desires  of  these  people  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Cape  Town,  there  will  be 
evil  times  for  South  Africa  if  faith  is  not  kept  with  these  Bechuanas. 
The  system  of  those  who  have  land  hunger  in  the  Transvaal  has  been 
to  wrest  land  from  the  Bechuanas  by  force ;  those  afflicted  with  the 
same  desire  in  England  and  the  Gape  Colony  cannot  openly  send 
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filibustering  expeditions,  but  they  have  shown  that  the  following  is 
their  method,  viz.,  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  send  up  a  com- 
mission to  take  over  the  native  tribes  in  the  Queen's  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  against  Boer  aggression,  and  then  they 
are  to  8»k  for  their  lands  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, without  the  consent  of  the  natives,  and  the  lands  will  thus 
be  available  for  the  very  Boers  the  Imperial  Government  wish  to 
protect  the  natives  from,  and  against  whose  encroachments,  had 
the  natives  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  they  might  have 
fought  successfully  for  several  years. 

Hecemt  Historical  Events. 

Time  and  space  will  not  allow  of  my  discussing  the  various 
complicated  questions  which  have  arisen  in  Bechuanaland  during 
the  last  six  years.  I  wUl  endeavour,  however,  to  give  the  saUent 
points  in  a  few  words. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  British 
nation,  no  matter  what  party  has  been  in  power,  to  save  the  native 
races  from  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  unfortunately 
with  small  success.  The  original  policy  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  abortive ;  it  consisted  simply  in  forcing  our  Government 
upon  a  section  of  the  people  who  at  the  time  we  bought  South 
Africa  from  the  Dutch  were  in  rebellion,  and  in  a  state  of  sedition 
towards  the  Governors  sent  out  by  their  own  race.  This  hatred 
we  do  not  appear  to  have  evoked  ourselves  ;  we  simply  inherited  it 
from  the  Dutch  as  the  governing  or  dominant  race.  This  hatred 
was  engendered  originally,  not  only  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Dutch  QovemorB  upon  a  people  who  had  emigrated  owing  to  their 
religious  convictions  and  who  were  ready  to  die  for  their  opinions, 
but  also  by  the  indiscreet  and  unjust  suppression  of  the  French 
language  among  the  French  Huguenots,  who  in  a  few  years  were 
alienated  from  being  friendly  French-speaking  allies  into  a  clan  of 
Dutch-speaking  rebels.  Our  manifest  poUcy,  judging  after  events, 
towards  these  people  would  have  been  to  have  given  them  a  tract 
of  land  where  they  could  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own 
views,  and  to  have  placed  Agents  among  the  natives  to  keep 
the  peace  outside  the  boundary.  Instead  of  doiug  this  we  have 
waited  until  difficulties  have  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and 
natives,  and  have  then  interfered  and  proclaimed  our  rule,  thus 
driving  the  Boers  forward  to  exterminate  fresh  tribes  of  natives. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  taken  a  more  reasonable 
line  of  laying  down  a  boundary   between  the  Boers    and   the 
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natives,  and  thifl  with  only  partial  success.  The  Eeate  Award, 
which  in  1876  divided  the  Transvaal  from  Bechuanaland,  was 
repudiated  by  the  Transvaal  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  agreed  to, 
and  although  we  have  taken  the  burden  of  responsibility  of  a 
protecting  Power  upon  ourselves,  we  never  acknowledge  the  fa.ct. 
In  the  year  1878  a  great  part  of  the  Eeate  Award  line  was  in 
dispute,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  agitation  fomented 
by  the  Boers  at  that  time  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  native  tribes 
in  those  parts.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  seeing  many  years  in  advance^ 
on  May  18,  1878,  pointed  out  with  regard  to  Bechuanaland  that 
**  by  refusing  to  accept  the  position  of  a  protecting  Power 
habitually  acting  as  arbiter  in  tribal  disputes  we  escape  nothing 
save  the  name  of  responsibility ;  its  realities  are  already  incurred, 
and  when  at  length  we  unwillingly  undertake  the  burden  of 
dominion  we  shall  find  it  greatly  aggravated  by  delay  and  neglect 
....  To  declare  such  a  protectorate  as  I  have  suggested  appears 
to  be  a  large  scheme  of  annexation,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  it  is 
simply  an  authoritative  declaration  of  facts.*'  .  .  .  And  again,  on 
October  8,  1878,  he  stated :  '*  It  is  clear  we  must  deal  immediately 
with  the  question  of  the  tribes  on  the  skirts  of  the  Transvaal.  I 
would  not  annex  their  country  as  an  integral  portion  of  British 
territory  under  British  law.  I  would,  when  the  chiefs  and  people 
desire  it,  afford  them  protection  and  direction  as  subsidiary  or 
tributary  states  in  subordinate  alliance  with  us,  and  managed  by 
their  own  chiefs  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  British 
Crown." 

These  prognostications  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  1878  have  been 
verified  in  the  short  space  of  six  years.  In  1885  it  has  been  fonnd 
necessary  to  proclaim  the  Protectorate  which  he  in  1878  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  this  delay 
has  cost  the  Mother  Country  nearly  £1,000,000  ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  the  expedition  have  not  been  confined  to 
Bechuanaland,  and  the  money  has  been  well  laid  out  in  the  security 
it  has  insured  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  At  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Eeate  Award  in  1876,  a  portion  of  territory  called 
the  Bloemhof  district,  occupied  by  Boer  farmers  and  also  by  native 
tribes,  was  cut  into  native  territory;  the  British  Government 
strenuously  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Transvaal  Government  to 
this  piece  of  ground,  and  it  was  protected  in  some  degree  by  the 
Administrator  of  Griqualand  West.  When  the  Transvaal  was 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government  in  1877  a  very  great  error 
was  made  in  absorbing  this  piece  of  ground  into  the  Transvaal, 
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instead  of  allowing  it  to  continue  under  the  role  of  Oriqualand 
West;  for  the  nnhappy  result  ensued  that  at  the  time  of  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Transvaal  in  1880  this  disputed  territory  went  with 
it,  and  the  rival  claims  of  the  Dutch  and  natives,  instead  of  being 
settled  equitably,  were  settled  entirely  in  favour  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 

The  result  was  that  those  native  tribes  and  English  and  Dutch 
who  had  received  grants  from  native  chiefs  were  dispossessed  and 
driven  out  of  their  lands  without  any  compensation  whatever. 

The  system  by  which  lands  are  assumed  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Transvaal  over  the  bordering  native  territories  is  of  the  most 
ingenious  character.  Certain  farmers  cross  over  into  native 
territory  on  the  plea  of  a  hunting  expedition,  either  with  or  without 
leave  of  native  chiefs,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  features  of 
the  country,  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  ground,  divide  it  up 
into  squares  of  8,000  morgen  each  (about  6,000  acres),  and 
make  from  these  inspections  plans  of  the  roughest  description. 
To  these  they  attach  a  printed  inspection  report^  on  which  they 
inscribe  a  general  description  of  the  particular  farm  in  the 
most  vague  terms,  so  that  it  might  suit  almost  any  piece  of  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood;  they  then  either  give  out  or  sell  these 
inspection  reports  to  their  neighbours.  That  is  the  first  portion 
of  their  work :  they  then  wait  patiently,  sometimes  for  years,  until 
an  opportunity  occurs  when  they  can  claim  the  land  as  their  own, 
and  then  they  point  out  that  as  they  have  had  the  plans  of  the 
ground  in  their  possession  for  years,  therefore  it  must  belong  to 
them. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  nature  came  under  my  notice.  On 
the  northern  part  of  Oriqualand  West,  on  the  Yaal  Biver,  I  met  a 
Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Blignaut  in  1876  ;  he  was  an  industrious 
g04ihead  feUow ;  he  had  a  grant  of  a  farm  from  Oasiboni,  had 
improved  his  land,  built  a  house,  and  made  a  pont.  All  this 
occurred  in  undoubted  native  territory,  which  had  never  been 
occupied  by  the  Transvaal,  and  yet  in  1880,  at  the  time  of  the 
retrocession,  a  Mr.  Eruger  took  possession  of  this  farm  on  the 
strength  of  one  of  these  inspection  reports,  and  not  only  turned 
Blignaut  off  the  land,  but  also  charged  him  back  rents  for  about 
fifteen  years,  and  when  he  could  not  pay,  sold  him  up  and  took 
possession  of  his  pont  and  house. 

The  Transvaal  having  thus  so  easily  possessed  itself  of  this  large 
piece  of  native  territory,  now  began  to  ask  for  more,  on  the  principle 
that  if  they  only  hammered  away  sufficiently  they  would  get  what 
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they  required.  In  the  mean  time  they  allowed  recruiting  to  be 
openly  carried  on  for  filibustering  expeditions  into  Bechuanaland» 
over  their  border,  in  which  raids  some  of  their  high  officials  took 
part.  After  much  fighting  in  1882  the  Boer  filibusters  successfully 
occupied  the  northern  half  of  Mankoroane's  territory,  while  they 
also  threatened  the  Barolongs  under  Montsioa. 

At  the  end  of  1883,  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Cape  Premier* 
and  the  Bev.  J.  Mackenzie,  and  delegates  from  the  Transvaal 
were  all  in  England,  and  discussed  the  question  with  reference  to 
Beohuanaland  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  High  Gommis- 
sioner  proposed  for  the  future  a  protected  native  territory  with  a 
British  Resident  Commissioner  directly  under  the  Crown,  and  the 
Cape  Premier  concurred  in  this  view,  and  did  not  propose  to  annex 
Beohuanaland  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

In  February,  1884,  the  High  Commissioner  recommended  the 
Stellaland  Boers  should  be  informed  that  a  Protectorate  was  con- 
templated, and  if  they  attempted  to  interfere  with  Mankoroane's 
growing  crops  they  would  be  liable  for  the  consequences,  and 
Mankoroane  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  if 
attacked  he  should  defend  himself ;  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  some  extraordinary  local  action,  the  reasons 
for  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand,  the  land  on  which  these 
growing  crops  were,  and  which  are  absolutely  required  to  provide 
food  for  the  people,  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mankoroane  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Stellaland  Boers. 

In  March,  1884,  a  change  of  view  took  place  locally,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  sent  up  to  act  as  Resident 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  that  the  Stellalanders  could  not  be 
expelled,  and  that  he  might  recognise  the  grants  already  issued. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  April  30,  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  over  Mankoroane's  country  by  virtue  of  treaties  signed 
with  Mankoroane.  On  May  9  he  announced  the  Protectorate  over 
Stellaland  by  virtue  of  the  same  treaty.  The  establishment  of  a 
British  Protectorate  in  Beohuanaland  created  great  sensation 
among  Cape  Colonial  politicians,  and  the  fear  of  Imperial  interests 
lessening  their  individual  powers  appears  to  have  led  them  to 
desire  the  recall  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  his  replacement  by  a 
Colonial  official. 

A  strong  anti-Imperial  feeling  now  set  in,  as  is  shown  by  the 
speeches  of  Parliamentary  leaders,  who,  in  order  to  swamp  Imperial 
interests,  proposed  to  annex  Beohuanaland  instead  of  leaving  it  a 
Protectorate  under  the  Crown.    The  Opposition  joined  with  the 
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Ministers  in  this  view.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  eyery 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  outside  inflnenoe  affecting  the 
(Government  of  South  Africa,  a  view  which  was  given  in  short  by 
the  Africander  Bond  as  Africa  for  the  Africanders.  The  Treasurer- 
General  stated  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  British  Protectorates 
in  South  Africa;  another  (Government  Minister  stated  that  the 
Bechuanas  are  the  **  missing  link  between  men  and  apes,**  and 
that  their  land  should  be  given  to  Colonial  farmers ;  another  stated 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  Imperial  Government  going  up  there 
was  to  protect  the  natives,  but  this  was  not  for  the  good  of  South 
Africa ;  another  pointed  out  that  in  annexing  Bechuanaland  they 
annexed  land.  Mr.  Bhodes  pointed  out  that  the  Imperial  &ctor 
which  he  had  warned  the  House  against  had  now  been  introduced, 
and  stated  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  more  or  less  sympathised  with  the 
native  tribes  of  Bechuanaland  as  against  the  Europeans,  and 
proposed  that  the  Colony  should  take  Bechuanaland,  and  thus 
obtain  an  enormous  asset  in  the  shape  of  Colonial  Crown  land 
and  remove  the  Imperial  factor. 

All  appeared  to  be  agreed  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be  removed, 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  Imperial  factor,  and  a  Colonial  officer 
put  in  his  place.  How  the  Imperial  factor  was  eliminated  I  have 
not  here  time  to  relate ;  a  few  days  sufficed  for  it,  and  Mr.  Bhodes 
having  stated  that  Mr.  Mackenzie's  presence  at  Vryburg  was  likdy 
to  cause  disturbances,  and  the  only  chance  was  now  to  make  it 
appear  as  much  as  possible  a  Colonial  administration,  was  sent  up 
to  act  as  the  Imperial  factor  which  he  said  it  was  so  necessary  to 
eliminate;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  recalled  the  same  day,  the 
SOth  July. 

Mr.  Bhodes  cancelled  all  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  acts  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  again  hoisted  the  Stellaland  Bepublic 
fiag»  and  agreed  to  give  the  Stellalanders,  without  distinction,  the 
grants  of  farms  in  Stellaland  which  they  received  in  the  land  register 
from  David  Massouw ;  in  doing  this  he  created  all  the  subsequent 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Mackenzie,  with  sagacity  and  foresight  in  his 
proposals,  had  completely  avoided. 

Mark  the  difference  between  the  two  agreements :  Mr.  Mackenzie 
declared  Stellaland  under  British  protection  by  virtue  of  treaty 
with  Mankoroane,  to  whom  the  land  rightfully  belonged,  and  offered 
the  original  filibusters  of  Stellaland  their  titles  as  a  gift  subject  to 
the  test  of  a  land  commission.  Mr.  Bhodes,  on  the  other  huid, 
went  into  the  Transvaal  and  made  an  agreement  there  against  the 
irisb.  of  the  Stellalanders,  giving  over  the  whole  of  the  farms 
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according  to  Massouw's  land  register  and  without  reference  to  a 
land  commission.  This  latter  agreement  has  caused  the  most 
complicated  difficulties,  not  only  in  Stellaland  but  also  in  Land 
Goshen.  In  Stellaland  it  has  taken  away  from  Mankoroane  the  corn 
lands  which  the  Secretary  of  State  told  him  to  fight  for,  and  which 
are  required  to  keep  his  people  from  utter  starvation  ;  it  has  also 
prevented  many  of  the  bogus  and  fictitious  titles  being  examined 
into,  which  has  thus  caused  much  discontent  in  the  district;  but 
in  addition  to  this  it  has  caused  a  precedent  which  Messrs.  Sprigg 
and  Upington  have  made  use  of  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  the 
filibusters  of  Kooi  Grond  the  lands  of  the  Barolong  people.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  in  proceeding  to  Bechuanaland  I  was  charged 
with  certain  duties,  namely,  ''to  remove  the  filibusters  from 
Bechuanaland,  to  pacifioate  the  country,  to  reinstate  the  natives  in 
their  land,  to  take  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  further 
depredations,  and  finally,  to  hold  the  country  till  its  further  desti- 
nation is  known."  Now  while  I  was  on  my  way  out  to  perform 
these  duties,  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Cape  Colony  went  up  to 
what  is  called  Land  Goshen  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  very 
filibusters  whom  I  was  commissioned  to  turn  out,  and  this  treaty 
gave  them  the  land  of  the  Barolongs  with  the  exception  of  ten  or 
fifteen  farms ;  that  is  to  say,  all  they  reserved  for  these  several 
thousand  Barolongs  was  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  ten  or  fifteen 
Dutch  farmers  could  be  located.  Such  a  settlement  could  not  of 
course  be  admitted,  and  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, who  could  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Cape 
Ministers,  that  if  this  settlement  was  not  endorsed,  "risk  will  be  run 
of  feelings  being  aroused  which  may  lead  to  a  calamitous  race  war, 
and  of  unsettling  society  in  every  relation ;"  and  he  animadverted 
in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  proposed  concession  of  the  Ministers 
to  the  filibusters,  whom  he  termed  "  white  marauders,"  "  brigands  " 
of  Booi  Grond,  and  *'  robbers,"  consequently  the  expedition  was 
ordered  up  to  dispossess  the  freebooters  and  restore  to  Montsioa 
his  land.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  mission  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  members  of  the  Cape  Ministry,  if  I  carried  out  the 
instructions  given  to  me  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  as  Mr. 
Upington  in  the  frankest  manner  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  that  if 
there  was  any  material  variance  between  my  settlement  and  that 
of  the  Cape  Ministers,  they  would  either  have  to  refuse  to  annex 
or  would  reverse  my  settlement  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Now, 
although  the  agreement  of  the  Cape  Ministers  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  they  still  rely  on  the  carrying  out  of 
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Mr.  Bbodes*  agreement  in  Stellaland,  as  carrying  with  it  a  necessity 
for  falfiUing  their  own  agreement  in  Booi  Grond,  and  possibly  from 
a  legal  point  of  view  they  may  be  right.  They  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
gave  to  the  Stellalanders  the  ground  they  occupy  under  a  treaty 
made  by  Mankoroane  and  Massouw,  and  that  they  in  a  similar 
manner  gave  to  the  people  of  Goshen  the  land  of  the  Barolongs, 
under  a  treaty  made  between  Montsioa  and  Moshetti,  one  treaty 
was  every  bit  as  valid  as  the  other,  and  that  one  settlement  must 
follow  the  other :  thus  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  nutshell,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  his  agreement,  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  including  the  Gape  Colony,  while  Messrs.  Ehodes 
and  UpingtoQ  acted  in  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the  Cape 
people,  and  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  Cape  Colony  who  study  the  subject,  and  are  not 
only  strongly  averse  to  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  who  desire  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  whether  black  or  white. 

The  ExPEDinox. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  connected  account  of  the  Expedition, 
because  this  would  occupy  a  paper  of  itself;  but  I  propose  to  make 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  general  condition  of  affairs  during  the 
period. 

South  Africa  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Cape  Colony 
is  described  by  all  disinterested  persons,  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Newspapers  and 
political  agitators  were  keeping  the  whole  country  seething  in  a 
ferment  of  agitation,  and  the  seditious  conduct  of  many  of  the 
people  was  pointedly  alluded  to  by  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Urgent  appeals  had  been  poured  forth  during  September 
and  October  from  all  the  principal  centres  of  the  Colony  imploring 
that  the  British  Government  might  interfere  in  Bechuanaland, 
uphold  British  authority  and  British  interests,  and  save  the  country 
from  civil  war. 

A  knowledge  of  this  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
those  at  home,  that  it  was  most  strongly  urged  that  the  force  I  was 
about  to  enrol  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  work,  and  I  do  not  kno;7 
a  single  case  in  which  I  was  not  told  that  I  had  under-estimated  the 
troops  I  would  require. 

Not  only  did  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  state  that  by 
the  removal  of  the  fiUbusters  '<  risk  would  be  run  of  feelings  being 
aroused  which  might  lead  to  a  calamitous  race  war  and  of  unsettling 
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society  in  every  relation,"  but  the  Opposition  also  continually  harped 
npon  the  same  note,  "  the  split  of  races."  I  said  from  the  first  that 
if  I  had  a  free  hand  I  considered  there  was  a  great  probability 
of  bringing  the  matter  round  with  nothing  more  than  local  fighting, 
and  I  thought  that  even  that  might  not  be  necessary.  My  views 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  There  was  every  intention  to  fight  on 
the  part  of  the  filibusters,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  sympathised 
with  them,  but  when  they  found  that  we  were  prepared  at  all  points 
they  did  not  know  how  to  commence.  They  received  no  provoca- 
tion, and  they  simply  retired  before  us  and  disappeared.  This  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  troops  were 
organised,  disciplined  and  drilled,  and  marched  up  the  country.  In 
four  months  from  the  date  of  leaving  England  we  had  occupied 
Land  Goshen  and  driven  the  filibusters  out.  Within  a  month  of 
our  leaving  England,  viz.,  on  December  13,  the  head  of  the  column 
was  encamped  on  the  Orange  Biver,  and  recruiting  was  going  on 
rapidly ;  three  regiments  of  colonists  of  500  men  each  and  a  battery 
of  artillery  and  corps  of  guides  were  enrolled:  two  of  them,  namely, 
the  2nd  Mounted  Bifles  and  the  Pioneers,  were  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  the  8rd  Mounted  Bifles  was 
recruited  from  the  Diamond  Fields.  Methuen's  Horse,  which  did 
not  arrive  in  the  Colony  until  December  26,  and  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  English  Volunteers,  was  taken  straight  up  by  rail 
to  the  Orange'  Biver,  and  there  organised  and  drilled,  and  by 
January  22,  that  is  to  say,  within  six  weeks  from  our  arrival  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  whole  of  the  troops  had  marched  up  ninety 
miles  through  Griqualand  West,  and  were  assembled  at  Barkly 
Camp  on  the  Vaal  Biver,  numbering  nearly  5,000  men;  2,000 
horses  had  been  bought  and  shod,  saddles  fitted,  and  men 
mounted  and  drilled.  Within  six  weeks  of  that  date  the  head  of 
the  column  had  occupied  Booi  Grond  and  the  whole  line  of  com- 
munication down  to  Barkly,  a  distance  of  280  miles.  The 
completeness  of  the  organisation,  the  rapidity  of  the  marches, 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  were  several  thousand  good  shots  in 
the  force,  had  a  most  wholesome  effect ;  the  fact  also  that  the 
officers  and  men  were  dressed  alike,  that  the  officers  were  armed 
with  rifles,  and  that  the  dress  of  the  troops  had  no  distinguishing 
characteristics  at  a  distance,  was  not  only  noticed  by  the  Boers, 
but  described  by  their  papers  to  be  very  unfair.  Our  proceedings 
were  all  narrowly  watched  and  commented  on,  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  Boers  arrived  at  was  that  if  they  attempted  to  fight  they 
would  meet  more  than  their  match,  and  they  acted  according  to 
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their  discretion.  The  effect,  however,  upon  them  is  described 
throaghont  South  Africa  as  being  equivalent  to  a  tremendous 
thrashing;  their  blatant  and  truculent  behaviour  to  the  people 
throughout  the  Gape  Colony  ceased,  and  there  is  a  testimony  from 
all  the  large  centres  in  South  Africa  that  the  efifect  of  the  Expedi- 
tion was  to  restore  to  Englishmen  the  prestige  which  they  had 
lost  daring  the  last  six  years.  The  Boers  had  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Expedition  never  could  get  up  to 
Land  Goshen  from  various  physical  difficulties.  It  was  supposed 
that  our  horses  would  die  of  sickness,  whereas  theirs  were  **  salted.** 
Great  was  their  astonishment  to  find  that  horse-sickness  did  not 
attack  our  horses,  and  they  were  most  anxious  to  know  the  reason 
why.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  we  did  not  lose  more  horses 
during  the  Expedition  than  are  frequently  lost  in  peace  time,  and 
this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  care  taken  in  feeding  and 
excellent  arrangements  made  for  watering.  The  question  of  a 
water  supply  for  the  troops  appeared  to  the  Boers  to  be  insoluble ; 
they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  should  be  obliged^ 
in  order  to  reach  Booi  Grond,  to  pass  by  the  water  springs  of 
Eunana,  in  the  Transvaal ;  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  they 
found  that  we  had  made  a  road  for  ourselves  through  the  dry  veldt, 
and  had  dag  wells  and  found  sufficient  water.  The  excellent 
health  of  the  troops,  and  the  absence  of  enteric  and  other  fevers* 
must  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  water  arrangements, 
the  water  being  invariably  pumped  up  into  barrels  and  tanks,  and 
nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  run  back  into  the  wells,  so  that  for  the 
horses  and  men  there  was  always  a  pure  supply. 

The  balloons  were  also  a  matter  of  mystery  and  alarm,  and 
considered  unfiair  and  contrary  to  their  idea  of  the  usages  of  war. 
In  summing  up  this  short  account,  I  may  say  that  I  am  fuUy  con- 
vinced that  on  several  occasions  the  filibusters  were  absolutely 
determined  to  prevent  our  progress,  and  were  only  deterred  by  our 
gaining  our  positions  before  they  had  time  to  assemble  together  : 
we  were  too  rapid  and  active  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  blunder,  or  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  officers  or  men  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  and  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  Expedition,  must  have  precipitated  an  action. 

During  the  occupation  of  Bechuanaland  by  the  Expedition  it  was 
free  for  those  who  had  their  own  interests  to  serve,  to  assert  that  the 
favourable  opinions  announced  by  the  people  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Expedition  were  due  to  coercion ;  bat  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  this  could  no  longer  be  said,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
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relate  that  on  my  return,  while  the  troops  were  evacuating  the 
country,  there  was  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  expression  of 
desire  that  the  country  should  continue  under  the  Crown,  and 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  Cape  Colony.  The  chief  Montsioa 
of  the  Barolongs  followed  me  down  £rom  Mafeking  to  SLtlagoli,  and 
entrusted  me  with  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  a  continuance 
of  Crown  rule.  The  people  of  Stellaland,  farmers  and  townsmen, 
Dutch  and  English,  united  together  in  an  address,  asking  for  a 
continuance  of  Crown  rule,  and  dilating  upon  the  progress  that 
had  been  made,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  during  the  rule 
of  Captain  Trotter,  the  Commandant ;  and  Mankoroane,  the  head  of 
the  Batlapings,  became  so  alarmed  at  the  news  of  our  exodus  that 
he  went  to  bed,  and  refused  to  see  me,  believing  that  in  this 
evacuation  the  British  Government  had  broken  fdith  with  his  people. 
The  reception  accorded  me  by  the  President  and  people  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  of  a  most  gratifying  nature,  showing  the 
Dutch  and  English  were  one  in  considering  that  all  the  principal 
objects  had  been  attained  without  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  races. 
The  receptions  at  Eimberley,  Beaconsfield,  Cradook,  Grahamstown, 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town  were  of  an  unprecedented  character, 
and  there  was  one  general  sentiment  throughout  the  Colony  of 
gratitude  to  the  Mother  Country  for  having  given  peace  with  honour, 
having  averted  civil  war,  and  having  restored  to  Englishmen  the 
prestige  and  position  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  former  days. 

All  agreed  in  the  general  principle  that  war  in  itself  was  most 
undesirable  for  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa,  and  vehemently 
repudiated  the  statements  of  some  writers  advocating  aggressive 
measures ;  and  the  warlike  sentiments  of  a  few  interested  Cape 
politicians  cannot  be  in  any  sense  taken  as  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  people.  I  may  add,  that  not  only  were  English,  Dutch,  and 
Germans  unanimous  in  these  matters,  but  the  natives  at  Port 
Elizabeth  also  presented  an  address  embodying  the  same  views ; 
and  I  also  see  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  that  the 
natives  about  Debe  Nek,  near  King  Williams  Town,  at  the  Yery 
spot  where  in  1878  the  Diamond  Fields  Horse  won  the  action 
which  turned  the  tide  of  the  Gaika  War,  have  sent  an  address 
applauding  the  work  of  the  Expedition  in  Bechuanaland.  The 
loyal  people  of  South  Africa  are  most  anxious  that  the  British 
public  should  be  aware  how  strongly  they  feel  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  continuous  peace  in  furthering  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  on  this  account  they  are  most  grateful  to  the  Mother 
Country  for  having  turned  the  tide  of  filibustering  aggression,  and 
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thns  given  a  check  to  those  lawless  individuals  by  whose  action  the 
whole  progress  of  South  Africa  is  brought  to  a  standstill.  They 
feel,  however,  most  deeply  that  sedition  and  lawlessness  are  scotched 
but  not  killed,  and  may  break  out  again  at  short  notice  if  a 
spirited,  vigorous,  and  consistent  policy  is  not  adhered  to. 

I  quite  agree  in  considering  that  a  conciliatory  policy  is  advanta- 
gdous,but  if  this  means  giving  everything  to  the  robber  and  marauder, 
giving  the  cold-Bhoulder  to  the  loyal  colonists,  and  destroying  and  ex- 
tirpating the  native  races,  it  must  be  condemned.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  conciliation  which  may  be  made  use  of  in  South  Africa,  and 
that  which  has  for  its  motto  ''  Justice  for  all,"  whatever  may  be  the 
race,  creed,  or  colour,  is  a  policy  which  must  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources.  It  is  gratifying  to 
feel  that  in  South  Africa  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  the  interests 
of  commerce  go  hand  and  hand  together,  and  that  one  depends  upon 
the  other ;  and  that  we  have  at  the  present  day,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  to  thank  one  of  our  great  missionary  societies  for  having 
incidentally  in  its  great  mission  work  preserved  our  trade  route  to 
the  interior.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  the  unfortunate  role  of 
Englishmen  to  present  to  native  tribes  the  Bible  in  oiie  hand  and 
the  brandy-bottle  in  the  other.  Fortunately  in  Bechuanaland  the 
Bible  has  been  presented  first,  and  the  natives  have  learnt  to  know 
that  the  introduction  of  the  brandy-bottle  would  be  accompanied 
by  their  destruction  as  a  race.  Let  us  take  care  that  in  giving 
natives  protection  we  are  not  in  reality  forcing  the  brandy-bottle 
upon  them.  It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  have  studied  South 
A£rica  to  hesitate  as  to  what  is  our  portion  in  that  country.  We 
bought  that  country  with  our  money,  we  have  defended  the  Colonists 
with  our  lives,  and  we  have  reduced  the  native  tribes  over  a  great 
portion  to  such  a  condition  that  they  are  now  unable  to  defend 
tiiemselves.  Having  done  this,  are  we  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  ? 
Are  we  to  allow  their  lands  to  be  devastated,  and  their  people  to  be 
destroyed  by  bands  of  robbers  and  filibusters,  who  disown  all 
allegiance  to  this  country,  and  who  acknowledge  no  laws  but  those 
which  pander  to  their  own  self-interest  ?  Would  such  a  course  be 
worthy  of  a  great  nation  ?  Would  it  be  consistent  with  our  views  of 
political  morality  ?  Would  it  not  indicate  a  Nemesis  in  the  future  ? 
Oar  course  is  clear  in  those  territories  occupied  by  white  settlers. 
Local  self-government  must  be  accorded,  and  for  those  parts  partially 
occupied  by  black  and  white  some  scheme  is  required.  The  scale 
should  be  evenly  balanced  in  those  parts  wholly,  or  nearly  wholly, 
occupied  by  native  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  or  to  govem> 
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and  special  laws  are  required  for  them.     All  true-hearted  colonists 
in  South  Africa  assert  that  they  cannot  govern  the  native  tribes 
by  themselves,  but  that  it  is  the  work  of  Great  Britain.    And  at 
this  point  I  pause.    I  see  what  our  portion  is  in  South  Africa, 
but  I  see  there  is  a  hesitation  on  many  sides  to  carry  it  out  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  I  say  emphatically,  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  not  prepared  to  give  a  full  and  real  protection  to  the 
native  tribes  our  work  will  be  more  than  futile ;  it  will  do  harm 
instead  of  good.    As  I  speak  I  see  the  land  of  Griqualand  West ; 
I  see  all  the  endeavours  made  to  do  justice  to  the  native  tribes, 
to  give  them  the  lands  and  farms  which  they  required;   and 
yet  in  six  years  these  natives  have  disappeared  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  country,  and  their  lands  have  been  occupied  by  Boers. 
This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  laws  of  the  white  men 
having  been  thrust  on  the  natives  before  they  were  ready  to  receive 
them.    With  such  an  example  in  view,  I  cannot  fail  to  express  my 
deepest  apprehension  regarding  the  future  of  the  Bechuanas,  both 
with  reference  to  the  Protectorate  and  to  the  new  Crown  Colony;  and 
the  only  solution  I  can  see  of  the  difficulties  of  this  complicated 
question  is  either  that  there  should  be  special  laws  and  a  special 
form  of  government  to  meet  the  wants  of  native  territories ;  or 
else  that  a  company  should  be  organised,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
old  East  India  Company,  but  curtailed  of  its  aggressive  tendencies, 
to  govern  the  native  territories  of  South  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  remiss  of  me  were  I  not  to  acknow- 
ledge gratefully  the  assistance  which  I  received  on  all  sides  in  civil 
matters  from  those  who  visited  Bechuanaland  while  I  was  there. 
Among  others,  I  would  particularly  mention  the  Bev.  J.  Mackenzie, 
whose  services  and  knowledge  of  the  country  were  simply  invaluable ; 
Mr.  G.  Baden  Powell,  C.M.G.,  who  accompanied  me  to  Shoshong, 
assisted  me  greatly  in  my  interviews  with  native  chiefs,  and  made 
valuable  reports ;  Captain  Trotter,  whose  admirable  work  in  Stel- 
laland  brought  round  all  the  seditious  to  loyalty  to  the  Crown ;  and 
Captain  Harrel,  who  did  most  excellent  work  among  native  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Stellaland. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Henry  Barely,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. :  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  could  not  have  better  fulfilled  its  functions 
than  by  affording  the  first  opportunity  to  its  distinguished  guest 
this  evening  of  explaining  and  vindicating  the  course  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  restoring  order  and  in  establishing  British 
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sapremaoy  in  the  youngest  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the 
Empire.  As  one  of  those  who  supported  Mr.  Forster — whose 
absence  to-night  and  the  cause  of  it  I  am  sure  all  deplore— in 
urging  upon  the  late  Government  the  adoption  of  a  firmer  attitude 
in  reg^E^  to  the  disturbances  in  Bechuanaland,  I  need  hardly  say 
how  much  I  rejoice  at  the  success  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  operations. 
We  had  confidence,  from  our  knowledge  of  his  energy  and  courage, 
as  well  as  of  the  devotion  to  him  of  the  forces  which  he  had  assem- 
bled together  in  such  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  overcome  any  obstacle  with  which  he  might  meet ; 
but  that  the  expedition  should  have  had  such  a  peaceful  result, 
while  its  objects  were  in  the  main  accomplished,  was,  I  must  confess, 
a  niatter  of  very  great  relief  to  my  mind  at  any  rate.  Although  his 
victory  was  a  bloodless  one,  its  effect  will  favourably  influence  for 
a  long  time  to  come  the  political  condition  of  South  Africa.  It  has 
gone  fJEur  to  efface  the  bad  impression  which  was  produced  by  the 
Convention  entered  into  after  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Majuba, 
which,  in  its  well-meant  but  ill-judged  terms,  was*looked  on  by  all 
parties  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  British  arms.  I  will  not 
attempt  at  this  hour  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  paper,  and  I 
will  imitate  the  example  Sir  Charles  has  set  by  referring  as  briefly 
as  possible  to  the  differences  which  unfortunately  arose  between 
himself  as  Special  Commissioner,  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colony.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  from 
my  experience  of  the  past,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  infer  that  the 
opposition  with  which  Sir  Charles  met  from  the  Cape  politicians 
was  prompted,  not  by  any  sympathy  on  their  part  with  those  who 
were  robbing  the  natives  of  their  land,  but  from  a  dread,  which  with 
them  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  that  the  measures  adopted  against 
filibusters  might  have  the  effect  of  offending  the  population  of 
Dutch  extraction  in  the  old  Colony  itself.  It  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time  that  that  fear  was  a  groundless  one— that  the  respectable 
part  of  the  Dutch  population  would  not  feel  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  robbers  and  filibusters  who  invaded  Bechuanaland  from 
the  Transvaal.  I  think  the  result  has  proved  that  that  was  the 
case,  looking,  as  we  may  do,  to  the  cordial  reception  which  Sir 
Charles  Warren  met  with  when  he  was  on  his  way  homewards,  not 
only  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Cape  Colony,  including  Cape  Town,  but 
in  the  Free  State  also,  where  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed. 
With  regard  to  the  High  Commissioner,  it  would  be  presumption 
on  my  part  to  criticise  his  conduct  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  an 
ex-Governor,  I  feel  no  little  sympathy  with  him  in  the  difficulties 
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of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  I  do  not  very  well  see 
how,  unless  the  most  definite  and  specific  instructions  were  sent 
out  from  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  the  position  he  was  to  occupy, 
and  as  to  the  position  which  the  Special  Commissioner  was  to 
occupy,  some  little  friction  was  to  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  suppose 
that  he  will  allow  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  any  disputes 
which  may  have  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident  that 
now  the  full  responsibility  of  the  position  has  been  again  placed 
upon  him,  he  will  act  dispassionately,  and  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment and  ability,  in  the  settlement  of  the  country.  I  have  the 
pleasure  too,  of  being  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Justice 
Shippard,  who  has  been  appointed  Administrator.  I  was  the  first 
to  select  him  for  employment  in  the  public  service,  and  I  know 
him  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  humane  man — ^far  too  upright  a  judge 
to  allow  himself  to  be  biassed  against  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
We  cannot  expect  from  him  the  energy  and  determination  which 
has  been  exhibited  by  his  gallant  predecessor,  but  he  is  not  only 
a  very  sound  lawyer,  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  law  with 
regard  to  land,  but  he  has  also  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
the  settlement  of  native  land  questions.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
may  look  hopefully  to  the  result  of  affairs  in  Bechuanaland,  and 
that  Sir  Charles  Warren's  labours  will  not  be  found  to  have  been 
thrown  away.  I,  of  course,  earnestly  trust  that  Bechuanaland, 
whatever  political  party  may  be  in  power  in  this  country,  wiU 
continue  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  a  Crown  Colony.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  some  of  the  candidates  at  the  present  moment  to 
inform  the  electors  that,  though  they  are  very  fond  of  the  Colonies, 
they  do  not  desire  to  extend  our  colonial  responsibilities.  Thai 
may  be  well  enough;  but  when  we  have  undertaken  responsibilities, 
it  must  be  clear  to  all  that  the  best  way  of  not  increasing  those 
responsibilities  is  by  fulfilling  them  manfully  and  honourably. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  example  of  the  danger  of  the  contrary 
policy  than  that  furnished  by  Bechuanaland.  When  the  Eeate  award 
was  repudiated  by  the  Transvaal  Government  inl871, 1  could  with 
the  greatest  ease,  had  I  been  permitted,  haveestablished  a  protectorate 
over  the  territories  of  Montsioa  and  Mankoroane,  who  were  then 
praying  for  it.  At  a  subsequent  period  Sir  Bartle  Frere  urged  that 
the  same  protectorate  should  be  established  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
of  the  country  was  in  our  hands^  and  when  there  could  not  have 
been  a  word  said  against  it.  It  was  not  done !  At  a  later  period, 
when  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  offered,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  thousand 
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pounds  for  police,  to  put  all  things  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  even 
after  the  filibusters  had  invaded  the  country  and  seized  the  lands 
of  the  natives,  it  was  not  done.  Since  then  a  million  sterling  has 
been  spent  in  the  country,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will 
be  BO  much  good  money  thrown  away  unless  a  firm  and  consistent 
policy  is  maintained  in  the  future.  I  trust  that  the  paper  just 
read  will  have  the  effect  of  ensuring  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Edwabo  Maund  :  Public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  developing  the  enormous  trade  resources  of  that 
part  of  South  Africa  inhabited  by  a  numerous  native  population, 
but  hitherto  only  partially  explored.  Mr.  Baden-Powell,  in  an  able 
and  comprehensive  paper,  read  before  the  London  Chamber  of 
Conmierce,  showed  the  importance  to  England  of  pushing  on  and 
opening  up  the  trade  of  tropical  South  Africa.  That  paper  dealt 
with  a  tract  of  country  so  vast  that  it  practically  embraced  Africa 
south  of  the  Equator,  and  you  have  just  heard  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
admirable  paper  on  that  part  of  South  Africa  for  which  he  has  done 
so  much,  and  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  developed  into  a  flourishing 
Crown  Colony.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  country  awaiting  British  enterprise  and  colonisation — I  allude 
to  Bechuanaland  and  the  country  of  the  Matabeli.  While  serving 
with  Sir  Charles  Warren  in  the  recent  expedition,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  surveying  and  sketching  the  country  through  which 
the  trade  route  runs  to  its  northern  limit  at  Inyati,  and  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  not  only  with  the  country,  but  with  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  having  been  sent  to  each  Bechuana  chief 
and  to  the  King  of  the  Matabeli  by  Sir  Charles  Warren.  Bechuana- 
land, as  you  have  heard^  consists  of  a  series  of  rolling  plains  at  a 
general  elevation  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  stretching 
from  the  Transvaal  frontier  into  what  is  known  as  the  Kalahari 
Desert  The  absence  of  running  water  on  the  surface  is  un- 
doubtedly a  dry  fact,  but  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  which  fatten  and 
do  well  on  the  grass  proves  that  nature  stores  the  water  not  far 
beneath  the  surface.  There  are,  indeed,  patches  of  country  which 
would  form  good  wet  farms,  and  which  hitherto  have  always  been 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  Farms  in  Bechuanaland,  however,  will 
be  what  is  known  in  South  Africa  as  '*  dry  farms,'*  and  will  require 
artificial  means  for  opening  up  the  water  by  dams,  wells,  and 
furrows.  There  are  many  natural  fountains  welling  up  through 
the  ground,  which  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  opened  out  for  irrigation 
purposes.     Thus,  at  Kooi  Qrond  there  is  a  splendid  spring  or 
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fountain — one  of  the  sources  of  the  Molopo  Biver.  Yryburg  has 
practically  inexhaustible  springs.  Beneath  MassouVs  Eop  there 
are  no  less  than  fourteen  springs,  and  Makung  has  seven  springs. 
Springs  burst  out  in  the  same  water-course  at  Brussels  and  Mahura's 
Town,  and  there  are  many  others.  These  localities,  with  the  lands 
along  the  Hartz  and  Dry-Hartz  Bivers,  have  always  been  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  because  they  are  naturally  wet,  and  require  no 
engineering  works  for  raising  or  storing  the  waters.  Besides  these, 
the  limestone-rock,  which  is  to  be  found  almost  everywhere  beneath 
the  surface,  contains  a  supply  of  water  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  soil.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  might  mention 
a  fountain  recently  discovered  thirty  miles  west  of  Yyrburg,  between 
Motito  and  Takoon,  where,  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface,  there  is  a  stream  of  running  water,  fifty-seven  feet  deep, 
which  must  run  away  as  a  subterranean  river,  without  doing  any 
good  to  the  surfEu^e  soil,  simply  because  it  wants  man,  aided  by 
science,  to  prevent  it  thus  running  to  waste.  The  Molopo,  and 
other  streams  which  run  periodically,  might  be  used  for  irrigating 
the  com  land  along  their  valleys  if  the  water  were  only  stored.  The 
native,  with  his  rode  mattock,  raises  good  crops  there  now.  So 
too,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  above  Eanje  and  Molopolole.  The 
country  further  north  towards  Shoshong  is  apparently  dry  and 
unprofitable,  but  the  natives  rear  many  cattle  there ;  and  from 
experiments  carried  on  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  trade  route,  watering  his  troops,  and  teaching  the 
natives  to  raise  water  on  a  large  scale,  it  has  been  proved  that 
there  is  the  same  generous  supply  in  the  ubiquitous  limestone 
substratum.  And  this  applies  equally,  I  believe,  to  the  Kala- 
hari Desert,  where  the  chiefs  have  many  cattle,  and  where  there 
are  countless  herds  of  game.  There  are  undoubtedly  rich  mineral 
deposits  in  Bechuanaland,  but  whether  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  remunerative  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  will  merely  mention  a  reef  of 
rotten  quartz  which  I  have  seen  running  from  Leeuw  Eop  in  a 
westerly  direction,  for  many  miles,  specimens  from  which  were 
brought  in  by  Captain  Trotter,  showing  free  gold.  Gk>ld  has  been 
washed  from  the  Sitlagoli  Biver,  quicksilver  has  been  observed  at 
Kanje ;  while  there  are  igneous  dykes  and  blue  earth,  similar  to  the 
well-known  Kimberley  diamondiferous  blue  ground ;  valuable  dia- 
monds have,  too,  actually  been  found  in  the  Hartz  Biver  bed  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  In  bygone  days  the  natives  undoubtedly  worked 
Jioth  gold  and  iron  in  these  regions.  I  found  several  traces  of 
^  workings,  and  saw  hoes,  axes,  an^  assegais  made  by  the 
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natiye  iron-workers  now  smelting  the  ore  in  the  Ghopon  range, 
north-east  of  Shoshong.  It  is,  however,  rather  as  a  cattle-farming 
country  that  I  would  speak  of  Bechuanaland,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  its  peculiar  adaptability  for  stock-farming  on 
a  large  scale.  In  passing  through  the  country  I  was  specially 
stmck  with  the  vast  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  owned  by  the 
natiyes*  and  I  might  add  that  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
who  have  travelled  through  this  country  that  the  native  is  both  an 
able  cultivator  and  an  intelligent  stock-breeder.  It  is  not  a 
country  suited  to  small  holdings,  and  therefore,  until  the  water  is 
opened  up,  unfitted  for  the  ordinary  emigrant.  Most  of  the  land  is 
easily  tilled,  and,  with  water  near  the  surface,  is  at  present 
occupied  by  thrifty  natives,  except  where  Boer  or  filibuster  has 
dispossessed  them.  Cattle  farms  on  a  large  scale,  or  ranching,  is 
what  Bechuanaland  is  best  fitted  for.  The  sight  of  the  large  herds 
and  cattle  at  the  different  native  stations  proves  that  if  we  provide 
a  proper  market  and  open  up  necessary  waters,  Bechuanaland  will 
become  a  very  lucrative  addition  to  the  Empire.  It  is  on  evidence 
that  in  the  war  between  Mankoroane  and  Massouw  from  80,000  to 
40,000  head  of  cattle  were  captured  by  the  volunteers,  and  these 
cattle  were  reared  in  what  is  now  Stelledand.  The  railway  is  now 
open  up  to  Eimberley,  which  thereby  becomes  the  most  advanced 
market  centre  in  South  Africa,  and  a  fresh  base  of  operations  for 
pushing  our  commercial  enterprise  more  into  the  interior.  Kim- 
berley  is  the  same  distance  now  from  the  gold  mines  at  Tati  as  was 
Duioitspan  from  Gape  Town  when  the  first  diamond  was  found. 
There  are  no  physical  or  engineering  difficulties  to  prevent  a  line 
being  run  quickly  over  the  Bechuanaland  plains,  where  there  would 
be  only  a  few  culverts  to  build.  As  the  cattle  trade  in  Bechuana- 
land gradually  develops,  there  will  be  the  necessary  market  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town,  to  which 
countless  droves  could  be  driven.  Eimberley  nught  thus  develop 
a  new  industry — ^a  large  trade  in  tinned  meats,  hides,  and  tallow — 
and  become  ere  long  an  African  Ghicaga  Owing  to  the  quantity 
of  tinned  provisions  consumed  at  Eimberley,  a  company  once 
started  tinning  meat  there,  but  it  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  pay. 
In  four  years  from  the  date  of  giving  out  farms  in  Bechuanaland, 
herds  of  cattle  ought  to  be  delivered  to  boiling-down  companies  in 
Eimberley  at  IJd.  per  lb.  The  distances  to  be  traversed  would  not 
be  so  great  as  they  often  are  in  America  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago, 
and  the  day  may  be  near  when  we  shall  see  Mr.  Farini's  dream 
n^dised,  and  vast  herds  will  be  driven  from  the  Kalahari  to  the 
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melting  pots  at  the  Diamond  Fields.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Water  would  have  to  be  opened 
up  along  the  different  routes  to  Kimberley,  or  the  irrigation  schemes 
set  on  foot  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  might  be  carried  out  on  each 
farm,  a  department  in  the  Oovemment  being  responsible  that  such 
a  charge  should  be  made  on  the  farms  irrigated  that  the  principal 
and  interest  should  be  paid  back  in  a  period  of,  say,  twenty-one 
years.  Precautions  against  lung  sickness  must  also  be  stringently 
carried  out.  I  would  not  suggest  plans  for  developing  such  a  trade 
in  tinned  meats,  hides,  and  tallow,  but  large  companies  haTing 
their  own  cattle  runs  seem  most  likely  to  succeed.  The  usual  £arm 
of  8,000  morgen  (6,000  acres)  is  too  small.  The  greater  part  of 
Bechuanaland  is  better  adapted  to  ranching,  as  thereby  the 
requisite  change  of  food  is  secured.  If  parties  of  ten  were  to  be 
granted  contiguous  farms,  making  tracts  of  60,000  acres,  or  even 
larger  ranching  tracts  were  granted  to  companies,  it  would  develop 
the  country,  where  individual  enterprise  would  fail.  Bechuanaland 
will  never  be  of  any  great  good  unless  we  put  money  into  it  to 
develop  the  water  supply.  For  this  purpose  we  must  have  a  strong 
executive — a  civilising  Government  with  science  at  its  command. 
It  is  an  important  thing  to  remember  that  the  power  of  openiog  up 
the  interior  trade  is  the  vision  this  country  has  lived  on  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  districts  we  possess  at  present  are  merely  posts  on 
the  road  to  the  interior.  The  interior  still  lies  before  us.  We 
must  recognise  sooner  or  later,  if  South  Africa  is  to  have  a  great 
future,  that  the  country  south  of  the  Zambesi — a  country  not  only 
rich  in  gold,  but  having  a  climate  where  all  sub-tropical  products 
can  be  produced — must  be  opened  up  and  brought  under  British 
influence.  This  brings  me  to  that  rich  country  beyond  our  new 
Bechuanaland  Colony,  inhabited  by  the  warlike  Matabeli,  which  is 
destined  to  become  of  ever-increasing  interest  to  us.  The  Matabeli 
have  certainly  chosen  a  fine  country  to  dwell  in.  Compared  with 
the  country  south  of  it,  Matabeliland  is  like  Canaan  after  the 
Wilderness.  If  it  be  not  actually  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
its  numerous  rivers  are  either  flowing  or  have  plenty  of  water  in 
them.  Com  and  wood  are  plentiful ;  cattle  abound ;  and  above 
all,  it  is  very  rich  in  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  The 
principal  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  MatabeU  comprises 
the  high  lands  forming  the  watershed  of  numerous  rivers  running 
to  the  Limpopo  on  the  south  and  the  Zambesi  on  the  north. 
This  country  is  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
is  an  extensive  high  veldt.    The  actual  country  occupied  by  the 
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Matabeli  is  not  more  than  180  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  150 
miles  from  east  to  west  Within  this  area  the  Matabeli  kraals  are 
concentrated,  like  a  military  colony.  Their  sway,  howeyer,  extends 
from  Lake  Ngami  to  the  Sabia  Eiver,  and  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
Zambesi.  Matabeliland  presents  a  field  for  emigration  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  far  superior  to  anything  offered  in  Bechuanaland. 
In  my  journey  through  this  country  I  have  attempted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  natural  resources.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  8outh  Africa  ever  to  permit 
the  Boer  to  occupy  this  country,  and  consequently  retard  its 
deyelopment.  By  the  wording  of  the  Order  in  Council  declaring 
our  protectorate  we  ostensibly  undertake  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  22nd  parallel  and  the 
Zimpopo  Biver,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South  African  Be- 
public.  But  how  do  we  propose  to  carry  this  into  practical  effect 
without  coming  to  some  understanding  with  the  Amantabeli, 
through  whose  country  this  line  passes  ?  If  we  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Proclamation  we  shall  prevent  the  passage  of  that  strip  by 
filibusters  from  the  Transvaal.  By  so  doing  we  should  reserve 
Matabeliland  for  British  enterprise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Matabeli  look  upon  the  Boers  as  their  natural  enemies,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  ever  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
British,  and  have  recently  agreed  to  respect  the  protectorate 
declared  by  us  over  the  Bechuanaland  chiefs  south  of  them.  Let 
not  the  British  public  imagine  that  we  are  favouring  any  new 
scheme,  or  that  we  wish  to  saddle  the  Mother  Country  with  fresh 
responsibilities.  We  are  now  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the 
country  over  which  we  have  declared  a  protectorate.  Our  influence 
must  gradually  extend,  as  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  as 
&r  as  the  natural  frontier  line  of  the  ZambesL  Lobengulo,  as  King 
of  the  Matabeli,  is  the  only  chief  of  any  power  in  South  Africa  over 
which  British  influence  is  not  brought  to  bear.  He,  too,  is  a  chief 
with  a  standing  army  of  15,000  men,  living  in  perpetual  warfare, 
and  hitherto  a  continual  menace  to  the  country  we  now  protect.  He 
occupies  a  rich  country  known  to  be  coveted  by  the  Boers.  When 
a  position  of  influence  is  offered  us,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  accept  it 
than  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  possibly  use  it 
to  our  disadvantage.  In  the  south  of  the  country  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking  there  is  a  reef  of  quartz  cropping  all  over,  from  which 
I  brought  specimens  showing  gold.  The  Tati  mines  are  well  known 
to  many  present.  The  gold  is  there  in  payable  quantities,  but  there 
is  neither  capital  nor  labour  to  work  it.    £80,000  has  been  squan- 
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dered  by  the  present  company  holding  the  conoeedon  in  paying 
for  machinery,  without  keeping  a  reserve  for  working  expenses. 
Samples  assayed  in  London  last  January  gave  over  7}  ounces  of 
gold  and  2^  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Lobengolo,  the  Matabeli 
King,  though  a  tyrant  to  his  own  people,  is  personally  really  an 
excellent  fellow.  I  stayed  a  month  at  his  head  kraal,  and  had  I 
been  prepared  to  ask  him  for  land  I  feel  sure  the  King  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  more  than  I  desired  or  expected.  To  English- 
men, for  whom  he  has  great  regard,  he  would  grant  concessions 
for  any  minerals  to  be  worked  in  his  country.  The  industrious 
Makalakas  and  Mashonas,  who  formerly  inhabited  this  country, 
were  exterminated  or  driven  out  by  Umsihkazi,  the  father  of  the 
present  King,  but  remains  of  their  works  are  visible  all  over  the 
country.  Old  workings  a  few  miles  north  of  Shoshong,  on  the 
Impakwe  River,  in  Eoppie,  off  the  road,  shafts  in  copper  quarts 
reefs  on  the  Bhashi  River,  ironworks  at  Tati,  deep  shafts  into  the 
gold  reefs  there,  and  other  works  which  we  found  in  reefs  all  over 
the  country,  point  to  the  metal  industries  of  the  former  inhabitants. 
▲  considerable  trade  in  gold  was  formerly  done  with  the  Portuguese 
on  the  Zambesi.  Alluvial  gold  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers 
running  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  watershed  to  thd  Zambesi* 
A  small  trade  is  still  done  with  the  Portuguese,  but  it  is  in  fear  and 
dread  of  the  MatabelL  The  gold  dust  is  carried  down  in  quilk.  I 
brought  some  away  with  me.  The  natives  grow  excellent  rioe» 
which  they  trade  in  beautifully  woven  bags.  The  wild  cotton  which 
grows  all  over  this  part  of  Africa  they  weave  into  blankets  and  dye 
with  the  indigo  weed.  Guttapercha  they  form  into  candles,  and 
their  tobacco  is  much  prized  by  the  Matabeli.  The  metals  thai 
were  so  well  worth  working  by  the  natives  with  their  rude  appliances 
before  the  Matabeli  came  must  surely  be  worth  working  with 
modem  appliances!  No  doubt  the  reefs  require  catpital  to  work 
them.  This  has  already  been  invested  at  Tati,  but  never  had  man- 
agement. Copper  and  iron  there  are  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of 
wood  for  smelting.  The  riches  of  Mashonaland  are,  as  yet,  very 
inadequately  reported  on.  We  have  heard  of  companies  being 
formed  to  work  the  northern  alluvial  gold  fields,  but  owing  to  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  Matabeli  they  have  not  come  to  anything 
up  to  the  present.  There  is  said  to  be  coal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  we  heard  of  mountains  of  solid  iron  further  east  than 
travellers  have  yet  penetrated.  In  conclusion  I  would  urge  that» 
where  the  Government  does  not  see  its  way  to  opening  up  relations 
with  the  ruler  of  such  a  country,  the  first  step  should  be  taken  by 
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private  enterprise.  We  most  push  forward  our  commercial  inte- 
rests, send  out  parties  to  prospect  and  report,  as  otker  countries 
do,  get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  King  and  the  people,  and  obtain 
from  the  Eing  concessions  to  work  the  gold  which  exists  in  the 
country,  and  which  was  evidently  much  worked  by  the  former 
inhabitants. 

Colonel  A.  P.  Tullooh,  C.B.,  Welsh  Begiment :  Having  been 
invited  to  join  in  the  discussion  this  evening,  I  may  state  that  I 
have  lately  returned  from  Bouth-East  Africa,  a  country  which  I 
believe  has  a  magnificent  future  before  it  if  properly  administered. 
My  regiment  formed  part  of  an  Imperial  force  of  8,000  men  in 
Natal,  ready  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  he  been 
attacked  in  Beohuanaland.  Fortunately  for  South  Africa,  hostili- 
ties were  unnecessasy,,  and  the  business  was  arranged  without 
bloodshed.  When  I  first  arrived  in  South  Africa  I  was  under  the 
impression  from  what  I  heard,  that  in  order  to  secure  peace  it 
would  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  Boers  in  some  decisive  action. 
But,  subsequently,  when  I  had  to  organise  a  military  intelligence 
department,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  Boer  farmer  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Transvaal  and 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  not  that  bad  character  which  people 
at  home  seemed  to  think.  The  Boer  farmer  is  certainly  ignorant 
and  unenterprising,  but  he  is  straightforward,  he  is  religious  after 
his  own  lights,  he  is  toive,  and  he  loves  freedom  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  it.  The  Boers  do  not  like 
the  English,  and  I  think  our  history  at  the  Cape  shows  that  in 
some  cases  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  But  when  an  Englishman 
travels  through  the  Transvaal  or  in  the  Free  State  he  is  received 
by  any  farmer  with  whom  he  wishes  to  put  up,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  often  turn  out  of  their  own  room  in  order  to  give  the 
Englishman  the  best  they  have.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  judge  the  respectable  Boer  farmers  by  the  deeds  of  the 
filibusters  who  live  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  tract  of  territory,  and 
make  their  living  by  plunder.  Neither  should  we  be  too  hard  on 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Governments  for  being 
unable  to  stop  these  depredations,  when  we  allow  a  portion  of  Natal 
to  be  made  a  base  of  operations  by  the  filibusters  in  Zululand,  who 
come  and  go  as  they  like,  to  get  not  only  supplies  to  carry  on 
operations  against  the  finest  specimen  of  the  black  man  who  ever 
existed  on  this  earth — ^I  mean  the  Zulus — ^but  also  to  send  com- 
mandeering orders  amongst  their  brethren  in  Natal  when  more  men 
are  wanted  for  filibustering  purposes.    When  I  was  in  Zululand 
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about  three  months  ago,  I  fonnd  the  actaal  number  of  so  called 
Boers  was  about  600,  and  of  these  a  large  percentage  were  British 
subjects :  they  were  of  Boer  descent  certainly,  but,  nevertheless, 
British  subjects  born  and  bred  in  Natal.    A  very  large  number  of 
the  Boers  were  hond-fide  settlers,  and  they  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  see  Sir  Charles  Warren  make,  if  possible,  some  arrange- 
ments to  retain  such  of  the  land  as  the  natives  would  agree  to  give 
them  :  they  would,  I  believe,  have  been  delighted  to  have  turned 
out  and  formed  a  guard  of  honour  for  Sir  Charles,  believing  that 
he  would  have  done  justice  to  everyone — ^Dutchman  and  native 
alike.    The  Zulus  also  had  sent  in  some  most  pathetic  appeals, 
requesting  us  to  take  over  their  country,  which  we  ourselves  had 
conquered  and  then  abandoned  to  anarchy.    They  would  almost 
have  worshipped  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  he  come.    The  colonists, 
as  you  know,  had  petitioned,  through  their  Legislative  Chamber, 
that  something  might  be  done.    They  also  were  expecting  Sir 
Charles ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  British  soldier  was  waiting  fc^ 
him  also,  hoping  Sir  Charles  might  come  with  an  order  of  release 
to  relieve  him  from  his  unpleasant  situation  on  the  frontier,  where 
a  large  British  force  has  been  encamped  on  the  open  veldt  lor  many 
weary  months,  exposed  to  sub- tropical  rain  and  sub-tropical  heat, 
doing  nothing.    At  the  present  moment  there  are  8,000  Imperial 
troops  in  Natal,  costing  the  British  taxpayer  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  annually.     The  colonists  state  in  their  papers  very 
decidedly  that  a  force  of  half  a  battalion  would  be  ample,  and  that 
that  was  the  garrison  of  Natal  during  the  time  the  Zulus  were  a 
powerful  military  nation.    But,  unfortunately,  there  are  some 
people  to  whom  troops  are  a  blessing,  and  whenever  the  military 
authorities  suggest  that  the  force  should  be  reduced,  these  people 
manage  to  raise  such  a  crop  of  scares  that  the  political  agents  get 
alarmed,  and  report  that  the  troops  had  better  be  kept  a  little 
longer.    I  would  therefore,  as  a  hint,  advise  you  to  receive  with 
extreme  caution  every  sensational  telegram  or  rumour  that  conies 
home  with  reference  to  Zulus,  Boers,  Basutos,  or  any  other  people 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Africa.    I  may  mention  that  scares  ore 
said  to  have  been  mainly  the  cause  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  wars 
which  we  undertook.    These  scares  pay  the  people  who  create  them , 
but  they  are  death  to  the  Colony,  because  they  frighten  away 
English    capital,  which    is  absolutely  necessary  to  develop  the 
resources  of  that  magnificent  ceuntry,  which  is  so  little  known  to 
people  at  home.    What  its  resources  are  in  minerals  only  I  will 
now  tell  you,  and  trust  the  information  may  be  useful  to  those 
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looking  for  oew  openings  for  capital.  In  Natal  alone  tliere  are  no 
less  than  2,000  square  miles  of  coal  field.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  field  comes  within  160  miles  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  now  a  rail- 
way right  up  to  it  from  Durban.  An  enormous  amount  of  the  coal 
is  good  steam  coal.  The  last  trials  showed  that  it  was  only  8  per 
cent,  behind  the  best  Welsh.  I  may  mention  that  engine — loco- 
motiye— drivers  have  used  it,  not  knowing  but  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  English  fuel.  Mr.  North  published  about  four  years  ago 
an  official  report  of  the  field  in  a  Blue  Book,  printed  by  Harrison  & 
Son,  giving  the  details  of  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  district, 
which  has  now  been  proved  to  extend  much  further  south  than  he 
thought.  From  the  appearance  of  the  country  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  field  came  right  down  to  the  Tugela,  and  this  turns  out  to 
be  the  case.  In  the  course  of  my  military  duties  I  had  to  traverse 
50  miles  in  a  straight  line  across  the  field,  and  found  outcrops  all 
the  way.  I  went  down  one  of  the  small  mines  at  Dundee,  and 
found  a  splendid  seam  of  coal,  four  feet  thick,  being  worked  by  four 
Zulus,  who  had  been  partially  trained  by  a  man  of  my  regiment. 
The  coal  was  being  got  out  by  means  of  a  couple  of  bullocks  with  a 
lope  working  over  a  pulley  attached  to  an  old  tree  stump.  There 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  little  Colony  of  only  88,000  white  inha- 
bitants for  tramways  to  railway,  mining  plant,  &c.  Some  of  the 
seams  are  no  less  than  ten  feet  thick,  and  I  may  mention  that  a 
storekeeper  at  Dundee,  in  sinkmg  a  well  only  fifty  feet  deep,  had  to 
pass  through  eleven  feet  of  coal  seams.  Just  behind  the  battlefield 
of  Islandwhana  (Isandula)  I  found  a  fine  coal  outcrop  in  the  Bashee 
ravine,  and  close  to  the  historical  mission  house  at  Borke's  Drift,  I 
noticed  a  rich  ironstone  ridge,  apparently  almost  pure  metal.  Mr. 
North,  in  his  report,  speaks  in  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore  of  Natal.  I  also  saw  brought  from  the  Zulu  Beserve 
territory  some  very  fine  specimens  of  lead  ore,  and  graphite  silver 
ore  has  been  brought  in  by  natives  from  Zululand,  but  they  would 
not  disclose  the  place  of  finding.  The  Zulus  formerly  all  wore 
silver  ornaments,  but  onaof  their  kings,  Chaka  or  Dingan,  ordered 
all  the  ornaments  to  be  given  up  and  buried,  apprehensive  apparently 
that  the  metal  would  tempt  white  men  to  enter  the  country.  The 
spot  where  the  ornaments  are  buried  is  said  to  be  traditionally 
known  to  the  natives.  Cinnabar  is  also  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  Zululand,  but  I  have  not  met  anyone  who  has  actually  seen  a 
speeimen  of  the  ore.  But  the  principal  mineral  of  Zululand  is  gold. 
The  value  of  one  particular  field  in  the  Beserve,  which  I  saw,  is  that 
disintegrated  quartz  covered  the  whole  of  the  hill  sides,  indicating 
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in  the  valleys  beneath  an  alluvial  deposit  of  gold,  and  consequently 
a  poor  man's  digging.  Nearly  every  shooting  party  ooming  from 
that  coontry  brings  home  a  specimen  of  gold  quartz  as  a  curiosity. 
This  district  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Tugela»  which  alone  separates 
the  country  from  NataL  Beyond  the  Reserve  gold  field  are  the 
ordinary  reefs  in  Zululand.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  of  this 
Reserve  territory  is  tabooed — ^forbidden  to  colonial  enterprise  uid 
British  capital — and  Zululand  beyond  is  kept  as  a  preserve  for 
filibusters.  The  colonists  have  resented  this,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  opinion  of  the  colonists  does  not  carry  the  weight  which  some 
people  fancy  it  ought  to  do.  Many  of  my  colonial  Mends  think  the^ 
time  has  now  arrived  when  colonial  opinion  ought  to  be  more 
strongly  represented  at  home — ^possibly  even  in  Parliament.  They 
say  that  the  opinions  of  the  ten  millions  of  energetic  white  people 
who  have  made  our  Empire  what  it  is  are  certainly  of  at  least 
equal  value  with  those  of  their  new  masters,  the  agricultural 
labourers.  But  I  fear  I  am  touching  on  politics,  which  are  very 
rightly  forbidden  subjects  to  a  soldier.  I  will,  therefore,  simply 
repeat  the  words  of  our  Colonial  Secretary,  that  "  the  childhood 
days  of  our  Colonies  are  over,  and  we  must  now  take  them  into 
partnership." 

Mr.  MoBTON  Gbbbn  :  I  thank  the  gallant  officer  who  has  just  sat 
down  for  the  very  encouraging  words  he  has  spoken  in  regard  to 
Natai.  I  must,  however,  take  exception  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
colonists  get  up  the  wars  in  South  Africa  for  the  sake  of  securing 
Imperial  troops.  Such  is  not  the  case  as  far  as  Natal  is  concerned. 
War  is  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  ever  has  been.  The  troops  are 
kept  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  moment  simply  for  Imperial 
purposes.  Had  the  wishes  of  the  Zulus  and  colonists  been  com- 
plied with,  and  a  Governor  and  magistrates  sent  to  rule  over  the 
country,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  now  for  Imperial  troops 
to  be  kept  there ;  but  the  country  has  been  split  up  and  divided^ 
and  while  it  is  in  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  the  poor 
Zulus  are  suffering  very  severely  by  Boer  encroachments — ^in  fact, 
filibustering — the  retention  of  IJie  troops  is  necessary ;  but  this  is 
no  fault  of  the  colonists.  Their  trade  and  their  interests  are 
suffering  in  every  way  in  consequence.  The  inference  the  gallant 
officer  who  has  just  sat  down  left  to  the  meeting  is  that  the 
colonists — I  am  oille,  and  there  are  many  more  of  my  fellow 
colonists  here — ^promoted  these  wars.    That  I  emphatically  deny. 

Mr.  Morton  Green  having  resumed  his  seat,  CoL  Tulloch  called 
his  attention  to  his  recently-pubUshed  pamphlet,  from  which  Mr. 
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Obbbn  said  he  was  asked  to  read  the  foUowizig  extract,  m  order  to 
remoye  the  impression  which  CoL  Tulloch  unfortanately  conveyed 
in  his  speech ;— "  To  the  greater  number  of  Natal  colonists  war 
means  disorganisation  of  trade  and  the  oooapations  by  which  they 
Uve,  increased  price  of  nearly  everything  they  nse»  often  great 
personal  danger,  and»  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zola  War,  a  charge  on 
the  colonial  revenue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  defensive  measures 
on  account  of  a  war  which  many  say  might  have  been  avoided  had 
the  Imperial  Govenunent  only  taken  the  Zulu  question  in  hand  in 
proper  time.  Speaking  generally,  army  contractors  and  canteen 
keepers  are  the  only  individuals  who  make  money  out  of  war  in 
Natal  or  the  presence  of  troops  in  outlying  stations  there,  and  when 
they  get  a  chance,  some  of  the  least  conscientious  of  them  do  not 
neglect  to  beat  the  war  drum  as  loudly  as  possible,  in  hope  of 
awHifltiTig  the  development  of  hostilities  or  to  create  alarm— a  scare 
even  being  at  times  sufficient  to  suit  the  books  of  some  small  fry  in 
the  line  of  business  referred  to,  by  causing  troops  to  be  sent  to  or 
retained  in  certain  localities.  In  a  small  place,  where  there  is 
little  going  on,  every  trifling  bit  of  news  or  gossip  receives  undue 
attention ;  and  the  manufiusture  of  scares,  or  some  startling  news 
from  over  the  frontier,  very  possibly  originated  by  some  enterpris* 
ing  trader  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  finds  its  way  to  the  local  press^ 
and  j^m  there  into  the  English  papers.  People  having  business 
connections  with  Soath  AMca  get  uneasy,  and  capital,  which  is 
very  sensitive,  is  frightened  away  from  the  Colony,  which  is  thereby 
severely  fined,  in  order  possibly  that  some  travelling  adventurers 
may  make  a  few  pounds." 

The  Ghaibmam  (His  Chrace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P:) :  In 
refer^oce  to  what  Mr.  Morton  Green  has  said,  it  will,  perhaps, 
interest  him  to  hear  that  the  first  speech  I  ever  attempted  to 
make  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  the  very  subject  which  he 
has  just  mentioned.  It  must  be  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I  had 
been  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  I  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Cape  colonists  from  the  imputation  of  causing  wars  and  dis- 
turbances for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  Imperial  troops  in  the 
coiintry,  and  in  order  to  promote  miUtary  expenditure.  It  is  an 
imputation  which  is  very  easUy  made,  and  is,  perhaps,  likely  to 
occur  to  people  to  whom  service  in  that  country  is  disagreeable ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Morton  Green  has  said,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
the  country  suffers  much  more  from  a  war  in  the  Colony,  or  on  its 
borders,  than  it  can  possibly  benefit  by  any  advantage  which  may 
thereby  be  derived  by  one  or  two  individuals  engaged  in  transport 
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serrice,  &c.  It  is  a  great  many  years  since  I  was  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  parts  of  South  Africa  so  well  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren  were  then  ahnost  unknown.  Only  one  or  two  missionaries, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  enterprising  gentlemen  who  went  to  shoot 
elephants,  had  ever  been  in  those  countries.  With  regard  to  Zulu- 
land,  I  am  convinced  that  no  greater  injustice  has  ever  been  done 
than  when,  after  we  had  conquered  the  country  and  destroyed  the 
government,  we  did  not  substitute  a  government  in  place  of 
that  which  we  had  destroyed.  We  ought  at  once  to  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  our  victory  and  administered  the  country, 
and  that  war  might  then,  perhaps,  have  been  a  benefit;  but, 
as  it  is,  I  am  afraid  it  has  only  been  a  curse.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  support  me  most  cordially  in  offering  our  thanks 
to  Sir  Charles  Warren,  not  only  for  the  paper  which  he  has 
read,  but  for  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  his  Queen  and 
eoxmtry  la  South  Africa.  I  think  there  is  no  greater  temptation 
to  a  commander  who  has  an  efficient  force  at  his  command  than  to 
solve  all  the  problems  which  he  may  have  before  him  rapidly  and 
instantly  by  the  sword.  Sir  Charles  Warren  resisted  that 
temptation,  and,  like  a  statesman,  patiently  unravelled  the  knot, 
instead  of  attempting  to  cut  it  by  the  sword.  He  showed  patience, 
humanity,  and  statesmanship,  and  I  trust  that  the  recommendations 
which  he  has  made  to  the  Government  may  be  acted  upon,  and 
that  his  services  there  may  be  beneficial  to  that  country  as  well  as 
to  our  own. 

Sir  Cbables  Wi^BBSN :  In  acknowledging  the  compliment,  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  you  what  many,  no  doubt, 
already  feel — the  importance  of  unity  of  purpose,  if  we  want  South 
Africa  to  be  prosperous,  and  if  we  want  South  Africa  to  assist  us  as 
we  assisted  her — ^I  mean  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  consistent 
policy,  a  policy  entirely  irrespective  of  parties.  What  with  repre- 
eentative  government  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  representative 
government  in  this  country — ^parties  going  in  and  parties  going 
out,  changes  of  policy  even  under  one  Government,  as  when  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  changed—what  with  all  these  changes,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  people  in  South  Africa  to  know  from  one 
month  to  another  how  the  country  is  going  to  be  administered. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  capital  cannot  be  brought  in  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  whole  progress  of  the  country  languishea  If  all  would 
unite,  and  put  away  party  feelings  with  regard  to  these  matters — 
we  must  have  Qur  party  differences  at  home  apparently — it  would 
not  only  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa,  but  also  of  this 
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country,  for  the  one  acts  and  reacts  upou  the  other.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  in  the  Gape  Colony  there  is  rather  too  mnch  central- 
isation at  Cape  Town,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  self- 
goyemment,  not  only  among  the  Boers,  hut  also  among  the 
natives.  With  regard  to  the  term  *'  Boer,'*  I  have  adopted  it 
beeanse  it  is  usually  applied  in  this  country  to  those  in  the  north. 
In  Soath  Africa  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  farmers,  but  when  I 
speak  of  Boers  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  fanners  throughout 
South  Africa.  I  apply  the  term  to  those  emigrant  fanners  who 
have  now,  in  many  instances,  become  filibusters.  Among  the 
Boers  living  further  south,  those  whom  I  call  French  or  Dutch^ 
there  are  many  as  loyal  and  as  good  men  as  there  are  among  the 
English  farmers,  and  among  these  I  number  some  of  my  best 
friends.  I  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  understood  that  in  writing  the 
paper  I  have  taken  the  term  usually  used  in  the  country  for  the 
people  north  of  the  Orange  Biver. 

The  HoNOBABT  Seobetabt  (Mr.  Frederick  Young) :  We  could  not 
have  inaugurated  the  present  session  more  successfully  than  we 
have  done  this  evening,  and  I  feel  personally  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  Warren  for  having,  at  my  request,  made  so  valuable  a 
contribution  to  our  *<  Proceedings  "  by  reading  such  an  interesting 
paper. 
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SECOND  OKDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  December  8,  1885. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  M^nchesteb,  KP.,  presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  Segbbtaby  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
that  Meeting  29  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  17 
Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

WUHam  Blyth,  Esq,,  John  C.  Curris^  Eaq.t  William  Dunn,  E$q.f 
Eme»t  JET.  Jeff'reyt,  Esq.,  JRohert  Hunter  Landdht  Esq,,  Isaac  Lewis, 
Esq.,  James  Maetilisier,  Esq.,  WiUiam  B.  McGavin,  Esq.,  Archibald  E. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Henry  Gardner  Smith.  Esq.,  the  Bev,  8.  A,  Swaine,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fred.  S,  Terry. 
.    Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Hon.  B.  P.  Abbott,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  W.  W.  Bertrand, 
Esq.  {FalkUmd  Islands'),  W.D.  Cornwall,  Esq.  {Oape  Colony),  H.  P. 
Du  Preez,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  T.  W.  Garland,  Esq.  {Natal),  T.  B. 
GiUett,  Esq.  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  J.  G.  Haarhoff,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony), 
Ernest  B.  C.  Hannvngton,  Esq.,  M.D.  {British  Columbia),  Joseph 
Joseph,  Esq.  {New  Zealand),  Clarence  Kay  Meredith-Kaye,  Esq.  {New 
Zealand),  Bay/ield  Moulden,  Esq.  {South  Australia),  W.  Benner,  Esq.. 
M.D.  {Sierra  Leone),  Bobert  Heaton  Bhodes,  Esq.  {New  Zealand), 
WaUer  H.  Scott,  Esq.  {Buenos  Ayres),  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen,  Esq. 
(Victoria),  Jose  Maria  Velenzuela>,  Esq.  (Spanish  Honduras),  J.  B. 
Wright,  Esq.  (West  Coast  of  Africa). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  were  also 
announced. 

The  Chaibman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Edwabd  Cohbbs,  C.M.G.,  to 
read  his  paper  on 

THE  MATERIAL  PROGRESS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

In  acceding  to  a  request  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  to  read  a  paper  on  New  South  Wales,  I  was  actuated  chiefly 
by  a  desire  to  give  the  British  public  some  detailed  information  as 
to  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  the  magnitude  of  its 
shipping  and  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  its  trade  with  Eng- 
land. I  have  for  the  past  fifteen  years  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
advocating  the  principle  of  Imperial  Federation,  feeling  strongly  that 
the  Empire  should  be  in  a.  measure  self-contained  and  independent 
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of  other  countries ;  and  also,  that  this  will  never  be  brought  about 
until  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  haye  a  more  extended  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  Australia, 
its  enormous  wealth,  and  the  value  of  its  securities.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  Australia  and 
Australian  affairs  was  most  profound ;  and  even  now,  there  is  much 
need  of  enlightenment  upon  most  Australian  subjects.  Capitalists 
know  we  are  borrowing  their  money,  and  say  we  are  borrowing  too 
fieist,  not  knowing  or  reflecting  that  the  money  so  borrowed  is 
expended  in  reproductive  works,  such  as  railways,  which  not  only 
pay  interest  upon  the  capital,  but  are  every  day  becoming  more 
valuable  as  an  asset.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
collateral  advantages  to  the  Colonies,  due  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  are  proportionately  great  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
miles  open  for  traffic.  These  advantages  may  be  stated  as  an 
inereased  value  of  land ;  an  enlargement  of  the  useful  area ;  as  a 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  carriage  allows  produce  to  be  carried  a 
greater  distance,  and  largely  augments  a  healthy  commerce  with 
the  interior :  all  of  which  act  directly  upon  public  securities,  giving 
them  a  greater  value  in  the  market.  Our  pubUc  debt  is  contracted 
on  these  lines,  and  the  works  pay  the  interest.  Taking  these  facts 
into  oonsideration,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  for  such  pur- 
poses a  country  cannot  borrow  too  fast,  nor  can  a  safer  or  more 
permanent  security  be  given.  In  point  of  fisMt,  Australian  securities 
ttre  the  best  in  the  world,  for  not  only  do  the  works  for  which  the 
money  is  borrowed  pay  ttie  interest,  but  the  capital  is  secured  upon 
what  will  shortly  be  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  known  globe. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  Australia,  and  in  speaking  of  New  South  Wales 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  colony  was  founded,  and  for 
fifty  years  afterwards — ^nearly  half  of  its  life — New  South  Wales  was 
practically  the  whole  of  Australia ;  the  mother  colony,  Tasmania, 
was  colonised  from  it,  when  settlers  were  few  and  far  between ; 
Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria,  left  its  mother  when  grown  into  pro- 
portions sufficiently  great  for  self-government ;  and  later  on  Queens- 
land separated,  taking  away  half  the  territory  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Continent.  In  spite  of  this  dismemberment  the  mother 
colony  is  still  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  at  least  forty  millions  of 
human  beings. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  material  progress  of  New  South  Wales  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  give  any  detailed  description  ;of  its  dis- 
covery.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  while  Don  Pedro  Fernandez 
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de  Qoiros  claimed  its  discovery  in  1609,  Dirk  Hartog  and  Tasman, 
two  Dutch  navigators,  visited  several  portions  of  the  coast  between 
the  years  1616  and  1642,  naming  the  conntry  New  Holland. 
After  them  it  was  visited  by  the  famous  English  buccaneer 
Dampier,  of  whom  Mr.  John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary  *'  that  he  had 
met  hiTTi  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Pepys*s,  in  1699,  that  he  was  going  abroad 
again  by  the  King's  encouragement,  that  he  seemed  a  more 
modest  man  than  one  would  imagine  by  the  relation  of  the  crew 
he  had  consorted  with."  Evelyn  alluded  to  Dampier's  second  voyage 
to  Australia,  which  he  duly  carried  out,  and  reported  against  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  as  there  was  no  trade  to  be  done  with  the 
native's.  It  was  left  for  that  illustrious  navigator  Captain  James 
Cook  to  re-discover,  survey,  and  take  possession  of  the  country  for 
His  Majesty  King  George  III.,  under  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales. 

This  happened  in  1770,  and  seventeen  years  after,  on  Sunday,  the 
18th  May,  1787,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  George 
IIL,  the  grandfieiither  of  our  present  beloved  Queen  and  Empress,  and 
during  the  government  of  William  Pitt,  the  first  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  B.N.,  sailed  from  the 
**  Mother  Bank "  through  the  Needle  passage,  to  colonise  the 
marvellous  country  which  Captain  Cook  had  so  lately  discovered. 
The  fleet  touched  at  Teneriffe,  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  arrived  without 
accident  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  leaving  the  Cape  for  their 
final  destination,  one  of  their  number  says :  **  It  was  natural  for 
the  thinking  part  of  the  colonists  to  indulge  at  this  moment  a 
melancholy  reflection  which  obtruded  itself  upon  the  mind.  The 
land  behind  them  was  the  abode  of  civilised  people ;  that  before 
them  was  the  residence  of  savages ;  when,  if  ever,  they  might 
enjoy  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  very  uncertain.  The 
refireshments  and  pleasures  of  which  they  had  so  liberally  partaken 
at  the  Cape,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  coarse  food  and  hard  labour 
at  New  South  Wales."  All  communication  with  families  and  friends 
was  cut  off,  they  were  leaving  the  world  behind  them,  to  enter  on 
a  state  unknown  ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  imprint  this 
idea  more  strongly  on  their  minds,  at  the  close  of  the  day  on  which 
they  sailed,  they  spoke  a  ship  from  London,  the  metropolis  of  their 
native  country  :  its  pleasures,  its  wealth  and  its  consequence,  thus 
accidentally  presented  to  the  mind,  failed  not  to  afford  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  object  then  principally  in  their  view. 

To  me  this  very  affecting  statement  is  replete  with  pathos.  It  is 
as  the  voice  of  one  preparing  to  leave  the  world.    Even  in  ima- 
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gination  we  cannot,  at  ihis  present  time,  oonoeive  the  position  of 
these  free  men  who  aooompanied  the  expedition.  New  South  Wales 
might  not  even  exist.  They  had  only  Captain  Cook's  word  for  it. 
They  were  going  in  search  of  an  unknown  world.  Well  might 
they  believe  "  they  were  leaving  the  world  behind  them." 

The  occupation  of  New  South  Wales  was  doubtless  decided  upon 
by  Pitt  from  motives  of  policy  in  appointing  a  place  for  the  banish- 
ment of  a  certain  class  of  criminals,  the  immediate  cause  being 
the  cessation  of  tranaportation  to  America,  as  in  178d'the  American 
Colonies  had  been  recognised  by  England  as  Sovereign  States. 
Mr.  Busden,  the  latest  of  Australian  historians,  says :  **  Between 
transportation  to  America  and  transportation  to  Australia  there 
was,  however,  a  wide  distinction.  Convicts  sent  to  America  were 
eonveyed  by  contractors,  who  parted  with  them  for  a  consideration 
to  the  colonists,  and  were  obliged  to  prove  by  certificates  that  they 
had  disposed  of  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law.  In 
Australia  there  were  no  colonists  craving  for  labourers,  and  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  establish  a  society  in  the  firet 
instance."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  **  where  everything  had  to  be 
provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Government,  and  every  sub- 
sequent  enterprise  needed  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Governor  in 
promoting  agriculture  and  the  arts  which  sustain  life,  it  must  bd 
confessed  that  man  was  brought  fiEU)e  to  face  with  an  experiment  of 
which  there  was  no  previous  example,  and  the  difficulties  of  which 
were  enormously  augmented  by  remoteness  from  the  Mother 
Country.  Governor  Phillip  had  not  the  task  of  Cortes  or  Pizarro 
— to  conquer  and  control  a  civilised  conmiunity  with  a  select  body 
of  superior  troops,  nor  had  a  Colony  been  previously  founded  in 
the  manner  now  to  be  attempted Labour  was  to  be  compul- 
sory, but  it  was  to  be  that  of  criminals  under  sentence.  There 
were  no  fruits  of  other  men's  labours  to  appropriate.  To  preserve 
peace  and  secure  order  a  military  force  was  to  be  maintained,  but 
it  was  to  be  maintained  by  governors  to  whom  was  delegated  the 
high  and  responsible  task  of  making  the  dbttlement  a  nucleus  from 
which  other  settlements  should  swarm,  so  that  the  new  South 
continent  might  become  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  future  home  of  millions  of  the  British  people." 

This  is  fairly  stated.  It  was  the  only  feasible  plan  of  colonisa- 
tion. At  the  time  there  could  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  British 
adventurers  to  become  possessed  of  land  in  this  terra  incognita,  nor 
was  it  likely  there  would  be,  until  something  more  accurate  and 
definite  was  known  of  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  its 
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inhabitants.  The  place  was  so  distant  that  no  colonist  wonid 
venture  there  at  his  own  expense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  illustrious  Pitt's  patriotism.  In  spite  of  his  warnings  and 
advice,  England  had  lost  America.  He  therefore  determined  to 
ibund  a  new  State,  which  in  the  distant  future  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  that  which  was  lost.  Legislation  was  necessary^ 
consequently  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  giving  the  requisite 
powers  to  establish  a  colony  and  a  civil  government  in  New  South 
Wales. 

How  this  was  accomplished  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  After 
visiting  Botany  Bay  and  not  finding  it  a  desirable  locality  for  the  new- 
settlement.  Governor  Phillip  landed  his  hving  freight  in  Jackson's 
Bay,  a  harbour  which  he  designated  *'  the  finest  in  the  world,  in 
which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  might  ride  in  the  most  perfect 
security."  He  landed  1,080  persons,  ten  of  whom  were  civil  officers, 
212  soldiers,  including  their  officers,  45  women  and  children 
belonging  to  the  military,  80  free  persons  accompanying  the 
expedition,  and  683  convicts.  The  free  population  was  therefore 
847,  as  opposed  to  688  prisoners* 

We  can  easily  understand  the  exultant  feelings  of  Governor 
PhiUip  on  having  safely  fulfilled  his  mission  thus  far,  and  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  bringing  his  prisoners  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
of  honest  industry,  and  good  behaviour.  His  speech  to  them  was 
replete  with  fatherly  advice  and  good  counsel,  pointing  out  how 
they  might  regain  the  advantages  they  had  lost  It  must  have 
been  an  affecting  sight,  that  planting  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
great  South  land,  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  natural  beauties,  with 
good  soil  for  cultivation  near  at  hand,  stone  and  timber  for  building, 
and  a  stream  of  fresh  water  *'  abundant  for  all  purposes*' — what 
more  could  be  desired  ?  The  Governor  may  well  have  thought 
his  troubles  were  fairly  at  an  end,  and  that  everything  would 
progress  fAVourably. 

The  sequel,  however,  proved  otherwise.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous 
exertions,  well  supported  by  his  lieutenant—- Philip  Gidley  King — 
whom  he  made  Superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island,  the  greatest 
difficulties  were  opposed  to  progress  by  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  forced  labour  of  the  prisoners.  They  had  to  be  governed 
and  guarded,  fed  and  clothed,  and  these  were  the  material  with 
which  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  found  a  city.  With  good 
reason  did  he  write  to  the  British  Government,  before  all  the  stores 
had  been  landed  from  his  ships :  <'  If  fifty  farmers  were  sent  out 
with  their  families,  they  would  do  more  in  one  year  in  renderiBg 
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this  Colony  independent  of  the  Mother  Oountry,  as  to  provisions, 
than  a  thousand  convicts."  Phillip  constantly  urged  npon  the 
authorities  in  England  the  necessity  of  sending  out  free  emigrants, 
80  that  land  might  he  bronght  into  cultivation,  and  the  breeding  of 
sheep  and  cattle  commenced  in  earnest,  and  on  sound  principles. 

With  reference  to  the  outline  and  physical  features  of  the  Colony, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  while  New  South  Wales  originally 
included  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia,  it  is  now 
restricted  to  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  lying  between 
the  28th  and  87th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  the  141st  and 
154th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  thus  extending  over  about  nine 
degrees  of  latitude  and  twelve  and  a  half  degrees  of  longitude.  On 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific.  On  the  west  it  is  separated 
from  the  territory  of  South  Australia  by  the  14l8t  meridian  of 
east  longitude.  On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  Victoria  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Murray, 
and  by  the  westerly  course  of  that  river,  and  on  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  Queensland  by  the  Macpherson  Bange,  the  Dividing 
Range,  the  Dumaresq  Biver,  the  Macintyre  Biver,  and  the  29th 
parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  is  nearly  800  miles  long,  by  500 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  computed  at  197,872,000  acres,  or 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
combined. 

Its  physical  aspect  is  somewhat  peculiar,  for  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
miles,  there  arises  a  oordillera,  or  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a 
great  dividing  range,  separating  the  eastern  from  the  western 
waters.  The  Murray  Biver  receives  some  of  its  tributaries  from 
Victoria,  and  others  from  New  South  Wales,  while  the  Darling 
and  its  tributaries  collect  the  remainder  of  the  supply.  The 
Darling  joins  the  Murray  near  the  boundary  of  the  Colony,  and 
all  the  western  waters  ran  to  South  Australia.  Thus  all  this 
enormous  drainage  of  western  New  South  Wales  is,  as  it  were, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  high  geological  antiquity. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  is  therefore  divided  into  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  coast  and  mountainous  district,  the  northern  and 
southern  tablelands,  the  western  slopes,  which  undulate  for  a 
considerable  distance  until  they  reach  the  Great  Salt  Bush  Plains 
of  the  interior.  The  chief  rivers  that  carry  the  waters  of  the 
country  east  of  the  dividing  range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  the 
Hawkesbnry,  the  Hunter,  the  Clarence,  the  Manning,  and  ten 
others  of  lesser  dimensions.     These   rivers    in  places  open  out 
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into  wide  reaches,  and  are  intensely  interesting  and  picturesqae, 
the  Hawkesbnry  particularly  so,  famishing  landscape  scenery 
unsorpassable  in  loveliness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  much  of  yonr  time  in  describing 
Sydney  Harbour,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  has 
been  compared  to  other  lovely  bays,  and  has  passed  long  ago 
through  the  ordeal  of  criticism.  I  would,  however,  pause  to  ask, 
Why  compare  it  at  all  ?  It  is  quite  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  Everyone  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts 
admires  the  transcendent  merit  of  Gorreggio,  or  Titian,  or  Baflhele, 
or  Rembrandt,  and  although  the  works  of  these  great  men  are  so 
dissimilar  they  are  all  exquisitely  beautiful,  and,  as  it  is  with  pic- 
tures, so  it  is  with  the  picturesque  in  nature,  and  Sydney  Eburbour 
has  its  own  individual  and  especial  beauties,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated  so  long  as  they  exist.  The  multitude  of  jutting 
headlands,  with  their  carved  and  fretted  rockwork  covered  with 
tangled  and  luxurious  foliage,  the  gracefid  curves  of  the  smaller 
bays  with  their  fringe  of  silver  sand,  the  pile  of  buildings  marking 
the  city,  and  the  forest  of  masts  of  the  shipping,  all  bathed  in  the 
glory  of  an  Austral  sunlight,  constitute  pictures  which  could  only  be 
attempted  by  Turner  or  Olaude,  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  scenes 
have  been  connected  with  poetry  and  art  from  the  time  the  Oolony 
was  formed.  One  of  the  first  ships  that  returned  to  England  took  a 
sample  of  potter's  clay  out  of  Sydney  Oove,  from  which  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood  modelled  a  fine  medallion,  representing  Hope  encouraging 
Art  and  Labour,  under  the  influence  of  Peace,  to  pursue  the 
employments  necessary  to  give  security  and  happiness  to  an  infant 
settlemeni  Upon  which  some  beautifiil  verses  were  written  by  the 
Dr.  Darwin  whose  illustrious  grandson  afterwards  visited  the  Colony 
with  Captain  Fitzroy  for  the  purpose  of  scientifically  examining  the 
fauna  of  Australia.  The  verses,  which  are  curiously  prophetio,  ran 
as  follows : — 

**  Where  Sydney  GoTe  her  loeld  boaom  sweUa, 
Oourta  her  yonng  navies,  and  the  atonn  repeb; 
High  on  a  rook  amid  thetzonUed  air 
Hc^  eiood  sublime,  and  way'd  her  golden  hair ; 
0aun*d  with  her  rosj  smile  the  tossing  deep. 
And  with  sweet  aooents  oharm'd  the  winds  to  sleep ; 
To  esoh  lieh  plain  she  stretohed  her  snowy  hand, 
ffigh-waving  wood,  and  sea-enoirdled  strand — 
'Hearme,'Bneeried,  '  ye  rising  realms !  reooid 
Time's  op'ning  soenes,  and  ^nmth's  nneixing  word — 
There  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend , 
The  oinras  widen,  and  the  orssoent  bend ; 
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Then  rsy'd  from  dties  o'er  the  ooltar'd  land, 
Shall  blight  oanala,  and  solid  xoads  expand. 
There  the  proud  aroh,  GoloasnB-like,  bestride 
Yoa  giittenng  sfcreama,  and  bonnd  the  changing  tide ; 
Bmbelliah'd  Tillaa  oroini  the  landaoape-aoene, 
Parma  wave  with  ffold,  and  ordhards  bloth  between, 
There  ahall  tall  a^im,  and  dome-oapt  tow'rs  aaoead, 
And  pien  and  quays  their  maair  strnoturee  blend ; 
While  with  eaoh  breeze  approaching  yesseli  glide, 
And  northern  treaaures  dance  on  eyerj  tide  I ' 
Then  ceaa'd  the  njrmph — tamultnous  eohoea  roar, 
And  Joy's  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore, 
Her  graceful  steps,  descending,  press'd  the  plain, 
And  Peace,  and  Art,  and  Labour,  join'd  her  train." 

Governor  Phillip  seems  to  have  done  everything  that  was  prac- 
tieable  with  the  material  at  his  command.  He  had  innumerable 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  very  seriously  augmented  by  a  scarcity 
of  food,  but  by  firm,  just,  and  humane  measures  he  carried  out  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him  with  a  zealous  perseverance  which  over- 
came all  obstacles  that  nature  and  a  combination  of  misfortunes 
had  placed  in  his  way.  His  health,  however,  had  suffered,  and  was 
getting  worse,  so,  having  governed  for  nearly  five  years,  he  left  the 
Colony. 

At  this  time,  viz.,  the  end  of  1792,  the  total  area  of  land  cleared 
was  1,708  acres,  of  which  1,540  were  in  cultivation. 

The  government  was  administered  by  Captain  Grose  until  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Hunter,  in  September,  1795.  During  Hunter's 
term  of  office  the  live  stock  had  increased  considerably,  for  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  Governor's  departure  the  number  of  live  stock 
was  18,570,  as  follows :— 208  horses,  1,044  cattle,  6,124  sheep,  4,017 
pigs,  and  2,182  goats,  and  7,677f  acres  of  land  in  cultivation, 
besides  a  quantity  of  garden  ground  in  potatoes  and  vines. 

Governor  King  had  charge  of  the  Colony  from  1800  to  1806. 
Daring  this  period  there  were  better  times.  His  colonial  expe- 
rience was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  the  time, 
he  knew  the  wants  of  the  Colony,  and,  having  served  an  approved 
apprenticeship  under  Governor  Phillip,  had  attained  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  measures  he  had  to  deal  with. 

Governor  King  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Bligh  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1806.  The  country  was  then  in  a  fair  state  of  prosperity, 
but,  unhappily,  the  misgovemment  of  Bligh  soon  brought  about  a 
state  of  things  entirely  the  reverse.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1808, 
exactly  twenty  years  after  the  landing  of  Governor  Phillip,  the 
Colony  was  convulsed  by  a  mild  attack  of  rebellion.  The  tyranny 
of  Governor  Bligh  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  the  free 
settlers  were  driven  to  desperation.    <^  Leaseholds  had  been  can- 
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celled,  houses  demolished  without  the  smallefrt  compensation,  on 
the  plea  of  public  utility,  but  in  reality  from  motives  of  private 
hatred  and  revenge;  freemen  imprisoned  on  arbitrary  warrants 
issued  without  reference  to  the  magistracy,  and  even  publicly  flogged 
in  the  same  illegal  and  oppressive  manner."  Thus  has  his  conduct 
been  described  by  William  Charles  Wentworth.  In  their  extremity 
the  settlers  urged  Colonel  Johnston  to  place  the  Governor  under 
arrest,  solemnly  assuring  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  an  insurrection 
and  massacre  would  certainly  take  place,  and  that  the  blood  of  the 
colonists  would  be  upon  his  head.  After  consultation  with  his 
officers  he  deemed  it  wise  to  do  this,  and  the  New  South  Wales 
corps  marched  to  Government  House,  where  they  arrested  the 
Governor. 

That  Colonel  Johnston's  conduct  was  mutinous  no  one  can  deny. 
More  than  three  years  afterwards  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
found  guilty,  but  he  was  only  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  The 
lenient  manner  he  was  dealt  with  showed  conclusively  the  Court 
believed  in  the  purity  of  his  motive,  and  also  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  novel  and  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  exist,  and  ''  which,''  as  set  forth  in  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  Begent*s  acquiescence  in  the  sentence,  '<  affecting  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Colony,  called  for  some  immediate  decision."  Des- 
perate diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  reading  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  important  trial, 
giving  as  it  does  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  state  of  the  Colony 
at  that  period,  that  Johnston's  action  was  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  lesson  it  gave  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  taught  the  necessity  of  being  careful  and 
guarded  as  to  the  class  of  men  to  be  chosen  to  control  and  govern 
in  Crown  Coloniea 

Lieutenant-Governor  Foveaux,  immediately  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Governor  Maoquarie,  at  the  end  of  1809,  made  the  progress  of  the 
Colony,  twenty-one  years  after  being  founded,  to  be  as  follows  : — 
11,900  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  9il  horses,  5,288  breeding  cattle 
and  8,771  oxen,  88,258  sheep,  of  which  22,451  were  ewes,  2,975 
goats,  and  19,868  pigs. 

The  flocks  and  herds  were  now  multiplying  so  rapidly  that  the 
settlers  were  eagerly  looking  about  for  good  grazing  country.  The 
Cordillera  before  mentioned  completely  hemmed  them  in,  forming  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  great  western  interior.  Many  attempts 
were  made  and  wonderful  stories  related  of  the  formidable  obstacles 
encountered  in  these  inaccessible  mountains  by  early  explorers 
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lieateDttnt  Dawe8«  Caf  fcaiii  Patterson,  Hacking,  Cayley,  Mann,  and 
George  BasB,  with  many  others  of  less  note,  tried  repeatedly  to 
cross  the  Blue  Mountains,  bat  were  repulsed  and  foiled.  A  general 
idea  prevailed  that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  it  was  not  until 
May,  1818,  that  a  passage  was  effected,  and  the  mysterious  gloom 
in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  dispelled. 
This  was  aooomplished  by  Gregoxy  Blazland,  William  Charles  Went- 
worth,  and  Lieutenant  William  Lawson.  They  left  Mr.  Blazland's 
&zm  at  South  Greek  on  the  11th  of  May,  1818,  and  took  with  them 
fourserrants,  four  horses,  and  five  dogs,  with  six  weeks'  provisions 
for  the  whole  party.  They  crossed  the  Hawkesbury,  or  Nepean,  at 
Emu  Plains,  and  cut  their  way  throagh  densely-wooded  ridges  and 
deep  locky  ravines  to  the  top  of  the  first  rise.  Their  plan  was  to  keep 
to  the  dividing  ranges  between  the  rivers  Gbx)se  and  Gox,  and  it  was 
really  in  steadily  adhering  to  this  design  that  they  succeeded.  On 
the  19th  they  began  to  ascend  the  second  range,  and  obtained  a  view 
of  the  settlement  they  had  left  behind,  and  fixed  the  locality  by 
compass  bearings.  At  a  little  distance  further  on  they  found  a 
cairn  of  stones,  which  they  concluded  had  been  made  by  Bass  or 
Caylej.  The  place  has  since  been  called  "Gayley*s  Bepulse.*'  They 
now  went  forward  through  a  country  unknown,  but,  satisfied  they  had 
gone  further  than  any  other  Europeans,  they  persevered,  making  a 
few  miles  each  day  through  dense  underwood,  over  rocky  precipices 
and  deep  gorges.  On  the  28th  they  began  their  descent,  and  ''  con- 
trived to  get  their  horses  down  the  mountain  by  cutting  a  small 
trencb  with  a  hoe  to  prevent  them  from  slipping,  where  they  again 
tasted  firesh  grass  lor  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  forest  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.*'  They  had  thus  accomplished 
their  task,  and  left  Mount  York  behind  them.  Traces  of  their 
camps  are  still  visible.  I  myself  saw  not  long  since  on  a  tree  growing 
on  Pulpit  Hill  the  W.  L.  cut  deeply  into  the  wood.  It  was  still 
per£dotly  legible,  although  sixty  years  had  passed  away. 

This  mountain  region  is  composed  of  sandstone,  which  by  the 
action  of  water  has  been  cut  away,  quite  perpendicularly  in  places, 
forming  deep  gorges  or  canons,  of  which  the  bottoms  are  strewed 
with  immense  fragments  that  have  fallen,  and  overgrown  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  creepers  and  undergrowth,  through  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  out  a  track.  Mr.  Wentworth  himself  told  me 
of  the  determination  their  party  made  to  keep  to  the  lidges  as  much 
as  possible,  no  matter  how  circuitous  their  route,  and  it  seems  at  the 
present  day  as  if  these  ridges  had  been  designed  by  Providence  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  road.    These  worthies  did  a  great  work  for 
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the  Colony,  and  Qovemor  Maeqnarie  at  once  availed  himBelf  of 
their  discoveries  by  sending  Surveyor  Evans  to  follow  the  marked 
track  to  its  end  and  continue  his  explorations.  Evans  thoroughly 
carried  out  the  Governor's  instructions,  and  returned  with  an 
excellent  report  of  the  land,  which  he  described  as  being  "  equal  to 
every  demand  which  this  Colony  may  have  for  extension  of  tillage 
and  pasture  lands  for  a  century  to  come."  A  road  was  roughly  made 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  opened  on  the  21st  January,  1815. 
Major  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Mitchell  later  on  surveyed  and  con- 
structed a  properly  graded  road,  which  has  been  always  known  as 
the  Great  Western  Boad. 

I  have  somewhat  diverged  from  my  proper  track  in  speaking  of 
this  great  undertaking,  but  in  reality  it  was  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Colony.  Had  it  been  earlier 
accomplished  many  difficulties  which  had  arisen  from  time  to  time 
would  never  have  existed,  as  on  the  wide  western  slopes  there  waa 
foxmd  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  only  wanting  to  be  ploughed  and 
sown  to  produce  most  abundant  crops. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  with  the  material  progress  of  the 
Colony,  which  at  first  was  necessarily  slow,  on  account  of  the 
varied  and  almost  interminable  difficulties  which  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Privation  and  hard  work  are  incident  to  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country.  The  wilderness  must  be  cleared.  Trees  of 
gigantic  magnitude  have  to  be  felled  and  their  roots  grubbed  before 
the  plough  can  do  its  work  and  tillage  be  commenced.  Fences* 
must  be  put  up,  and  some  kind  of  houses,  with  bams  and  staUeSr 
erected.  These  things  take  time,  and  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
work,  causing  even  the  hardiest  and  most  courageous  to  despond* 
Macarthur  writes,  in  1818:  ''My  feeble  attempt  to  introduce 
merino  sheep  still  creeps  on  almost  unheeded,  and  altogether 
unassisted.  Few  of  the  settlers  can  be  induced  to  take  the  trouble 
requisite  to  improve  their  flocks.".  But  we  have  seen  how  the  diffi- 
culties  arose,  and  how  they  were  gradually  surmounted  until  a 
time  had  arrived  when  the  pastoral  resources  of  the  country  could 
be  utilised. 

At  this  period  the  cattle  numbered  807,219,  and  Hbe  sheep 
4,990,178.  Scarcely  any  improvements  had  been  made  on  the 
land,  and  no  fencing,  with  the  exception  of  a  horse  paddock,  was. 
found  on  any  sheep  run.  The  sheep  were  shepherded  by  day  and 
folded  at  night  to  prevent  destruction  by  native  dogs.  Strychnine 
had  not  been  thought  of  for  these  pests,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
hunt  them  out  of  their  rocky  fastnesses.    Many  sheep  were  killed^ 
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and  in  the  panic  oansed  when  attacked,  large  nomhers  were  trodden 
down  and  destroyed  in  the  crash.  It  was  a  great  benefit  when  it 
was  discovered  that  these  native  dogs  would  take  a  bait  charged 
with  a  small  dose  of  this  powerful  poison.  Their  destruction  has 
been  so  rapid  in  consequence  that  in  a  few  years  the  Dingo  will  be 
extinct. 

A  pastoral  era  set  in^  and  lands  were  occupied  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. Enterprising  men  took  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  great  interior,  where  there  was  room  enough 
for  all,  and,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  camped  or  squatted  down 
with  ihem,  waiting  patiently  until  the  few  became  hundreds,  and 
hundreds  thousands,  and  thousands  tens  of  thousands.  Thus 
originated  the  term  squatter,  which  has  since  become  so  well  known 
in  Australasian  history. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  live  stock  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  fat  sheep  became  unsaleable  for  want  of  a  more  extended 
market.  Qloomy  forebodings  and  a  general  despondency  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  future.  A  happy  thought,  however,  suggested 
itself  to  a  shrewd  and  far-seebg  colonist,  which  developed  a 
new  industry  and  again  brought  about  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  Henry  O'Brien,  of  Yass,  had  read  in  books  of  travels  that 
on  the  wild  steppes  of  Asiatic  Bussia  the  Tartars  slaughtered 
their  cattle  and  extracted  the  tallow,  which  found  a  ready  sale 
in  Europe,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  Australians  did  the 
same  sort  of  thing  with  their  sheep  a  considerable  value  per 
head  would  be  permanently  established,  as  there  was  practically  an 
unlimited  demand  for  tallow  in  European  markets.  His  experi- 
ment was  successful,  and  in  January,  1848,  he  made  the  fact  known 
to  the  Colony.  Tallow  was  a  product  that  would  not  deteriorate 
in  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  could  be  extracted  without  skilled 
labour  simply  by  boiling  the  sheep.  This  adaptation  of  the 
Bnssian  system  was  an  immense  boon  to  the  Colony.  '<  Boiling 
down"  became  general,  and  continued  in  force  tmtil  another 
great  discovery  brought  about  another  and  a  better  state  of 
things. 

With  varying  success  the  Colony  progressed  until  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  seemed  likely  to  denude  Australia  of  its  popu- 
lation. Himdreds  of  men  emigrated  during  1850,  causing  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  Colony,  for  nothing  had,  up  to  this 
time,  transpired  to  reveal  the  treasures  hidden  in  Australia.  In 
May,  1851,  gold  was  found  to  exist  in  payable  quantities ;  people 
mahed  firom  all  parts  to  the  diggings ;  the  attention  of  the  entire 
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world  was  directed  to  Aastralia ;  population  flocked  to  her  shoree, 
and  at  once  gave  the  country  a  national  character. 

Gold  had  previously  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  by  Count 
Strzelecki,  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  and  others,  but  the  fact  had  not 
publicly  been  made  known.  It  was  not  until  1851  that  any  practical 
results  were  obtained.  At  that  period  Mr.  Edward  Hammond 
Hargreaves,  a  gentleman  who  had  visited  New  South  Wales  previous 
to  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
attracted  by  its  reputed  richness,  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  geological  features,  the  schistoze  rocks,  and  the  quartz  reefe  of 
California  to  what  he  had  seen  in  Australia,  and  he  was  induced  to 
return  in  order  to  "  prospect "  the  country  to  the  west  of  Bathurst. 
Here  he  fell  in  with  Messrs.  Toms  and  Lyster,  and  together  they 
went  to  Lewisponds  Creek  and  found  gold.  Mr.  Hargreaves  had 
brought  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the  rude  mining  appliances  in  use 
on  the  Sacramento,  and  was  the  first  to  make  a  gold-digger's  cradle 
in  Australia,  thus  rendering  it  easy  to  extract  the  gold  from  the 
wash  dirt.  In  doing  this  he  was  the  pioneer  of  gold  mining  in 
Australia,  for  while  others  knew  of  the  existence  [of  the  precious 
metal,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hargreaves  it  had  never  been 
collected  in  payable  quantities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  gold  discovery  in 
relation  to  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony.  It  brought  the 
observance  of  the  whole  world  to  bear  on  Australia.  It  induced 
men  to  leave  England  and  try  their  fortunes  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  There  were  then,  as  doubtless  there  are  nowt 
thousands  of  young  men  who,  like  the  ''hardy  Norseman,"  felt 
that — 

**  Too  narrow  was  their  natiye  home 
For  hearts  so  bold  and  free." 

And  what  more  could  lovers  of  the  adventurous  want  than  to  go  to 
the  Australian  gold  fields  to  seek  their  fortune  ?  The  stories  cur- 
rent as  to  the  fiftbulous  richness  of  the  new  El  Dorado  were  calculated 
to  inspire  not  only  the  credulous,  but  the  strong,  sound,  sober- 
minded  man  of  common  sense,  who  meant  to  better  his  condition, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Emigration  to  Australia  commenced  in  earnest,  and  the  Colonies 
were  forced  forward  with  a  speed  before  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thousands  owe  their  first  start  in  life  to  the  gold 
they  obtained  at  the  diggings.  Victoria  had  separated  from  New 
South  Wales  in  the  year  of  the  gold  discovery,  and  as  her  gold 
fields  were  the  richer  and  her  port  the  nearer,  not  only  Europeans, 
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bat  nnmbers  from  the  other  Colonies  migrated  there.  A  mighty 
rush  sefc  in,  so  that  her  population  at  one  mighty  bound,  so  to 
speaky  went  ahead  of  the  Mother  Colony.  New  South  Wales  also 
benefited  largely,  and  although  labourers  were  for  several  years 
scarce,  agriculture  slowly  went  forward.  Better  prices  were  obtained 
for  fat  stock,  as  the  demand  had  so  rapidly  increased :  in  short, 
overy  one  was  benefited  more  or  less,  as  a  better  market  had  been 
opened  for  their  produce.  Gold  mining  prospered,  and  large  quan- 
tities were  almost  immediately  exported  to  England.  From  this 
period  prosperity  was  assured.  Colonial  a£Eiedrs  progressed  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unknown  in  history.  Constitutional  government 
had  been  established,  political  freedom  secured,  and  liberty  un- 
trammelled laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  Australian  nation. 

And  here  let  me  commence  to  give  a  statement  of  our  actual 
resources,  and  the  progress  made  in  their  development ;  dealing 
with  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  proper  as  it  now  exists, 
and  bringing  the  figures  down  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  New  South  Wales  is  its  mineral 
wealth — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  quicksilver,  bismuth, 
coal,  and  iron  are  scattered  more  or  less  profusely  throughout.  In  a 
compilation  made  by  the  Government  authorities  it  is  shown  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  metals  and  minerals  produced  has  been 
as  follows :  Value  mined  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  the  end  of 
1888  was  ig61,064,754,  made  up  of  the  following  amounts  :  Gold, 
Jg85,828,887 ;  silver,  £208,917;  coal,  iB14,406,214 ;  kerosene, 
shale,  iS756,022 ;  tin,  £5,997,590  ;  copper,  £4,115,486  ;  iron, 
£181,489;  antimony,  £51,468 ;  lead,  £5,885;  asbestos,  £898; 
bismuth,  £8,540  ;  mixed  minerals,  £12,286.  The  number  of 
miners  employed  in  New  South  Wales  in  1884  exceeded  16,000, 
engaged  in  the  following  mines  :  Alluvial  gold,  4,524  ;  quartz 
ditto,  1,984 ;  tin,  2,498 ;  copper,  1,177;  bismuth,  12  ;  coal,  5,481. 
The  total  area  under  mineral  lease  and  application  to  lease  exceeds 
111,000  acres.  In  1884  the  mineral  output  of  New  South  Wales 
amounted  in  value  to  £8,008,831.  The  coal  alone  was  £1,808,077 ; 
shale,  £72,176  ;  gold,  £886,690 ;  silver  bars,  £19,780 ;  silver  lead 
ore^  £128,174;  copper  regulus  and  ore,  £416,179;  tin  ingots  and 
ore,  £521,587 ;  antimony  and  ore,  £6,458 ;  bismuth,  £2,770 ;  iron, 
£1,747;  sUver  sent  from  Silverton,  £800,000.  The  minerals 
exported  in  1884  were  valued  at  £2,250,171,  and  the  total  output 
of  the  Colony  to  the  end  of  that  year  was  worth  £64,068,585. 

Gold  has  fluctuated  in  its  yield  consequent  on  the  working  out 
of  old,  and  the  discovery  of  new  fields ;  the  total  amount  raised  to 
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the  end  of  last  year  (1884)  was  9,601,541  oz.,  valued  at  abont 
£87,260,000  sterling.  An  immense  area  of  country  is  known  to 
be  anriferoos,  that  included  in  proclaimed  gold  fields  approximating 
to  86,500  square  miles.  In  all  probability  gold  mining  is  only  in  its 
infiemoy,  and  with  skilful  organisation  and  better  mining  appUances, 
greater  results  will  be  obtained  from  poorer  materials. 

I  may  mention  that  at  the  celebrated  Hill  End  workings  at 
Tambaroora,  some  of  the  vein  stuff  was  fabulously  rich,  and  quartas 
was  crushed  which  yielded  over  1,000  oz.  to  the  ton.  From 
Hotterman*s  mine  I  saw  a  slab  of  gold  ore  raised  which  weighed 
680  lbs.,  and  contained  over  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  and  the  Sydney 
Mint  returns  from  416  tons  of  stone  gave  16,280  oz.,  of  a  value  of 
£68,284. 

There  is  also  a  wondrous  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange, 
at  Lucknow,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Ophir,  and  on  the 
Bummerhill  Creek,  known  as  the  Wentworth,  where,  on  the  surface, 
the  gold  was  found  in  a  conglomerate,  of  which  the  cementing  sub- 
stance was  oxide  of  iron.  In  depth  these  oxides  changed  to  sulphides, 
and  in  connection  with  the  gold  is  also  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver.  Bunches  of  ore  are  formed  in  pockets,  or 
bonanzas^  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that  found  in  the  celebrated 
Gomstock  lode,  in  America.  The  difference  consists  simply  in 
there  being  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  and  less  silver  in  the 
Wentworth  ores.  It  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  often  yields  over 
2,000  oz.  of  gold  and  BOO  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  gold- 
bearing  rocks  in  this  locality  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  basalt, 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which 
makes  it  di£Scult  and  expensive  to  prospect.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  in  the  future  this  will  be  accomplished, 
and  mines  discovered  quite  as  rich  as  the  Wentworth. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  many  valuable  silver  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  New  South  Wales  wiU  shortly  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  silver-producing  countries.  Gold  miners  in 
seeking  for  gold,  which  is  almost  invariably  found  in  a  pure  state, 
often  neglect  minerals  that  may  be  more  valuable,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  no  appearance  of  being  metalliferous.  This  was  the 
case  at  Mitchell's  Creek,  at  a  mine  called  Sunny  Comer.  There  the 
valuable  silver  ore  was  thrown  by  as  useless,  or  passed  through  the 
stamping  battery  and  was  altogether  lost.  It  was  known,  however, 
that  the  ores  contained  silver,  and  through  the  enterprise  of  several 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  discovery,  the  process  known  as 
the  <*  Pacific  Smelter  "  was  introduced,  and  proved  highly  successful. 
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The  lodes  about  this  locality  are  large  and  numerotis,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  vast  silver  industry  becoming  established. 
The  *'  Barrier  Banges,"  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  have  also  been  proved  to  be  rich  in 
silver.  Many  mines  have  been  opened,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the 
geological  surveyor,  says  he  examined  eighty-one  lodes,  and  many 
others  exist  which  he  did  not  inspect.  These  ranges,  which  are 
almost  surrounded  by  open  salt-bush  plains,  extend  for  150  miles 
In  a  N.N.E.  direction,  varying  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  lodes  until  the  country  shaU  have  been 
thoroughly  prospected,  and  means  provided  for  smelting  the  ores  in 
the  district.  At  present  the  ore  is  roughly  dressed,  and  the  best  of 
it  sent  to  England  for  metallurgic  treatment.  The  only  idea  that 
can  be  formed  as  to  its  richness  is  that,  after  deducting  the  charges, 
including  hand  dressing,  the  carriage  of  the  ore  some  180  miles  by 
tram  and  150  by  railway  to  the  seaboard,  freight,  &c.,  to  England, 
the  price  realised  leaves  a  large  margin  of  profit. 

At  EmmaviUe  an  important  discovery  has  also  been  made,  of 
which  the  geological  surveyor,  Mr.  David,  says :  "  Bising  in  places 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
silver  lode  forms  a  conspicuous  wall-like  mass  as  it  strikes  through 
the  altered  rocks.  It  is  a  kind  of  breccia,  and  the  lode  can  be 
traced  for  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  surfiEuse.  The  width 
of  the  lode  and  its  branches  varies  from  one  to  six  yards,  but  the 
metalliferous  portion,  as  flEff  as  can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  is 
nowhere  more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
centre  of  the  lode.  The  chief  ores  found  in  this  lode  up  to  the  present 
are  galena,  copper  pyrites,  mispickel,  and  a  variety  of  grey  copper 
containing  silver  and  gold.  Much  of  the  galena  is  fine  grained, 
and  has  returned  silver  at  the  rate  of  148  oz.  per  ton.  Six  assays 
made  from  the  same  sample  of  this  mineral  yielded  on  an  average 
at  the  rate  of  492  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  gold  at  the  rate  of,  at  least 
18  oz.  to  the  ton.  One  assay  gave  as  much  as  81oz.  of  gold,  and 
others  merely  a  trace.  Several  assays  of  the  yellow  and  green 
surfiebce  ores  gave  silver  at  the  rate  of  from  24  oz.  to  891  oz.  to  the 
ton.  Their  composition  is  di£Eicult  to  determine,  as  they  are  much 
weakened.  As,  however,  the  ore  yields  metallic  silver  on  being 
heated  alone  in  a  fdmace,  chlorides  or  bromides  are  probably 
present.  The  lode  is  metalliferous,  to  some  extent,  vertically. 
This  is  proved  by  the  natural  sections  afforded  by  the  gidlies,  which 
cross  the  line  of  strike,  and  have  worn  it  down  in  places  over  a 
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hundred  feet,  showing  it  to  be  silver  bearing  throughout,  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  levels.  The  occurrence  of  antimony  ores,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  its  minerals,  and  the  persistence  of  its  strike, 
argae  well  for  its  permanence.'* 

Copper  mines  have  been  worked  since  1856,  since  which  time 
vast  quantities  of  the  metal  have  been  produced,  and  over 
£4,600,000  pounds  worth  exported.  The  copper-producing  country, 
according  to  the  geological  survey,  covers  an  area  of  4,296,000 
acres.  There  are  still  remaining  numerous  tracks  of  country  to  be 
explored,  which  will  largely  increase  this  area.  Many  of  the 
lodes  at  present  in  work  are  very  large,  and  the  ores  yield  a  high 
percentage  of  copper. 

Tin  was  not  known  as  an  export  from  New  South  Wales  until 
1872,  although  its  occurrence  was  made  known  by  the  Eev.  W.  B. 
Clarke  in  1852.  The  metal  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  ranks 
with  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  English  market.  There 
appear  to  be  almost  unlimited  deposits  of  tin  ore,  and  the  value 
annually  exported  exceeds  that  of  gold.  During  the  last  twelve 
years,  tin  valued  at  an  amount  of  over  £6,500,000  sterling  has 
been  exported  from  this  Colony.  Of  other  minerals  I  will  quote 
from  a  precis  made  from  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Department, showing  conclusively  their  variety  and  abundance: — 

"  The  quantity  of  tin  raised  in  the  Colony  was  6,665  tons  in  1884, 
valued  at  £521,587,  against  896  tons  in  1871,  valued  at  £47,708. 
Taking  ingots  and  ore  together,  the  export  as  regards  quantity 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  quantity  of  tin 
produced  in  and  exported  from  New  South  Wales  since  the  opening 
of  the  fields  to  the  end  of  1884  is  86,728  tons,  value  £6,519,177. 

"Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  occur  in  many  widely-separated 
districts.  The  principal  ore  is  hematite.  Titaniferous  iron  is 
abundant  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  found  usually  with  alluvial 
gold;  as  at  Ophir,  Mudgee,  and  Wellington,  in  the  country  of 
Wellington ;  Bathurst,  Bingera,  county  of  Murchison ;  and  Uralla, 
country  of  Sandon,  in  the  diamond  drift.  Large  rolled  masses- 
occur  at  Uralla.  Ilmenite,  menaccanite,  nigirine,  and  iserine  are 
said  to  occur  with  gold,  garnets,  and  chrysolites  in  the  Five-mile 
Flat  Creek,  Cudgegong  Biver,  in  the  Lachlan  and  at  Talbragar, 
with  magnetite ;  also  near  Wagga  Wagga,  county  of  Wynyard,  and 
the  Bocky  Biver,  county  of  Hardinge.  In  several  places  there  are 
boal,  limestone,  and  iron  in  immediate  proximity.  At  Mittagong 
and  Jamberoo  in  the  south,  and  at  Lithgow  and  other  localities  in 
the  west,  iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities   The  principal  silver 
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mines  are  in  the  western  and  northern  districts.  The  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  bismuth  occur  also  in  several  localities.  Lead  ores, 
chiefly  galena,  are  found  in  the  following  and  other  localities : — 
Mount  GrosTenor,  Peel  (near  Bathurst),  Glen  Innes,  Yass, 
Woolgarlo  (near  Yass),  Mylora  (near  Yass,)  Darby's  Run  (near 
Tingha),  Brook  Creek,  Oundaroo,  Silverdale  (near  Bowning), 
Bookham  (in  the  county  of  Harden),  Bavenswood,  Wiseman's 
Creek,  Murrumburrah,  Canberra  Plains,  Winterton  Mine  (at 
Mitchell's  Creek,  Bungonia,  Peelwood,  and  near  Bombala. 
Cinnabar  is  found  in  the  Mudgee  district.  Antimony  ores  have 
been  found  in  numerous  parts  of  New  South  Wales ;  the 
principal  lodes  occur  in  the  Macleay,  Armidale,  Clarence,  and 
Cndgegong  districts.  Those  on  the  Munga  Creek,  near  the  Macleay 
Biver,  traverse  sedimentary  rock  of  Devonian  age.  The  ore 
consists  of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  occurs  in 
irregular  bunches,  occasionally  of  a  considerable  size,  enclosed 
in  a  quartz  matrix,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  lodes. 
One  of  the  lodes  near  Armidale  contains  free  gold  plainly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye."  Until  quite  recently  the  colonial  antimony  ores 
have  been  quite  neglected,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
some  of  the  lodes  have  been  worked,  especially  in  the  Macleay  and 
Armidale  districts,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  out- 
pat  of  this  mineral  will  largely  increase.  The  quantity  and  value 
of  antimony  exported  from  Sydney  to  the  end  of  1888  was  2,591 
tons;  value,  ^951,468.  Diamonds,  opals,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
other  gems  have  been  found  in  various  parts.  The  number  of 
diamonds  found  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  1880  was 
estimated  at  10,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  carats,  or  16*2 
grains.  Diamonds  are  known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities 
in  various  parts  of  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  they  were 
discovered  so  far  back  as  1851,  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fact.  In  1867  numerous  diamonds  were  found  by  gold-diggers  in 
the  Mudgee  district,  and  in  1869  diamond  working  was  commenced 
in  a  systematic  manner.  The  richest  finds  of  diamonds  have, 
however,  been  at  Bingera^  where  during  the  last  ten  years  many 
hundreds  have  been  discovered.  In  1884,  at  Doctor's  Creek, 
Bingera,  the  Australian  Mining  Company  obtained  1,193  diamonds, 
weighing  254  carats,  worth  22s.  per  carat.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  Bingera  diamonds  are  obtained  are  much  the  same  as 
the  Mudgee,  where  the  gems  are  procured  from  outliers  of  an  old 
river-drift  which  had  in  parts  been  protected  from  denudation  by  a 
capping  of  hard  compact  basalt.    This  drift  is  made  up  mostly  of 
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boulders  and  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  agate,  quartzite,  flinty  slate, 
silicified  wood,  slate,  sandstone,  and  abundance  of  coarse  sand 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay.  Diamonds  are  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Colony.  From  the  Borah  tin  mine,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Gope*s  Creek  with  the  Gwydir,  200  were  obtained  in  a 
few  months.  Out  of  a  batch  of  eigthy-six,  averaging  1  carat  1  grain 
each,  the  largest  weighed  6*5  grains.  Diamonds  have  been  found 
on  most  of  the  alluvial  tin  workings  at  Cope's,  Newstead,  Vegetable 
and  Middle  Creeks,  also  in  the  Stanifer,  Buby,  and  the  Britannia 
Tin  mines,  in  the  Tingha  division,  near  the  Big  Biver,  Auburn  Yale, 
and  in  the  Berrima  district.  In  colour,  the  diamonds  vary  from 
colourless  and  transparent  to  various  shades  of  straw-yellow,  brown, 
light-green  and  black.  One  of  a  rich  dark-green  was  found  in  the 
form  of  a  flattened  hemitrope  octohedron.  The  most  common 
crystalline  forms  which  have  been  met  with  are  the  octohedron,  the 
hemitrope  octohedron,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  the  triakis  and 
hexakis  octohedron,  but  they  are  all  usually  more  or  less  rounded. 
The  flattened  triangular  hemitrope  crystals  are  very  common.  One 
specimen  of  the  deltoidal  dodecahedron  was  met  with.  The  lustre 
is  usually  brilliant  or  adamantine,  but  occasionally  they  have  a  dull 
appearance.  This  want  of  lustre  is  not  due  to  any  coating  of 
foreign  matter  or  to  the  same  cause  as  the  dulness  of  less  hard  and 
water- worn  crystals,  but  it  is  due  to  the  surface  being  covered  with 
innumerable  edges  or  angles  belonging  to  the  structure  of  the  crystaL 
These  reflect  the  light  irregularly  at  all  angles,  and  give  the  stone 
its  frosted  appearance. 

Coal,  the  most  useful  of  all  minerals,  and  the  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  mankind  in  developing  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
in  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Colony  in  the  most  lavish  profusion,  for  New  South  Wales  pos- 
Bcsses  the  richest,  most  accessible,  and  extensive  coal  and  cannel- 
coal  seams  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  must  eventually 
make  it  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies.  The 
approximate  area  of  the  carboniferous  strata  is  estimated  at  25,000 
square  miles,  and  thick  coal  seams  crop  out  along  the  coast  and 
mountain  ranges  from  Pier  Head,  near  Lake  Macquarie,  to  New- 
castle Harbour,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  coal  basin.  From  Coal  Cliff  to  near  Shoalhaven,  a  distance 
of  45  miles  at  the  southern  side  of  it,  and  on  the  western  side  at 
the  Blue  Mountains,  Lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawang,  &c.,  thick  coal 
and  cannel-coal  seams  crop  out  idongside  the  railway  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  western  interior,  and  in  the  gorges  and  gullies  on 
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each  side  of  the  line;   whilst  on    the    Sonthem  and  Western 
Bailwajs  similar  outcrops  of  coal  and  cannel-coal  occur. 

The  mines,  first  opened  in  1802,  are  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is  from  there  that  the  Colony  obtains 
its  largest  supply,  where  the  shipment  of  coal  is  carried  on  by 
hydraulic  and  steam  cranes,  and  shoots,  capable  of  loading  16,200 
tons  per  day. 

The  production  of  coal  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late  years. 
In  1888  only  828  tons  were  raised,  whilst  in  1884  ttie  total  output 
was  2,749,109  tons,  valued  at  £1,808,077.  There  were  64  coal  and 
shale  mines  in  operation,  employing  5,500  hands.  The  year's 
exports  reached  1,690,768  tons,  valued  at  £981,045.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  only  cover  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  country,  or  about  4,000  square  miles, 
and  that  nevertheless  the  output  of  this  mineral  in  the  Mother  Country 
is  upwards  of  120,000,000  tons  per  annum,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  proportions  to  which  the  coal 
trade  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  expected  to  grow  hereafter. 

In  certain  districts  immense  seams  of  coal  are  found  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  an  abundance  of  iron  ores,  lime- 
stone, and  fire-clay.  Hence  nature  seems  to  have  indicated  New 
South  Wales  as  the  great  manuiiftcturing  colony  of  the  Australian 
group. 

The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  for  steam,  household,  smelting, 
and  gaa  purposes,  and  the  largest  exports  are  to  Victoria,  Hong 
Eong,  San  Francisco,  South  Australia,  Manila,  Japan,  Valparaiso, 
Honolulu,  India,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland,  more 
than  1,000  vessels  being  annually  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

The  average  price  of  the  northern  coal  in  1884  was  9s.  10*16d. 
per  ton,  of  the  southern  10s.  4d.,  and  western  5s.  5*22d.  per  ton. 

The  result  of  careful  investigation  is  to  prove  that  the  coal  from 
the  northern  coal-field  of  New  South  Wales  is  practically  equal  for 
all  purposes  to  the  best  English  coal ;  for  the  use  of  steamers  it 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  perfect  combustion,  with  free- 
dom  from  smoke.  The  coals  of  the  southern  coast  district  differ 
from  those  of  the  northern  coal-field  in  having  generally  a  duller 
appearance,  higher  specific  gravity,  more  ash,  and  less  volatile 
hydro-carbons — ^in  which  they  approach  more  closely  the  Welsh 
steam  coal.  The  coals  from  the  western  district  differ  considerably 
from  the  others,  and  are  similar  to  what  is  known  as  Scotch  Splint. 
Very  hard  and  semi-anthracitic,  they  are  specially  suitable  for 
smelting  purposes. 
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A  yariety  of  cannel-coal  commonly  called  *' kerosene  shale/' 
similar  to  the  once  famous  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but 
yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  than 
the  Scotch  Boghead,  occurs  in  saucer-shaped  deposits  from  a  few 
inches  to  five  feet  thick.  The  richest  quaUty  yields  upwards  of  150 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an 
illuminating  power  of  88  to  48  sperm  candles,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
Colonies,  for  gas  purposes.  Two  companies  manufacture  petroleum, 
shale  oil,  and  other  products  therefrom.  The  quantity  raised  in 
1884  was  81,618  tons,  valued  at  d672,176.  This  industry  was 
founded  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  present  Agent-General  of  New 
South  Wales. 

I  may  mention  that  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  iron ; 
first  at  the  Fitzroy  works,  where  a  large  deposit  of  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  exists ;  and  at  Lithgow  Valley,  where  the  ore  used 
was  hematite.  While  both  T^orks  succeeded  in  turning  out  iron  of 
the  very  best  quality,  neither  resulted  in  a  commercial  sncoess. 
As,  however,  ores  of  the  richest  class  in  great  abundance  exist  in 
immediate  connection  with  good  seams  of  coal,  manganese,  and 
limestone,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  simply  a  question 
for  the  future,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  colony. 

The  pastoral  industry  of  Australia  was  the  first  to  develop  itself, 
a  fact  which  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  In  a  country  of  compa- 
ratively unlimited  extent,  covered  with  natural  grasses  and  herbage, 
stock-breeding  could  not  fail  to  be  successful,  and  statistics  oon-^ 
clusively  prove  that  it  has  been  the  backbone  of  Australia's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  In  1792  the  live  stock  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  was  then  the  whole  of  Australia,  consisted  only  of  28  bulls 
and  cows,  11  horses,  105  sheep,  48  pigs,  and  a  few  goats.  In  1882 , 
or  during  a  period  of  90  years,  these  had  increased  to  almost  in- 
credible numbers,  as  follows :  7,177,581  cattle,  58,500,000  sheep, 
850,000  horses,  and  458,500  pigs  !  These  numbers  only  include 
the  live  stock  of  New  ^South  Wales  and  the  two  Colonies  which 
separated  from  her,  viz.,  Victoria  and  Queensland,  although  Tas- 
mania and  South  Australia,  as  well  as  Western  Australia  and  New 
Zealf^d,  have  been  chiefly  stocked  from  the  offspring  of  the  Mother 
Colony.  In  the  annals  of  the  world's  history  no  country  can  show 
such  a  marvellous  progress  in  pastoral  enterprise. 
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These  sheep  are  the  prodnce  of  those  29  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Goyemor  Phillip  and  a  few  others 
which  came  from  India;  and  although  in  1792  the  whole  stock 
amounted  to  only  105,  three  years  later  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  John 
Maoarthnr,  of  Camden,  had  a  flock  of  over  a  thousand.  It  is 
chiefly  to  this  gentleman's  forethought,  skill,  and  energy  that  wool- 
growing  in  Australia  made  such  pronounced  progress.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1804,  says  Mr.  Macarthur,  «  some  of  the  most 
eminent  manu&cturers  of  woollen  cloth  in  England  saw  by  accident 
some  specimens  of  the  wool  I  had  raised  in  New  South  Wales ;  its 
qualities  were  so  fine  that  it  induced  them  to  find  me  out  and  to 
make  particular  inquiries  how  and  in  what  manner  this  wool  had 
been  raised.  On  my  communicating  to  them  all  I  knew  upon  the 
subject,  they  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  be  enabled  in 
time  to  supply  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  with  the  whole 
quantity  of  fine  wool  which  was  then  with  great  difficulty  obtained 
firom  Spain ;  and  such  was  the  importance  they  attached  to  this, 
that  they  signified  their  determination  to  communicate  their  opinion 
to  Government  by  memorial,  which  was  soon  afterwards  done.  In 
consequence  of  those  memorials  being  sent  in  I  was  directed  to 
attend  a  privy  council,  before  whom  I  was  particularly  examined 
as  to  the  state  of  my  flocks  and  their  probable  improvement.  The 
privy  council  were  so  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  the  under- 
taking, that  they  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it 
should  be  encouraged,  and  Lord  Camden  was  pleased  to  order  me 
a  grant  of  6,000  acres  of  land  in  a  particular  situation  which 
I  had  pointed  out  to  his  lordship;  at  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  that  I  was  to  be  supplied  with 
shepherds.*' 

How  it  came  about  that  this  extraordinarily  fine  wool  came  to  be 
produced  was  entirely  the  result  of  accident.  Fine-wooled  sheep  of 
the  Escurial  breed  had  been  presented  to  the  Dutch  Government 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  some  of  these  passed  from  the  Dutch 
Gh>vemment  to  Colonel  Gordon  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  service.  Colonel  Gordon 
was  killed,  and  these  sheep  were  sold  by  his  widow.  The  Reliance 
and  the  Supply ,  two  English  war  ships,  had  just  at  that  period 
arrived  at  the  Cape  for  the  purpose  of  taking  supplies  to  Sydney, 
and  twenty-nine  of  these  sheep  were  put  on  board  these  vessels, 
and  on  their  arrival  in  Sydney  Mr.  Macarthur  purchased  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could,  viz.,  three  rams  and  five  ewes.   The  rest  were 
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distributed  to  other  breeders.  It  was  only,  however,  Mr.  Macarthnr 
who  had  the  sagacity  of  keeping  the  breed  pure,  and  ten  years  later 
the  fine  strain  of  blood  had  disappeared  excepting  in  the  flock  of 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Macarthur  also  purchased  other  Spaniah 
sheep  from  the  flock  of  King  George  III.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
growth  of  fine  wool  was  established  in  New  South  Wales.  Many 
others  followed  the  lead  of  Macarthur,  and  sheep  were  imported 
to  the  Colony  from  Spain  and  France.  Careful  breeding  de- 
veloped the  best  types  of  the  New  South  Wales  merino,  for  accli- 
matisation had  modified  the  original  Spanish  type,  and  Australia 
now  stands  pre-eminent ;  for  at  the  French  International  Exhibition 
of  1878  New  South  Wales  obtained  the  Grande  Medaille  d'Honneur 
in  competition  against  the  whole  world. 

With  reference  to  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  Colony  generally  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  statistics  furnished  by  Mr. 
BoUeston,  C.M.G.,  in  1882.     He  says :    <*  We  commenced  the 
decennial  period  of  1872  to  1881  with  the  undermentioned  live 
stock— horses,  804,100 ;  cattle,  2,014,888 ;  sheep,  16,278,697.  We 
close  the   decennary  with— horses,   846,981;   cattle,   2,180,896; 
sheep,  88,062,854.    It  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  returns  of  livo 
stock  that  whilst  the  cattle  increased  by  over  a  million  head  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  period  under  review,  they  have  decreased 
by  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  last  five  years,  and  we  have  now 
to  record  an  increase  of  only  166,006  head  in  the  ten  years.    In 
our  sheep-fjGurming  operations  the  very  opposite  result  is  exhibited, 
as  the  numbers  are  more  than  doubled.  We  commenced  the  decade 
with  rather  over  16i  millions,  and  we  close  the  decade  with  over 
88  millions.    These  figures  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
Begistrar-General,  but  if  we  take  the  sworn  returns  under  the 
Sheep  Act  for  our  guide,  they  give  us  at  the  close  of  1881  no  leas 
than  87,279,205.    In  the  face  of  the  exceptionally  dry  seasons 
experienced  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  her  history  of  progress  that  the  main  pastoral 
industry  of  the  Colony  should  exhibit  such  expansion.    In  connec- 
tion with  this  increase  in  the  number  of  oar  sheep,  the  question 
that  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  is  this :  to  what  extent  our 
pasture  lands  will  enable  us  to  increase  our  production  of  live  stock, 
so  as  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  supply  in  Europe.     It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  production  of  meat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  equal  to  1,090,000  tons,  whilst  the  consumption  reaches 
1,740,000  tons,  showing  a  deficiency  of  650,000  tons  in  the  hozae 
supply.    It  is,  moreover,  known  that  the  continent  of  Europe   is 
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not  able  to  feed  its  own  population,  the  estimated  consumption 
being  in  excess  of  its  production  no  less  than  148,000  tons.  The 
statistics  also  reveal  the  fact  that  the  cattle  of  France  and  the 
Eheep  of  Great  Britain  are  declining  in  numbers,  whilst  the  average 
increase  of  the  population  of  Europe  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
three  millions  annually.  The  difficulties  of  conveyance  have  now 
been  overcome,  since  a  70-horse  power  engine  is  able  to  maintain 
a  temperature  6^  below  zero  in  a  chamber  capable  of  holding 
10,000  frozen  sheep,  or  250  tons  of  dead  meat.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  of  meat  supply  for  Europe  may  be 
formed  by  the  information  furnished  in  the  statistics  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  importation  of  meat  into  the  United  Kingdom  has 
risen  from  144,225  tons,  of  the  value  of  £7,708,000  in  the  year 
1870,  to  no  less  than  650,800  tons,  of  the  value  of  £26,612,000,  in 
the  year  1880.  The  increased  consumption  of  meat  in  Europe,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  not  only  attributable  to  the  increase  of  popu^- 
lation,  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  higher  wages  that  manufac- 
turing industry  has  introduced  amongst  tiie  masses." 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  land  occupied  for> 
grazing  purposes  have  been  chiefly  in  fencing  the  runs  into  paddocks 
by  means  of  iron  or  steel  wire  fences,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  employing  shepherds.    It  has  also  been  proved  that  sheep  thrive  ^ 
better  in  being  allowed  to  lie  out  on  the  run  and  feed  wbeo  they^ 
feel  inclined,  and  are  not  dogged  or  disturbed  in  being  driven  tO' 
their  pasture.    The  wool  is  also  better,  heavier  and  cleaner.    In 
these  paddocks  wells  have  been  sunk  and  provided  with  machinery 
for  raising  water,  tanks  have  been  excavated  and  dams  made,  so  as 
to  give  a  permanent  supply  of  water.    These  works  tend  materially 
to  increase  the  capability  of  the  runs  to  maintain  a  greater  number 
of  sheep,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  of  all  ia  the^. 
universal  practice  of  killing  the  timber  by  "  ring-barking,**  which, 
invariably  doubles  the  quantity  of  grass  and  makes  it  sweeter  and 
more  nutritious.    These  improvements  are  very  costly,  but  they. 
enable  the  management  of  stations  to  be  carried  on  much  more 
economicallyi  while  at  the  same  time  they  more  than  double*  the - 
produce.    A  very  general  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  high  olass^ 
of  wool,  and  the  particular  climate  of  the  district  studied  in  order- 
to  obtain  the  best  results.    No  part  of  the  world  could  possibly  be 
found  where  grazing  pursuits  could  be  followed  more  profitably,  as 
there  is  no  expense  to  be  incurred  in  housing  or  artificial  feeding 
during  the  winter.    Many  large  fortunes  have  beem  made  from 
small  beginnings  and  leased  lands  have  beea  Qonvfrted  into  real 
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estate.   The  average  clip  is  about  5i  or  6  lbs.  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
while  the  average  crop  of  lambs  is  about  80  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales 
amounted  to  £9,698,761  in  1888,  as  compared  with  £4,748,160  in 
1871.  The  pastoral  interest  is  constantly  increasing,  the  total  area 
of  land  leased  from  the  Government  for  grazing  purposes  is 
returned  at  229,820  square  miles.  There  is  also  an  immense  trade 
done  in  hides,  leather,  and  tallow. 

Agriculture  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Land  adapted  for  cultivation  is  practically  unlimited,  but  at 
present  wheat  growing  is  chiefly  done  in  the  high  lands  of  the 
Bathurst,  Orange,  Goulburn,  and  New  England  districts,  which  are 
situated  from  2,000  to  8,600  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  soil 
varies  according  to  its  situation.    Bich  light  loams,  dark  volcanic 
debris  and  alluvial  flats  are  all  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
country.    Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  are  the  principal  crops, 
and  the  total  area  under  cultivation  is  789,082  acres.    More  than 
76,000  persons  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.    While,  how- 
ever, only  the  above-mentioned  quantity  is  under  crop  the  extent  of 
agricultural  holdings  is  88,862,998  acres,  of  which  27,241,009  acres 
are  enclosed  and  the  remainder  unenclosed.    Excellent  potatoes 
are  grown,  and,  where  the  proper  cultivation  is  exhibited,  good  crops 
are  obtained.    There  was  also  over  a  thousand  tons  of  tobacco 
grown  during  the  year  1888-4.    In  this  year  the  area  of  land  in 
New  South  Wales  under  grain  crops  and  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  was  as  follows  : — Wheat,  289,767  acres  yielded  4,846,437 
bushels  ;  maize,  128,684  acres   yielded  4,688,604  bushels ;  barley^ 
6,081  acres  yielded  106,496  bushels ;  oats,  17,810i  acres  yielded 
876,686  bushels ;  rye,  1,140]^  acres  yielded  16,274  bushels  ;  millet, 
284}  acres  yielded  4,078^  bushels ;  sorghum  and  imphee,  64  acres, 
yielded  l,014i  tons.    The  acreage  and  produce  of  hay  crops  was — 
Wheat,  49,848i  acres  yielding  66,119  tons ;  barley,  2,168]  acres, 
yielding  2,786^  tons ;  oats,  107,461  acres  yielding  118,899i  tons  ; 
sown  grasses,   19,646i  acres,  yielding  67,488^  tons.    The  area 
under  green  crop  for  cattle  was — Maize  6,098  acres ;  barley,  2,849^ 
acres;  oats,  2,464^  acres;  rye,  1,786^  acres;  millet,  846  acres  ; 
sown  grasses,  91,601  acres ;  sorghum  and  imphee  8,899},  acres 
The  acreage  of  land  under  potatoes,  14,968}  acres ;  quantity  of 
potatoes  produced,  86,976}  tons. 

Sugar-growing  and  its  manufacture  have  together  become  a 
considerable  industry,  as  the  cane  will  grow  on  all  the  coast  land  to 
the  north  of  Sydney,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  steadily  in. 
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creases.  In  1888-4  the  area  cropped  amounted  to  14,985  acres,  of 
which  7,588  acres  produced  1,818,825  cwts.  of  sugar.  The  sugar- 
growing  districts  are  the  lands  lying  along  the  valleys  of  the 
northern  rivers,  where  there  are  many  feet  of  rich  alluvial  soiL 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  enterprise  in  the  establishment  of 
plantations,  but  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  sugar  in  England 
withholds  many  from  engaging  in  what  they  consider  a  somewhat 
risky  business.  The  average  yield  is  from  20  cwts.  to  40  cwts.  per 
acre.  The  various  varieties  of  imphee  are  largely  grown,  but  chiefly 
for  feeding  stock.  It  is  a  most  valuable  plant,  and  grows  luxuriantly 
all  over  the  Colony. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  for  wine-making  has  already  made 
material  progress,  and  no  doubt  should  be  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  Colony,  Excellent  wine  has  been  made,  and  at 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  subsequently  those  at  Bordeaux 
in  1882  and  Amsterdam,  it  took  a  good  place  in  competition  with 
the  European  wines.  The  vine  was  naturalised  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1820,  and  in  1881  Mr.  Busby  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and 
collected  a  valuable  assortment  of  plants  in  France  and  Germany. 
Sir  Wm.  Macarthur  also  spent  much  time  and  money  in  introduc- 
ing the  most  valuable  sorts  of  grapes,  and  the  Camden  vineyards 
have  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  character  of  the  wines  they  pro- 
duce. Large  areas  have  been  planted  in  the  Hunter  River  District 
and  aiao  at  Albury  on  the  Murray,  and  excellent  wine  made. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  Colonial 
wines  in  England,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  owing 
to  a  vitiated  taste.  The  public  of  England  have  been  accustomed, 
not  only  to  wines  strongly  brandied  or  otherwise  sophisticated,  but 
to  spurious  manufactured  wines.  If  Australian  wines  were  better 
known,  they  would  be  more  generally  used,  and  take  a  permanent 
position  among  the  better  class  of  wines  consumed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bonnard,  the  Secretary  to  the  New  South  Wales  Commission 
at  the  Bordeaux  and  Amsterdam  Exhibitions,  suggests  that  in  order 
that  Australian  wines  should  take  this  position  and  enable  them  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  England  and  Europe,  they  should 
be  introduced  by  the  vineyard  proprietors  themselves,  and  in  thefol- 
lowing  manner  :  A  syndicate  of  wine-growers  should  be  formed  in 
Sydney,  having  special  depots  in  London,  Havre,  and  Antwerp,  until 
the  names,  merits,  and  values  of  our  wines  thould  be  so  well  estab- 
lished that  the  European  consumers  and  Australian  growers  could 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  and  conduct  their  own  business, 
without  having  to  fear  the  influence  of  prejudices  or  the  conspiracy 
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of  a  ring,  and  without  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  protective 
association  merely  employing  sworn  wine  brokers,  in  the  nsnal 
way,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

That  Australasian  wines  will  at  some  future  time  command  a 
good  market  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  as  millions  of  acres  are 
well  adapted  to  their  growth,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  but  that 
their  production  will  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
Colony. 

The  judges  of  wines  at  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition  of 
1879,  consisting  of  representatives  from  every  wine-producing 
country  in  the  world,  recorded  an  unanimous  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  Australian  wines  are  on  the  whole  excellent  in  quality  and 
destined  to  enter  into  successful  competition  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  One  of  the  ju^es  (a  Frenchman)  compared  the  valleys  of 
the  Hunter  and  Paterson  with  those  of  the  Gironde  and  Garonne,, 
from  which  the  best  French  wines  were  obtained,  stating  that  as 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  former  are  both  favourable  to  wine  pro* 
duction,  the  wines  made  in  the  Colony  will  every  year  become 
more  like  the  celebrated  vintages  of  France.  The  yield  of  wine  has 
averaged  &om  100  gallons  to  700  gallons  per  acre,  though  certain 
kinds  of  grapes  have  produced  over  1,000  gallons  per  acre.  The 
area  of  land  occupied  by  vines  in  1888  was  4,878}  acres ;  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced  being  589,604  gallons,  of  brandy  4,162 
gallons,  and  of  grapes  for  table  use  the  quantity  picked  was  l,877f 
tons.    Fortunately  phylloxera  is  yet  unknown  in  this  Colony. 

The  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  has  lately  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Legislature,  the  Act  coming  into  operation  on  January 
1,  1885.  It  divides  the  Colony  into  three  Divisions,  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western.  The  Eastern  Division  comprises  the  coast 
district  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape  Howe  on  the 
south,  and  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  comprise  about  61,440,000 
acres.  The  Central  Division  has  been  similarly  estimated  to  com- 
prise about  58,880,000  acres.  The  Western  Division  has  been 
similarly  estimated  to  comprise  about  80,000,000  acres.  These 
divisions  are  accurately  described  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act 

Crown  lands  (irrespective  of  sales  without  competition  in  certain 
special  cases)  can  be  obtained  in  either  of  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  Conditional  purchases,  including  the  right  to  acquire  addi- 
tional  conditional  purchases. 

2.  Conditional  purchase  without  residence. 
8.  Conditional  lease. 

4.  Auction. 
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All  grants  tinder  the  Act  will  contain  a  resenration  of  minerals 
and  all  alienations  are  subject  to  special  provisions  as  to  the 
auriferoas  portion  thereof. 

Grown  lands  (with  certain  exceptions,  snoh  as  those  which  are 
under  lease,  or  within  leasehold  areas,  or  reserved  for  any  pur- 
pose or  dedicated  or  situated  within  population  areas,  or  in 
occupation  for  mining  purposes  or  containing  improvements) 
are  open  for  conditional  purchase  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Districts,  but  not  in  the  Western  (unless  within  special  areas 
proclaimed)  subject  to  certain  provisions  as  to  measurement, 
form,  &c.,  in  quantities  as  follows :  in  Eastern  Division,  40  acres 
and  not  exceeding  640  acres ;  in  Central  Division,  40  acres  and  not 
exceeding  2,660  acres.  By  Section  24  certain  provisions  are  made 
for  special  areas  in  all  three  Divisions.  The  applicant  must  b& 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  must  make  his  application  in 
person.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  2s. 
per  acre.  Within  three  months  of  confirmation  of  application  by 
the  liocal  Land  Board  he  must  commence  and  continue  bond  fide 
residence  during  five  years.  He  must  fence  within  two  years  of 
confirmation,  but  this  period  may  be  extended  on  cause  shown. 
Within  three  months  of  third  year,  after  confirmation,  he  must 
pay  Is.  per  acre,  and  thereafter  pay  a  like  instalment  annually 
until  the  balance  of  17s.  per  acre,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  shall  be  paid.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  and  fifth  year 
he  must  make  declaration  of  fulfilment  of  conditions  as  to  residence 
and  fencing.  At  the  expiration  of  fifth  year  (conditions  of  residence, 
and  fencing,  and  of  payment  of  instalments  to  date,  being  complied 
with  to  the  satisfaction  of  Local  Land  Board)  a  certificate  will  issue, 
indicating  prima  facie  ownership,  subject  to  payment  of  balance  of 
purchase-money,  and  grant  will  issue  on  payment  of  the  latter. 
Conditional  purchases,  original  or  additional  may  be  transferred 
after  completion  of  residence,  but  are  liable  to  forfeiture  on  non- 
compliance with  any  of  the  conditions  or  on  false  declaration.  No 
person  shall  make  more  than  one  conditional  purchase  (except  by  way 
of  additional  conditional  purchase)  until  certificate  of  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  conditions,  except  payment  of  balance.  Holders  of  conditional 
purchases  not  exceediug  in  Eastern  Division  600  acres,  in  Central 
Division  2,520,  may  make  additional  conditional  purchases  adjoin- 
ing their  holdings  (subject  to  certain  provisions  as  to  measurement, 
form,  &c.),  provided  same  with  their  original  purchases  do  not 
exceed  the  extreme  limits  of  640  acres  in  the  Eastern,  and  2,560 
acres  in  the  Western  Division  respectively.      Applicants  of  the 
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age  of  twenty-one  and  upwards  may  apply  for  Crown  lands»  without 
oonditions  of  residence,  in  quantities  of  40  acres  and  not  exceeding 
820,  the  deposit  and  other  payments  are  doable  those  in  the  case  of 
conditional  purchases  proper,  the  fencing  must  be  performed  within 
twelve  months,  and  £1  per  acre  must  be  expended  in  improvements 
other  than  fencing  before  certificate  of  fulfilment  of  conditions  can 
issue.  No  purchaser  under  this  head  shall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
other  conditional  purchase,  and  vice  vend.  An  applicant  for  a  condi- 
tional purchase  (with  residence)  in  the  Eastern  Division  (except  in 
special  area)  and  any  applicant  for  a  like  purchase  in  the  Central  Divi- 
sion may  apply  for  a  conditional  lease  of  land  adjoining  his  conditional 
purchase,  not  exceeding  three  times  the  area  thereof,  if  available. 
The  area  of  the  entire  holding,  however  (both  purchased  and  leased) 
must  not  exceed  in  the  Eastern  Division,  1,280  acres;  in  the 
Central  Division,  2,560  acres.  Eent,  not  less  than  2d.  per  acre,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  subject  to  approval  of  Minister. 
The  lessee,  at  expiration  of  five  years,  to  have  preferent  right,  under 
certain  conditions,  either  of  extending  the  term  for  janother  five 
years,  or  of  conditionally  purchasing  the  whole  or  any  portion 
(being  not  less  than  40  acres)  of  the  area  in  such  conditional  lease 
adjoining  his  original  or  additional  purchase,  free  from  condition  of 
residence.  Fencing  and  residence  conditions  same  as  in  case  of  a 
conditional  purchase ;  residence  may  either  be  on  the  conditionally 
purchased  or  leased  land  if  duly  notified.  A  conditional  leasehold 
may  be  transferred  with  the  land  in  respect  of  which  granted. 

Crown  lands  to  the  extent  of  200,000  acres  per  annum  may 
be  disposed  of  by  auction  at  upset  prices  per  acre  of  not  less 
than  as  to  town  lands,  £8 ;  suburban,  £2  10s. ;  other  lands,  £1  5s. 

Crown  lands  can  be  occupied  (in  addition  to  the  occupation  by 
**  conditional  lease,"  which,  from  its  mixed  character,  is  provided 
lor,  as  above  mentioned)  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 

1.  Pastoral  leases. 

2.  Occupation  licenses. 
8.  Homestead  leases. 

4.  Annual  leases  for  pastoral  purposes. 

5.  Special  leases. 

All  existing  pastoral  runs  (except  when  too  small  for  the  purpose) 
are  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  resumed, 
and  the  other  granted  as  a  pastoral  lease  preferentially  to  the  exist- 
ing run-holder. 

Pastoral  leases  may  be  granted  as  follows :  Term,  in  Western 
Division,  15  years ;  in  Central  Division,  10  years ;  in  Eastern  Divi* 
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don,  5  years.  Bent  will  be  subject  to  appraisement  at  not  less  than 
—in  Western  Division,  Id.  per  acre  for  first  five  years,  increase 
of  I  for  next  five  years,  and  increase  of  i  for  residue ;  in  Eastern 
Division,  l^d.  per  acre  for  first  five  years,  increase  of  i  for  residue  ; 
in  Eastern  Division,  Id.  per  acre.  Bight  of  renewal  for  five  years 
(subject  to  possible  increase  of  rent)  and  of  surrender  at  expiration 
of  any  five  years.    Pastoral  leases  may  be  transferred. 

Occupation  licenses  may  be  obtained  for  resumed  areas  or  vacant 
land.  They  are  to  be  granted  preferentially  to  a  run-holder  over 
the  resumed  area  of  his  run.  Subject  to  appraisement,  the  license 
is  to  be  not  less  than  ;£2  per  section  of  640  acres.  They  are  to  be 
granted  for  each  year  ending  December  81,  and  the  rates,  when 
appraised,  are  to  be  published.  Failing  exercise  of  preferential 
right  by  run-holder,  they  will  be  disposed  of  by  auction  or  tender. 
On  lease  or  sale  of  the  land  comprised  in  occupation  licenses,  the 
same  to  be  cancelled,  pro  tanto^  the  license  fees  paid  in  advance 
being  refunded,  and  compensation  made  for  improvements. 

In  the  Western  Division,  homestead  leases  may  be  granted 
mthin  resumed  areas  or  of  vacant  lands  in  areas  not  less  than  5,760 
acres  nor  exceeding  10,240  acres.  Term. — 15  years,  with  same 
right  to  extension  or  renewal  as  pastoral  leases.  Rent. — Same  as 
pastoral  leases  in  Western  Division  (see  above).  Fencing  must  be 
done  within  two  years.  The  holder  must  reside  upon  the  land  for 
at  least  six  months  of  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  term.  No 
Pastoral  lessees  to  hold  a  homestead  lease  or  vice  versdy  nor 
shall  any  person  hold  more  than  one  homestead  lease.  Home- 
stead leases  may  be  transferred  only  when  residence  condition 
fulfilled. 

Leases  may  be  granted  by  auction  or  tender  in  areas  not  exceed- 
ing 1,920  acre&  Term. — Current  year  ending  on  any  December 
31.  Minimum  Eental. — £2  per  section  of  640  acred.  Benewal, — 
They  may  be  renewed  subject  to  increased  rent,  if  exacted.  N.B. — 
Land  so  leased  is  nevertheless  open  to  sale,  or  to  special  or 
conditional  lease. 

Special  leases  may  be  granted  of  scrub  lands  in  areas  not  less 
than  640  acres,  nor  exceeding  10,240  acres.  Term,  15  years. 
Bent  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  section  of  640  acres  for  first  five 
years,  58.  the  next,  and  £1  for  last  five  years,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  for  clearing  the  scrub.  Special  leases  may  be  also 
granted  for  wharves,  jetties,  irrigation,  tramways,  and  other  special 
purposes. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  land  can  be  easily  obtained  for 
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either  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  in  portions  and  blocks  well 
adapted  to  their  respective  requirements. 

I  shall  say  little  with  reference  to  internal  navigation,  as  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  canalisation  of  the  rivers.  The  difficulty  of 
ensuring  a  sufficient  navigable  depth  of  water  in  all  seasons  has 
been  thought  too  great  to  overcoma  The  Murray,  Murrumbidgee, 
and  Darling  Bivers  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  for 
very  considerable  distances,  but  the  navigation  is  intricate,  tedious, 
and  difficult.  In  all  probability,  however,  works  would  have  been 
projected  and  carried  out  to  effect  an  amelioration,  had  the  whole  of 
the  territory  through  which  these  waters  flow  belonged  to  the  same 
Colony,  and  it  would  not  be  popular  for  Governments  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  when  the  effect  would  be  to  carry  their  trade 
to  another  Colony. 

The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Pacific  are  only  navigable  for  short 
distances,  and  have  towns  situated  upon  them  which  are  chiefly 
supported  by  a  coasting  trade.  The  Government  have  wisely 
secured  the  services  of  Sir  John  Goode,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of  dock  and  ocean  harbour 
works,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  entrances  to  the  Hunter, 
Bichmond,  Clarence,  Macleay  and  Manning  Bivers.  The  coast  is 
well  lighted  its  whole  distance,  and  storm  signals  placed  on  all  the 
principal  promontories  are  connected  with  the  metropolis  by 
telegraph ;  in  short,  the  best  and  most  scientific  appliances  have 
been  everywhere  carried  out  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
colonial  mariner. 

Where,  however,  rivers  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  navigation, 
railways  become  an  absolute  necessity,  otherwise  competition  with 
other  countries  would  be  impracticable,  and  the  limit  of  useful  area 
circumscribed.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  the  depth 
of  Australian  rivers  is  not  generally  sufficient  for  steam-boats,  coal, 
the  source  of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  is  exceedingly  cheap 
and  plentiful,  thus  comparatively  compensating  the  hindrance  to 
colonisation  which  the  want  of  navigable  rivers  would  otherwise 
make. 

The  first  fourteen  miles  of  railway,  viz.,  from  Sydney  to  Para- 
matta, was  opened  in  1855.  This  line  was  over  five  years  in  con- 
struction, the  first  sod  having  been  turned  on  July  8, 1850.  It  waa 
built  by  a  private  company,  but  owing  to  the  gold  discovery  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  labour,  the  Government  had 
to  take  over  the  company's  property  in  1855.  At  the  same  period 
the  Government  purchased  the  Newcastle  and  West  Maitland  Com- 
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pany's  property,  which  is  the  oommencement  of  the  Great  Northern 
line.  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  New  South  Wales  has  now 
1,750  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  several  hundreds  of  miles 
in  coarse  of  constrnotion. 

Nothing  stronger  could  possibly  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
material  progress  of  the  Colony  than  the  fiEhct  that  the  improved 
means  of  transit  has  made  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  carriage  of 
general  merchandise  from  Sydney  to  Orange,  the  centre  of  the 
agricultural  district,  of  at  least  £20  per  ton. 

The  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  are  prin- 
cipally three  great  trunk  lines.  Western,  Southern,  and  Northern. 
The  Great  Western  line  is  now  open  to  Bourke,  a  distance  of  508 
miles,  with  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee.  The  Great 
Southern,  running  to  the  Victorian  border  at  Albury,  on  the 
Murray  Biver,  886  miles  from  Sydney,  which  is  there  navigable. 
It  there  joins  the  Victorian  system  of  railways,  which  runs  to  Mel- 
bourne, thus  estabUshing  direct  communication  between  the  two 
capitals,  a  journey  of  576  miles,  and  which  is  run  in  about  19^ 
hours,  or,  including  stoppages,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  There  is  a  branch  line  from  Murramburrah  to  Hay,  which  is 
454  miles  from  Sydney.  The  Great  Northern,  which  is  not  yet  in 
communication  with  Sydney,  but  which  starts  from  Newcastle  and 
is  open  to  Tenterfield,  880  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  near  the 
Queensland  border.  There  is  also  a  branch  running  to  Narrabri, 
distant  from  Newcastle  252  miles. 

These  railways  touch  nearly  all  the  important  towns  and  centres 
of  population  in  the  Colony.  The  Great  Western  passes  through 
vineyards  and  orangeries  to  Penrith  and  Gum  Plains,  where  it 
begins  the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  the  summit  level  of 
which  is  reached  at  Mount  Clarence  tunnel  at  a  height  of  8,678 
feet,  and  thence  it  descends  by  the  great  Zigzag  into  the  Lithgow 
Valley,  where  there  are  collieries,  ironworks,  potteries,  and  many 
other  industrial  works.  In  crossing  the  mountains  the  engineering 
works  are  necessarily  very  heavy  and  costly,  but  they  have  been 
well  designed,  and  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
the  line  carries,  even  at  the  present  time,  an  enormous  amount  of 
traffic. 

Here,  again,  I  must  make  a  comparison  with  the  former  state  of 
things.  These  Blue  Mountains,  which  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Colony's  existence  were  such  an  impenetrable  barrier 
against  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  westward,  are  now 
traversed  in  a  few  hours.    It  seems  incredible  that  this  moun- 
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tainouB  region,  now  passed  over  so  easily,  should  be  the  one  from 
which  Hacking  returned,  after  an  absence  of  seven  days,  stating  *'  he 
had  gone  twenty  miles  fisurther  than  any  other  European,  and  that 
an  impassable  barrier  seemed  fixed  to  tiie  westward,  and  little  hope 
was  left  of  extending  cultivation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland."    Mr.  Barrallier,  a  French  gentleman,  who  came  out 
as  an  ensign  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  tried  to  gain  the 
summit,  but  failed.    He  gave  the  Governor  a  most  graphic  account 
of  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  reported  the  mountains  as  im- 
passable. Mr.  Mann  made  a  serious  attempt  to  force  a  passage  across, 
but  returned  baffled,  and  described  the  difficulties  as  insurmount- 
able.   He  says :  "  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  such  insurmount- 
able obstacles^  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  persons,  who  have  resided 
above  twenty  years  within  sight  of  this  Alpine  chain  of  hills,  would 
have  so  long  suppressed  a  curiosity,  of  the  existence  of  which  every 
day  gives  some  evidence,  and  have  remained  so  totally  uninformed  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  country  from  which  the  most  distant  part  of  the  set- 
tlement is  &x  from  being  remote  ?  Or  is  it  probable  that  the  settlers, 
who  reside  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountains,  would  so  long  have 
remained  ignorant  of  the  space  on  the  other  side  if  such  impossible 
impediments  did  not  intervene  ?  "    I  give  these  statements  to  show 
what  the  difficulties  were  that  had  to  be  surmounted  in  first  making 
a  common  road,  and  afterwards  a  railway.     Until  this  latter  was 
accomplished,  trade  with  the  interior  was  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
and  while  the  construction  of  railways   has  imposed  a  heavy 
debt  on  the  Colony,  it  is  neutralised  by  the  revenue  the  railways 
furnish,  which  is  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  after  deducting 
working  expenses.      A  complete  railway  system  being  a  necessity, 
as  in  no  other  way  can  the  resources  of  a  country  without  internal 
navigation  be  accomplished  and  its  wealth  made  available^  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better ;   even  should  the  new  lines  running 
far  into  the  interior  not  pay  working  expenses  for  several  years. 
The  experience  of  Europe  and  America  has  been  that  traffic 
follows  the  railway,  and  this  has  been  the  case  throughout  New 
South  Wales.     The  debt  for  their  construction  has  been  wisely 
contracted,  and  New  South  Wales  railways,  if  they  were  to  be 
sold,  would  fetch  more  money  than  they  have  cost  to  construct. 
It  is,  however,  much  better  they  should  be  Government  property, 
because,  on  paying  more  interest  than  the  rate  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  borrow,  the  traffic  rates  can  be  reduced,  thus  benefiting 
the  entire  country  without  making  any  loss  in  so  doing. 
A  complete  telegraph  system  is  in  operation  throughout    the 
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Colony.  A  message  of  ten  words — exclusive  of  both  the  addresses, 
which  are  sent  free — ^is  forwarded  to  any  station  in  New  South 
Wales  for  one  shilling.  The  establishment  of  these  lines  was  soon 
accomplished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1871  there 
were  only  89  stations  and  5,579  miles  of  wire,  in  1881  there  were 
nearly  400  stations  and  18,681  miles  of  wire.  There  are  open  for 
traffic  more  than  28,500  miles  of  common  roads,  of  which  about  5,000 
miles  are  macadamised.  Mail  coaches  carrying  passengers  do  a 
large  traffic,  and  run  through  every  district. 

Towns  exist  all  over  the  country,  and  the  cities  of  Bathurst  and 
Gonlbum  are  the  centres  of  remarkably  fine  districts,  where  farm- 
ing is  carried  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  with  good  buildings 
and  homesteads.  Villa  residences  are  beautifully  dotted  about  the 
saborbs,  the  whole  landscape  having  a  permanently  settled  and 
prosperous  appearance. 

The  popular  ideal  of  a  squatter*s  life  is  now  only  to  be  found  in 
the  *<  back  blocks,"  away  in  the  far  western  interior.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  way  of  living  to  that  which  obtained 
forty  years  ago.  Ladies  no  longer  live  at  the  sheep  stations  in  the 
rude  way  they  formerly  did.  They  find  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  have 
things  comfortable,  and  a  station  is  rarely  found  nowadays  with- 
out its  flower  gardens  and  lawn-tennis  ground,  and  a  well-fumished 
house  with  its  piano  and  pictures.  Competency  and  fortune  have 
induced  refinement,  and  the  eternal  mutton  and  damper  are 
things  of  the  past. 

I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  New  South  Wales  were  I  to  omit 
to  mention  the  almost  unexplored  source  of  wealth  she  has  in  her 
fisheries.  With  a  coast  line  of  800  nules,  with  good  feeding  and 
spawning  grounds,  with  rivers  and  estuaries  and  inlets  along  its  entire 
distance — ^in  short,  all  sorts  of  f&vourable  conditions — and  millions 
of  fish,  the  fishing  industry  is  simply  limited  to  the  catching  of  a 
few  fresh  fish  for  the  Sydney  market ;  and,  even  as  far  as  this 
goes,  is  without  the  conveniences  desirable  and  necessary  to 
provide  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  which  could  be  disposed  of  in 
Sydney.  In  a  great  measure  this  apathy  exists  through  the 
cheapness  of  butcher's  meat,  for  few  people  of  moderate  means  are 
^illhig  to  give  a  higher  price  for  fish  than  they  give  for  beef  and 
mutton.  Nevertheless,  a  large  industry  could  be  profitably  carried 
out,  if  drying,  curing,  or  preserving  in  tins  were  instituted  on  such 
a  scale  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  approved  use  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  there  are  varieties  of  fish  common  to  the  New  South 
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Wales  coast  which  are  far  more  delicious  than  cod  or  ling,  or  the 
other  dried  fish  usually  brought  to  English  markets.  Mr.  Oliver 
says :  **  A  Lake  Macquarie  smoked  mullet  does  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  a  Finnon  haddock,  and  nothing  can  surpass  a  corned 
'  moorra  nennigai.*  Corned  king-fish  is  far  better  food  than  half 
the  salt  fish  which  is  brought  to  us  from  a  distance  of  some  14,000 
miles,  as  though  our  seas  were  destitute  of  fish  fit  for  curing. 
*  Barracouta,'  *  schnappers,'  *  whiting,*  and  many  other  descriptions 
of  fish  which  take  the  salt  well  could  be  named ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  upon  which  curative 
processes  may  be  successfully  tried.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted  that  enterprise  in  this  direction  will  hardly  fail 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  results ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
large  home  demand  for  cured  fish  would  reward  any  well-conducted 
experiments  upon  such  fish  as  our  lake  mullet,  herrings,  tarwine, 
whiting,  schnapper,  king-fish,  jew-fish,  taraglin,  and  sea-tailors.*' 

Mr.  William  Macleay  has  done  good  work  in  writing  the  history 
of  the  fishes  common  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  Mr.  OUver  has  ably 
pointed  out  what  may  be  done  with  our  fisheries. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  material  progress  of  any 
country  than  that  of  having  a  successful  commerce  and  an  ever- 
increasing  trade.  The  development  of  trade  in  New  South  Wales, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  Colonies  in  the  Australasian  group,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  modem  times.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  Australia  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  were  neces- 
sarily of  the  most  limited  character.  Until  the  gold  discovery,  the 
wealth  of  the  Colony  was  entirely  pastoral ;  and  in  1850,  which 
was  previous  to  the  separation  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  the 
former  taking  place  in  1851,  and  the  latter  in  1859,  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  the  territory  included  in  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  amounted  to  only  265,508,  export- 
ing a  value  equal  to  £2,899,580,  and  importing  a  value  of 
£2,078,888,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  at  that  period  was 
£4,477,918.  This  had  increased  in  1888  to  £86,298,848,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year  in  all  probability  it  will  have  amounted 
to  over  £100,000,000. 

It  is,  however,  with  New  South  Wales  as  it  now  exists  that  we 
have  to  deal,  and  while  numbering  something  less  in  population,  it 
has  again  gone  ahead  of  its  illustrious  daughter,  Victoria,  in  its 
imports  and  exports,  as  in  1888  they  amounted  to  £40,846,175  and 
in  1884  to  £41,079,091 .  The  expansion  of  trade  will  be  best  exem- 
plified from  the  following  figures : — ^From  1852  to  1861  the  total 
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import  trade  for  the  ten  years  was  J657,650,058,  and  the  total  export 
trade  £iS,125fi5S,  together  £100,775,706;  from  1862  to  1871 
the  import  trade  was  £84,882,868,  and  the  total  export  trade 
£74,148,876,  together  £158,981,289,  and  during  the  last  decade, 
viz.,  from  1875  to  1884,  imports  amomited  to  £167,164,968,  and 
exports  to  £152,288,164,  making  a  total  of  £819,448,127.  From 
the  ten  years  ending  1871  to  the  ten  years  ending  1881  trade  ex- 
panded from  £158,981,282  in  the  former  period  to  £262,679,618  in 
the  latter,  or  equivalent  to  65  per  cent.  Abont  two-thirds  of  this 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonial  possessions. 

This  wondrons  expansion  of  trade  necessitated  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  shipping.  We  find  in  1871, 1,891  vessels,  equal  to  706,019 
tons,  were  entered  inwards,  and  2,188  outwards,  equal  to  794,460 
tons ;  together,  4,024  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,500,479 
tons.  In  1881  there  were  entered  inwards  2,254  vessels,  equal  to 
1,456,289  tons,  and  outwards  2,208  vessels,  equal  to  1,380,261 
tons ;  together,  4,857  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,786,500  tons. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  number  of  vessels  employed  has 
not  largely  increased,  the  tonnage  shows  an  increase  of  1,286,021 
tons,  equal  to  85  per  cent  This  is  explained  by  the  class  of  ships 
now  employed  to  do  the  trade.  Formerly  they  were  the  ordinary 
sailing  vessels,  but  now  these  have  been  superseded  by  large 
steamers  averaging  8,000  tons,  making  three  trips  yearly.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  in  each  Australasian  Colony  during  the  year  1888  : — 


NnM  of  Ckdony. 

Inwards.                      Outwards. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons.     ;  Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

New  South  Wales 

QneenaUind 

Soolh  Ansindia 

2.687 

996 

1,003 

2,023 

219 

1,996489 
46ft,986 
748,926 

1.464,762 
194,273 

2,774 

867 

1,074 

2,064 

213 

2,071.018 
426.606 
766.839 

1.489.679 
194,829 

6,361 
1,803 
2.196 
4,067 
431 

4,006.337 

882,491 

1,604.766 

Ttctaria   

Waaton  Australia 

2.964,331 
389,102 

Total 

Xe«r  Zealand 

Tamiauia             ••• 

6,827 

806 

667 

4,799.126 

491,926 
290,09J 

6,991 

861 
648 

8,480 

4,947,801 

607,665 
241,690 

13.818 

1,656 
1.305 

9.746,926 

1,002,491 
471,723 

Grand  Toua... 

8,289 

f,624.14S 

6.696,996 

16,779 

11,221,18» 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales^  is  most  admirably 
sitoated  for  all  purposes  of  commerce.  Her  harbour,  for  facility 
and  safety    of  access,  capacity,    depth    of  water,   shelter,    and 
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conveniences  for  shipping  cannot  be  sarpassed,  and  in  all  these 
qualities  it  enjoys  an  undisputed  Australian  pre-eminence.  It  is 
central  to  the  Australasian  group  of  Colonies,  and  the  enterpdt  of 
the  South  Pacific  Islands.  Well-built  and  extensive  warehouses  and 
bonded  stores  front  the  shores  of  Sydney  Gove  and  Darling  Harbour, 
which  are  divided  by  a  long  neck  of  land  giving  an  immense 
amount  of  water  frontage.  The  city  has  attained  very  considerable 
dimensions,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour  a  consider- 
able distance — about  six  miles  east  and  west,  and  four  miles  north 
and  south.  There  are  121  miles  of  streets  and  nearly  40,000 
houses,  and  its  population  is  about  800,000,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
that  of  the  whole  Colony.  Here,  again,  I  may  compare  it  with 
the  Sydney  of  the  time  when  Wentworth  wrote  Colonial  history  in 
1819.  Its  population  then  numbered  only  7,000  persons,  now 
swollen  to  the  large  number  I  have  mentioned. 

After  much  time  and  research  Commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose  decided  that  a  water  supply,  sufficient  for  a  growing  city 
like  the  New  South  Wales  metropolis,  could  be  best  obtained  by 
collecting  the  head  waters  of  the  Nepean  Biver.  Their  report  was 
most  exhaustive  and  definite,  nevertheless  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  it,  and  it  was  only  afber  the  various  schemes  had  been 
reported  on  by  an  English  hydraulic  engineer — expert  in  such 
matters,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  Government — 
that  the  Commissioners*  scheme  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  effect  These  works,  which  will  supply  Sidney  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water  until  the  population  increases 
to  nearly  two  miUions,  are  now  being  rapidly  carried  out^  and  will 
prove  invaluable  to  the  metropolitan  district  not  only  for  drinking, 
but  for  sanitary  and  manuflEicturing  purposes.  The  long  tunnel  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Nepean  and  Cordeaux  Rivers  with  those 
of  the  Cataract  will  be  4  miles  2,887  feet  in  length,  of  which 
2,990  yards  have  been  already  driven,  and  it  will  be  capable  of 
discharging  97  million  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  Cataract 
Tunnel,  commencing  at  the  Cataract  Biver  at  Broughton  Pass, 
will  terminate  near  the  road  at  Brook's  Point,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  9,724  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  discharging  155 
million  gallons  per  day.  A  sum  of  Jg250,000  has  been  authorised 
for  supplying  country  towns  with  water,  and  about  a  fifth  of  this 
amount  has  been  already  expended  to  meet  the  pressing  require- 
ments of  the  mining  townships  in  the  northern,  and  of  many  oi 
the  principal  towns  in  the  southern  and  western  districts. 

The  Frozen  Meat  Trade  has  already  established  itself,  and.  in 
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my  opinion,  is  destined  in  the  fntore  to  become  as  great  a  £Etctor  in 
the  production  of  Colonial  wealth,  as  the  wool  trade  is  in  the 
present.  The  English  people  must  be  fed,  and  it  is  daily  becoming 
less  possible  that  they  can  find  meat  for  themselves.  Population 
increases,  while  the  sapplying  power  decreases.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  the  coimtrie»  (which  have  meat  in  excess  of  their 
requirements,  or  which  can  produce  a  practically  unlimited  quantity, 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  This  was  fully  pointed  out  to  you 
in  a  most  able  manner  two  years  since  by  Sir  Francis  Dillon  BeU. 
The  industry  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  but  it  is  a  great  accom- 
plished fact,  and  simply  resolves  itself,  like  a  great  many  more 
gigantic  industries,  into  the  price  of  coaL  It  may  seem  curious 
that  the  production  of  cold  should  depend*  upon  the  great  source 
of  heat,  but  so  it  is.  Steam  power  is  almost  indispensable  in  every 
industry,  and  about  seventy  horse  power  is  equal  to  the  production 
of  sufficient  cold  to  insure  the  perfect  condition  of  10,000  carcases 
of  mutton  in  its  transit  from  Australia  to  this  country.  If  neces- 
sary, Australia  and  New  Zealand  could  send  you  a  million  tons  of 
meat  yearly  at  a  price  which  all  could  aSford  to  pay.  During  the 
early  infancy  of  this  great  industry,  progress  must  necessarily  be 
alow,  experiments  have  to  be  made,  better  methods  invented,  more 
economical  appliances  brought  to  bear,  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 
with  hundreds  of  other  matters  which  tend  to  retard  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  meat  supply ;  but,  if  slow,  it  is  steadily  and  surely 
advancing,  and,  like  the  glacier  in  its  sluggish  course  down  the 
valley,  its  progress  is  irresistible. 

The  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people 
keeps  pace  with  the  great  interests  of  the  Oolony  generally,  and 
scarcely  any  district  is  now  without  its  church  and  school.  Every 
religious  body  has  its  representative,  and  all  are  on  equal  footing 
In  1862  all  State  aid  was  withdrawn,  and  the  churches  of  the 
various  denominations  had  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  aid  to  existing  incumbents  was  to  be  continued, 
however,  during  their  lifd.  With  this  exception,  no  further  State 
assistance  to  religion  has  been  given.  The  numbers  of  the 
dififerent  religious  denominations  taken  at  the  Census  of  1881  were 
as  follows :— Church  of  England,  842,859;  Lutherans,  4,886 
Presbyterians,  72,545 ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  57,049 ;  other 
Methodists,  7,808 ;  Congregationalists,  14,828 ;  Baptists,  7,807 
Unitarians,  828 ;  other  Protestants,  9,957  ;  total  Protestants, 
^16,512  :  Boman  Catholics,  207,020 ;  Catholics  undescribed 
^86  ;  total  Catholics,  207,608 :  Hebrews,  8,266 :  other  persuasions 
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1,042 :  unspecified  persuasions,  18,697 :  Pagans,  9,345.  In  188^ 
there  were  770  ministers  of  religion  and  1,521  churches,  with  an 
average  attendance  at  public  worship  of  248,869  persons.  The 
Sunday-schools  have  105,162  scholars  on  their  registers. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  State  education  are  controlled  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  School  teachers  are  recognised  as 
civil  servants  and  paid  fixed  salaries  by  the  Government,  and 
during  the  year  1884,  1,875  schools,  embracing  2,082  departments^ 
were  in  operation,  comprising  8  high  schools,  75  departments  o£ 
superior  public  schools,  1,550  ordinary  public  schools,  287  pro- 
visional schools.  111  half-time  schools,  40  groups  of  schools  under 
itinerant  teachers,  and  11  evening  public  schools. 

The  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation  in  1880,  and 
since  that  period  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  as  follows: — 8  high  schools,  17  superior  schools,  518 
ordinary  public  schools,  4  provisional  schools,  24  half-time  schools,, 
and  40  house  to  house  schools,  or  a  total  of  611.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  evening  public  schools  of  36, 
making  the  total  increase  575.  It  will  be  seen  that  high  and 
superior  education  are  being  cared  for  and  making  satisfactory, 
progress.  In  addition  to  these  are  six  other  schools  supported 
or  aided  by  the  State,  viz: — The  Sydney  Grammar  School,  the 
**  Vernon  "  and  ''Biloela  *'  Industrial  Schools,  Two  Orphan  Schools 
and  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

The  total  school  population  in  December  1884,  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  14,  was  250,628,  equalling  27*2  per  cent,  of  921,129,  the 
total  population  of  the  Colony.  Of  this  total  school  population,  about 
two- thirds,  or  168,466,  were  in  attendance  at  State  schools  in  1884, 
and  about  one-third  received  instruction  in  private  schools  or  at 
home.  Of  the  children  attending  private  schools,  24,786  are 
reported  to  receive  instruction  in  Boman  Catholic  Church  schools. 

To  enforce  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction 
Act,  47  school  attendance  officers  and  two  assistant  officers  are 
employed.  As  regards  the  working  of  these  provisions  the  principal 
officer  reports : — "  Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  large  number  of 
eases  of  prosecution  for  breach  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Act  the  same  offenders  have  repeatedly  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is. 
doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fines  inflicted  are  so  very  small 
that  it  becomes  much  more  easy  to  pay  the  fine  once  in  a  half-year 
than  forego  the  earnings  of  their  children  or  wards.  In  this  way 
numbers  of  imfortunate  children  within  the  statute  age  are  being 
4eprived  of  even  the  most  elementary  education." 
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Four  hundred  and  six  new  school  buildings  and  additions  to  41 
existing  buildings  were  completed  in  the  year,  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  83^027  pupils.  The  material  condition  of  school  buildings 
has  been  greatly  improYed  during  the  past  year,  the  new  public 
sehools  having  been  planned  with  a  strict  regard  to  sanitary 
requirements.  Great  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  lighting, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  good  ventilation  kept  in  view.  The 
total  expenditure  on  public  school  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  repairs 
and  rent  during  the  last  five  years,  or  during  the  time  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  has  been  in  operation,  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1884  to  Jgl,180,327. 

The  Sydney  University  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament  in  1851*  Its  annual  grant  from  the  public 
funds  is  £6,000,  which  is  largely  added  to  by  special  votes  and 
private  donations,  and  notably  lately  by  a  bequest  of  Mr. 
Challis  of  £180,000.  Its  council  is  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in 
Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and  Science,  and  by  Boyal  letters  patent,  under 
the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  these  degrees  are 
to  be  recognised  as  academic  distinctions,  and  entitled  to  rank, 
preoedence,  and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions  throughout  the  world,  just  as  fully  as  if 
they  had  been  granted  by  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  several  denominational  colleges  afiSliated  to  it,  and  consider- 
able sums  have  been  bestowed  by  wealthy  colonists  for  scholarships 
and  prizes.  A  new  University  Medical  School  has  been  estabHshed 
in  connection  with  it,  provided  with  laboratories,  class-rooms  and 
theatres  for  anatomy,  surgery,  pathology,  midwifery,  materia  nudka 
and  medical  jurisprudence. 

A  Technical  College  has  also  been  established,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Education,  which  was  appointed  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  1888.  The  course  of  studies  for  the  students,  and 
system  of  instruction  adopted,  is  practically  similar  with  that 
employed  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The 
college  contains  thirteen  departments,  viz : — ^Agriculture,  including 
agriculture,  botany,  and  veterinary  science.  AppUed  mechanics, 
including  mechanical  drawing,  naval  architecture,  and  metal-plate 
virorking.  Art,  indudiug  practical  plane  geometry,  practical  solid 
geometry,  perspective  model  drawing,  freehand  drawing,  &c. 
Architecture,  including  carpentry  and  joinery,  masonry,  brick- 
laying, carriage-building,  plumbmg,  and  cabinet-making.  Geology, 
incloding  mineralogy  and  mining.  Chemistry,  including  laboratory 
instruction  in  practical  and  theoretical  chemistry  and  metallurgy* 
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Commeroial  economy,  inolading  French,  German,  Latin,  arithmetic 
book-keeping,  caligraphy,  and  correspondence.  Mathematics, 
including  civil  engineering,  Bunreying,  nayigation,  and  actnrial 
science.  Mnsic,  including  class  singing  and  instruction  in 
theory,  harmony,  composition,  &c.  Elocution,  including  art  of 
public  speaking  and  reciting.  Pharmacy,  including  materi^t 
mediea,  and  pharmacy.  Physics,  including  natural  philosophy, 
optics,  sound,  electricity  and  telegraphy.  Domestic  economy,  in- 
cluding cookery  and  household  management. 

It  also  gives  popular  science  lectures  four  nights  weekly,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  induce  young  men  to  become  students 
in  the  college  classes*  Itinerant  lecturers  also  give  instruction  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Colony.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  college  classes  amounted  last  year  to  2,128,  and  at  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  Board  590  attended  for  examination  and  850 
passed.  The  instruction  given  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  has 
been  productive  of  excellent  results.  The  fees  are  exceedingly  low, 
so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  to  young  men  of  obtaining  a 
thorough  technical  education. 

The  Sydney  Qrammar  School  had  an  enrolment  last  year  of  898 
pupils,  and  at  the  annual  university  examinations  eight  scholars 
passed  the  senior  and  twenty-six  the  junior ;  and  all  the  scholarships 
open  to  matriculation  students  were  won  by  pupils  of  this  school. 

The  Australasian  Museum  is  an  excellent  institution,  containing 
laxge  and  comprehensive  collections.  There  is  also  a  Technological 
Museum  and  a  National  Art  Gallery,  which  has  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £5,000,  to  be  expended  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  water-colour  drawings.  This  is  also  supplemented  by  dona- 
tions. Admission  is  free,  and  it  is  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week 
days ;  262,861  persons  visited  the  gallery  during  1884. 

The  Art  Society  of  New  South  Wales  gives  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  has  annual  exhibitions  of  original  works  by  Australian 
artists.  Its  management  is  under  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
a  council  of  twelve.  It  has  already  been  highly  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Australian  art. 

The  Free  Public  Library  contains  64,288  standard  works,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  utility.  During  1884,  99,782  persons  used  the 
reading-rooms,  and  62,095  borrowed  books  from  the  Free  Lending 
Library. 

Public  instruction  in  the  early  days  of  colonial  history  was  of  a 
voluntary  charaoteri  supported  by  payments  of  the  scholars  and 
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contributions  firom  members  of  religions  bodies.  The  State  also 
contribnted  Tbns  the  Eemale  Orphan  School  was  founded  by 
Governor  King  in  the  year  1800,  and  at  the  time  Wentworth 
wrote  his  description  of  the  Colony,  1818-19,  there  were  two 
public  schools  in  Sydney,  at  which  224  children  received  instruc- 
tion. There  were  also  establishments  in  almost  every  district 
that  had  become  settled  for  the  gratuitous  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion. The  masters  of  these  schools  were  allowed  stipulated 
salaries  from  the  Orphan  Fund*  Particular  duties,  called  '*the 
Orphan  Dues,"  were  allotted  for  the  support  of  these  schools^  but 
they  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  Colony  amounted  only  to  £20,000,  one-eighth  of 
this  sum,  or  £2,500,  was  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  Two 
privaie  institutions  also  were  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions 
for  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge,  viz.,  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  New  South  Wales 
Sunday-school  Institution.  Both  these  societies  were  established 
in  the  year  1817.  In  1881,  when  Sir  Biohard  Bourke  became 
Governor,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  he  recom- 
mends the  members  to  provide  for  such  objects  as  shall  tend  to 
improve  the  morals,  and  gives  the  greatest  prominence  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools.  He  continued  his  interest  in  this  object 
dtuing  the  whole  period  of  his  governorship,  and  recommended  the 
Imperial  Government  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the 
national  system,  which  had  a  few  years  previously  been  established 
in  Ireland.  The  Imperial  Government  sanctioned  this  recommen- 
dation, but  considerable  opposition  was  raised  by  the  colonists. 
Sectarian  feeling  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  system  being  intro- 
duced, iuid  the  fact  of  its  not  being  denominational  was  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  justify  its  rejection  at  the  time. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  foUow  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  educational  movement.  Legislative  action  was 
taken,  boards  of  education  were  established,  and  a  modification  ot 
a  national  system  established,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  was  done 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1866.  In  1875  a  general  impres- 
sion began  to  prevail  that  further  legislation  was  desirable,  and  in 
1880  the  present  Public  Schools  Act  passed  into  law. 

The  dimensions  this  department  has  assumed  I  have  before 
briefly  stated.  It  has  brought  a  good  sound  education  almost  to 
the  door  of  every  child  in  the  Colony,  and  compels  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  children  to  school.  It  has  placed  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every  one,  so  that  Mr.  Huxley's  simile  has 
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been  &irly  accompU8hed,yiz.,  **  That  a  system  of  edacation,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  resemble  a  ladder  which,  placed  with  its  foot  in  the  gutter, 
should  reach  to  the  University.*'  All  the  greatest  statesmen  the 
Golony  has  produced  have  been  imbued  with  the  same  patriotic 
desire  of  giving  a  good  education  to  the  masses,  and  the  names  of 
Wentworth,  Cowper,  Martin,  Parkes,  and  Robertson  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterify  and  blessed  by  future  millions.  <<  Surely  this 
people  have  seen  a  great  light.'* 

In  politics,  the  history  of  the  Australian  Colonies  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  a  people  governed  in  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
manner,  rapidly  changing  into  a  self-governing  and  democratic 
one  without  rebellion  or  bloodshed.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
governorship  of  Captain  Bligh  his  atrocities  and  oppression 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  people  that  they  urged  the  military 
commandant  to  place  the  Oovemor  under  arrest,  but  this  was  done 
in  the  quietest  and  most  loyal  manner,  and  under  the  English 
flag.  This  has  already  been  referred  to.  Governor  Bligh  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  most  humane  and  upright  man,  nevertheless  the 
governing  system  was  the  same,  and  although  in  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  in  other  Colonies  the  elective  franchise  had  been 
introduced,  there  was  no  semblance  of  freedom  in  New  South  Wales. 
Without  freedom  there  ccm  be  little  progress,  and  for  many  years, 
although  so  favoured  in  soil  and  climate.  New  South  Wales  remained 
under  the  poisonous  influence  of  an  arbitrary  government.  The 
energy  of  a  people  who  have  no  rights  and  privileges  is  soon  sapped, 
or  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  masses  care  littie  to  own  property 
when  it  can  be  unjustifiably  invaded,  or  to  Uve  in  a  country  where 
their  personal  liberty  may  be  interfered  with.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  wondered  at,  that  during  these  dark  days  little  progress  was  made 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony. 

After  thirty-six  years,  however,  there  came  a  change,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  and  trial  by  jury  were  conceded,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality  made  law  in  1886,  and  we  now  find 
that  an  irresistible  movement  is  in  operation  for  complete  freedom, 
which  never  relaxed  its  exertions  until  the  Constitution  was  granted 
in  1858,  giving  New  South  Wales  absolute  political  liberty  and 
self-government  under  Her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  1817,  at  Sydney,  the  first  AustraUan  banking  institution  was 
founded,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000 ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  alone 
in  1884  the  paid-up  capital  in  the  various  banks  was  £8,980,000, 
with  reserve  and  undivided  profits  equal  to  £4,771,005,  making  a 
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total  of  £18,781,000,  while  the  deposits  amounted  to  £26,269,419 
sterling. 

Only  two  generations  have  passed  away,  and,  indeed,  many 
people  Hying  in  Sydney  at  this  moment  recollect  the  time  when  the 
circulating  medium  consisted  of  dollars  and  dumps.    The  dump 
was  a  quarter  portion  punched  out  of  the  centre  of  the  dollar,  thus 
forming  two  coins  out  of  one.      At  the  present  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  gold  coin  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  made 
in  Australia,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  coined  all  the  sovereigns  which  were  put  into  circulation 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  years  1881, 1882,  and  1888. 
Many  other  matters  should  be  spoken  of,  but  I  have  already 
overstepped  the  hmits  accorded  to  papers  of  this  kind.      It  is 
difficult  to  condense  where  the  subjects  are  so  numerous  and  where 
all  are  so  interesting,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  short* 
comings  which  necessarily  exist  in  this  paper.   I  have  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  statistics  and  comparisons,  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
rise  of  the  Colony  and  the  material  progress  now  in  process  of 
such  rapid  development,  and  trust  that,  inefficient  as  it  ui^doubtedly 
is,  it  may  serve  to  caU  attention  to  that  magnificent  territory  which 
in  a  few  years  will  be  the  brightest  gem  in  the  Imperial  crown.    In 
colonisation  the  British  people  have  been  pre-eminent.     Their 
language,  customs,  and  laws  have  been  established  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.    The  old  Colonies  of  America  have  already  developed 
into  an  empire,  with  a  population  of  nearly  60  millions,  and  most 
assuredly  Australia  will  develop  itself  far  more  rapidly.  At  the  time  . 
the  United  States  declared  their  independence  the  population  was 
only  three  millions,  or  half  a  million  less  than  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  now  in  Australia.  For  fully  fifty  years  after  the  United 
States  had  been  recognised  as  a  nation  steam  had  not  come  to  the 
assistance  of  man  either  in  ocean  navigation  or  for  locomotive  pur- 
poses, nor  had  the  imponderable  agency  of  electricity  contributed 
to  our  daily  requirements.    The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  United  States, "  in  spite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,"  during  the  last 
fiffy  years.   Who  can  foresee  or  predict,  with  any  kind  of  certainty, 
the  rapidity  of  colonisation  in  Australia,  when  the  stream  of  emigra* 
tion   is  diverted  from  America?     As  soon  as  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  that  vast  country  have  been  occupied,  it  is  only  fair  to 
infer  that  Australia  will  be  the  chosen  part  of  the  world  to  which 
tiie  rush  will  be  made.    Moreover,  when  a  country  has  to  count  its 
population  by  thousands,  when  it  has  doubled  it  there  are  only  a 
few  more  thousands ;  but  when  millions  are  arrived  at,  then  the 
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doubUsg  is  anotiier  matter — as  the  late  Mr.  Dickens  made  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller  observe  to  his  son,  *<it  is  like  the  horseshoe  sum* 
Sammy."  Australia  has  already  three  millions ;  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  six  millions  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Then,  at 
the  same  rate,  some  forty  years  hence  there  will  be  12,000,000,  or 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  time 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  We  may  surely  anticipate  that 
the  destiny  of  the  Southern  people  will  be  a  great  and  glorious  one; 
that  the  country  will  become  a  **  Greater  Britain,"  or,  as  the 
patriot  Wentworth  eloquently  expressed  it,  **  a  new  Britannia  in 
another  world." 

I  have  always  felt  most  keenly  the  tact  that  so  many  English 
statesmen  ignore  or  refuse  to  admit  the  great  importance  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  that  inti- 
mate relationship  which  exists,  and  which  I  sincerely  trust  will 
always  exist,  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country.  Trade  in- 
variably follows  the  flag»  and  the  truth  of  this  is  most  conclusively 
proved  by  the  enormous  proportions  trade  has  already  assumed 
between  these  Colonies  and  England.  Surely  it  must  be  unmis- 
takably clear  that  such  commerce  is  advantageous  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  it  provides  employment  for  a  large  section  of  its  popu* 
lation.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to 
cause  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  primary  schools,  not  only  upon 
the  geography  of  the  Colonies,  but  upon  the  elements  of  national 
wealth,  mineral,  pastoral,  and  agricultural,  with  which  the  country 
teems ;  pointing  out  the  ample  field  there  is  for  the  employment  of 
millions,  not  among  aliens,  but  among  their  own  people,  in  another 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  This  would  very  soon  dispel  the 
ignorant  mists  which  seem  at  present  to  surround  Australia,  and 
moreover,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  beacon  light  to  indicate  to  the 
aspiring  and  enterprising  young  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
another  and  a  larger  field  for  industrial  occupation  than  can 
possibly  be  found  at  home. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  have  not  yet  given  much  attention  to  Colonial  matters,  that  in 
the  Greater  Britain  of  the  Antipodes  we  have  as  perfect  a  system  of 
self-government  as  exists  in  the  world,  and  probably  as  good  a 
system  of  primary  education.  Law  is  administered  and  justioo 
done  as  efficientiy  as  in  England.  The  people  are  loyal,  intelli- 
gent, energetic,  order-loving,  and  in  all  things  Englishmen  to  the 
backbone,  believing  in  the  grand  future  of  the  British  Empire  when 
federated  and  thoroughly  consolidated.    Their  love  of  fireedom  haa 
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been  niirtared  by  the  unrestricted  constitution  granted  them,  and 
the  bond  of  union  existing  between  the  Mother  Nation  and  the 
Mother  Colony  of  Australasia,  while  tender  and  true,  is  powerfoUy 
stnmg.  They  are  thoroughly  British  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
their  business  pursuits,  and  enthusiastic  in  their  sports.  In  cricket, 
rowing,  football,  Australians  can  hold  their  own  against  any  men  in 
the  world.  These  games,  as  well  as  the  good  old  EngUdi  sports 
of  laoing  and  hunting,  acclimatised  themselves  naturally,  and 
hare  taken  as  firm  a  foothold  in  Australia  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

From  the  insignificant-looking  acorn  springs  the  majestie  oak» 
with  his  ^gantip  trunk  and  mighty  arms,  and  so  with  New  South 
Wales.  From  the  small  and  unimportant  beginning  in  1778  there 
has  arisen  a  group  of  States,  forming  a  young  and  yigorous  nation^ 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  illustrious  parent,  and  not  only  will- 
mg,  bat  capable,  as  shown  by  the  New  SouUi  Wales  contingent  in 
the  Soudan,  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  in  any  Imperial  enter- 
prise, whether  in  peace  or  in  war.  The  Boyal  Hebrew  preacher 
said  in  his  wisdom,  **  If  one  prevail  against  him,  two  shall  with- 
stand him,  and  a  three-fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken."  With  such 
children  as  Canada  and  the  Australasian  Colonies,  united  to  the 
parent  stock,  the  power  of  the  Empire  must  steadily  increase,  and 
its  conunerce  proportionately  spread.  Surely  we  may  say,  "  Happy 
is  the  nation  that  has  her  quiver  full  of  them :  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate." 


Discussion. 

Sir  Saul  Saiiuxl,  E.C.M.G. :  It  is  not  surprising  that  you 
should  have  caUed  upon  me  to  open  the  discussion  upon  a  paper 
upon  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony  I  represent,  but  Mr. 
Combes'  able  and  interesting  paper  is  so  exhaustive  that  I  feel 
there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say,  and  certainly  nothing  to  which 
exeeption  can  be  taken.  Mr.  Combes  has  referred  lightly  ta 
the  question  of  Imperial  Federation.  However  desirable  the 
aoeomplishment  of  this  great  object  may  be,  it  is  not  a  matter 
we  need  discuss  to-night.  I  feel  the  most  perfect  unity  exists 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  at  this  moment^ 
and  this  has  been  evidenced,  not  only  by  New  South  Wales  having 
sent  her  contingent  into  the  Soudan,  but  by  Canada  and  the  other 
Colonies  having  offered  to  follow  her  example  they  have  thus  shown 
their  loyalty  and  their  desire  to  remain  parts  of  the  Empire.    Mr* 
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Oombes  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  mach  ignorance  prevaik  witii 
regard  to  the  Colonies :  this  ignorance  is  being  rapidly  dispelled^ 
not  only  by  means  of  this  Institute,  and  the  able  papers  read  before 
it,  bat  by  the  information  which  is  spread  throaghout  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Agents-Oeneral,  and  by  people  in  the  Colonies 
sending  home  to  their  friends.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  say  that 
only  a  few  years  since  emigration  to  Canada  and  the  North 
American  Colonies  from  Great  Britain  greatly  exceeded  that  to 
Australasia :  within  the  last  three  years  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
•emigration  to  Australasia  has  been  greater  than  to  the  North 
American  Colonies.  In  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  16,000  more 
people  have  gone  from  here  to  Australasia  than  to  British  North 
America«  It  is  beginning  to  be  realised  that  in  the  Australasian 
C!olonies  there  is  a  finer  field  for  labour  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  now  the  only 
Colonies  granting  assisted  passages  to  Australia,  and  the  number 
of  applications  I  receive  from  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  is  &r 
^eater  than  I  can  possibly  grant.  I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  puff 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that,  great  as  the  resources  of  the  other  Colonies  are,  hers  are 
greater.  This,  I  think,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  able  paper 
we  have  listened  to  this  evening.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
the  whole  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  be  federated,  and  we 
shall  speak  of  one  Australia  with  Sydney  as  the  capital.  Mr. 
Combes  has  told  you  of  the  beauty  of  that  city,  and  its  magnificent 
harbour,  which  I  thought  was  generally  admitted ;  but  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  as  Mr. 
Finch-Hatton  in  his  book  says  it  is  a  very  ugly  place.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  I  have  heard  it  compared  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Bay  of  Naples ;  whether  the  comparison  is  good  I  will  not  say, 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  place  of  more  surpassing  beauty,  or  a  port 
which  affords  such  facilities  for  shipping  and  commercct  and 
which  makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  south.  Let  me  give  you 
4in  instance  of  progress  not  mentioned  by  my  friend  Mr.  Combes. 
In  the  year  1819  an  order  was  issued  by  the  English  Government 
that  no  vessel  should  go  to  New  South  Wales  of  less  than  850  tons. 
This  was  considered  a  great  hardship,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Sydney,  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Jamiesoni  to  petition  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of  vessels  to  150  tons,  it  being 
found  dijfficult  to  load  one  of  the  larger  size  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  this  consequently  made  the  course  of  post  too  long.  The 
following  is  the  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  :^r 
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**  Tliat  the  restriotiona  wMoh  preveiit  merohants  from  employing  ships  of  lest 
than  350  tone  hurthea  in  the  Irade  from  the  Mother  Countiy  to  this  Oolony 
operate  so  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  prohihition,  as  few  mercantile  adventurers 
here  axe  willing  or  ahle  to  employ  the  large  capital  necessarily  required  for  the 
cargoes  of  yessels  of  this  magnitude,  and  we  are  consequently  left  ill-supplied 
with  many  articles  of  British  manufactories  which  habit  has  rendered  necessary 
to  onr  oomf ort.  Bub  it  Uy  therefore,  expedient  that  an  application  should  be 
made  by  petition  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  through  his  Excellency 
Governor  Maoquarie,  praying  that  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colony  may  be  opened  (as  to  British  manufacturers  and  colonial  producen)' 
through  the  medium  of  vessels  of  150  tons  burthen  and  upwards." 

ContraBt  this  with  the  present — ^when  almost  weekly  we  have 
steamers  of  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  tons  leaving  for  the 
difibrent  ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — and  you  will  see  the 
marvellous  progress  made.  Then,  from  four  to  five  months  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  passage ;  now,  we  have  a  mail  every  week — taking  a  less 
number  of  weeks  to  make  the  voyage  than  formerly  it  did  months. 
I  went  out  to  New  South  Wales  in  1832,  in  the  ship  Brothers ;  her 
captain  was  the  late  Robert  Towns,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
commercial  history  of  New  South  Wales.  The  ship  was  only  850 
tons,  and  amongst  my  fellow  passengers  were  Lady  King,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  earliest  Governors,  and  the  late  Admiral  £ing,  her  son ; 
so  you  will  see  that  I  have  grown  up  with  the  Colony,  and  may  claim 
to  have  some  colonial  experience.  At  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery 
— which,  although  over  88  years  since,  really  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
event  of  very  recent  occurrence — the  population  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  was  not  much  over  240,000,  and  the  trade  about  six 
millions.  The  population,  as  Mr.  Combes  has  stated,  is  now  over 
three  miUions,  and  the  trade  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
This  is  progress  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  see 
nothing  to  prevent  its  continuance.  One  half  of  the  trade  is  with 
QteaX  Britain.  The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies  is  un- 
bounded :  they  love  their  Queen  and  the  dear  old  country,  and  their 
strongest  wish  and  desire  is  ever  to  continue  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Combes  for  his  valuable  paper,  and 
the  great  care  he  has  bestowed  in  its  preparation :  it  contains  & 
mass  of  information  which  will  be  most  useful,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  widely  circulated. 

Mr.  A.  Mc'Arthvb,  M.P. ;  The  paper  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and  useful  information,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  exten^ 
sively  circulated.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  in  this  country 
respecting  Australia  generally.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  ignoranee 
is  rapidly  being  removed,  but  there  are  still  many  people  who  could 
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not  tell  you  whether  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  are  the  same 
country,  or  whether  they  are  separated  from  each  other  hy  sea.  The 
paper  gives  us  some  very  remarkable  information.    When  we  learn 
that  wool  to  the  value  of  about  nine  millions  and  a  half  sterling 
was  exported  last  year ;  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  are 
found  in  great  abundance ;  and  that  wine,  sugar,  and  other  industries 
are  successfully  carried  on,  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Colony.    Other  Australian  Colonies  possess 
great  advantages,  also,  but,  as  the  paper  is  on  the  progress  of  New 
South  Wales,  I  speak  of  it  more  particularly.    Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  English  statesmen  have  too  frequently  been 
disposed  to  ignore  the  importance  of  the  Colonies :  that  disposition 
is  rapidly  passing  away.    It  never  existed,  I  think,  to  the  extent 
which  some  of  our  colonial  friends  are  inclined  to  imagine.    A  lew 
years  ago  there  was,  perhaps,  a  disposition  in  a  certain  limited  circle 
to  undervalue  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  fancied  the  Home  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.    There  was  no  such  feeling.    But 
there  was  a  conviction  that  we  had  made  a  great  mistake  with 
regard  to  America,  and  that  we  should  be  carefcd  not  to  make  a 
similar  mistake  in  reference  to  Australia,  but  that  if  the  time  should 
ever  arrive  when  the  Australian  Colonies  wanted  to  separate  from 
us  we  should  not  attempt  to  compel  them  to  remain,  and  should  let 
them  go  if  they  really  wished  to  leave  us.    I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
that  there  never  will  be,  so  long  as  tliey  are  kindly  and  fairly  treated, 
as  I  am  satisfied  there  is  now  every  disposition  to  treat  them.    The 
statement  made  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  banking  in  New  South 
Wales  is  also  marvellous — ^that  in  1817  £20,000  was  considered 
sufficient,  but  that  now  there  is  in  New  South  Wales  alone  paid-up 
capital  in  the  various  banks  amounting  to  nearly  ten  millions  ster- 
ling, with  a  reserve  and  undivided  profits  of  £4,771,005,  making  a 
total  of  £18,781,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  £26,259,419.  With 
regard  to  colonial  securities,  there  is  a  very  much  better  feeling  in 
this  country  than  formerly  existed.    I  have  been  frequently  asked 
the  question,  '*  Is  it  safe  to  invest  in  New  South  Wales  debentures  ?  *' 
My  reply  has.  invariably  been,  *'  I  consider  them  just  as  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  England."    I  believe  the  feust  that  money  borrowed  in  this 
coxmtrj  is  expended  on  railway  construction  and  other  reproductive 
works  is  ample  security  for  every  pound  invested  in  the  GolonieSy 
and  especially  in  New  South  Wales.    Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  accomplished,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  nn- 
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developed  resources  of  the  country  are  almost  inconceivable.  I 
believe  every  succeeding  decade  will  show  a  corresponding  rate  of 
increase  to  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  still 
greater.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  said  on  the 
subject  of  emigration.  One  disadvantage  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
is  their  great  distance  from  the  Mother  Country.  If  we  were  as 
near  Australia  as  we  are  to  Canada,  the  population  of  the  former 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
cost  has  prevented  many  people  from  going  out,,and  also  the  feeling 
that,  once  they  got  there,  they  could  never  return.  That  feeling  is 
also  dying  away.  I  think,  however,  that  the  colonists  have  reason 
to  complain  of  some  matters.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  subsidised 
emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  I  did  my  utmost,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  confine  the  assistance  to  emigrants  to  our  own  Colonies. 
We  have  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  allow  those  who  pleased  to  go  there,  or  to  any  other  country ; 
but  I  think  the  funds  provided  by  the  British  Government  should 
be  confined  to  our  own  Colonies.  With  regard  to  the  wine  trade, 
the  Colonies  also  labour  under  a  disadvantage.  Some  of  their  wines 
are  exceedingly  good,  and  are  becoming  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated, but  they  suffer  a  disadvantage  under  the  present  scale  of 
duties.  I  would  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  that  the  prosperity  of 
New  South  Wales  has  grown  up  under  free  trade.  Victoria  adopted 
a  protective  policy,  and  New  South  Wales  adopted  a  free  trade 
policy.  I  believe  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  Victoria,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  attributa* 
ble,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  G.  J.  GbalHam  :  I  think  those  of  us  who  reside  in  New  South 
Wales  wiU  feel  satisfied  that  our  reputation  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Combes,  and  are  convinced  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
material  progress  of  tiie  Colony  he  has  proved  a  good  champion. 
It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  criticise  such  a 
paper,  but  I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  time  at  disposal  had  allowed  Mr.  Combes  to  show  that  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  our 
imports  and  exports,  is  not  the  only  progress  that  has  been  made. 
Besides  those  engaged  in  the  growth  of  wool  and  in  the  production 
of  divers  minerals  and  other  substances,  there  is  a  large  population 
employed  in  various  industries  purely  local  in  their  nature,  and 
producing  articles  which  are  disposed  of  within  the  Colonies.  The 
results  cannot  be  tabulated  like  exports  and  imports,  but  there  is  a 
lazige  population  engaged  in  the  production  of  grain  and  sugar  for 
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our  own  use,  in  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  Colony.  Perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  income  of  the  colonists  is  earned  by  people  who  are  not 
directly  engaged  in  creating  the  exports  that  have  made  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  paper.  I  could  wish  also,  as  a  resident  in 
New  South  Wales,  that  Mr.  Combes  had  dilated  on  the  progress  we 
haye  made — ^and  the  greater  progress  we  have  tried  to  make — ^in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  technical  education.  The  modesty 
that  attaches  to  every  gentleman  who  has  resided  long  in  Australia 
has,  perhaps,  prevented  Mr.  Combes  from  giving  space  to  those 
subjects,  for  Mr.  Combes  is  president  of  the  Art  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  and  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Education,  and  perhaps 
on  that  account  slurred  over  subjects  of  great  interest — subjects,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  ladies  would  have  found  of  more  interest  than 
solid  figures  about  the  quantity  of  wool,  tallow,  &c.,  that  we  export. 
If  he  could  have  given  us,  as  regards  our  Art  Society,  some  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
number  exhibited  in  Sydney  last  year  by  native  colonial  artiste,  he 
would  have  made  quite  as  great  an  impression  as  by  pointing  out 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  at  the  banks.  Mr.  Combes,  who  is 
himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  merit,  has  been  for  many  yeara 
engaged  in  fostering  the  more  refined  parts  of  our  nature,  and  in 
encouraging  the  arts,  to  wear  off  the  roughnesses  that  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  the  colonists  in  the  days  of  the  gold  fields,  when 
times  were  hard  and  life  was  rough.  Then  as  regards  technical 
education.  It  is  true  you  may  point  to  the  existence  of  so  many 
miles  of  rails  as  proof  of  the  industry  and  progress  of  the  Colony,, 
but  no  less  is  progress  shown  by  our  being  able  to  point  to  a  rising 
generation  who  have  received  not  only  a  good  primary  education, 
but  who  are  well  instructed  in  the  elements  of  technical  education,, 
and  who  understand  the  science  of  their  trades.  The  Board  estab- 
lished in  Sydney  has  made  an  excellent  beginning.  It  has  fonnded 
classes  where  young  men  can  learn  the  principles  and  the  science 
of  the  trades  they  are  to  follow.  If  we  can  point  to  these  things  it 
shows,  as  weU  as  the  existence  of  so  many  miles  of  railway,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our  engagements  and  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  British  Empire.  It  would  require  a  book  to  go  fully 
into  these  matters,  but  I  wished  to  point  out  that  in  the  Colonies — 
not  in  New  South  Wales  alone — we  value  those  more  refined  influ- 
ences of  which  so  much  is  thought  in  England,  and  we  are  not 
entirely  engrossed  in  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  or  in  the  laborious 
occupation  of  subduing  the  wilderness.    I  think  we  may  say,  aa 
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Englishmen  dwelling  in  another  part  of  the  world,  we  have  lost 
none  of  those  finer  instincts  and  aspirations  on  which  you  set  so 
mnoh  store. 

Mr.  Abthub  Hodosok,  G.M.G.  :  When  I  listened  to  my  friends, 
Sir  Sanl  Samuel  and  Mr.  McArthor,  I  began  to  think  I  was  sitting 
with  them  in  the  Sydney  Legislature,  but  was  reminded  of  the 
ladies  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence,  and  that  Mr. 
McArthur  might  say  he  did  not  find  me  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
with  him.  But  my  memory  is  a  convenient  one.  I  congratulate 
my  friend,  Mr.  Combes,  on  having  given  us  a  paper  so  exhaustive 
and  so  full  of  interest — full  of  interest  to  you  and  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  been  residents  in  Sydney.  I  cannot  go  so  far 
back  as  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  who  informs  us  he  went  out  to  the  Oolony 
in  1832,  but  I  landed  there  in  1889.  In  1882, 1  fancy.  Sir  Saul 
Samuel  must  have  gone  in  a  baby-basket.  I  am  glad  to  say  none 
of  us  have  been  disappointed  with  the  paper.  The  moment  I  heard 
Mr.  Combes  was  to  read  the  paper  I  determined  I  would  be  present. 
For  one  thing,  I  wished  to  show  my  gratitude  to  him  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  assisted  me  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878 
as  a  fellow-Commissioner.  I  know  full  well  the  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Combes  has  treated  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  single  paper, 
but  I  listened  most  attentively  to  all  he  said,  and  did  not  find  him 
tripping,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  and  I  hope  he  will 
excuse  me  mentioning  it,  especially  in  these  days  when  loyalty  to 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  and  those  who  preceded  her 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  sentiments  of  our  nature.  Mr.  Combes 
says  that  Mr.  John  Macarthur  bought  certain  sheep  from  George  III. 
I  beg  to  tell  him  that  George  III.  presented  those  sheep  to  Mr. 
John  Macarthur.  In  those  days  there  was  great  diflSculty  in  export- 
ing sheep  firom  this  country — ^I  believe  the  penalty  was  death — and 
the  question  was  how  to  get  them  away.  A  custom-house  officer 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  closed  his  eyes,  like  Nelson  at  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  :  the  sheep  were  got  away,  and  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  improvement  in  the  Australian  fleece.  With  regard 
to  Australian  wines,  I  take  great  interest  in  them,  although  I  have 
never  grown  a  grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine.  I  have, 
however,  in  my  cellar  in  Warwickshire,  wine  that  I  brought  over 
with  me  in  bottles  in  1874,  both  hock  and  burgundy,  and  I  assure 
yon  that  when  I  produce  those  wines  my  friends  would  rather  drink 
them  than  the  best  champagne.  They  are  as  sound  as  possible. 
I  got  them  when  I  accompanied  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  through  the 
vineyards  on  the  Hunter  Biver  in  1874,  as  his  aide-de-camp.  While 
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holding  that  temporary  appointment  I  got  no  pay,  but  I  was  proud 
to  fill  it.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Finch-Hatton's  book.  It 
is  a  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  no  doubt,  but  when  he  wroi& 
about  our  splendid  harbour  of  Sydney  I  fancy  he  must  have  been 
suffering  from  a  sudden  and  severe  fit  of  indigestion.  I  folly  agree 
with  Mr.  Combes  that  there  is  a  glorious  future  in  store  for  New 
South  Wales  and  for  all  our  Australian  Colonies,  and  I  fully  endorse 
the  beautiful  lines  written,  as  he  has  told  us,  by  the  great  Australian 
patriot,  William  C.  Wentworth ; — 

**  May  Australasia  float,  with  flag  nnfurlecl, 
A  new  Britannia  in  another  world." 

Mr.  F.  P.  Labillibbe  :  I  feel  tempted  to  follow  the  opener's 
remarks  and  those  of  another  speaker  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
Imperial  Federation.    It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  say  anything 
about  that  to-night,  but  as  the  previous  speakers  have  hailed  from 
New  South  Wales,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  someone  hailing  from 
some  other  of  the  Colonies  should  say  something.  As  coming  from 
the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  I  am  very  happy  to  do  so. 
Whatever  apparent  rivalries  may  exist  between  tiie  two  Colonies,  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  go  very  deep.    I  believe  that  we  who  come 
from  the  other  Colonies  look  with  a  feeling  of  filial  affection 
towards  the  Mother  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.    Mr.  Combes  has 
well  said  that  for  the  first  fifty  years  the  history  of  New  South 
Wales  was  the  history  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    In  fact,  for  a 
long  time,  when  anything  was  said  about  the  British  dominions  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  New  South  Wales  was  always  spoken  of. 
In  my  researches  in  the  Becord  Office  with  regard  to  my  '<  Early 
History  of  Victoria,"  I  came  upon  an  interesting  letter  written  by 
a  well-known  man,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  who  spoke  of  "  the  Con- 
tinent of  New  South  Wales."    It  was  only  about  that  time — 1817 
— that  the  word  Australia  was  first  used  in  a  despatch  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  Governor  Macquarie,  which 
enclosed  him  Flinders'  chart  and  voyages  to  Australia.    General 
Macquarie,  in  reply,  underUned  the  word  Australia,  and  wrote  to 
Secretary  Goulboum  in  December,  1817,  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  name  AustraUa  might  be  substituted  for  New  Holland,  which 
had  been  previously  employed.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  we  have 
heard  &om  Sir  Saul  Samuel  about  the  tonnage  of  vessels  going  out 
to  Australia.     The  first  vessel  that  ever  went  out  direct  from 
England  to  Australia,  and  sailed  along  the  whole  southern  coast, 
was  the  Lady  Nelson.    When  she  started  the  £Act  of  the  discovery 
of  Bass'  Straits  had  not  reached  this  country.    A  vessel  called  the 
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Wellesley  was  going  out  to  the  Cape,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  by 
her,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  Lady  Nelson,  informing  Lieut. 
Grant  of  the  discovery  of  Bass'  Straits,  and  directing  that  the 
Laibj  Nehon  should  pass  through  them.     The  Wellesley  reached 
Cape  Town  before  the  Lady  Nelson  left,  and  accordingly  the  Lady 
Nehon  was  the  first  vessel  that  passed  along  the  whole  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Australia  through  Bass'  Straits.    The  little  ship 
was  of  only  sixty  tons  burden.  A  few  months  later  the  same  Lady 
Nelson,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Murray,   discovered  and 
entered  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and  her  name  is  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  Australian  discoveries  and  colonisation  for  about  twenty  years 
afterwards.     We  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  productions  and 
development  of  New  South  Wales.     What  I  am  going  to  read 
makes  a  remarkable  contrast.    Li  my  researches  I  discovered  a 
letter  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  to  Mr.  King,  of  the  Treasury, 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  which  the  latter  communicated  to  the 
Gk>vemment  an  offer  made  by  Mungo  Park,  the  famous  African 
explorer,  to  go  out  and  explore  in  Australia.    That  letter  was 
written  on  May  15, 1798,  about  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  at  Port  Jackson,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  says  that  although 
the  country  had  been  possessed  for  **  more  than  ten  years,  so  much 
has  the  discovery  of  the  interior  been  neglected,  that  no  one  article 
has  hitherto  been  discovered  by  the  importation  of  which  the 
Mother  Country  can  receive  any  degree  of  return  for  the  cost  of 
founding  and  hitherto  maintaining  the  Colony."     I  think  that 
passage  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with  what  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Combes,  and  I  read  it  in  order  that  we  may  have  before 
us  two  such  remarkable  landmarks  of  the  progress  made  within  so 
short  a  period.    There  is  only  one  point  in  the  paper  to  which  I  feel 
at  all  disposed  to  take  exception.    Mr.  Combes  speaks  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  tending  to  increase  the  capability  of  the  runs  to  maintain 
a  gT'eater  number  of  sheep,  but,  he  says,  perhaps  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  all  is  the  universal  practice  of  kiUing  the  timber  by 
ring-barking.     In  all  new  countries  the  question  of  the  wholesale 
destmction  of  timber  is  one  for  very  serious  consideration.     It 
may  be  that  in  certain  exceptional  years,  when  there  is  an  abundant 
rainfiall,  no  harm  may  come  from  the  destruction  of  timber,  but  I 
do  think  the  droughts  that   are,  unfortunately,  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  Australia,  may  be  aggravated  by  this  wholesale 
destruction  of  timber.    I  have  often  thought  that  scientific  men 
might  well  turn  their  attention  to  the  question  n^hether,  on  the 
vast  plains  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  different  kinds  of  Oriental 
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trees  could  not  be  introdnced.  These,  perhaps,  might  have  an 
effect  on  the  chmate,  and  be  conducive  to  a  greater  rainfall  The 
practice  of  ring-barking  is,  I  think,  a  doubtful  and  dangerous 
experiment,  considering  the  small  amount  of  timber  there  is  in 
Australia,  except  in  certain  portions.  The  present  generation  are 
only  trustees  for  the  future  great  population  which  is  certain  to 
inhabit  the  country,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  more  carefid  ot 
our  timber  than  we  have  hitherto  been. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cobnish  :  I  desire  to  congratulate  Mr.  Combes  on 
the  valuable  paper  he  has  read,  and  to  call  attention  to  that  por- 
tion referring  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  more 
especially  the  gold  and  mining  industry.  The  great  prosperity  of 
the  Colony  has  dawned  since  the  discovery  of  gold ;  but,  speaking 
from,  personal  knowledge  of  the  vast  auriferous  resources  of  the 
Colony,  I  do  not  think  sufficient  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
mining  industry,  although  Victoria  has  produced  such  a  laige 
quantity  of  gold.  If  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  gold 
mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  young  men  had  gone  in  for  the  development  of  mining,  and  had 
the  capitalists  and  Government  supported  the  enterprise,  I  consider 
that  the  Colony  might  by  this  time  have  produced  not  less  than 
jeiOO,000,000,  instead  of  only  about  £85,000,000.  In  addition  to 
the  extensive  and  valuable  resources  of  the  gold  fields,  extending 
over  some  85,000  square  miles,  and  which  are  only  partially 
developed,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  is  dawning  upon  New  Sontti 
Wales  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  and  development,  during  the 
past  year  or  two,  of  the  wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  extend- 
ing from  the  Barrier  Banges,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colony, 
to  Mitchell's  Creek,  near  Bathurst,  in  the  central  district,  and  the 
Bonrook  Mines  in  New  England,  in  the  eastern  district.  I  consider 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  rival  many  of  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Nevada,  and  will,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing such  an  advancement  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
mining,  or  who  have  probably  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  or  predict  Bo  far  as  regards  the 
gold-mining  resources  alone,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  much  larger  number  of  men  than  the  few 
thousands  now  engaged  in  it.  In  fact,  I  consider  there  is  enough 
auriferous  country  developed  to  keep  profitably  employed  (by  the 
aid  of  capital  judiciously  expended  in  machinery)  from  ten  to 
twenty,  or  even  fifty,  thousand  gold  miners ;  and  the  results  of  their 
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labours  would  do  more  to  increase  the  wealth  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  Colony  than  anything  else  could  do.  I  would  like  to  impress 
on  colonists  generally  the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  next  year  to  make  a  special  and 
prominent  display  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of  the  Colonies.  I  have 
already  proposed  that  gold-crushing  machinery  should  be  kept  in 
constant  work  during  the  Exhibition,  and  that  each  Colony  should 
contribute,  from  leading  mines,  a  fair  supply  of  quartz  to  keep  the 
battery  at  work.  The  exhibit  would  be  a  speciality,  and  the  greatest 
novelty  ever  seen  in  London,  and  would  be  the  means  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  mining  interest  of  the  Australian  gold-producing 
Colonies  generally.  I  believe  five  millions  of  people  will  see  the  next 
Exhibition,  and  that  four-fifths  of  them  would  go  to  see  the 
Australian  gold-crushing  machinery  and  the  practical  means  of 
getting  gold. 

The  Ghaibhan  {Bib  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P. ) :  Before 
I  offer  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Combes  for  his  most  interesting  and 
eloquent  paper,  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  would  wish 
to  remark.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
with  certain  improvements  and  in  a  very  short  time  New  South 
Wales  might  send  to  this  country  millions  of  tons  of  meat  at  a  price 
that  all  could  afford  to  pay.  I  believe  that  the  producer  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  I  know  that  the  producer  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
provide  great  quantities  of  meat  at  a  price  very  much  below  that 
which  we  not  only  can  afford  to  pay,  but  which  we  do  pay.  I  dare 
say  consumers  of  meat  are  aware  that  meat  costs  them  a  great  deal. 
I  can  assure  them  that  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  farmers  sell  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
and  it  is  not  the  producers  of  the  meat,  therefore,  who  get  the 
benefit  of  the  high  prices  that  are  paid  for  it.  With  regard  to  what 
Mr.  MoArthur  says  about  free  trade,  it  may  be,  of  course,  that  the 
recent  progress  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
Victoria  ;  still,  as  Mr.  Combes,  I  think,  would  tell  you,  the  duties 
imposed  by  New  South  Wales  are  considerable,  though  they  may  not 
be  as  high  as  those  of  Victoria  and  are  not  imposed  for  protective 
purposes.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  area  of  Victoria  is 
pretty  fully  occupied,  and  that  her  productions  and  industries  can 
no  longer  increase  as  rapidly  as  those  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  country — what  we  have  heard  called  "  back 
blocks" — scarcely  occupied,  or  occupied  to  a  very  small  extent. 
The  trade  and  productions  of  New  South  Wales  must,  I  think, 
increase  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  lately,  at  a  greater  rate 
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than  those  of  Victoria.  It  may,  of  course,  be  that  free  trade 
assists  this  progress,  as  Mr.  McArthnr  says,  but  I  do  not  consider 
that  free  trade  alone  has  done  it.  Mr.  Labilliere  has  referred  to  the 
destruction  of  trees.  Mr.  Labilliere  forgets,  perhaps,  that  when  he 
came  here  from  Australia  he  no  longer  stood  on  his  head,  and  that 
a  great  many  things  where  he  might  look  for  a  similarity  are 
different  there  from  what  they  are  here.  When  you  destroy  trees 
in  Australia  water  will  appear  that  did  not  appear  before.  The 
eucalyptus  absorbs  water  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  places  where  trees  have  been  destroyed 
springs  have  burst  forth  that  were  before  unknown.  It  may  be  that 
this  ring-barking  is  done  to  too  great  an  extent.  It  is  a  hideous 
thing  to  see  the  skeletons  of  trees  for  miles,  standing  white  and 
withered,  without  a  single  green  tree  to  break  the  line  of  the  horizon 
or  to  shelter  the  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  burning  sun.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  too  fax,  perhaps,  but  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  greatly  benefited,  no  doubt,  by  the  denudition 
of  timber.  Well,  thanking  Mr.  Combes  for  his  interesting  and 
eloquent  paper,  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  what  was  his  object,  and 
remind  you  that  New  South  Wales  is  not  the  only  Colony  in 
AustraUa,  nor  the  largest.  All  of  them  except  Victoria  are  larger. 
They  are  all  fine  countries,  but  New  South  Wales  is  more  developed 
than  the  others,  except  Victoria.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  we 
have  a  magnificent  Empire.  Those  who  have  not  been  to  Australia 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is.  I  saw  yesterday  some  lines  by  Tennyson* 
who,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  poet, 

says: — 

'*  The  loyal  to  their  Grown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  Ocean  Empire,  with  her  benndless  homes 
For  ever  broadening  England  and  her  throne 
In  ear  rast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness — if  she  knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen." 

It  is  a  magnificent  country  and  a  magnificent  Empire.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  seen  it.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  Englishmen 
who  share  in  and  belong  to  that  Empire.  I  congratulate  the 
Australians  on  belonging  to  so  fine  a  country,  and  on  being  able  to 
help  in  its  development. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Combes,  C.M.G.  :  I  thank  your  Grace  ^d  the  other 
members  who  have  spoken  for  having  received  my  poor  efibrts  in 
such  a  generous  manner.  With  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
by  way  of  criticism  with  .regard  to  ring-barking,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  LabiUiere  how  you  can  grow  wheat  unless  you  clear  the 
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land,  and  how  can  you  improve  pasture  unless  you  give  room  for  the 

grass  to  grow  ?  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  that 

•double  the  quantity  of  grass  grows  on  land  on  which  the  greater  part 

of  the  timber  has  been  destroyed  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  or 

that  you  can  keep  double  the  number  of  sheep  on  such  pasture.    It 

is  a  fact,  as  has  been  stated,  that  fresh  springs  will  break  out  in 

places  where  the  timber  has  been  destroyed ;  the  eucalyptus  is  a 

^reat  absorbent,  and  consequently  takes  a  large  amount  of  moisture 

from  the  ground.    My  friend  Mr.  Hodgson  knows  that  the  best 

pasture  land  is  where  there  has  been  no  timber — places  like  the 

Bathurst  Plains  and  Darling  Downs.    It  may  be  said  that  by  killing 

this  timber  we  are  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  I  do 

not  think  we  are ;  and,  moreover,  the  brows  of  the  hills  and  other 

places  are  almost  invariably  left  untouched.  With  reference  to  what ' 

has  been  said  about  mining,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Cornish. 

Mining  is  quite  in  its  infancy  in  New  South  Wales.    No  one  can 

know  the  full  extent  of  the  mining  resources  until  the  country  is 

thoroughly  prospected,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  done  till  labour 

is  more  abundant  and  more  science  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cornish  has  also  referred  to  the  silver  mines,  and  I  would 

remind  you  that  I  have  said  a  good  deal  more  in  the  paper  upon 

the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony  than  I  had  time  to  read.'  I 

do  not  think  it  will  be  wise  of  me  to  combat  any  assertions  with 

reference  to  the  *<  dismal  science" — a  science  I  do  not  much  believe 

to.   I  cannot  but  think  that  circumstances  alter  cases.    A  good  deal 

depends  upon  the  quantity  of  land  there  is  for  sale  and  occupation. 

Victoria  disposed  of  her  land  some  time  ago.    New  South  Wales 

has  still  got  plenty,  although  she  does  not  mean  to  sell  it  as  fast  as 

she  has  done.    I  think  the  good  soil  and  people  to  work  it,  together 

with  the  development  of  the  gold  fields,  have  had  more  to  do  with 

the  advance  of  the  Colony  than  political  economy  in  any  other  shape. 

But  I  will  not  further  touch  on  that  subject.    I  would  wish  to  say 

that  we  have  not  only  a  great  country,  but  we  are  in  every  way  in  a 

position  to  benefit  by  more  population.     The  institutions  of  our 

country,  whether  political,   or  religious,  or  educational,  are  all 

adapted  for  a  large  population.    There  are  many  present  who  will 

bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  we  have  a  newspaper  literature  which 

will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  world — 

barring,  perhaps,  that  of  England.     Sir  Edward  Creasy,  a  great 

authority,   said  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to   see   such  a 

class  of  literature  as  the  newspapers  of  the  Colony  afforded.    On  all 

points  I  think  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  got 
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as  far  as  we  have  in  all  matters  relating  to  edacation.  Mr. 
Graham  has  been  pleased  to  say  a  few  words  eulogistic  of  the  part 
I  have  taken  with  reference  to  technical  edacation  and  art  matters 
generally.  It  is  true  we  have  done  some  work  in  that  direction, 
and  we  intend  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  I  am  now  commissioned 
under  the  great  Seal  of  the  Colony  to  make  an  inquiry  into  all 
matters  relating  to  technical  education  and  to  report  thereon.  I 
intend  to  take  up  the  inquiry  at  the  point  where  the  Imperial  Boyal 
Commission  left  off  two  years  ago,  and  I  hope  to  get  all  the  infor- 
mation there  is  to  be  got  up  to  the  present  date.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Board  of  Technical  Education  will,  on  my  representation,  do 
everything  they  can  to  improve  our  methods,  which  follow  closely 
upon  those  of  the  City  of  London  Guilds.  In  conclusion,  I  beg^ 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester  for 
presiding. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  then 
separated. 
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THIED  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1886. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  KP.,  presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
that  Meeting  25  Fellows  had  heen  elected,  yiz.,  17  Resident  and 
8  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Ahererombie,  Esq.,  John  Chumley,  Esq.,  William  Davison^ 
Bsq.f  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  Car  dross  Grant,  Esq.,  Thomas  Fingland 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  The  Bev.  W,  Hamilton,  Charles  Algernon  Moreing; 
Esq.,  Captain  Roper  Parkington,  William'^  Charles  Peel,  Esq.,  John 
Calendar  Ross,  Esq.,  William  Frederick  Sa/vage,  Esq.,  C.  E.  R. 
SchwartMe,  Esq.,  Robert  Scourfield,  Esq.,  Charles  Sidey,  Esq.,  George 
William  Tallents,  Esq.,  Leonard  Waterhouse,  Esq, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Joseph  Aheame,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Queensland),  The  Venerable  Archdeaeon 
Francis  W.  Austin,  M.A.  {British  Chiiana),  Bryan  C.  BumstaU,  Esq. 
(Victoria),  Alexander  Riissell  GUzean,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  E,  W.  G. 
Ooodridge,  Esq.  M.R.C.8.,  L.R.C.P.  (QueensUmd),  Rev.  C.  A.  S.Minton- 
Senhouse  (New  South  Wales),  William  Savage,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony) f 
W.  E.  S.  Wears,  Esq.  (Ceylon). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  were  also 
announced. 

The  Chairman  submitted  to  the  Meeting  the  names  of  G. 
Molineux,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  W.  Westgarth,  Esq., 
on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  as  Auditors  for  the  present  financial  year, 
in  conformity  with  Rule  48.  Both  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  :    Before  your  Grace  calls  upon  the 

reader  of  the  paper,  I  wish  to  state  that  letters  have  been  received 

from  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Sir  John  Rose,  and  General  Sir  Donald 

Stewart,  expressing  their  regret  at  being  prevented,  by  various 

causes,  from  attending  the  Meeting.     I  farther  desire  to  read  the 

following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Major-General  Arthur  Lyon 

Fremantle,  of  January  9 : — 

*'  Ht  Dba«  Mb.  YoTTNa, — I  fiad  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  aooept  the  kind 
inTitatioa  for  Taesdij  next,  maoh  as  I  shoald  have  wished  it.  I  should  much 
like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institate,  if  yon  think  my  conneotioa 
with  the  Colonies  as  haying  had  the  Australian  infantry  under  my  oommand 
in  the  SDiidan,  soffioient  to  warrant  my  election.    I  can  testify  with  a  very 
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clear  conaoience  to  the  excellent  work  done,  and  gallant  condnot  ahown,  under 
many  difficaltiesy  by  the  Australian  Infantry  when  attached  to  the  Brigade  of 
Gufuds  in  the  Soudan." 

It  will  be  interesting,  I  think,  to  the  f^ellows  of  the  Institute  to 
liear  this  high  tribute  from  the  distinguished  General  who  com- 
manded the  Brigade  of  Guards  in  the  Soudan,  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrahan  contingent  while  they  were  under  his  charge. 

The  Chaibman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Colmeb  to  read 
his  paper  on 

THE   EECENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE 'DEVELOPMENT  OP 

CANADA. 

So  many  papers  have  been  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  during  the  past  few  years,  respecting  Canada,  that  I  felt 
flome  little  difficulty,  when  asked  by  our  indefatigable  Honorary 
Secretary  to  address  you  this  evening,  in  deciding  the  portion  of 
the  subject  I  should  take  as  my  text,  so  as  to  avoid  going  over 
again  many  matters  that  had  already  been  dealt  with  by  others  far 
abler  than  myself.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  recent  and  pro- 
spective development  of  the  country  will  have  an  interest  for  every 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  with  this  that  I  propose  to  deal. 
At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  it  is  my  intention  to  place  before 
you  an  imposing  array  of  statistics  ;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
appointing some  of  my  audience,  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  although  I  may  have  to  use  a  few  figures  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

Before  commencing,  however,  there  is  one  subject  of  somewhat 
general  interest  that  I  should  like  to  mention.  It  refers  to  the 
display  of  geographical  appliances  which  was  recently  opened, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  by  its 
President,  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  This  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken* 
the  outcome  of  a  report  made  by  the  librarian  of  that  Society,  on 
the  teaching  of  geography  in  public  schools.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Scott  Keltie  was,  that  geography  was  very  much 
neglected,  as  a  general  rule  ;  that  the  appliances  for  its  study  were 
very  scanty  indeed ;  and  that  it  did  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserved,  from  the  feust  that  it  ''  did  not  pay  "  to  impart  to  the 
rising  generation  the  valuable  and  necessary  information  in  which 
the  study  abounds.  This  is  not  very  Creditable  to  a  country  which 
possesses  so  large  and  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  world's  surface, 
whose  people  are  scattered  in  every  part,  and  whose  ships  are  on 
every  sea.    We  hear  much  about  depression  of  trade,  competition 
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abroad,  and  the  desirability  of  finding  new  markets,  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  proceeding  to  neglect  to  teacb  in  our  schools,  to 
the  EngUshmen  of  the  future,  that  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  countries  ontside  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly 
of  the  British  Oolonies,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  extension  of  commerce,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
development  of  the  Empire.  It  was  stated  in  the  report  I  have 
mentioned  that  in  one  of  the  largest  public  schools  only  two  maps 
were  found — a  modem  one,  presented  by  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada,  which,  by  the  way,  ornamented  a  passage,  and  one  of 
some  other  country,  which  was  discovered,  after  some  extensive 
explorations,  in  comparatively  unknown  parts  of  the  building.  I 
may  say  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  under  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  serve,  is  anxious  to  stimulate  geographical  study,  and,  with  this 
view,  has  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Oovernment,  a  large  map, 
and  books  of  information  about  Canada,  to  every  Public  Library  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  wise  and  liberal  policy  in  the  same 
direction  must  have  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  it  is  still 
engaging  his  attention.  This  brings  me  to  my  object  in  introducing 
the  subject.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  enough  use  is  not  made  of 
the  admirable  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  this  Institute  that  are 
published  annually.  The  papers  that  are  read  from  time  to  time 
give  the  latest  possible  information  as  to  the  position  and  condition 
of  the  Colonies,  and  they  attract  considerable  attention,  especially 
from  those  who  are  already  interested  in  their  contents.  What  is 
wanted,  however,  is  to  disseminate  these  mines  of  wealth  among 
people  who  do  not  know,  who  are  not  at  present  interested,  and 
particularly  among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  education  of 
young  Britons.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  geographical  apathy  is  prevalent.  It  has  existed, 
and  still  exists,  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Colonies ;  but 
then,  again,  it  ia  equally  true  that  the  latter  certainly  do  not  know 
as  much  of  one  another  as  they  should  do.  I  mention  these  things 
to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  grave  defect  in  the  present 
system  of  education.  The  study  does  not,  unfortunately,  seem  a 
popular  one,  and  the  inaccuracies  that  exist  in  many  of  the  text 
books,  especially  those  relating  to  the  Colonies,  which  are  passed 
unnoticed,  is  a  strong  but  regrettable  confirmation  of  my 
contention.  The  visit  of  the  British  Association  in  1884  (in 
which  our  Secretary,  Mr.  0*Halloran,  took  part)  will  do  much 
to  make  the  Dominion  better  known,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  aU  remember  the  admirable  paper  that   was   read   by    Sir 
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Henry  Lefroy  during  the  session  of  1886.  They  travelled  largely, 
becoming  acquainted  with  geography  in  the  most  practical  way^ 
and  if  the  volumes  of  printed  matter  that  were  circulated  have 
been  read,  the  British  Association  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  country.  As  the  members  consist  largely  of  those  engaged  in 
educational  and  in  literary  work,  I  anticipate  that  great  results  will 
grow  from  the  gathering,  apart,  altogether,  from  the  impetus  given 
to  the  teaching  of  science  by  their  presence.  This  requires  to 
be  followed  up,  not  only  as  regards  Canada,  but  other  British 
possessions ;  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  organise 
a  fund  to  permit  of  a  wider  distribution  than  now  takes  place,  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  among  schoolmasters,  public 
Ubraries,  the  press,  and  in  other  channels.  An  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  procure  a  small  grant  from  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  for  the  purpose,  and  I  commend  the  suggestion 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
digressing,  but  the  question  seemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  my  doing  so. 

In  speaking  of  the  recent  development  of  the  Dominion,  I  shall 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
1867 — a  year  which  will  always  be  eventful  in  Canadian  history  as 
that  in  which  the  Confederation  of  the  provinces  was  finally 
arranged,  and  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty.  Its  success  has  been  sacK 
as  to  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  same  magnificent  results  may  follow  the  inaugural  steps  in  the 
same  direction  which  have  recently  been  taken  by  our  Australasian 
brethren.  British  North  America  in  1866  consisted  of  a  set  of 
provinces,  independent  of  each  other,  with  separate  legislatures, 
separate  tariffs,  and  little  or  no  conununity  of  interest.  The 
Eastern  Provinces,  themselves  deficient  in  railway  communication, 
were  entirely  separated  from  British  Columbia,  the  intervening 
country,  known  then  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  or  Bupert's 
Land,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unknown  and  uninhabited,, 
containing  not  a  nule  of  railway,  and  tenanted  only  by  Indians, 
and  hunters,  and  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  bringing  about  a  united  Canada  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  1870,  the  Bed 
Biver  Expedition,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  took  three  months  to  pass 
from  Fort  Wilham,  Lake  Superior,  to  Fort  Garry,  now  so  well 
known  as  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  480  miles.  This  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  district  which  existed  between  Ontario  and  the  Pacific 
province,  there  being  a  stretch  of  land  east  of  Fort  William,  along. 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Haron,  before  the  towns 
situated  upon  (Georgian  Bay  were  reached.  All  this  is  altered  in 
1886,  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Now  the  confedera- 
tion consists  of  eight  provinces — Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  North- West 
Territories,  and  British  Columbia.  Each  has  its  own  legislature, 
and  there  is  a  Federal  Parliament  over  all  to  legislate  upon 
•questions  affecting  the  whole  of  the  community  (as  explained  later 
on),  and  to  be  the  means  of  making  known  to  Her  Majesty,  through 
the  Governor-General  for  the  time  being,  the  desires  and  views  of 
British  subjects  in  Canada.  But  this  is  not  all.  Instead  of 
separate  tariffs,  complete  freedom  of  trade  prevails  between  the 
provinces,  and  they  all  join  in  consolidating  that  community  of 
interest  which  must  bring  wealth,  power,  and  greatness.  There  is 
no  longer  any  isolation.  The  Pacific  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
pass  through  every  province  except  Prince  Edward  Island.  When 
the  railway  is  opened  for  through  traffic  in  June  next  (it  is  now  in 
operation  only  as  far  west  as  the  Bocky  Mountains),  a  Nova 
Scotian  will  be  able  to  travel  to  British  Columbia  in  about  six  days. 
The  first  train  that  passed  over  the  line  in  December  last  carried  a 
consignment  of  naval  stores  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  in  that 
tima  In  Prince  Edward  Island  a  Government  railway  has  also 
been  made,  and  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer  with 
the  Intercolonial  line. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
later  on,  and  I  will  only  now  express  the  hope,  sure  to  be  universally 
sapported  in  this  room,  that  the  bond  of  union  in  the  Dominion 
may  be  as  firm  and  as  strong  as  the  steel  band  which  now 
physically  binds  the  provinces  together. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
Constitution  of  Canada,  as  the  matter  will  attract  some  attention 
in  connection  with  a  problem  which  will  be  raised,  for  discussion 
at  any  rate,  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  At  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Government,  appointed  by,  and  representing.  Her 
Majesty,  is  the  Governor-General,  who  is  paid  by  Canada,  and 
governs  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  The  Dominion,  or  Federal, 
Parliament  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  members  of  the  former  are  nominated  by  the  Government  in 
power,  and  the  latter  are  elected  by  the  provincial  constituencies,  so 
many  for  each  province,  according  to  population  (as  fixed  by  the 
British  North  America  Act),  and  upon  a  special  franchise,  not  far 
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removed  from  manhood  sn&age.  It  has  the  control  of  the 
following  matters : — Public  debt  and  property,  trade  and  commerce, 
postal  service,  census  statistics,  militia  and  defence,  navigation  and 
shipping,  quarantine,  currency  and  coinage,  banking,  weights  aikd 
measures,  bankruptcy,  patents,  copyrights,  naturalisation,  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  questions  affecting  the  community  in  general. 
Seven  of  the  eight  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  local 
legislatures,  elected  upon  a  liberal  franchise  (in  the  case  of  two  it 
is  manhood  suffrage),  and  have  authority  in  matters  afifecting 
Crown  lands  (except  Manitoba),  civil  rights  and  property,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  education,  control  of  municipal  institutions,  and 
other  local  subjects.  The  municipal  institutions  consist  of  Township 
Committees  and  County  Councils,  and  they  deal  with  roads  and 
bridges,  education,  and  police.  At  the  head  of  each  province  is  & 
Lieutenant-Governor,  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.  The  North- West  Territories,  which  have  not  yet  been 
accorded  complete  local  institutions,  are  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-Govemor  and  a  Council,  partly  nominated  and  partly 
elective,  but  the  Crown  lands,  administration  of  justice,  and 
management  of  the  Indians  are  controlled  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  is  derived  principally 
from  customs  and  excise  duties.  The  revenue  of  the  provinces  ia 
composed  chiefly  of  grants  made  annually  by  the  Dominion 
Government  upon  the  basis  of  a  per  capita  allowance,  and  by 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  upon  capital  amounts  placed  to 
their  credit.  Both  these  payments  are  made  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  provinces  have  other  revenues,  and  the  municipalitiea 
raise  money  likewise  for  local  purposes,  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
Provincial  Governments.  The  legislation  of  the  provinces  is  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  The  power  of  veto 
over  Federal  measures  is  reserved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in 
Council  Under  this  system  the  Dominion,  as  I  hope  to  show,  has 
prospered  and  developed,  and  its  Constitution,  with  some  necessary 
and  considerable  modifications,  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  stUl 
greater  confederations  than  that  to  which  it  has  yet  given  form  and- 
shape. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  slightly  humorous,  in  speaking  of 
recent  development,  to  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  public  debt  of 
Canada.  But  when  the  money,  which  it  represents,  has  been  spent 
upon  the  peaceful  opening  up  of  its  resources,  upon  objects  of 
public  utility,  for  the  general  good,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
Colonies,  to  strengthen  its  position  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
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Empire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  qaestion  is  an  important  one.  The 
debt  at  the  present  time,  deducting  assets,  is  abont  forty-two 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  amount,  excluding  sinking  funds,  about 
three-fourths  is  payable  in  London,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
liabilities  in  Canada,  such  as  the  balances  due  to  the  various 
proTinces,  trust  funds,  and  the  deposits  in  Government  savings 
banks.  It  is  equal  to  about  eight  pounds  per  head,  and  the  annual 
interest  to  about  seven  shillings.  This  is  not  an  unfavourable 
showing,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  money  has  been  spent 
principally  upon  railways  and  canals,  lighthouses,  river  improve- 
ments, harbours,  docks,  roads,  public  buildings,  compensation  to 
the  various  provinces  for  property  and  revenue  surrendered  to  the 
Dominion,  and  for  the  purchase  and  organisation  of  the  North- 
West  Territories.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  many  of 
the  works  have  been  of  Imperial  as  well  as  of  local  importance* 
Canada  has  never  shirked  responsibility  in  this  respect.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  is  true,  have  on  various  occasions^  and 
very  properly,  sanctioned  guarantees  for  loans  raised  for  such 
purposes,  but  the  engagements  of  the  country  have  always  been 
promptly  met,  and  for  this  reason  the  guarantees  have  not  cost  the 
Imperial  Government  a  shilling.  The  great  object  has  been  to 
enable  the  Dominion  to  raise  money  cheaply,  and  this  was  done. 
The  public  debt  differs  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  In  the  latter  all  the  railways,  or  very 
nearly  all,  have  been  built  with  public  funds  by  the  Governments, 
but  in  Canada  only  about  1,000  miles  come  within  this  category » 
the  remaining  9,000  miles  being  owned,  constructed,  and  worked 
by  companies.  Some  of  them  have  received  subsidies,  but  they  are 
not  Government  railways.  The  revenue,  which  in  1869  was  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  had  increased  in  1879  to  twenty-three 
millions,  and  in  1884  to  about  thirty-six  millions.  The  expenditure 
advanced  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Similar  returns  in  Australasia 
include  the  railway  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  this  swells  the 
figure  in  those  Colonies.  In  Canada,  however,  this  is  only  the 
case  so  far  as  regards  the  1,000  miles  already  alluded  to. 

The  Dominion  can  borrow  money  at  the  present  time  at  a  rate 
much  below  that  which  had  to  be  paid  a  few  years  ago.  The  loans 
of  the  Provinces,  prior  to  confederation,  were  generally  raised  at  five 
or  six  per  cent.,  but  recent  loans  were  issued  at  four  and  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Still,  Canadian  securities  are  not  appreciated 
as  they  should  be,  and  are  comparatively  much  lower  in  price  than 
their  value  warrants.    English  municipal  stocks  at  similar  rates  of 
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interest  bring  a  higher  prioe  than  Canadian  Government  Stocks, 
bat  no  forcible  reason  can  be  advanced  why  this  should  be.  The 
Colony  has  never  failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  security  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  the  money  is  spent  as  a  rule  on  productive 
works,  or  for  development ;  the  indebtedness  is  not  great,  and  the 
progress  that  will  be  made  in  the  near  fature,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  capital,  brains,  and 
muscle,  makes  the  present  debt  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  Colonial  stocks  and 
debentures  (all  that  has  been  said  about  Canada  applies  to  the 
other  Colonies  equally)  will  be  in  much  greater  demand  than  now. 
The  complaint  is  general  of  the  dearth  of  good  dividend  paying 
investments  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  public  cannot  do  better 
than  give  more  attention  to  Colonial  issues.  While  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  concession  made  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  is  of  much  importance. 
The  stamp  duty  prior  to  1885  on  bonds  payable  to  bearer  was  half  a 
crown  per  cent.  This  was  increased  to  ten  shillings  in  the  last 
Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Act,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  upon  the  representation  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
the  Agents-General  for  Australasia,  and  the  Agent-General  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colonial  debentures  were  exempted  from  the 
duty,  placing  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  Imperial  and  Indian 
securities.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  trust  at  no  distant  fatore 
the  same  treatment  will  be  accorded  to  inscribed  stocks. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Dominion  has  expanded  very 
largely  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  now  over  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railway  open ;  in  the  last  ten  years  the  length  of  line  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  ib  is  an  accept.ed  fact  that  no  better  stimulus 
can  be  given  to  the  development  of  any  country  than  the  constrac- 
tion  of  railways.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  such  works 
in  Canada  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1884,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  canal  system  is  too  well 
known  to  require  much  comment,  but  it  cannot  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind  be  entirely  passed  over.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that 
by  their  aid  an  inland  navigation  has  been  formed  for  a  distance  of 
2,260  miles— from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle — ^available  for  vessels  of  500  tons  register.  The  shipping 
interest  is  a  powerful  one,  and  Canadian  vessels  are  to  be  found  on 
every  sea.  Although  many  ships  owned  in  Canada  are  registered 
in  England,  the  tonnage  of  the  Dominion  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
of  the  maritime  powers,  according  to  recent  statistica    Shipbuilding 
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has  been  on  the  decline  since  the  introduction  of  iron  vessels,  but, 
as  the  country  possesses  vast  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  industry  will  revive  sooner  or  later.  Indeed,  a  few 
iron  ships  have  already  been  launched  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  fisheries  are  of  the  annual  value  of  about  four  millions,  and  are 
increasing.  The  coasts  abound  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
rivers  are  full  of  life.  The  industry  gives  employment  to  nearly 
60,000  men,  the  strength  of  which  force,  as  a  naval  reserve,  in  time 
of  war  would  be  very  great.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  can 
recall  the  Canadian  court  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  1883,  which 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  waters  of  the  Dominion,  and 
the  measures  which  are  taken  to  preserve  and  cultivate  them.  The 
manufEboturing  interests  have  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  so  employed,  the  number  of  men  engaged,  and  the  value 
of  the  products,  have  been  much  added  to  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  In  every  part  of  the  Dominion  the  chimneys  of  mills  and 
factories  may  be  observed,  and  the  whirr  of  machinery  is  now  a 
familiar  sound.  Cottons  and  woollens,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
including  locomotives,  and  manufactures  of  wood,  iron,  and  other 
articles  may  now  be  purchased  of  Canadian  make.  Of  course 
agriculture  is  the  first  industry  of  all  new  countries,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  one  in  Canada.  But  she  also  possesses  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  iron  and  other  useful  minerals,  plenty  of 
timber,  and  many  of  those  advantages  which  have  given  to  the 
Mother  Country  the  pre-eminent  position  she  occupies.  In  addition 
to  this,  Canadians  are  Englishmen.  That  is  equal  to  saying  that 
they  are  intelligent  and  energetic,  fully  imbued  with  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  resources  of  their  country,  and  determined  to  develop 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity.  In  the  quinquennial  period 
firom  1870  to  1874,  the  value  of  the  annual  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Dominion  was  nearly  thirty-nine  millions  sterling,  and  in 
1880  to  1884  it  was  more  than  forty-two  millions.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  trade  that  passes  between  the  various  provinces, 
of  which  the  railway  returns,  had  I  the  space  to  deal  with  them, 
might  give  some  idea.  Adverse  comparisons  are  sometimes  made 
between  the  trade  returns  of  the  different  Australasian  Colonies  and 
Canada,  but  it  is  not  usually  remembered  that  the  former  include 
the  intercolonial  commerce,  while  the  latter  do  not  embrace  the  inter- 
provincial  trade.  The  character  of  the  exports  may  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  classified :  products  of  the  mine, 
fisheries,  forest,  agricultural  produce,  animals  and  their  produce, 
manufactures,  and  miscellaneous.    Agriculture  naturally  supplies 
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the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  exports.  Large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals,  flour,  oheese,  butter,  live  animals  and  dead  meat 
are  sent  tp  England  every  year,  and  it  is  a  business  which  is  grow- 
ing with  much  rapidity.  With  regard  to  cattle,  Canada  enjoys  a 
privilege  possessed  by  only  few  countries,  and  the  animals  exported 
are  permitted  to  land  and  to  be  moved  about  with  as  much  freedom  as 
British  cattle.  This  is  owing  to  the  immunity  from  disease,  due  to 
the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction. No  animals  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Dominion  without 
undergoing  a  strict  quarantine  of  ninety  days,  and  there  is  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  continually  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  farmers.  A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  the 
importation  of  pedigree  stock,  and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  reap 
the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  in  the  dimensions  to  which  the  export 
business  in  live  cattle  is  reaching.  In  1877,  the  exports  of  cattle 
to  England  were  6,940,  sheep  95,044.  In  1884  the  figures  were 
58,962  and  105,661  respectively.  The  total  export,  including 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  1884,  was  89,268  cattle  and 
804,408  sheep.  The  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  mutually 
important  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony.  It  will  be  an 
auspicious  day  for  the  Empire  when  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  able  to 
produce  all  the  food  it  requires,  as  it  will  simplify  many  of  the 
questions  that  now  cause  much  discussion  and  difficulty.  Because 
I  have  not  dealt  very  fuUy  with  the  various  items  of  the  export 
classification,  please  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  disposed  to  under- 
rate their  importance.  I  have  already  said  a  few  words  respecting 
the  fisheries,  the  extent  of  the  timber  industry  is  fairly  well  known, 
while  the  mineral  and  manufacturing  industries  are  beginning  to 
attract  the  capital  required  to  give  an  impetus  to  their  development. 
It  ifl  generally  supposed  that  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  confined 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  case, 
although  the  greater  portion  is  with  those  countries.  The  exports 
find  their  way,  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities,  to  every  country  in 
Europe,  to  South  America  and  the  East,  and  every  endeavour  is 
made  to  extend  these  markets.  It  is  well  known  that  Canada  has  from 
time  to  time  endeavoure4  to  open  up  commercial  relations  of  a  closer 
kind  than  now  exist  with  France  and  Spain,  and  although  no  treaties 
have  yet  been  made,  and  like  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Counky  have  not  been  more  successful,  the  discussion  that  ihas 
taken  place  encourages  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  some  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  negotiated.  I  mention  this  to 
show  the  position  the  Dominion  occupies  in  such  mattersi  and  I 
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«hall  not  be  divulging  a  State  secret  if  I  say  that  Sir  Charles 
Tapper  was  not  long  ago  appointed  jointly  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Spain  on  behalf  of  Canada, 
Lad  that  country  been  prepared  to  grant  the  concessions  which 
were  required. 

These  few  remarks  on  trade  and  commerce  naturally  lead  up  to 
the  position  of  the  Banking  interests,  as  they  represent  the  money- 
bags of  the  country,  and  afford  some  criterion  of  the  financial 
results  of  recent  developments  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  The 
Banks  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  alone,  had  in  1867  a  paid-up  capital 
of  about  six  millions  sterling,  and  this,  in  1885,  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  had  nearly  doubled — ^the  amount  being  then  over  eleven 
millions.  In  the  same  time  the  deposits  advanced  from  six  millions 
sterling  to  seventeen  millions,  not  including  the  deposits  of  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  governments.  But  the  most  remarkable 
expansion  has  been  shown  in  the  oases  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Dominion  Savings  Banks,  in  the  Loan  Societies,  and  in  the  Savings 
Banks  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  are  included  in  the  returns  of 
Savings  Banks.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  deposit  accounts 
in  these  institutions  amount  to  about  eleven  and  a  half  millions, 
against  half  a  million  in  1868.  These  figures,  associated  as  they 
are  with  the  condition  of  the  working,  and  small  trading,  classes, 
prove  very  clearly  that  Canada  has  progressed  and  developed  in 
recent  years,  and  that  the  people  have  prospered. 

There  are  many  other  matters  which  could  be  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  advancement  that  has  been  made,  but  time  is  short, 
and  I  must  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  future  and  to  the  influences 
that  are  bringing  the  Dominion  very  rapidly  to  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. To  a  certain  extent  I  am  not  on  quite  such  safe  ground  as 
when  dealing  with  facts  that  have  taken  place  and  are  on  record, 
but  the  existing  evidences  of  what  must  come  are  so  plain  and  so 
palpable,  that  after  all  I  think  there  is  a  very  solid  foundation  on 
whidi  to  build  such  speculations.  Colonists  are  not  often  accused 
of  modesty  or  diffidence  in  speaking  of  their  respective  countries, 
but  I  venture  to  think,  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  found  that  the 
present  estimates  have  rather  under-rated  than  otherwise  the  pro- 
gress that  will  take  place.  Oo  back  for  thirty  years,  for  instance, 
and  see  whether  anyone  dreamed  then  that  the  Colonies  would 
occupy  their  present  positions  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  present  time,  and  one  with 
which  the  future  of  Canada  is  inseparably  connected,  is  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Bailway.    Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commis- 
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Bioner  for  Canada,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  share  he  has  taken  in 
that  great  national  undertaking.    The  arrangements  by  which  the 
line  was  commenced  and  completed,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
exists,  were  inaugurated  during  his  terifi  of  office  as  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  (in  the  present  administration  of  8ir  John 
Macdonald,  who  spoke  so  eloquently  upon  the  subject  recently  at 
the  Si  George's  Club),  and  during  a  visit  to  Canada,  last  summer, 
he  travelled  by  this  railway  &om  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  rails  were  not  then  laid  in  the  passes 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  although  the  track  was  graded,  and  that 
the  intervening  distance  had  to  be  accomplished  on  horseback. 
Until  1881  the  line  was  being  built  by  the  Government,  but  in  that 
year  its  construction  was  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company.    How  well  they  have  done  their  work  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  last  spike  was  driven  on  December  6,  1885, 
at  a  place  named  Craigellachie,  six  years  before  the  stipulated  time. 
On  that  day  the  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  was 
completed,  and  the  occasion  was  not  marked  by  any  imposing  cere- 
mony.   Never,  I  venture  to  think,  has  so  important  a  work  been 
consummated  with  so  little  ostentation.    The  details  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  railway  was  constructed  are  generally  known, 
and  considerations  of  time  prevent  my  giving  them  in  full  in  this 
paper.    It  is  only  right,  however,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  which  connects 
Quebec  and  Montreal  with  British  Columbia,  and  the  Intercolonial 
Bailway  to  Halifax,  the  winter  port  of  Canada,  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  twenty  millions  sterUng,  besides  subsidies  in  land  of 
25,000,000  acres.    This  for  a  population  of  5,000,000  is  a  great 
achievement,  and  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  recognition  which  Her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  convey  to  her  subjects  in  Canada 
upon  its  completion.    I  am  also  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  in  public  the  pleasure  with  which  the  generous  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  upon  the  occasion 
was  received.    The  main  line  of  the  railway,  from  Quebec  to  Van- 
couver, is  8,088  miles  in  length.    In  addition,  there  are  branch 
lines  to  the  extent  of  500  miles.    The  confederation  which  was  in- 
augurated by  the  British  North  America  Act  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  consoUdated  by  means  of  this  railway.    Every  pro- 
vince has  now  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  sea- 
board, and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  in  consequence  a  great 
impetus  will  be  given  to  trade  and  commerce.    Eastern  Canada  has 
long  had  facilities  of  the  kind,  but  Manitoba,  the  North- West,  and 
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British  Colambia  have  remained  practically  isolated  and  ondeve- 
loped ;  the  railway,  however,  now  brings  all  this  to  an  end,  and 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  developing  their  resources.  It  has 
opened  up  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West,  unencumbered  with  timber,  ready  for  the  plough,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  largest  wheat  field  in  the  world.  It  is  at  least 
900  miles  long  and  850  miles  wide,  containing  an  area  of  over  two 
himdred  millions  of  acres.  It  is  all  more  or  less  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  the  raising  of  wheat  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  subject  to  a  great 
many  misrepresentations,  and  has  suffered  somewhat  from  two  or 
three  unfavourable  seasons,  its  population  has,  in  lees  than  ten 
years,  grown  from  a  few  thousands  to  about  two  hundred  thousand. 
Without  the  railway  it  would  have  remained  an  ''illimitable 
wilderness,"  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  described  it.  With  the  railway 
there  is  afforded  the  prospect  of  bright  and  happy  hemes  for  the 
surplus  and  congested  population  of  Oreat  Britain,  increased 
markets  for  local  and  British  products,  and  generally  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  the  Dominion.  Branch  lines  are  already  being  con- 
etracted  in  different  parts  of  the  North-West,  giving  accessibility  to 
new  sections  of  country,  and  more  are  being  projected.  The 
Hudson  Bay  and  Straits  are  being  explored  by  the  Arctic  ship 
Alert,  that  vessel  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is  to 
ascertain  if  the  route  is  practicable  for  commercial  purposes  for  a 
Eufficiently  long  period  each  year.  It  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
whole  of  ^e  North- West  should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  and 
charters  have  already  been  granted  for  railway  communication 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  Manitoba,  in  anticipation  of  a  favour- 
able result.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  large  quantities,  mines 
are  being  worked,  and  coal  is  now  sold  at  all  the  railway  stations 
at  a  reasonable  price.  This  is  no. unimportant  matter  in  a  climate 
where  the  winter  is  rigorous,  although  not  injurious  in  any  respect. 
The  mines  at  Lethbridge,  near  Fort  McLeod,  have  been  cozmected 
with  the  Pacific  Bailway  by  a  narrow  gauge  line,  110  miles  long. 
The  North-West  Goal  and  Navigation  Company,  to  whom  the  mines 
belong,  recognise  that  the  success  which  appears  likely  to  attend 
their  efforts  is  largely  owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Sir 
Alexander  Oalt.  The  foot  hills  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  afford 
Bplendid  grazing  ground,  and  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  to  be  found  there.  The  settlement  and  cultivation  of  these 
Tast  fertile  plains,  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  other 
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resonroes  of  British  Columbia,  must  open  up  new  and  important 
markets  for  the  industries  of  Eastern  Canada,  while  the  railway 
also  ensures  markets  to  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  proyinces  for  their 
produce  and  future  manufactures.  British  Columbia,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  destined  to  become  a  manufEUsturing  country,  as  it  con- 
tains timber  and  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  in  large  quantities, 
and  has  an  extensive  sea-coast  with  innumerable  harbours.  The 
railway  also  offers  an  opening  for  an  extended  export  trada 
Hitherto  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Austral- 
asia, India,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  have  been 
closed  to  Canada,  but  she  is  now  about  to  gain  access  to  them, 
under  advantageous  conditions,  being  nearer  to  those  countries 
than  Great  Britain  or  any  European  nation.  In  order  to  show 
this  I  quote  the  distances  from  British  Columbia  to  the  following 
places: — 

Yokohama      4,d00  miles. 

Hong  Kong    ...        ...         ...        ...        5,860    „ 

Singapore       7,010    „ 

Calcutta  8,980    „ 

Auckland        ...        ...        ...        ...        6,080    ,, 

Brisbane         •••        ...        ...        ...        6,680    ,, 

Sydney  ...        ...         ...         ...        6,780    ,, 

Melbourne      ...         ...         ...         ...        7,880    „ 

In  each  case  there  is  a  ^saving  of  several  thousand  miles,  a» 
compared  with  the  route  from  Europe  by  the  Cape,  or  by  the  Sues 
Canal. 

Before  long,  vessels  will  be  passing  regularly  between  Vancouver, 
China,  and  Japan,  connecting  there  with  India  and  the  East ;  and 
direct  communication  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  It  does  not  require  a  vivid  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  see,  in  the  future,  in  some  British  Columbian  port  the 
Liverpool  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  large  export  and  import  trade,  and 
lines  of  magnificent  steamers  sailing  between  it  and  the  countriea 
I  have  named,  laden  with  merchandise  and  passengers.  Canada 
has  a  large  number  of  vessels  on  the  shipping  register,  mostly 
owned  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
prosperity  and  marine  development  should  not  await  the  Canada  of 
the  Pacific.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  mails  to  the  East 
wiU  soon  be  conveyed  by  the  new  route  to  those  places  to  which 
the  distance  has  been  shortened.  The  subsidies  offered  for  such 
services  would  greatly  help  in  the  establishment  of  steamship  line& 
In  this  connection  it  will  no  doubt  have  been  noticed  that  the 
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Fostmaster-Creneral  has  within  the  past  few  weeks  recognised  the 
newroate,  by  advertising  for  tenders  for.  the  conveyanoeof  the 
mails  from  Vancouver  to  Japan.  Another  important  resolt  of  the 
railway  will  be  to  make  Canadians  better  acquainted  with  their 
brethren  in  Australasia  and  in  the  East.  This  is  being  anticipated 
with  pleasure,  and  it  will  be  mutually  advantageous,  leading 
perhaps  to  a  quicker  solution  of  the  question  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, in  some  form  or  another,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Odc  of  the  first  results  of  this  closer  acquaintance  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  take  the  form  of  some  arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  that  now  pass  to  and  from  England  through  the  United 
States.  This  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  steam  conmiuni- 
cation,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  new  railway  will 
also  be  a  &vourite  overland  route  to  the  East.  Imagine  a  sail  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  view  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Niagara,  then  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Winnipeg, 
across  the  prairies,  and  through  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  to  British  Columbia  I  Such  a  scenic  feast  is  sure 
to  prove  attractive,  and  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  it  is  not  largely 
patronised.  The  utility  of  the  railway  was  also  demonstrated 
daring  the  recent  outbreak,  as  it  enabled  troops  to  be  conveyed 
from  Eastern  Canada  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  North- West  Territory  in  about  a  week.  This  was  all 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  line  was  not  at  the  time  fidly 
completed  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  men  had  to 
march  over  the  unfinished  portions. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  local  aspects  of  the  railway, 
but  it  is  also  of  great,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  as  an  Imperial 
work.  The  value  that  is  attached  to  the  Suez  Canal  is  well  known, 
and  the  money  that  has  been  spent  to  maintain  the  predominance 
of  English  interests  in  connection  with  it  must  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Great  Britain  holds  one-fifth  of  the  shares  in  the  Canal, 
for  which  alone  about  four  millions  sterling  were  paid,  and  the  events 
of  the  past  few  years  have  also  entailed  considerable  expenditure. 
The  principal  object  that  has  concerned  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  recent  times,  has  been  to  keep  the  control  of  this  route  as  the 
highway  to  India  and  the  East,  through  which  so  much  British 
commerce  has  passed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  policy  that 
has  been  adopted,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  a 
short  time  ago  the  accidental  sinking  of  a  dredge  blocked  the  Canal 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  was  in  times  of  peace.  If  the  same 
thing  happened  in  time  of  war  (and  circumstances  can  easily  be 
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imagined  by  which  a  pnrpoBely-accidental  ocourrence  with  the 
same  result  might  take  place),  the  use  of  the  Oanal  for  Imperial 
purposes  would  be  seriously  impaired,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 
Therefore  it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  Empire  that  the  completion 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  affords  a  quick  alternative 
route  to  the  East,  and  one  that  has  been  made  without  costing  the 
British  Government  a  penny.  It  is  available  for  the  carriage  of 
both  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  They  could  be  conveyed  from 
Great  Britain  to  China  and  Japan,  and  Brisbane  or  Sydney,  ss 
quickly  as  by  the  Canal,  and  to  India  in  a  very  few  days  more. 
Indeed,  should  an  English  Government,  in  the  event  of  difficulties 
being  unfortunately  anticipated  in  the  East  at  any  time,  send  troops 
to  Halifax,  or  British  Columbia,  as  on  similar  occasions  in  late 
years  to  Malta  and  Cyprus,  they  could  be  carried  thence  in  less 
time  to  India  than  by  any  other  route,  without  running  any  risks, 
and  entirely  through  British  territory.  7hen  again,  the  British 
fleets  conmiand  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  the  line. 
Halifax  is  the  station  of  the  North  American  squ^on,  and 
Esquimau  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  There  are  coal  fields  near  each 
port,  and  graving  docks  capable  of  holding  the  largest  vessels 
are  being  made.  The  Imperial  importance  of  the  work  has  been 
well  shown  by  Professor  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  a  well-known 
authority  on  international  law.  He  says :  "  England's  position 
with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  question  has  been  greatly  altered  by 
the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.  ...  A  free  passage 
through  the  Canal  for  our  transports  is  by  no  means  so  essential  to 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  We  have, 
therefore,  far  greater  liberty  of  action  in  dealing  with  other  Powers 
than  we  had  before.  Now  that  we  have  an  alternative  route  to 
India  we  may  be  able  to  purchase  other  advantages  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Egyptian  affairs  by  giving  our  consent  to  an  arrangement 
concerning  the  Canal  which  prudence  would  formerly  have  com- 
pelled us  to  decline."  The  railway,  and  the  country  it  has  opened 
up,  will  also  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  food 
supplies,  should  England  ever  unhappily  be  at  war  with  any  great 
power.  It  will  not  be  long  before  Canada  will  be  a  much  larger 
exporter  of  cattle  and  wheat  than  at  present,  and  these  will  be 
brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  for  shipment.  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
that  supplies  coming  by  sea  a  distance  of  under  8,000  miles  can  be 
conveyed  with  much  less  danger,  and  be  better  protected,  than 
vessels  having  to  travel  a  greater  distance ;  and  I  think  this  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration.    It  is  therefore  desirable  to  en- 
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courage  the  settlement  of  the  fertile  land  that  has  been  opened  up, 
not  only  to  help  the  railway*  to  relieve  the  congested  population  at 
home,  and  to  assist  in  providing  new  markets  for  British  produce, 
bat  to  secure  independent  food  supplies  should  the  necessity  arise. 
I  trust  I  have  been  able  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  meeting 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way  is  bound  to  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  prospective  development  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  that 
the  questions  of  the  consolidation  and  defence  of  the  Empire  are 
closely  connected  with  it.  There  are  other  railways  besides  the 
one  with  which  I  have  been  dealing,  some  with  extensive  mileage 
and  of  great  importance  ;  and  I  do  not  in  any  way  underestimate 
their  value  because  I  have  not  discussed  them  at  more  length. 
They  are  closely  associated  with  the  future  of  Canada,  but  have 
not  such  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  my  paper  as 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  shortly  to  be  opened,  will 
be  an  event  in  history,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
most  important  results.  It  will  afford  the  Colonies  and  India  an 
opportunity  of  showing,  in  an  effective  way,  not  only  to  Great 
Britain  but  to  the  world,  their  resources  and  capabilities;  for 
although  tliey  are  growing  rapidly,  little  is  yet  known  of  their 
natural  products  and  manufactures.  This  want  of  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  they  have  not  in  the  past  received 
their  proper  share  of  emigration,  and  why  capital  has  not  flowed 
in  as  largely  as  it  might  have  done  for  the  development  of  their 
lands,  mines,  and  general  industries.  With  a  population  of  about 
ten  millions  of  English-speaking  people,  they  occupy  a  territory 
sixty  times  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  their  external  trade  in 
the  aggregate  is  already  more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Mother  Country,  but  there  is,  however,  room  for  almost  indefinite 
expansion.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  world  to  regard 
the  British  Empire  as  simply  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  leaving 
out  the  Greater  Britain — to  use  a  phrase  well  known  in  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute — that  exists  in  India,  Australasia,  Canada,  the 
Cape,  and  the  West  Indies.  This  misconception,  which  was 
removed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  action  of  Australasia  and  Canada 
in  the  troubles  in  the  Soudan  last  year,  will,  however,  receive  a 
farther  awakening  this  year.  It  is  not  within  my  province  to  deal 
with  all  the  Colonies  on  this  occasion,  but  much  that  I  have  said 
applies  specifically  to  Canada.  The  Dominion  Government  have 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  very  warmly,  and  have  voted  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  purposes  oi  the  Exhibition.    It  is  their  intention 
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to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  exhibits  both  to  England  and  back  again  ; 
and  agents  have  been  appointed  in  every  province  to  ensure  a 
creditable  display  being  collected.  The  space  allotted  already 
exceeds  that  granted  to  any  other  Colony  or  to  India,  bat  there  are 
indications  that  it  will  not  be  large  enough.  The  province  of 
Ontario  alone  has  promised  to  send  over  an  exhibit  nearly  sufficient 
to  occupy  all  the  space,  and  a  very  active  interest  is  already  being 
shown  in  every  part  of  Canada.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
specimens  of  the  minerals,  lumber,  fisheries,  agricultural  produce, 
machinery,  and  manufactures  will  form  an  adequate  representatioiiy 
never  given  before  outside  the  Dominion,  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
resources.  The  idea  of  the  exhibition  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  Colonies,  apart  &om  the  position  he  occupies 
as  President  of  this  Institute  ;  and  His  Eoyal  Highness  is  sure  to 
be  respectfully  and  deservedly  congratulated  upon  having  inauga> 
rated  the  most  brilliant^  and  I  hope  also  one  of  the  most  suooessfal^ 
exhibitions  of  modern  times.  It  was  a  very  happy  thought,  also» 
that  the  exhibition  should  be  arranged  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  an  anniversary  which  will  give  rise  to 
much  rejoicing  ^in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  not  only  from  the 
natural  loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  but  from  a  recollection  of  the 
beneficent  and  brilliant  results  that  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
rule  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  The  opportunity  will  doubtless 
occur  of  holding  a  great  Colonial  Congress,  and  this  could  not  be 
carried  out  more  efficiently  than  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute.  Such  a  Congress,  and  the  discussion  of 
geographical  and  trade  questions,  would  do  much  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  Empire,  to  strengthen  the  existing  bond  of 
union,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  organise  such  a 
gathering. 

My  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  some  further  mention 
of  the  question  of  emigration.  The  future  of  the  Dominion  is  con- 
nected with  the  peopling  of  those  immense  areas  of  land  to  which 
I  have  before  referred.  The  money  already  spent  in  developing 
Canada  has  been  devoted  to  objects  destined,  indirectly,  to  promote 
immigration  and  settlement.  Land  without  population  is  of  no 
value,  and  natural  resources  without  capital  to  work  them  are  of 
little  use.  The  complaint  is  general  of  the  dearth  of  employment 
now  prevailing.  It  is  attributed  in  some  cases  to  over-population, 
foreign  competition,  the  condition  of  the  land  laws,  and  to  the 
amount  of  capital  lying  idle.    On  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  in 
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the  Colonies  is  that  there  are  not  enough  inhabitants  ;  that  instead 
of  land-hnnger  there  is  abundance  for  all ;  and  that  enough  capital 
is  not  forthcoming  to  utilise  the  resources  with  which  Providence 
has  endowed  them.  The  emigration  that  has  taken  place  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  past  represents  so  much  wealth  diverted  from  the 
Empire.  More  than  five  millions  of  people  have  left  Great  Britain 
daring  the  last  thirty  years,  of  whom  one  and  a  half  millions  have 
gone  to  the  Colonies,  and  about  three  millions  and  a  half  to  the 
United  States.  If  means  could  have  been  devised  years  ago  to 
direct  this  stream  of  wealth  to  our  own  possessions,  they  would 
have  occupied  a  much  stronger  position  than  they  do  to-day.  The 
Empire  would  have  been  all  the  stronger,  and  the  stream  would 
have  continued  to  flow  in  that  direction,  to  the  advantage  of  our 
trade  and  commerce.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  many  of 
the  questions  now  troubling  economists  would  not  have  been  raised. 
Now,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  the  Colonies  are  becoming 
better  known  and  appreciated,  they  will  no  doubt  attract  larger 
numbers  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Indeed,  having  regard  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  day  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  some  arrangement  will  be  possible  between  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  for  the  organisation  of  a 
systematic  scheme  of  emigration,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession 
and  financial  assistance.  It  would  be  a  source  of  general  satisfaction 
if  this  should  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 
In  most  of  the  Colonies  land  can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks^  and 
a  large  and  regular  system  of  colonisation  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  thousands,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  other  industries 
that  follow  in  its  wake.  In  Canada,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  offer  to  emigrants,  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West, 
160  acres,  as  a  free  grant,  with  the  right  to  acquire  another  160 
acres,  at  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  three  years.  Free 
grants  of  from  100  to  200  acres  are  also  to  be  obtained  in  most  of 
the  other  provinces,  and  improved  farms  can  be  purchased  on 
reasonable  terms.  There  is  also  plenty  of  room,  not  only  for  those 
who  have  money  to  invest,  but  for  men  and  women  who  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  and  who  are  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to 
colonial  life.  The  conditions  of  successful  settlement  are  very 
similar  to  those  that  command  success  anywhere.  Canada  is  not 
the  place  for  what  are  known  as  '<  soft  things,"  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  disappointment  does  sometimes  arise  from  unrealised  expecta- 
tions of  the  kind,  or  from  persons  having  proceeded  without 
obtaining  proper  advice  as  to  their  suitability,  or  their  prospects,  or 
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as  to  what  they  should  do  on  their  arrival.    A  very  important  part 
of  the  question,  and  one  that  is  now  heing  particularly  felt,  is  the 
future  careers  of  the  rising  generation.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  year  the  difficulty  of  finding  openings  for  them  becomes 
greater.   The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.   Many  hundreds,  one  might 
say  thousands^  ^PP^y  every  year  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Army,  and  Navy,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which 
succeed.     The  rank  of  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  and 
the  other  professional  classes  are  largely  added  to  annually,  but  a 
few  of  them  only  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  lucrative  living. 
An  advertisement  for  a  clerk  brings  hundreds  of  applications.  The 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  the  market  is  overcrowded,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  find  some  solution  of  the  difficulty.     There  is 
nothing  very  new  in  emigration  as  a  remedy,  but  it  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.    Parents  as  a 
rule  are  not  willing  to  part  with  their  children,  and  the  feeling  is  a 
natural  one,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  choice  will 
have  to  be  made  between  the  alternatives  of  keeping  them  at  home, 
and  impairing  their  chances  of  success  in  life,  and  of  sending  them 
to  the  Colonies,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  where  they  are 
wanted.    It  is  advisable  that  the  adoption  of  the  latter  course 
should  be  decided  upon  before  young  men  fail  in.  attempts  to  enter  the 
Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  or  other  professions.  A  special  training 
for  a  colonial  life  is  not  necessary,  but  many  things  could  be  taught 
at  school  that  would  be  most  useful  in  such  circumstances.  Besides, 
it  would  make  the  parting  so  much  easier  than  if  suddenly  deter- 
mined upon.     Emigration  does  not  involve  that  complete  separation 
that  was  the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.    Regular  weekly  postal 
communication  now  exists  with  the  larger  Colonies,  and  any  of  them 
can  be  reached  in  a  few  weeks.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every- 
body is  fitted  for  emigration,  or  that  it  is  invariably  attended  with 
success,  but  it  is  certainly  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
that  demands,  and  deserves,  careful  consideration. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 
Many  of  the  questions,  now  being  discussed  in  Great  Britain,  have 
already  been  solved  in  the  Dominion.  Long  before  School  Boards 
were  established  in  this  coimtry,  Canada  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  well-organised  system.  Every  township  is  divided  into  sections 
sufficiently  large  for  a  school ;  trustees  are  elected  to  manage  the 
affairs,  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  local  rates  and  Govern- 
ment grants.  In  districts  where  the  inhabitants  are  divided  in 
their  religious  opinions,  and  mixed  schools  are  not  possible,  the  law 
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enables  separate  ones  to  be  provided.  Teachers  are  trained  at 
Normal  schools  at  the  public  expense.  For  those  who  can  afford  it 
-—and  the  cost  is  very  small — there  are  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
managed  also  by  trustees.  At  these,  as  well  as  at  many  excellent 
private  establishments,  a  classical  education  is  given,  and  pupils 
ave  prepared  for  the  professions.  There  are  also  colleges  possessing 
University  powers,  endowed  with  scholarships,  open  to  youths 
prepared  in  the  lower  schools.  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  places 
have  schools  of  medicine ;  and  the  leading  religious  denominations 
have  institutions  at  which  young  men  are  prepared  for  the  ministry. 
For  the  higher  education  of  girls  there  are  also  good  schools — in 
fact,  n^eans  of  education  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  abound  in 
the  Dominion.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  local 
option  prevails,  and  there  are  many  counties  in  the  different 
provinces  in  which  no  alcoholic  drink  is  sold,  the  inhabitants  having 
decided  by  vote,  under  the  terms  of  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Scott 
Act,"  that  its  sale  should  not  be  permitted.  In  the  North- West 
Territories,  and  in  a  part  of  Manitoba,  entire  prohibition  prevails 
by  special  statute,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  restriction,  and  to 
the  care  and  good  faith  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  past  times, 
that  the  Indians  have  been  amenable  to  the  good  advice  and 
counsels  of  the  agents,  appointed  to  reside  upon  their  reserves,  and 
that  they  have  made  so  much  progress  in  civilisation.  There  is  no 
State  Church ;  religious  liberty  prevails,  and  this  freedom  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  education 
question.  Each  denomination  raises  the  money  required  for  its 
own  purposes,  and  the  clergy  are  selected  and  paid  by  the  congre- 
gations. Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  also  permitted 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  A  free  and  liberal  franchise  prevails, 
members  of  Parliament  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  the  Parlia- 
ments are  quinquennial  The  population  of  Canada  is  cosmopolitan, 
being  composed  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  and  their 
descendants,  emigrants  from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  most  of 
the  other  European  countries,  and  from  the  United  States,  but 
they  all  become  Canadians,  and  join  together  in  working  out  th» 
destiny  of  their  adopted  country. 

<*  Whether  from  England's  fields  of  bloom, 

Or  Erin's  lanes  of  emerald  green ; 
Whether  from  Scotland' s  hills  of  broom^ 

Or  France's  vine-olad  oa^s  serene ; 
United  on  St  Lawrence'  bnnk. 

Stand  we  together  man  to  man. 
And  all  these  various  titles  sink 

Into  one  name,  Canadian." 
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In  nttering  these  sentiments  it  is  necessary  to  mention  some  of 
the  unfortunate  events  that,  have  made  the  late  year  notorious* 
Biel's  rebellion  has  oast  a  gloom  over  the  country,  and  has  caused 
sorrow  to  enter  many  a  home.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  now 
that  the  trouble  is  happily  at  an  end,  that  although  the  half-breeds 
may  have  had  grievances,  they  were  no  more  of  a  nature  to  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  than  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  complaints 
referred  to  the  delay  in  granting  tibles  to  land  upon  which  they  had 
settled,  and  to  the  system  of  survey  that  had  been  adopted  In 
the  first  case  the  matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  half-breeds 
who  had  received  compensation  in  Manitoba,  for  their  so-called 
rights,  had  disposed  of  their  land,  or  scrip,  and  had  then  gcme  to 
the  North- West  to  claim  the  same  treatment  as  their  friends 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  country.  There  was  some  difficulty* 
therefore,  in  deciding  which  of  the  claims  were  just,  and  which 
were  not,  but  the  Government  showed  their  disposition  to  dispose 
of  them,  by  appointing  a  Commission  in  January,  1885,  before  the 
outbreak  occurred,  to  inquire  into  and  to  settle  the  matter.  With 
respect  to  the  surveys,  the  new  system  would  have  interfered  with 
the  existing  settlements,  but  it  was  never  actually  carried  into  effect, 
and  notwithstanding  the  delay  in  granting  titles  to  those  whose 
rights  could  be  substantiated,  not  a  man  had  been  deprived  of  an 
acre  of  the  land  upon  which  he  had  squatted.  The  small  band  of  men 
who  joined  Biel  proves  that  the  grievance  was  not  widespread,  and 
as  only  a  few  Indians  came  to  his  aid  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
not  much  to  complain  of,  but  were  rather  led  away  by  the  im- 
petuous nature  of  their  young  men.  Biel,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  no  stake  in  the  country  of  a  material  nature,  as  he  had,  after 
being  banished,  become  an  American  citizen.  Begrettable  as  the 
incidents  have  been,  causing  the  premature  ending  of  so  many 
valuable  lives,  they  were  eventful,  as  showing  that  unity  exists  in 
the  different  provinces,  that  neither  French  nor  English  in  any  way 
favour  the  disintegration  of  the  Confederation,  and  that  they  are 
all  loyal  to  their  country  and  to  their  Sovereign.  Biel  was  tried 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  He  appealed,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do, 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  but  the  original  sentence  was  sustained  and 
confirmed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  was  any  personal 
vindictive  feeling  against  him  in  Canada,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
outbreak.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  clemency  that  was  then  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  by  the  fact  of  his  being  allowed  to  return  to 
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the  conniry.    And  even  now  pity  is  felt  for  liis  family,  and  regret 

that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  commit  the  crime 

for  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty.    There  has  been  some 

eboUition  of  feeling  among  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

province  of  Quebec,  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  it  has 

caused  considerable  discussion ;   but  the  endeavour  to  foment  an 

agitation  did  not  prove  successful.    The  French  Canadians  are  as 

loyal  to  Her  Majesty  as  their  English  brethren,  and,  to  use  the 

words  of  the  late  Sir  George  Gartier,  are  "  simply  Englishmen  who 

speak  French."    They  have  been  associated  with  the  progress  of 

the  Dominion,  many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  present 

and  of  the  late  Governments  have  been  French  Canadians,  and 

their  volunteers  fought  side  by  side  with  those  of  English  extraction 

in  putting  down  the  recent  rebeUion.     EListory  will  show,  I  believe, 

that  the  recent  excitement  was  not  a  general  expression  of  popular 

feeling ;  although  some  feeling  upon  the  subject  was  not  unnatural. 

There  may  be  some  controversy  as  to  the  causes  that  led  to  the 

rising,  but  the  action  of  the  Government  after  the  outbreak  will  be 

proved  to  have  been  sanctioned  and  endorsed  by  pubUc  opinion, 

and  in  any  case  it  will  not  affect  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Oana- 

dians  to  the  Queen.    I  hope  and  believe  that  the  result  of  recent 

events  will  be  to  still  further  cement  the  different  nationalities,  and 

to  impress  them  with  the  fact^  that  it  is  only  by  complete  unity 

upon  all  great  national  questions  that  strength  will  be  assured  to 

that  "  Canada  of  ours,"  to  which  they  are,  individually,  deeply  and 

entirely  devoted. 

Limited  to  one  hour  as  I  have  been,  it  is  not  possible  to  cover 
everything  which  should  be  dealt  with,  and  no  one  will  be  more 
cognisant  of  these  defects  in  my  paper  than  myself;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  out  most  prominently  the  subjects  which 
appeared  likely  to  prove  interesting,  and  trust  that  I  have  succeeded 
to  your  satisfaction. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Alexandeb  Galt,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  extremely  interesting 
and  thoughtful  paper  that  Mr.  Colmer  has  read.  As  he  must 
have  convinced  us  all,  the  past  progress  of  Canada  has  been  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  satisfactory,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  prospective  progress  of  the  Colony,  one  or  two 
ideas  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind  that  I  should  like  to  state. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  merely  Canadian  speech,  bat  a  Boyal 
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Colonial  Institute  speech — one  having  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  Colonies  at  large.  Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  in  hearing 
the  paper  than  Mr.  Colmer's  remarks  concerning  the  opening  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  work.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  this  country,  but  of  still  greater 
interest  to  Canada  and  the  Australian  and  African  Colonies.  For 
the  first  time  Canada  has  ceased  to  be  simply  an  Atlantic  Canada. 
It  has  now  interests  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a^ 
high-road  for  this  country  to  her  great  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  the  shortest  road  to  her  great  Empire  in  the  East.  I  cannoi 
doubt  that  those  interests  which  have  been  created  for  Canada  by 
this  railway  will  lead  to  an  enlarged  policy  on  her  part — a  policy 
that  I  hope  will  be  met  by  a  similar  poHoy  on  the  part  of  the  states- 
men of  this  country,  and  one  which,  I  hope,  will  be  beneficial  to 
all.  The  interests  of  Canada  in  the  past  have  been  almost  solely 
those  connected  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Now  we  can  look 
upon  our  fellow-colonists  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  associated  with  us  in  those  great  questions  arising  in  the- 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  such  an  interest,  I  think,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Guinea,  for  instance ;  we  have  an  interest,  too,  in 
the  question  raised  by  the  French  Government  of  disohargingr 
criminals  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  The  connection  with  our 
fellow-colonists  in  Australia  has  hitherto  been,  perhaps,  only  a 
sentiment.  It  is  now  an  absolute  interest.  We  become  more 
closely  one  part  of  the  same  great  Empire.  It  is  no  small  thing 
that  five  millions  of  British  subjects  in  Canada  should  now  be  able 
to  shake  hands  across  the  Pacific  with  five  millions  of  Englishmen 
settled  in  Australia  and  the  Cape.  Englishmen  have  been  too  apt 
to  look  upon  the  Colonies  as  if  they  were  of  small  interest  to  them, 
or  as  if  mere  questions  of  trade  were  involved.  I  assure  you — and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  this  from  recent  experience — that  that 
feeling  has  departed.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  democratic 
House  of  Commons  one  man  would  venture  to  say  that  he  dis- 
regarded the  interests  and  the  importance  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 
I  therefore  look  upon  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
not  altogether  with  reference  to  its  importance  to  Canada — ^which,. 
however,  cannot  be  exaggerated — ^but  upon  its  importance  also  to 
the  Empire  at  large.  One  other  idea  occurred  to  me  during  the 
reading  of  the  paper.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  of 
Canada — ^the  legislative  and  municipal  institutions  of  Canada — 
and  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Colmer  brought  the  subject  forward  at  this  moment.    We  hear 
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a  great  deal  about  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  the  solution  to 
a  great  many  questions ;  but  if  anyone  will  look  at  the  political 
history  of  Great  Britain  he  will  see  that  it  is  devolution  and  not 
evolution  which  is  governing  in  this  country.  We  are  devolving  to 
local  authorities  in  a  variety  of  ways  many  of  those  matters  and 
duties  which  we  think  the  people  can  best  discharge  locally.  I 
oonceive,  therefore,  that  the  position  Canada  occupies  in  this 
respect,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  the  working  of  her 
Constitution,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  this 
country  at  the  present  moment.  If  we  could  see  our  way  to 
dismiss  the  land  question  as  one  of  the  burning  questions  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  I  beUeve  the  means  could  be  found  for  assimilating 
Ireland  with  England  and  Scotland  very  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Canada  now  stands  relatively  to  her  French  and  maritime  and 
interior  provinces.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  believe  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  might  bo  considered 
with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  Empire  at  larga  I  read 
with  extreme  pleasure  the  remarks  made  the  other  evening  at  the 
St.  Greorge's  Club  by  our  excellent  Premier,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
who  spoke  of  the  Colonies  as  being  auxiliary  kingdoms — auxiliary 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  point  of  strength  and  influence.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  much  in  a  kingdom  that  is  not  under  one  head, 
but  his  idea,  I  take  it,  was  that  under  the  Sovereign  of  the  British 
Empire  we  should  be  able  to  unite  the  strength  and  resources  of 
every  Colony,  that  we  should  unite  upon  a  system  whereby  we 
would  have  one  common  defence  and  one  common  navy — that,  for 
instance,  the  sixty  thousand  men  who  have  been  mentioned  to-night 
as  being  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  Canada,  should  be  able  to  aid 
in  manning  the  vessels  of  the  British  Navy  and  in  carrying  the 
flag  of  England  to  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  by  helping  to  draw 
together  the  Empire  in  this  way  that  this  Institute  is  doing  the  best 
and  most  worthy  work.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  a  Congress  to 
follow  the  coming  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  that  under  the  auspices  of  our  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  noble  Duke,  our  Chairman  of  Council,  such  a  Congress 
might  very  weU  indeed  be  inaugurated,  and  would  be  attended  with 
great  advantage  to  the  whole  Empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  will  be  an  educator  of  the  people  of 
England  as  to  what  the  Empire  really  consists  of.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  needed  for  man  which  is  not 
grown  or  produced  as  cheaply  in  or  brought  as  readily  from  portions 
of  the  British  Empire  as  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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General  Sir  Henby  Nobuan,  KG.B.,  CLE. :  Having  been  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion,  I  feel  somewhat  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, because  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  except  what  may  be  derived  from  conversation  with  others, 
from  books,  and  from  a  short  but  pleasant  visit  I  paid  there  on  my 
return  from  India  some  time  ago.  But  latterly,  in  the  position 
in  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  place  me  as  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  I  have  gone  more  closely  into  the  statistics  and  informa* 
tion  I  could  obtain  with  respect  to  Canada.  Last  year  a  resolution 
was  brought  forward  in  the  newly-oonstituted  Council  of  Jamaica 
with  the  view  to  bring  about  a  political  and  commercial  confedera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  That  resolution  fell  ta  the 
ground,  and  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  political  confederation  of 
the  countries  was  concerned,  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  people  of  the  island.  It  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  confederation  of  the  kind 
between  Jamaica  and  Canada,  except  such  as  might  prevail  between 
all  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  They  are  separated  by  very  great 
distances.  Their  political  history  and  constitution  are  very  dif- 
ferent. One  is  a  northern  country ;  the  other  is  entirely  tropical. 
The  population  of  one  is  entirely  white ;  that  of  the  other,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  minority,  is  black.  I  therefore  do  not  think 
there  is  any  probability  of  a  political  confederation  between  these 
two  countries,  but  the  same  arguments  do  not  apply  to  a  commer- 
cial arrangement.  Canada  produces  various  articles  that  are  con- 
sumed in  Jamaica.  Jamaica  produces  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  other 
articles  consumed  in  Canada.  Both  countries  raise  a  large  portion 
of  revenue  from  import  duties,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  some  gen- 
tlemen in  Jamaica  that  possibly,  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  import 
duties  in  Jamaica,  Canada  would  respond  and  take  off  the  duties 
on  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  Ac.  It  became  my  duty  to  send  a  Conmiis- 
sion  to  Canada  to  see  whether  any  such  arrangement  could  be 
come  to.  The  Commission  were  kindly  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  various  public  meetings  that  they  addressed.  No 
result  came  about,  and  there  is  no  doubt  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  any  result,  because,  of  course,  what  Jamaica  would  desire  is 
that  the  import  duties  should  only  be  aboUshed  as  affects  Jamaica 
herself,  whereas  if  it  is  advantageous  to  Canada  to  give  this  conces- 
sion to  Jamaica,  it  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  give  it  to  the 
West  India  islands  generally,  and  then  the  benefit  to  Jamaica  would 
be  next  to  nothing.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
make  the  arrangement  desired  by  Jamaica.    I  have  alluded  to 
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some  dissimilarities  between  the  two  ooontries,  bat  I  cannot  for- 
bear alluding  to  one  particular  in  which  they  are  very  much  alike. 
From  some  two  years'  experience  in  Jamaica  I  can  say  that  the 
Jamaicans  are  thoroughly  loyal ;  that  they  are — ^as  the  Canadians 
are — ^bent  upon  doing  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  unity  and 
the  strength  of  this  Empire ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when,  the 
other  day,  there  was  a  chance  of  war  with  Bussia,  the  services  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kingston  were  placed  at  my  disposal  for  enrolment 
as  volunteers,  and  similar  offers  were  made  from  other  parts  of  the 
islaild.  It  was  not  a  mere  vainglorious  offer,  but  an  offer  made  in 
aober  reality,  and  has  resulted  in  the  enrolment  of  very  eligible 
recruits — ^if  I,  an  old  soldier,  may  so  call  them— who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  prove  efficient  volunteers,  and  a  credit  to  the 
Colony  to  which  they  belong.  Whether  any  commercial  arrange- 
ment can  be  concluded  between  them  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  has  no  more  sincere  well-wishers 
than  the  people  of  Jamaica,  and  they  view  the  development,  the 
success,  and  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  and  all  the  country  has 
accomplished,  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

Professor  W.  Fbbah  :  In  his  remarks  concerning  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  geography  on  the  part  of  English  boys  and  English- 
men generally,  I  think  Mr.  Colmer  has  spoken  some  words  of  well- 
deserved  rebuke.  A  very  large  number  of  the  young  men  who  leave 
our  shores  to  go  to  the  British  Colonies  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  Colonies  than  of  the  geography  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
or  Saturn ;  and  I  think  the  work  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  begun,  of 
sending  out  maps  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  issue  of  maps  of  the 
railway  district  by  the  railway  authorities,  are  excellent  examples. 
With  regard  to  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Canada,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  who  was  included  in  the  party  that  went  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1884,  and  the  visit  resulted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Domi- 
nion such  as  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It  has  afforded 
many  of  us  pleasant  recollections,  and  has  led  to  happy  reunions, 
and  is  likely  to  lead  to  many  more.  Canada  is  now  brought  so  near 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  go  across  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
come  back  again,  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  within 
seven  or  eight  weeks.  I  think  the  Government  of  Canada  might 
do  something  to  induce  tourists  to  go  there  instead  of  to  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  They  would,  at  any  rate,  get  their  money's 
worth  by  going  to  Canada,  and  this  they  do  not  always  get  else- 
where, while  their  minds  would  be  well  stocked  with  infor- 
mation concerning  an  important  portion  of  the  Empire.     The 
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suggestion  that  this  Institute  should,  by  means  of  its  publicationff, 
scatter  broadcast  information  relative  to  the  various  Colonies  is  an 
admirable  one.  It  could  afford  knowledge  of  a  valuable  character 
— knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  comes  at  first  hand.  Mr. 
Colmer  has  alluded  to  several  of  the  Departments  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  I  happen  to  know  that  in  some  of  its  agricul- 
tural practices  the  Dominion,  or  some  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
are  well  ahead  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  matters  in  which 
the  Mother  Country  might  well  be  instructed  by  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  for  instance,  which  has  a  Board  of  Agriculture  such  as 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  in  England  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  reference  to  the  live  stock  quarantine,  Mr.  Colmer  trenched  on 
a  subject  of  primary  importance.  The  Canadian  Government  have 
established  the  most  rigid  system  of  quarantine  that  exists  any- 
where, and  this  is  the  safest  guarantee  they  can  possess  in  respect 
to  the  future  development  of  the  Transatlantic  cattle  trade.  If 
ever  they  let  cattle  disease  or  any  disease  scheduled  by  our  Govern- 
ment into  the  Dominion,  from  that  moment  we  shall  close  our 
ports  to  Canadian  live  stock,  so  that  they  will  do  wisely  to  persevere 
in  their  stringent  measures.  Mr.  Colmer 's  remark3  with  reference 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  fiailway  give  rise  to  a  curious  reflection. 
Hitherto  railways  have  been  called  into  existence  generally  by  the 
requirements  of  population.  This  railway,  I  imagine,  is  almost 
unique.  It  is  itself  the  pioneer  of  civilisation,  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  aid 
materially  in  the  peopling  of  the  vast  districts  through  which  it  runs. 
Mr.  Colmer's  remarks  with  reference  to  forestry  open  up  an  impor- 
tant subject  The  prairie  is  practically  treeless.  It  is  not,  I  trust* 
destined  to  remain  so.  I  think  certain  districts  might  with  advan- 
tage be  planted,  and  that  by  a  judicious  process  of  thinning  out  a 
stock  of  timber  might  be  obtained  that  would  prove  of  great  service 
to  the  settlers.  When  the  subject  of  British  forestry  was  under  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session,  I  suggested  that 
Canada  was  greatly  in  need  of  one  or  more  schools  of  forestry  such 
as  existed  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  that  such  a  school 
should  be  established  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  conser- 
vation and  development  of  the  forests  of  the  Dominion  is  a  subject 
of  Imperial  as  well  as  colonial  interest,  and  the  establishment  in 
Canada  of  a  forestry  school — the  cost  of  which  might  be  jointly 
borne  by  the  Dominion  and  the  Imperial  Government— would  be 
an  admirable  means  of  training  British  foresters  for  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot  quite  give  my  adhesion  to 
Mr.  Colmer's  statement  that  a  special  training  for  a  colonial  life  is 
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not  necessary.  I  think  such  a  training  would  be  nsefol.  It  is  a 
emel  thing  for  a  father  to  send  his  son  to  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
or  Australia  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  to  tell  him  to  do  his 
l>esi  It  places  him  in  harm's  way,  and  is  bound  to  end,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  disaster.  I  think  a  knowledge  of  English 
&rming  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  on  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Statalkt  Hill,  Q.C,  M.P. :  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  add 
anything  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  but  I  suppose  I  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  who  has  at  any  rate  seen  something  of  the 
^*  recent  deyelopment  of  Canada.*'  Having  gone  across  in  1881, 
when  the  North- West  first  began  to  be  developed,  I  cannot  but 
Temember  how  I  went  in  the  first  passenger  train  from  Winnipeg 
to  Brandon,  and  took  weeks  upon  weeks  in  the  long  journey  to  the 
Becky  Mountains,  while  I  came  home  the  year  before  last  in  four- 
teen days'  travelling.  This  will  show  how  recent  the  development 
has  been,  and  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  parfc  from  those  we 
love  who.  go  there  because  the  distance  is  great.  The  North- West 
is  80  close  to  us,  indeed,  that  in  my  home  in  the  Bocky  Mountains 
I  feel  in  close  touch  almost  with  my  friends  in  Stafibrdshire.  We  owe 
A  great  deal  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company  for  the 
undaunted  way  in  which  they  have  met  the  difficulties  before  them. 
It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  I  was  watching  them  carry  the 
line  along  towards  its  goal,  which  they  reached  in  six  years  less 
than  the  time  allotted  them.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  last  speaker  as  to  there  being  so  much  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  planting  of  the  prairie.  As  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  the  more  wooded  parts,  let  me  remind  him  that,  far  more  than 
4he  planting  of  trees,  we  have  to  guard  the  trees  that  exist  already. 
The  greatest  enemy  we  have  in  the  prairie  and  in  our  ranges  in  the 
JRocky  Mountains  is  the  occurrence  of  those  dreadful  fires  which 
begin  sometimes  in  September  or  October,  and  last  frequently  until 
ihe  heavy  snows  of  January,  and  which  cause  great  destruction  of 
timber.  It  is  to  stop  these  fires  that  we  should  look  to  every  energy 
being  put  forward  by  the  Canadian  Government ;  and  I  am  sure 
Sir  Alexander  Oalt  knows  that  country  so  well  that  he  will  help  us 
in  every  way  he  can.  I  sincerely  congratulate  Sir  Alexander  Gait 
x>n  finding  him  here  to-day.  I  congratulate  him  also  on  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  his  enterprise  in  the  development  of  those 
coal  regions  which  I  came  upon  in  1882.  I  sincerely  trust  that  at 
ihe  forthcoming  Exhibition  we  may  find,  not  only  Montreal  and 
Ontario,  but  the  North-West  provinces  well  represented  by  their 
agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  that  we  shall  show  that  it 
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is  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  her  Colonies  as  well — and  not  the 
least,  but  I  believe  almost  most,  to  Canada — that  we  mast  look  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  great  Empire. 

Mr.  LiNDSAT  BnssEix  (Surveyor-General  of  Canada) :  I  am  sore 
all  Canadians  present  concur  with  me  in  saying  that  we  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  respecting 
our  country  conveyed  in  the  interesting  paper  we  have  heard 
this  evening.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  resources  of  Canada 
are  spoken  of,  attention  is  more  directed  to  its  north-western  terri- 
tories, affording,  as  they  do,  so  vast  and  favourable  a  field  for 
immigration ;  but,  as  the  paper  reminds  us,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  older  Canada  also,  in  its  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  its  maritime  provinces,  there  exist  large  undeveloped 
resources  and  much  room  for  immigration.  The  important  advan- 
tages possessed  by  our  north-western  regions  in  fertility  of  soil  and 
fiicility  of  its  cultivation  are,  in  comparison  with  our  older  provinces, 
in  a  measure  balanced  by  the  greater  nearness  of  these  to  the* 
world's  markets.  In  connection  with  the  reference  made  to  our 
common  school  system,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  foreign  commission,, 
not  long  ago  engaged  in  inquiring  into  those  of  various  countries,, 
stated  the  Canadian  system  to  be  second  to  none.  I  would  wish  to 
add  another  to  many  Canadian  expressions  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  regarded  the  visit,  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  of  the  British 
Association  in  1884 :  it  was,  we  hope,  the  commencement  of  many 
similar  visits  by  leading  scientists  of  this  country  to  Canada.  I 
would  ask  again  to  express  appreciation  of  the  interest  and  instruc- 
tiveness  of  Mr.  Colmer's  paper. 

The  CHAnocAN  (His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P.) :  I  will 
now  call  upon  a  gentleman  who,  you  will  remember,  traversed  tho 
country  with  Lord  Milton,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  a  book 
called  "  The  North-West  Passage  by  Land  "—Dr.  Oheadle. 

Dr.  Chbable  :  I  am  happy  to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
to  Mr.  Golmer  on  his  paper ;  and  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  doing 
so  because  it  expresses,  to  some  extent^  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream  I 
ventured  to  entertain  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  said  you  should  never 
prophesy  unless  you  know.  I  ventured  to  prophesy  a  great  future 
development  of  the  North- West,  and,  fortunately,  I  proved  right. 
I  claim  no  great  merit  for  that,  because  no  one  could  see  that 
magnificent  North-West  Territory  without  feeling  sure  that  at  no 
distant  time  it  was  destined  to  become  the  home  of  millions  of 
people.  It  was  obvious  that  Canada  was  at  that  time  disadvan- 
tageously  situated  in  regard  to  that  territory.    The  temptation  to 
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the  emigrank  was  to  go  to  the  United  States,  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  prairie-land,  rather  than  to  the  forests  of  Canada. 
The  prairies  of  the  North-West  were  cnt  off  from  Canada  by  an 
almost  impassable  region  of  mountain  and  forest  and  swamp.  They 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  jonmey  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  or 
through  the  United  States  territory.  The  tide  of  emigration  was 
flowing  from  the  United  States  dyer  the  border  into  these  prairies 
of  the  North- West,  and  there  was  serioas  danger  that  the  country 
in  those  parts  would  be  largely  peopled  by  emigrants  from  across 
the  frontier.  Though  one  does  not  suppose  that  the  territory 
would  have  been  annexed,  yet  the  extensive  American  settlement 
that  was  going  on  must  have  given  rise  to  serious  complications. 
The  Canadian  Government  were  alive  to  the  danger ;  they  com- 
menced surveys  for  a  railway  from  Fort  William  to  Winnipeg,  and 
that  has  been  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
line.  This  was  something  more  than  a  commercial  undertaking. 
It  was  a  grand  act  of  statesmanship.  Without  it,  the  long  line  of 
Canadian  possessions  would  not  long  have  held  together.  The 
change  in  the  state  of  things  from  the  time  I  first  became  interested 
in  the  subject,  now  twenty  years  ago,  is  remarkable.  The  lack  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  was  then  greater  than  now. 
Very  few  people  knew  where  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskatchewan 
were.  Now  they  are  almost  household  words.  Canada  will  become 
a  great  country,  though  she  will  be  always,  I  hope,  part  of  the 
Empire.  She  possesses  nearly  every  possible  source  of  wealth 
within  her  own  borders.  There  are  rich  mineral  regions  in  the 
district  of  Lake  Superior,  and  also  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
these  eventually  will  be  tapped  by  the  great  Pacific  Bailway  and 
brought  into  communication  with  the  fertile  plains.  The  difficulty 
,  of  working  them  hitherto  has  been  the  want  of  communication.  In 
British  Columbia,  again,  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  has  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  proper  machinery  and  the  difficulty  of  conveyance. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  to  the  still  greater  development  of 
Canada  in  the  future,  and  so  far  we  may  heartily  congratulate  our 
Canadian  brethren  on  the  progress  they  have  made. 

The  Bev.  A.  Styleican  Hb&bimo  :  I  think  Mr.  Colmer's  remark 
is  thoroughly  true — that  as  soon  (1868)  as  emigration  really  set  in 
Canada  began  to  progress  by  '<  leaps  and  bounds,"  since  wealth 
always  follows  population.  Before  that  time  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  only  one  representative  in  Europe,  who  lived  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  conducted  all  their  affairs.  I  refer  to  my  friend  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Dixon.    I  believe  there  are  now  twenty-eight  agents, 
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with  a  High  Commissioner.  I  think  the  Canadian  Government 
might,  perhaps,  give  a  little  bit  of  praise  to  those  who  have  done 
something,  and  are  voluntarily  striving  hard  to  fill  the  Dominion. 
At  that  time — about  seventeen  years  ago — I  had  a  letter  from  a 
friend  at  Toronto  informing  me  that  the  Ontario  Government  waa 
willing  to  give  100  acres  of  land  free  to  all  settlers  in  the  Muskoka 
district.  Mr.  Dixon  had  at  that  time  only  three  or  four  letters  a 
week  on  Canadian  affairs.  The  first  letter  I  wrote  to  the  London 
Times  newspaper  brought  him  some  400  letters.  Gradually  Canada 
and  Canadian  affairs  began  to  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  English 
newspapers.  The  number  of  people  who,  before  then,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  very  small.  Now,  too,  instead  of  having  to  pay  six 
guineas,  people  can  cross  over  the  2,700  miles  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec  for  something  like  £8  each.  Canada  will,  1  think,  always 
be  the  favourite  of  our  English  Colonies.  I  have,  by  the  assistance 
of  kind  friends,  helped  out  to  the  Dominion  upwards  of  4,000 
people  (4,875  to  the  Colonies),  who,  during  the  past  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years,  have  increased  and  multiplied  to  a  great  extent. 
Canada  is  the  nearest  of  our  Colonies.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
healthy.  It  is  true  the  climate  is  both  hot  and  cold,  but  the  ages 
attained  there  are  great.  In  proportion  to  population,  there  are 
more  people  possessed  of  £200  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  full  development  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory,  there  may  yet  be  a  few  drawbacks,  but  eventually  it 
will  be  a  most  glorious  and  prosperous  part  of  the  Dominion.  I 
remember,  in  the  fall  of  1880, 1  was  present  at  a  large  dinner  party 
near  Winnipeg  with  one  whom  I  shall  always  esteem  as  the  hero  of 
the  North-West  Territory,  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  develop  Manitoba — the  Hon.  Donald  A.  Smith.  On  that 
occasion  I  started  the  question  as  to  the  price  at  which,  i^hen  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed,  wheat  could  be  produced 
and  landed  at  a  profit  at  Liverpool.  On  the  testimony  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Clare  Bead  (late  M.P.  for  Norfolk),  English  farmers  cannot 
produce  a  quarter  of  wheat  and  make  a  profit  at  less  than  42&,  but, 
according  to  the  information  I  then  received,  the  Manitoba  wheat — 
the  best  in  the  world — could  be  landed  with  a  profit  at  Liverpool 
for  8ds.  per  quarter.  I  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  what  we  are 
to  do  with  our  sons,  a  question  frequently  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes,  Q.C.  I  am  quite  convinced  as  to  Manitoba  being  the 
cheapest  and  best  place,  where  a  farm  requires  less  capital  to 
develop  it  than  in  any  other  of  our  Colonies.  I  fully  anticipate 
that  a  large  number  of  the  younger  members  of  the  professional  and 
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other  classes  will  go  oat  there.  They  can  get  160  acres  of  land 
£ree,  and  acquire  more  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  look  forward  with  the 
utmost  hope  to  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  and  population  of 
Canada  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and,  judging  from 
the  past,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  most  glorious  future  for 
the  whole  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  G.  Badbm-Powell,  G.M.G.,  M.P. :  During  the  reading  of  the 
paper  I  regretted  very  much  that  there  were  not  present  a  large 
number  of  members  of  that  new  and  '*  Democratic "  House  of 
Commons  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  I  regretted  this  the 
more  when  Mr.  Colmer  came  to  enumerate  several  political  matters 
that  have,  as  it  were,  been  put  through  the  mill  in  Canada.  As  he 
has  told  us,  education  is  there  under  State  control ;  the  liquor  traffic 
is  under  State  control ;  there  is  no  State  Church  ;  and  there  are 
yarious  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  are  working  the 
political  machine  in  England  at  this  moment.  There  are,  however, 
only  two  members  of  Parliament  present ;  one  is  Mr.  Staveley  Hill, 
and  the  other  shall  be  nameless.  They  both  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  House  who  have  seen  something  of  our  Colonies,  and  have 
studied  their  political  concerns.  I  hope  that  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute  we  may  manage  to  bring  some  recruits  from  the 
House  to  learn  their  trade,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expres- 
sion. Professor  Fream  has  told  us  that  Canada  is  a  good  field  for 
a  school  of  forestry  for  England.  I  think  Canada  and  some  other 
of  the  Colonies  might  supply  to  England  an  excellent  school  of 
poUtics.  I  have  been  in  many  of  the  Colonies,  and  have  seen  many 
of  the  experiments  they  have  tried.  In  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 
they  have,  for  instance,  tried  the  cloture,  and  discarded  it,  and  I 
think  we  might  have  learned  something  from  their  experience.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  move,  when  another  Reform  Bill  is  proposed,  to 
make  a  provision  that  every  candidate  should  qualify  himself  for 
his  duties  by  passing  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  our  great  Colonies. 
Perhaps  I  speak  with  some  amount  of  prejudice,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  come  back  from  the  Colonies  with  a  wealth  of 
experience  that  would  be  of  service  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  noticed  in  our  Colonies  great  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
progress,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  add, 
not  only  to  the  material,  but  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
Empire. 

Sir  Chables  Tuppeb,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B. :  After  the  able  and 
exhaustive  paper  that  has  been  read  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Colmer,  and 
after  the  eloquent  address  from  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Sir 
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Alexander  Oalt,  and  the  other  interesting  speeches  to  which  we 
have  listened,  I  will  not  detain  you  for  more  than  a  few  minates. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  as  the  reader  of  this  interesting  paper  passed 
in  panoramic  view  the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Canada — ^her  forests,  her  minerals,  her  fisheries,  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  and  her  agricultural  capabilities — one  feeling  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  that  is,  that  England 
enjoys  in  that  regard  a  vantage-ground  over  the  other  great 
European  nations ;  and  that  in  the  great  and  attractive  field  for 
emigration  presented  by  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Cape,  this 
country  possesses  an  advantage  that  may  well  be  envied,  as  it  ia 
envied,  by  the  other  European  nations.  As  year  after  year 
their  overcrowded  populations  seek  new  and  distant  homes,  in 
order  to  obtain  advantages  their  own  countries  cannot  afford  them» 
they  are  compelled  to  find  those  homes  in  Colonies  possessing 
attractions  like  those  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Cape;  but 
instead  of  going  to  these  most  inviting  fields  that  the  world  possesses 
as  Englishmen  go — and  I  use  the  term  in  its  generic  sense  as 
embracing  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen — ^and  remaining 
under  their  own  flag,  these  continental  countries  see  that  their 
people  must  become,  as  it  were,  foreigners  to  their  native  lands, 
and  must  help  to  swell  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  an  Empire  with 
which  these  continental  countries  may  possibly  at  some  future  day 
be  placed  in  collision.  England  does  not  possess  that  advantage 
only,  for  she  has  before  her  the  fact  that,  as  statistics  prove,  trade 
follows  the  flag ;  and  while  she  has  seen  with  regret  her  steadily 
decreasing  trade  with  foreign  countries,  that  decrease  has  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  rapidly  developing  trade  between  England 
and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  These  considerations,  and 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of  these  Colonies  there  is  the 
same  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  the  same  admiration 
for  British  institutions,  and  the  same  readiness  to  make  common 
cause  for  the  great  country  from  which  they  have  sprung — ^all  these 
considerations,  I  say,  give  this  country  a  position  that  is  desired — 
and  not  only  desired,  but  envied — ^by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
I  did  not  intend  to  detain  you,  but  when  Mr.  Colmer  spoke  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Dominion,  I  could  not  but  think  that  when,  in 
1864,  my  distinguished  friend.  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  and  myself» 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  joined  in  maturing 
that  great  scheme,  great  as  was  then  our  confidence  in  the  work  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  magnificent  results  that  would 
follow  our  efforts  to  unite  the  dissevered  Colonies  of  British  North 
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America,  the  results  that  have  aotoally  been  achieved  have  been 
infinitely  more  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  We  have  seen 
them  unite  under  one  Government :  we  have  seen  them  grapple 
with  the  great  national  work  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  spent  in  vain  by  the  disunited 
Colonies,  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Government,  to  attain 
the  construction  of  the  inter-colonial  railway.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  Canada  has  successfully 
grappled  with  these  works,  and  by  the  construction  of  these  lines» 
binding  the  whole  of  the  provinces  together,  as  we  have  been  told, 
by  a  band  of  steel,  has  provided  enormous  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  also  an  Imperial  highway  between  England 
and  her  Eastern  possessions — a  high-road  free  from  those  foreign 
or  other  complications  that  attend  the  navigation  of  the  Sues^ 
Canal,  and  one  which  brings  England  into  easy  communicatioik 
with  India,  Australia,  and  others  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  is  the 
pledge  we  offer  to  the  Empire,  that,  while  endeavouring  primarily  .te 
develop  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  own  country,  we  do  not 
forget  what  we  owe  to  the  Mother  Country ;  for  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  money  spent  in  the  construction  of  these  railways  is  more 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  Empire  than  if  it  had  been  expended 
on  ships,  fortifications,  or  guns  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say  that  I  witness  with  increasing  pleasure  the 
evidences  that  all  parties  in  this  country  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  they  may 
look  for  the  support  which  the  Mother  Country  may  require. 

Mr.  8.  BouBNB :  As  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying^ 
the  British  Association  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  I  would  not  like  to  miss  the  opportuniiy  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  great  importance  of  the  work,  not  only  from  the 
Canadian  but  from  a  national  point  of  view.  I  would  also  wish  to 
endorse  the  observation  of  Professor  Fream,  that  the  journey  brought 
to  light  the  necessity  for  the  planting  of  trees  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  prairie  land  through  which  the  line  passess.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  on  the  subject 
of  closer  intercourse  between  Canada  and  Jamaica.  I  do  not  regret 
that  the  negotiations  failed.  The  motive  was  good,  but  what  we 
want  is  a  closer  federal  union,  not  between  Jamaica  and  Canada 
alone,  but  between  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  What  is  the  great 
need  of  Canada  ?  It  is  people.  She  has  land  waiting  to  be  tilled, 
and  we  have  the  people  who  could  till  it.  Some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  setting  forth 
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the  neoessitj  which  would  come  upon  fche  Mother  Country  for  pro- 
moting emigration  to  her  Colonies,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  before 
long  the  members  of  this  democratic  House  of  Commons  will  have 
brought  before  them  the  necessity  of  providing  some  national  means 
of  promoting  the  transporting  of  the  population  who  cannot  find 
homes  and  work  here  to  the  magnificent  territory  not  only  of 
Canada  but  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  Empire  has  the 
happiness  to  possess  every  geographical  advantage  that  can  be 
desired,  and  the  several  Colonies  present  a  wide  field  of  choice. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
population  and  fulfil  the  destinies  of  the  Colonies,  we  must  adopt 
means  to  take  the  hungry  mouths  here  to  the  store  whence  they 
may  be  fed.  There  are  two  other  points  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon.  One  relates  to  the  liquor  traffic.  I  have  just  been  listening, 
not  far  from  this  haU,  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  the  present  day,  describing  his  observations  of  prohibition  in  the 
United  States.  I  myself  made  many  inquiries  in  Canada  duriog 
my  passage  through  that  country,  and  I  learned  there,  what  Canon 
Farrar  has  learned  in  the  United  States,  that  the  best  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  in  which  prohibition  exists  would 
not  for  any  consideration  in  the  world  £ee  prohibition  removed. 
Those  who  might  desire  some  portion  of  intoxicating  dhnk  for  their 
own  use  give  it  up  on  account  of  the  great  benefit  attaching  to 
their  poorer  and  less  strong-minded  neighbours.  The  other  point 
of  the  paper  to  which  I  wished  to  refer  was  that  relating  to  the 
mills  and  factories  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  I  look  upon  them 
with  something  of  regret,  because  their  maintenance  entails 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  prohibitive  duties  on  the  products  of 
the  Mother  Country,  involving  a  tax  on  the  people  themselves  and 
retarding  the  settlement  of  our  people  in  that  country.  Make  it 
clear  that  there  will  be  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  that  the  products  of  England  will  find  there  a  free 
market,  and  you  will  have  removed  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
that  can  exist  to  the  transference  of  the  population  of  this  country 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Jambs  L.  Ohlson  :  I  should  be  reluctant  to  intervene  in  a 
purely  Canadian  discussion,  but  a  subject  has  been  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  Norman  which  is  of  interest  not  only  to  Canada  but  to 
Jamaica,  viz.,  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between  the  two 
Colonies.  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  Jamaica  when  I  say  we  view  with  great  interest  His 
Excellency's  visit  to  this  country.    The  skilful  manner  in  which  he 
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has  piloted  the  Colony  through  serious  constitutional  changes  the 
careful  consideration  which  he  gives  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Colony  and  the  views  of  the  colonists,  the  warm  interest  which  he 
takes  in  everything  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  island — ^these 
are  the  causes  of  tiie  success  of  his  administration,  and  which  have 
secured  for  him  not  only  the  admiration  and  respect,  but  even  the 
affection,  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  He  has  told  us  to-night 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  with  Canada.  I  had  the  honour, 
some  two  years  ago,  of  laying  before  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  holds  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  certain  proposals  for  a 
reciprocally  beneficial  tariff  between  Jamaica  and  Canada.  These 
proposals  have  been  since  renewed  in  a  more  formal  shape,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  Sir  H.  Norman  to 
Jamaica  consisted  in  the  manner  in  which  he  facilitated  the  recent 
mission  which  proceeded  to  Canada.  It  is  true,  the  Dominion 
Government  could  not  see  their  way  to  accept  these  proposals  at 
the  time,  but  further  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canadian  states- 
men will  no  doubt  produce  a  practical  result.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  more  the  Colonies  are  drawn  together  by  commercial 
interests,  the  stronger  will  the  bond  of  union  become.  And  such 
union  will  produce  among  the  Colonies  themselves  greater  strength. 
The  removal  of  isolation  will  make  them  generally  more  indepen- 
dent and  more  powerful  in  defending  a  common  interest.  Even  if 
business  arrangements  cannot  be  suddenly  arrived  at,  or  tariffs 
suddenly  changed,  the  friendly  communications,  such  as  those 
which  have  recently  taken  place  between  Canada  and  Jamaica — 
communications  based  upon  a  mutual  consciousness  of  true  identity 
of  interest — must  bring  nearer — even  in  however  small  a  degree — 
that  day  of  Imperial  Federation  and  a  real  connection  between  the 
whole  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  which  we  all  so 
heartily  desire  to  see. 

The  Chaibman:  I  think  I  may  now  offer  your  thanks  to  Mr. 
Colmer  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  Before  doing  so,  I  would 
Tenture  to  remark  upon  an  expression  used  by  Sir  Alexander  Oalt. 
He  suggested Ihat  the  success  of  the  Dominion  might  be  an  example 
to  EngUsh  statesmen  with  regard  to  a  question  nearer  home.  Now 
I  daresay  most  of  you  have  read  some  very  forcible  letters  in  The 
Times  newspaper  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  country  to  which  Sir  James  Stephen  was  alluding  was  the  one 
which  Sir  Alexander  Gait  had  in  his  eye.  Sir  James  Stephen  pointed 
out  that  the  country  in  question  was  by  no  means  so  loyal  as  Sir 
Alexander  Gait  has  justly  described  Canada  as  being.    One  of  the 
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great  events  in  the  history  of  Canada  was  the  eloquent  speech 
delivered  the  other  day  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  which  he  so 
eloquently  and  forcibly  described  the  loyalty  of  Canadians,  and 
their  readiness  to  share  with  the  Mother  Country  the  burdens  of  the 
Empire.  I  think  the  great  objection  to  our  following  the  example 
of  Canada  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
possess  those  assurances  of  loyalty,  except  in  one  part  of  the 
country — ^Ulster,  or  the  Black  North,  as  it  is  caUed — where,  I 
believe,  the  people  are  loyal,  where  they  are  determined  not  to  be 
Home  Ruled — ^and  I  hope  they  will  succeed.  Another  great  event 
in  the  history  of  Canada  is  the  success  with  which  the  insurrection 
in  the  North- West  has  been  put  down.  It  proved  the  accessibility 
of  a  distant  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  proved,  moreover,  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  Colony,  and  that  Canada  only  wants 
population  to  become  a  great  military  power.  We  have  the  assur- 
ance of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  use  their  military  power 
when  they  attain  it,  and  that  is  in  defending  the  old  flag.  Another 
great  event  in  the  history  of  Canada  is  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way. As  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  so  well  said,  that  great  high-road 
will  be  the  means  not  only  of  developing  Canada  herself  and  a  bond 
of  union  between  her  different  provinces,  but  a  bond  of  union  with 
the  British  Empire.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  cannot  help 
alluding  to,  and  that  is  as  to  the  rapid  development  of  Canada.  I 
was  there  in  1878,  and  I  remember  asking  some  of  my  friends  to 
4idvise  me  as  to  the  purchase  of  certain  land  near  Fort  Garry,  as  it 
then  was.  My  friends  would  not  undertake  the  risk  of  advising, 
and  declined  to  assist  me  in  investing  my  money  in  sueh  an  out-of- 
the-way  place.  When  I  went  there  again  in  1881  or  1882  I 
regretted  very  much  that  my  friends  had  been  so  very  cautious.  I 
am  sure  I  have  your  authority  to  give  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Oolmer  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  CoLHBR :  I  feel  very  grateful  to  your  Grace  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  you  have  spoken  of  my  paper,  and  also  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  by  the  meeting.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion — Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  and  others — ^as  their  observations  have 
elucidated  many  points  which  I  was  not  able  to  deal  with  as  fully 
as  I  should  have  liked.  Mr.  Bourne  will,  I  know,  excuse  me  if,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  I  do  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  which  he  has  mentioned,  not  for  the  first  time  in  this  room. 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  bring  forwi^rd  any  argument  on  the  subject 
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with  which  the  meeting  is  not  already  acquainted,  and  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Bourne  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  any  new  and  strong 
arguments  in  support  of  his  views.  Therefore  I  will  only  again 
thank  you  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  paper. 

Sir  Chables  Tuppeb  :  I  rise  to  discharge  an  agreeable  duty,  in 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  supported  by  every  person  present.  It 
is  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  <to  his  Grace  for  presiding  on  this 
occasion.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  his  Grace  had  consented  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 
I  knew  from  the  past  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester  took  a  great 
interest  in  Canada — that,  in  fact,  his  Grace  takes  a  very  lively 
interest  in  every  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  that  no  statesman  in 
this  country  more  thoroughly  appreciates  the  great  importance  of 
the  Colonies  than  does  his  Graba  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  taking 
the  chair  on  this  occasion  will  afford  great  gratification,  not  only  to 
all  Canadians,  but  to  all  friends  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  every 
person  present  will  join  with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  Grace  for  presiding  on  this  occasion. 

The  CHAiBscikN,  in  responding,  said :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  all,  and  especially  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  for  giving  me  this 
vote  of  thanks.  Sir  Charles  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I  take  an 
intense  interest  in  all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empira  I  hope 
that  the  Old  Country,  being  reinvigorated  by  the  new  blood  of  the 
Colonies,  will  always  be  able  to  face  her  enemies  at  the  gate.  I 
may,  perhaps,  refer  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  ignorance 
of  our  youths  and  their  want  of  education  in  geography,  especially 
colonial  geography.  I  entirely  sympathise  with  those  remarks,  and 
regret  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist.  It  so  happens  that 
shortly  before  Christmas  I  was  present  at  the  giving  of  prizes  at  the 
grammarnschool  near  where  I  Hve.  The  report  of  the  examiner 
stated  that  he  regretted  very  much  the  little  instruction  that  was 
given  in  geography  to  the  boys  at  the  school,  and  I  think  he  alluded 
—at  any  rate  I  did — ^to  the  increased  interest  that  would  be  given 
to  the  boys  if  more  time  were  devoted  to  the  geography  of  the 
British  Empire  more  especially.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
strong  opinions,  and,  in  fact,  this  Institute  has  taken  steps  to  encou- 
rage the  education  of  the  British  youth  in  the  geography  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  a  matter  that  would  give  young  Englishmen  con- 
fidence, and  would  make  them  proud  of  the  Empire  to  an  extent 
which,  I  am  afraid,  they  are  not  at  the  present  time,  though  the 
Empire,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  deserves  our  prida 
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POUETH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  Jameses  Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1886. 

Sir  John  Coode,  Member  of  Council,  presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  Segretabt  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since 
that  Meeting  24  Fellows  had  been  elected^  viz.,  15  Resident  and 
9  Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

The  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke,  Henry  Bull,  Esq.,  Abercrombie  Castle^ 
Esq.,  Walter  Butler  Cheadle,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Major-General  Arthur  Lyon 
Fremantle,  C.B. ;  Louie  F.  Gowans,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  A.  Harduncke„ 
L.B.C.P. ;  J.  D.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Hen'hf  William  Lee,  Esq.,  Herbert  C. 
Lott,  Esq.,  Hon.  Q.  W.  Spencer  Lyttelton,  DoAjid  Marks,  Esq.,  Alexander 
Perceval  Matheson,  Esq.,  John  Tayler  Wills,  Esq.,  B.A';  W.  B,  Wore- 
fold,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Non- Resident  Fellows  : — 

George  C.  BeUa/my,  Esq.  (Straits  Settlements),  Bichard  John  Fouceea, 
Esq.  (Madras),  Alexander  Kerr,  Esq.  (Queensland),  John  Penry  Lewis^ 
Esq.  (Ceylon),  George  Lumgair,  Esq.  (Mau/ritius),  John  McCarthy,  Esq, 
(Trinidad),  William  Murphy,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  Kenneth  John 
Spicer,  Esq.  (Ja/maica),  David  Wilson,  Esq.  (Trinidad). 

Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books,  Maps,  &c.,  were  also 
announced. 

The  Chaibuan  :  I  feel  certain  I  may  assure  Mr.  Todd  that  he 
will  have  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  audience.  It  is  perhaps  well 
that  I  should  inform  you  that  Mr.  Todd  was  formerly  Assistant- 
Astronomer  at  Cambridge  and  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  in  addition  to  having  been  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs 
and  Government  Astronomer  in  South  Australia  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Postmaster- General 
since  1871.  I  think  you  will  see  that  he  has  been  pretty  fully 
occupied  during  the  time  he  has  held  those  offices.  I  wiU  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Todd  to  read  his  paper  on 

TELEGRAPHIC  ENTERPRISE  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  commence  with  an  apology,  as  I  feel  that  the 
subject  of  the  paper  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  read  this 
evening  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  than  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute ;  and  it  was  only 
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vhen  it  was  explained  io  me  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Institute 
are  very  -wide,  and  that  its  members,  representing  as  they  do  all 
sections  of  the  Empire,  take  a  deep  interest  in  every  enterprise 
that  concerns  or  tends  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  Colonies,  and 
bring  them  into  closer  communion  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Mother  Country,  that  I  felt  myself  justified  in  appearing  before  you 
with  a  paper  which,  necessarily  involving  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  interesting,  and  which  therefore  may  prove  a  tax 
on  your  patience  and  kind  consideration.  I  was,  however,  assured 
by  your  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  how  we  have  covered  Australia  with  a  network  of  telegraph 
wires,  penetrating  even  its  distant  and  arid  interior,  which  only 
a  few  years  since  was  a  terra  incognita,  or  had  been  traversed  only 
with  difficulty  and  danger  by  the  hardy  explorer  in  search  of 
new  country  for  settlers  to  occupy.  It  was  further  represented 
that  you  would  especially  like  to  have  from  me  some  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  South  Australia  had,  at  her  own  cost  and 
risk,  electrically  bridged  over  the  Continent  from  the  south  to  the 
north  coasts,  there  connecting,  at  our  young  settlement  at  Port 
Darwin,  with  the  submarine  cables  which  brought  us  within 
speaking  distance  or  electric  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  world — 
a  work  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Space  and  time  have  been  practically  annihilated  by  steam  and 
electricity,  the  two  most  potent  factors  of  commercial  progress. 
By  means  of  the  telegraph,  you  in  London  can  now  communicate 
with  distant  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  less  time  than  forty  or 
hftj  years  ago  you  could  communicate  with  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  telegrams  from 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  to  reach  London  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  thus  beating  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  march  by  seven  or 
^ight  hours.  I  myself  have  received  a  message  from  London  in 
less  than  forty  minutes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Melbourne,  the  first  part  of  a  message  from 
the  Governor  to  the  Queen  was  being  flashed  across  India  before 
the  concluding  sentences  had  been  transmitted  by  the  operator  in 
Melbourne.  We  in  Australia  now  know  the  result  of  the  Derby,  a 
boat-race,  or  a  cricket-match  in  the  old  country  as  soon  almost. as 
you  know  it  yourselves.  Our  merchants  can  feel  the  pulse  of  your 
zaarkets,  and  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  avail  themselves  of 
their  fluctuations,  and  sapply  their  requirements  as  readily  as 
though  they  lived  on  the  spot.    Trade  has  thus  been  rendered 
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safer,  wild  speculation  has  been  cheeked  by  ihe  rapid  equalisation 
of  prices,  and  capital,  by  being  more  frequently  turned  over,  has 
increased  its  purchasing  power;  whilst  the  same  conditions  and 
facilities  have  placed  men  of  small  means  in  a  better  position  to 
compete  with  their  richer  brethren. 

To  Victoria  belongs  the  credit  of  first  introducing  the  electric 
telegraph  into  Australia,  in  1854,  when  short  lines  from  Melbourne 
to  Sandridge  and  Williamstown  were  erected  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Samuel  McGowan.  These  were  followed  by  extensions  to  Geelong 
and  Queenscliffe,  and,  in  1856,  to  the  large  gold  mining  centres  at 
BaUaarat  and  Sandhurst. 

In  1854,  or  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  Government  of  South 
Australia,' recognising  a  possible  descent  of  Russian  vessels  of  war 
on  their  coast,  desired  to  establish,  by  means  of  semaphores,  com- 
munication between  Adelaide  and  some  point  on  the  coast  which 
would  command  a  view  of  the  approaches  to  Gulf  St.  Vincent  by 
Backstairs  Passage  and  Investigator  Straits;  but  experiment 
having  shown  that,  owing  to  unfavourable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, any  such  system  of  signalling  over  our  heated  plains 
would  be  very  unreliable,  nothing  was  done:  it  was,  however, 
decided  to  erect  a  telegraph  line  from  the  City  to  Port  Adelaide 
and  the  Semaphore ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonial  Government 
I  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  and  Government 
Astronomer  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  arrived  in  Adelaide  with  the 
necessary  material  in  November,  1855.  The  telegraph  was  speedily 
erected,  and  communication  with  Port  Adelaide  and  the  Semaphore 
was  opened  in  February,  1856. 

Our  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest,  but  the  line  erected,  which 
consisted  of  four  wires — two  being  for  railway  use — ^was  most  sub- 
stantial. The  poles  were  square — mQstly  Swan  Biver  mahogany 
(jarrah)  and  Singapore  cedar — and  I  may  add,  as  showing  the 
durability  of  those  timbers,  especially  jarrah,  in  soil  infested  with 
white  ants,  that  they  have  only  recently  been  removed  to  give  place 
to  longer  poles  carrying  many  more  wires.  Between  Port  Adelaide 
and  the  Semaphore  and  in  the  streets  of  Adelaide  we  laid  a  sub- 
terranean cable  of  six  wires  in  Henley's  split  iron  pipes,  a  remnant 
of  a  six  wire  submarine  cable  being  laid  under  the  Port  river. 
These  imderground  wires  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  were 
discarded  in  a  few  years.  At  Adelaide  we  rented  one  room,  first 
at  Neales'  Exchange  and  afterwards  at  Green's  Exchange,  and  at  Port 
Adelaide  we  had  a  one-roomed  wooden  building  on  the  wharf. 
Henley's  magnetic  double-needle  instruments  were  used  at  first. 
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bat  were  replaced  by  Morse  instruments  after  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  to  Melbourne. 

Our  first  day's  receipts  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  os.  8d. ; 
the  second  to  2s.  6d. ;  the  third  to  Is.  9d.,  and  the  fourth  to  Is.  8d. 
I  must,  however,  tell  you  that  we  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the  shape 
of  a  private  line  erected  by  Mr.  James  Macgeorge  a  few  weeks 
before  we  commenced  operations.  His  enterprise,  which  obtained 
much  sympathy  and  praise,  deserved  greater  success  than  it  met 
with ;  for,  a  year  or  two  later,  after  his  httle  line  had  passed  into 
other  hands  and  been  closed  to  the  public,  we  purchased  all  the 
plant  for  £Q0  and  took  down  the  wire. 

In  the  eleven  months  of  1856  we  transmitted  14,788  messages, 
and  our  receipts  were  JSd66  6s.  7d.  In  the  following  year  the 
telegraph  was  extended  to  Gawler  Town,  28^  miles,  including  a 
branch  line  to  the  labour  prison,  and«  in  that  year  the  number  of 
messages  increased  to  85,792  and  the  receipts  to  £1,188  13s.  lOd., 
of  which  the  Port  line  yielded  no  less  than  £888  17s.  2d.  It 
was  felt  that  we  were  passing  beyond  the  days  of  small  things, 
and  that  our  infant  enterprise  had  become  an  established 
success. 

Our  first  big  work,  however,  was  the  Une  to  Melbourne.  In  July, 
1856, 1  drew  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  the  late  Sir  Eichard 
Graves  MacDonnell,  to  the  desirableness  of  establishing  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  then  in 
the  hey-day  of  its  gold-fields,  and  a  large  customer  for  our  wheat 
and  flour.  The  project  being  viewed  with  favour,  I  was  despatched 
to  Melbourne  to  make  the  necessary  negotiations,  and  at  once 
received  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Hon.)  H.  C. 
E.  Ghilders,  who  was  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs  and  the 
responsible  minister  of  the  Victorian  telegraph  service ;  and  also 
the  warm  and  effective  support  of  Mr.  McGowan,  the  executive 
head  of  the  department,  who,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  was  the 
father  of  Australian  telegraphy.  At  Melbourne  I  met  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Saul)  Samuel,  who  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  an  extension 
of  the  telegraph  to  Sydney  under  somewhat  discouraging  conditions, 
for  in  the  previous  year,  1855,  the  Governor  of  Now  South  Wales, 
Sir  William  Denison,  in  reply  to  an  address  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  (now.  Sir  Henry)  Parkes,  informed  the  legislature  that  in  the 
then  "  present  state  of  the  Colony  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such 
a  demand  for  the  adoption  of  these  rapid  means  of  conveying 
intelligence  as  would  justify  an  application  to  the  Council  for  its 
sanction  to  the  large  outlay  which  would  be  required  for  the 
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establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  npon  the  most  economical 
principle." 

Having  saccessfdlly  accomplished  my  mission,  I  returned  over- 
land from  Portland  to  Adelaide,  to  determine  the  best  route  for  the 
line  in  South  Australia.  Provision  for  this,  at  the  time  great  work 
was  made  by  both  Colonies  in  their  estimates  for  1857,  the  cost  of 
the  South  Australian  section  being  estimated  at  £20,600 ;  and  the 
construction  of  the  line  was  pushed  forward  with  such  vigour  that 
communication  was  established  between  Adelaide  and  Melbourne, 
nearly  600  miles,  in  July,  1858.  The  line  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance  closely  followed  the  coast,  connecting  Goolwa,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  Robe  (Guichen  Bay).  Mt.  Gambier, 
Portland,  Belfast,  Wamambool,  and  Geelong ;  Lake  Alexandrina 
was  crossed  by  a  cable.  The  cable  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  the  insulation  of  the  line  was  seriously  affected  by  its  proximity 
to  the  sea,  so  that  a  year  or  two  later,  when  a  second  wire  became 
necessary,  it  was  taken  vid  Strathalbyn  and  across  the  Murray  at 
Wellington,  forming  a  junction  with  the  original  line  near  McGrath's 
Flat  on  the  Coorong.  Now,  however,  we  have  another  line 
wholly  inland,  which  crosses  the  Murray  at  the  Murray  Bridge  and 
is  thence  taken  through  the  desert  to  Border  Town,  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  the  railway  to  Melbourne,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
This  line  connects  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  direct  without  any 
intermediate  station,  and  is  worked  on  the  duplex  system.  To 
meet  the  growing  business,  we  are  about  to  put  up  two  additional 
wires. 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  connected  by  telegraph  on  October 
29, 1858,  Mr.  E.  C.  Oracknell,  who  went  out  with  me  to  Adelaide, 
having  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1857. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after,  in  fact  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1874,  the  mail  steamers  did  not  call  at  Adelaide,  but  went 
direct  to  Melbourne.  Smarting  under  the  injustice.  South  Australia 
maintained,  at  a  very  heavy  cost,  a  line  of  branch  steamers  to  King 
George's  Sound,  and  as  these  steamers  usually  arrived  at  Adelaide 
about  thirty  hours  in  advance  of  the  mail  at  Melbourne,  the  eastern 
Colonies  were  indebted  to  us  for  the  early  reception  of  news.  There 
was  great  competition  between  the  newspapers  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  to  secure  first  possession  of  the  wires.  On  one  occasion 
several  chapters  of  the  Bible  were  put  in  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
years  the  Adelaide  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne  Argus  and  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  travelled  to  and  from  King  George's  Sound,  so  as 
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to  have  his  reports,  sometimes  extending  over  20,000  words,  ready 
for  transmission  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

It  would  he  tedions  to  follow  in  detail  the  extension  of  the  tele- 
graph in  the  several  Colonies  ;  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  was 
introduced  into  Tasmania  in  August,  1859,  into  Queensland  on 
April  10,  1861 — ^Brisbane  and  Sydney  being  connected  on 
November  9  following — into  New  Zealand  in  July,  1865,  and  into 
Western  Australia  in  June,  1869.  Adelaide  and  Sydney  were 
connected  by  a  direct  line  via  Wentworth  and  Deniliquin,  in  1867. 

In  all  the  Colonies  the  telegraph  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  In  Western  Australia  it  was  first  introduced  by 
a  private  company,  who  constructed  a  short  line  between  Perth  and 
Fremantle,  and  other  lines  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  districts, 
but,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Weld,  these  lines  were  purchased  by 
the  Government,  and  the  work  of  telegraph  extension  was  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  overland  line 
to  Port  Darwin,  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  proposed  the 
construction  of  aline  from  Perth,  or  rather  King  George^s  Sound,  to 
Adelaide,  the  connecting  point  being  at  Eucla,  on  the  boundary  of 
the  two  Colonies,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by  December, 
1877.  Last  year  they  completed  an  extension  northwards  to 
Boebume,  1,088^  miles  from  Perth,  and  now  contemplate  a  further 
extension  immediately  to  the  Kimberley  district,  500  miles  beyond 
Boebume.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  state  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  in  this  Colony,  numbering  only  82,000  Europeans, 
no  less  than  2,261f  miles  of  telegraph  line,  viz. : — 

Perth  to  Frenumtle 12  miles,  2  wires 

PerthtoVaaee    152|  „ 

Perth  to  Albany 264     „ 

Albany  to  Eacia    752     „ 

Perth  to  Boebnrne    1,033}   „ 

Newcastle  to  Beyerley 58     „ 

Total    2,261}    miles 


The  first  attempt  to  connect  Tasmania  with  Australia  was  made 
in  August,  1859,  when  a  submarine  cable,  manufactured  by  Henley, 
was  laid  in  the  following  sections : — 

Knotg. 

From  Parker  Biver,  Cape  Otway,  to  Victozia  Core,  King's  Island 49 

I^om  Sea  Elephant  Bay,  King's  Island,  to  Three  Hnmmocks'  Island  . .     50 

From  niree  Hmnmooks'  Island  to  West  Bay,  Cironlar  Head 25 

'From  Ginmlar  Head  to  Low  Head,  near  the  month  of  the  Tamar 7  2 


Total 196 
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with  intermediate  connecting  land  lines  across  Eing*s  Island,  Three 
Hammocks*  Island,  and  Circular  Head.  This  cable,  which  was 
supplied  at  the  joint  cost  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  was  success- 
folly  laid  by  the  s.s.  Omeo^  but,  owing  to  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
several  landing  places,  it  had  a  very  short  life  of  a  few  weeks  only, 
and  was  soon  abandoned.  Tasmania  remained  isolated  until  a 
second  cable  of  an  improved  type  was  laid  by  the  Eastern  Exten- 
sion Telegraph  Company,  from  Cape  Schanok  to  Low  Head,  180 
knots,  in  May,  1869,  under  a  subsidy  of  d64,200  per  annum  from 
the  Governments  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  increased  to  ^65,600  in 
consideration  of  the  Company  reducing  their  rate  from  two  shillings 
to  one  shilling  for  ten  words  in  October,  1884,  the  rate  at  first 
being  four  shillings.  The  Eastern  Extension  Company  have 
recently  laid  another,  or  duplicate  cable,  between  the  same  points. 

In  1875  a  cable  was  laid  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company 
from  La  Perouse  in  Botany  Bay  to  New  Zealand,  1,282^^  knots, 
under  an  agreement  which  expires  this  year  with  that  Colony  and 
New  South  Wales,  who  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £7,500  (New 
Zealand  £2,600,  and  New  South  Wales  £5,000). 

Eminently  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  group  of  con- 
tiguous Colonies  like  those  in  Australasia,  with  their  widely 
separated  capitals  or  centres  of  commerce,  and  scattered  popula- 
tion, the  telegraph  made  rapid  strides,  and  at  the  present  time 
every  town  is  connected  by  the  electric  wire. 

The  Queensland  lines  were  extended  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
at  Normanton,  early  in  1872. 

Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  connected  by  alternative  lines,  viSt 
Albury  and  Echuca,  one  of  which  is  worked  on  the  quadruplex 
system. 

Between  Adelaide  and  Sydney  we  now  have  two  wires,  one  of 
which,  worked  on  the  duplex  system,  is  used  exclusively  for  tele- 
grams between  the  two  capitals,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,100  miles. 

In  South  Australia,  besides  bridging  the  continent  from  south  to 
north,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  and 
carrying  a  telegraph  round  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Great  Aus- 
tralian Bight  to  Western  Australia,  the  Government,  in  1876,  laid 
a  splendid  cable  to  Kangaroo  Island,  and  have  established  telegraph 
stations  at  Cape  Borda,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  Investigator  Straits,  and  at  Cape  Willoughby, 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Backstairs 
Passage,  there  being  also  stations  at  Cape  Jervis  on  the  mainland, 
and  at  Troubridge  Shoal  on  Yorke's  Peninsula ;  and  a  heavy  shore 
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end  cable  will  immediately  be  laid  to  the  lighthouse  on  the  rocky 
Altborpe  Island,  which,  like  Cape  Borda,  guards  Investigator 
Straits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  lines  and  wire,  the 
number  of  messages,  and  the  telegraph  revenue  in  each  Oolony  in 
the  year  1884  :— 


Nrnnber 

of  Tele- 

ffrmph 

Stations. 


Lenffth  of 
Lmes. 


Length  of 
Wires. 


Nomberof 
MeaaageB. 


New  South  Wales 

Vietoxia   

Sonth  Australia 

<iii6eiisland | 

Western  Australia. ,  ,,'■ 

Taamaiiia 

New  Zeala&d 


368 
343 
178 
201 
22 
99 
302 


Total I     1,513 


MUee. 

MUet. 

9,766 

18,681 

4,020 

8,055 

6,292 

9,067 

6,979 

11,300 

1,905 

2,917 

1,133 

1,896 

4,264 

10,474 

33,349 

62,390 

2,600,336 
1, 120,626* 

731,128 

1,006,184 

96,184 

187,214 
1,654,805 


7,396,976 


Bevenne. 


£ 

146,386 

87,607 

78,432 

77,118 

6,437 

11,896 

119,869 


627,784 


*  Exclasive  of  messages  on  Qoyemment  ser?ioe. 

The  capital  expended  up  to  the  end  of  1884,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  give  it,  was  as  follows : — 

New  Soath  Wales £601,460 

Victoria  736,167 

South  Australia 856,386 

Queensland 663,612 

New  Zealand 642,441 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  cost  of  telegraph  and  post-offioes  in 
Soath  Australia  to  same  date  was  £188,785. 

When  we  opened  the  telegraph  to  Port  Adelaide  in  1866  we 
<;harged  6d.  for  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  names  and  addresses,  but 
the  rate  was  afterwards  raised  to  6d.  for  ten  words.  Throughout 
the  Colonies  there  is  now,  with  few  exceptions,  a  uniform  rate  of 
Is.  for  ten  words,  exclusive  of  names  and  addresses,  but  in  South 
Australia  the  charge  on  the  suburban  lines  is  6d.  On  the  Port 
Darwin  line  we  charge  Is.  8d.  a  word. 

The  telephone  system  was  early  introduced  into  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  there  are  now  exchanges  in  all  the  capitals  and  in 
€Gme  of  the  principal  towns,  such  as  fiallaarat  and  Sandhurst,  &c. 
In  Queensland  there  are  exchanges  at  Brisbane,  Maryborough, 
Bockhampton,  and  Townsville,  with  an  aggregate  of  440  sub- 
ecribers,  including  Government  offices.  In  Victoria,  the  telephone 
exchanges  are  the  property  of  a  private  company,  but  the  Govern* 
ment  erect  the  wires.    There  are  about  900  members  in  Melbourne, 
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where  the  multiple  switch  board  has  been  introdnoed.  In  the 
other  Colonies  the  exchanges  and  the  private  lines  are  exclasively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  South  Australia  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  exchange  is  £12,  which  includes  instruments ; 
and  for  private  lines,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number,, 
especially  between  Adelaide  and  the  Port,  the  charge  is  £5  a  year 
for  any  distance  under  one  mile,  and  £1  6s.  for  every  additional 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  for  instruments  an  annual  rental  of  £3  per 
set.    The  Blake  transmitter  is  used  nearly  everywhere. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  say  something  about  our  great  work» 
the  overland  telegraph  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin.    The  course 
of  the  line  is  shown  on  the  map.    Leaving  Port  Augusta  at  the 
head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  the  line  originally  kept  along  the  western 
plains  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Flinders  range,  but  it  has  recently 
been  shifted  to  our  Great  Northern  Bailway  as  far  as  Farina^ 
to  which  point  there  are  now  two  wires,  the  second  wire,  which 
extends  to  Hergott  Springs,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway, 
being  required  for  local  traffic,  and  connects  stations  at  Qnom,. 
Hawker,  Beltana,  Farina,  and  Hergott  Springs.    From  Farina  the 
Port  Darwin  line  passes  westerly  between  Lake  Torrens  and  Lake 
Eyre,  keeping  north  of  Termination  Hill,  by  way  of  the  FinnisB 
Springs,  thence   northerly  to  Strangways  Springs,  the    Peake» 
across  the  stony  desert  north  of  the  Neales  to  Charlotte  Waters, 
and  up  the  Finke  and  Hugh  to  the  MacDonnell  ranges,  where  wo 
have  our  central  station  at  Alice  Springs,  on  the  edge  of  the  south- 
ern  tropic,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,900  feet  above  the  sea  level : 
ihence  to  the  Reynolds*  range,  keeping  to  the  east  of  Central 
Mount  Stuart,  on  to  Barrow  Creek,  TezmanVs  Creek,  across  the 
Sturt  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Newcastle  Waters  to  Daly  Waiera. 
From  Daly  Waters  the  line  passes  on  to  the  Elsey,  discovered  and 
named  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  in  his  memorable  journey  from  the 
Victoria  Biver  to  Moreton  Bay  in  1866 ;  further  on  it  crosses  the 
river  Eatherine,  where  there  is  a  station,  and  so  on  from  Southport 
to  Port  Darwin,  or  Palmerston. 

The  stations  connected  with  the  through  wire  are : — Adelaide, 
Port  Augusta,  Beltana,  Farina,  Strangways  Springs,  Peake,  Char- 
lotte  Waters,  Alice  Springs,  Barrow  Creek,  Tennant*s  Greeks 
the  Eatherine,  Yam  Creek,  Southport,  Port  Darwin  (Palmerston^ 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  Daly  Waters  we  have 
followed  very  closely  the  tracks  of  the  greatest  Australian  explorer, 
the  late  John  McDouall  Stuari  In  fact,  the  telegraph  line  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  natural  result  or  outcome  of  Stuart's  labours. 
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Most  of  yon  will  remember  bow  for  several  successive  years  Stuart 
struggled  to  cross  tbe  vast  and  dry  interior.  Frequently  driven 
back  by  want  of  water  or  failure  of  supplies,  and  attacked  by 
hostile  natives,  yet  undeterred  by  tbe  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  be  returned  again  and  again  to  tbe  charge,  till  finally 
be  planted  bis  flag  on  tbe  northern  shores  of  Australia,  at  Ambeim'B 
Land,  on  July  24, 1862.  Those  who  have  read  Stnrt's  account 
of  his  exploration  of  Central  Australia,  and  his  description  of  tbe 
stony  desert,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which 
Stuart  had  to  contend,  and  to  form  some  idea  of  our  still  greater 
difficulties  in  carrying  a  line  of  telegraph  through  such  a  country. 
It  was  right  and  proper  that  tbe  task  should  devolve  on  a  Colony 
which  had  done  so  much  to  explore  the  interior,  and  advance  our 
knowledge  of  Australian  geography.  The  words,  *'  Sturt*s  farthest^ 
lat.  25°  58',  long.  189°  26',"  which  so  long  appeared  on  the  maps, 
have  lost  their  interest  only  by  the  greater  achievements  of  Stuart 
— who,  by  the  by,  accompanied  Sturt — and  by  the  telegraph  line 
which,  later  on,  followed  where  Stuart  had  led  tbe  way. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  the  several  projects  for  the  extension 
of  the  telegraph  to  Australia.  The  most  persistent  promoters  in  tbe 
early  days  to  which  I  am  now  referring  were  the  late  brothers 
Lionel  and  Francis  Gisbome.  The  latter  visited  Australia  so  long 
ago  as  1859,  to  submit  a  scheme  for  laying  8,780  knots  of  cable  in 
several  sections,  from  the  east  end  of  Java  via  Cape  York,  to 
Moreton  Bay.  English  capitalists  did  not  believe  in  long  land  lines 
through  unsettled  country,  and  their  plans  involved  therefore  a 
maximum  of  submarine  cable  and  a  minimum  length  of 
overland  telegraphs  Distance,  like  a  convex  lens,  magnified  the 
obstacles  and  dangers  connected  with  tbe  latter,  whilst  in  tbe 
Colonies,  others  as  well  as  myself  made  light  of  difficulties  which 
fnghtened  English  promoters,  and  advocated  land  lines  which  we 
knew  would  facilitate  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  country.  About  that 
time,  or  early  in  1859,  having  read  an  account  of  A.  C.  Gregory's 
exploration  from  the  Victoria  River  to  Moreton  Bay,  I  first  con- 
ceived the  feasibility  of  a  line  across  the  interior  from  Port  Augusta 
to  Cambridge  Gulf,  and  in  July  of  that  year  (or  some  months  prior 
to  Oisborne's  visit)  submitted  my  views  in  a  letter  to  tbe  late  Sir 
B.  G.  MacDonnell,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
and  roughly  estimated  the  cost  at  about  £178,000.  These  were 
embodied  in  a  despatch  from  tbe  Governor  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
State.  The  subsequent  successes  of  Stuart  confirmed  my  con* 
closions,  and  led  me  to  oppose  tbe  schemes  of  the  promoters  of  the 
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Anglo- Australian  and  China  Telegraph  Company  for  laying  cables 
from  Singapore  to  Moreton  Bay,  sabmitted  in  1862.  In  reporting 
on  these  schemes  I  wrote  (in  March  1863) :  *'  Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  have  previously  existed  as  to  the  practicability  of 
making  the  vicinity  of  Van  Diemen's  Oulf  the  terminus  of  the  land 
line,  the  return  of  Messrs.  McKinlay  and  Stuart — the  former 
having  crossed  from  Adelaide  to  Carpentaria,  and  thence  to 
Queensland ;  the  latter  having  successfully  accomplished  the  object 
he  has  so  enei:getically  pursued  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
planted  his  flag  on  the  northern  shoresof  Arnheim's  Land — can  leave 
no  room  for  further  doubt.  The  erection  of  an  overland  telegraph 
line  to  the  north  coast  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  work,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  which  all  the  Colonies  should  unite.  In  con- 
sidering the  question  of  route,  we  should  not  so  much  concern 
ourselves  as  to  which  Colony  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  started  from  this  or  that  point,  but  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  matter  without  local  bias,  and  select  that  route  which  will 
traverse,  for  the  greater  part,  country  suitable  for  occupation,  the 

settlement  of  which  the  line  will  so  greatly  facilitate 

In  point  of  distance,  Stuart's  route  would  be  the  best  for  Adelaide 
and  Melbourne." 

What,  however,  specially  recommended  Stuart's  route  to  my 
mind  was,  that  its  almost  direct  southerly  course  sooner  carried  the 
line  beyond  the  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  north-west  monsoon,  and  into  the  dry  interior,  where 
almost  perfect  insulation  could  be  secured,  whereas,  by  going 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  thence  down  the 
oast  coast,  the  line  would  be  within  the  influences  and  electric 
disturbances  of  the  monsoon  all  the  way  from  Port  Darwin  to 
Brisbane. 

Later  on  I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  my  plans  for  an  overland 
telegraph  in  a  paper  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Aus- 
traUa,  His  Excellency  Governor  Sir  Dominick  Daly  being  in  the 
chair.  All  of  these  projects  were,  however,  at  that  time  premature. 
Long  sea  cables  so  far  had  everywhere  failed.  The  first  Atlantic 
cable  lived  only  to  flash  words  of  peace  and  goodwill  and  a  few 
important  messages,  and  then  became  incurably  dumb.  The 
cables  down  the  Bed  Sea  to  India,  laid  under  a  large  guarantee 
from  the  Home  Government,  had  scarcely  been  submerged  when 
they  failed.  Up  to  the  end  of  1866,  out  of  19,928  miles  of  cable 
then  laid,  9,903  miles,  representing  an  outlay  of  £2,200,000,  or 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  had  proved  unsuccessful.    These 
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costly  fedlnres  only  stimnlated  scientific  and  practical  men  to  fresh 
efforts,  and  finally  America  and  then  India  were  successfully 
connected,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  electric  chain  to  the 
rising  Colonies  of  Australia  became  a  mere  question  of  time. 

By  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pender,  Sir  James  Anderson,  and 
others,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  connecting  India,  the 
British  Indian  Extension  Company  laid  cables  from  Madras  to 
Penang  and  Singapore,  and  in  1870  the  British  Australian  Tele- 
graph Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  cable  from 
Singapore  to  Java  and  Port  Darwin.  They  also  proposed  to  build 
a  land  line  from  Port  Darwin  to  connect  with  the  Queensland  tele- 
graph system,  then  being  extended  from  Cardwell  to  Normanton  on 
the  shores  of  Carpentaria ;  but  South  Australia  undertook  to  con- 
struct, at  her  own  cost  and  risk,  a  line  across  the  continent  from 
Adelaide,  and  thus  relieved  the  Company  from  that  part  of  their 
scheme.  A  site  for  the  Company's  station  at  Palmerston  was  given 
by  the  Government,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to  complete  the 
land  line  by  January  1,  1872.  Mr.  H.  B.  T.  Strangways,  then 
Attorney-General  and  Premier — who  had  always  felt  a  great  interest 
in  this  long-talked-of  project,  as  he  did  also  in  the  explorations 
of  Stuart — ^took  the  matter  up  very  warmly,  and,  though  a  change 
of  Ministry  occurred,  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  initiatory  action 
that  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  eventually  secured,  and  a 
preliminary  loan  of  £120,000  voted,  the  succeeding  Government 
introducing  a  Bill  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  in  my 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  who  was  in  the  Ministry  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  Mr.  Strangways'  administration,  and  in  many 
other  influential  colonists,  includhig  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Dutton, 
then  Agent-General  in  London — ^the  enterprise  found  warm 
supporters,  whilst  I,  upon  whom  the  grave  responsibility  of 
carrying  it  out  in  a  large  measure  devolved,  found  in  them  wise 
and  kindly  advisers.  We  were  thus  committed  to  the  completion 
of  a  telegraph  line,  nearly  2,000  miles  long,  through  a  difficult 
and  dry  country,  of  which  we  knew  nothing  except  what  we  could 
glean  from  Stuart's  journals,  and  which  was  wholly  unoccupied 
by  white  men  for  a  distance  of  1,400  miles.  Stuart  was  dead 
and  could  not  help  us,  but  we  knew  that  there  were  broad  stony 
deserts  to  cross,  long  stretches  of  heavy  high  sandhills,  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be  turned  or 
avoided;  long  stages  without  water,  and  that  for  the  greater 
part  of   the    way  the  country  was  so  sparsely  timbered   that 
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wooden  and,  in  some  cases,  iron  poles  wonld  have  to  be  carted 
immense  distances.  In  fact,  between  Port  Angusta  and  lat.  26°,  a 
distance  of  600  miles,  there  was  practically  no  serviceable  timber. 
Beyond  Mount  Margaret,  or  latitude  29°,  the  coantry  was  wholly 
unoccupied,  there  were  no  tracks  for  the  teams,  and  wd  had  to  cart 
all  our  wire,  insulators,  &c.,  besides  food  for  the  men  and  building 
materials  for  the  stations  from  Port  Augusta  as  far  north  as  lati> 
tude  19°,  or  a  maximum  distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  This  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  grapple  with  and 
surmount.  I  had  only  recently  been  appointed  Postmaster-Oeneral 
in  addition  to  my  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  and 
Government  Astronomer,  and  now  had  to  face  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  work  I  had  so  long  advocated,  but  the 
magnitude  of  which  until  this  moment  I  had  hardly  realised.  It 
had  to  be  done,  too,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  eighteen  months. 
In  planning  the  work  I  divided  the  line  into  three  sections,  com- 
mencing at  Port  Augusta,  to  which  point  the  wire  from  Adelaide 
could  be  carried  by  the  poles  already  existing,  viz. : — 

1.  From  Port  Angusta  to  lat.  27*. 
I         2.  From  lat.  27  to  about  lat.  19''  30'. 

3.  From  Port  Darwin  to  the  north  end  of  the  middle  section. 

The  first  and  third  sections  were  let  by  contract ;  the  first  at  £41 
per  mile,  the  third  at  prices  ranging  from  £89  to  £92  per  mile» 
the  Government  in  each  case  supplying  wire,  insulators,  and  other 
telegraph  materials,  except  poles.  The  middle  section,  which  from 
its  remoteness  I  considered,  as  it  really  was,  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  part  of  the  work,  was  constructed  by  the  Government, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  fitted  out  five  working  parties,  each  having 
about  1}°  of  latitude  to  do,  the  sub-sections  being  respectively 
designated  as  A  B  C  D  and  £.  Each  party  consisted  of  about 
twenty  men  and  officers,  and  the  whole  were  provided  in  the  first 
instance  with  twenty  horse  waggons,  eighteen  bullock  teams  of  ten 
bullocks  each,  and  five  light  express  waggons,  besides  saddle  horses,, 
in  all  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  horses  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  bullocks.  A  separate  party  had  charge  of  a  large  number  of 
sheep,  and  superintended  the  transport  of  stores,  &c. ;  and  the 
cartage  of  materials,  wire,  rations,  &c.,  a  work  of  great  difficulty^ 
was  let  by  contract,  at  the  following  rate : — 

Ff  om  Port  Augusta  to  Section  A  (lat.  27"*  to  25*  30'),  £26    Os.  per  ton. 
„  „  „        B  (lat.  26"  30' to  24^),    £48    Os.      „ 

„  „  „        C  (lat.  24'  to  22"  30'),   £76  lOs.      „ 

, ,  „  „        D  (lat.  22'  30'  to  21'),  £102  lOs.     „ 

„  „  „        E  (Ut.  21*  to  19*  30'),  £130  lOs.     ,» 
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In  the  selection  of  officers  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Mr.  O.  W.  Goyder,  who  was  able,  by  his  great  experience, 
to  give  me  much  valuable  information ;  and  the  horses,  upon 
whose  staunch  qualities  our  success  in  the  main  depended,  were 
selected  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Hamilton,  then  Commissioner  of 
Police. 

These  five  construction  parties  started  with  their  teams  from 
Adelaide  at  the  end  of  August,  and  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  when  I  tell  you  that  the  party  which  had 
to  put  up  the  most  distant  section  (E,  lat.  21^  to  19^  80')  did  not 
reach  the  scene  of  their  operations  till  the  24th  of  May  of  the 
following  year,  and  planted  their  first  pole  on  June  1. 

Before  such  a  large  body  of  men  could  be  safely  sent  into  the 
distant  and  dry  interior,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  despatch  an 
exploring  party,  under  Mr.  John  Boss,  in  advance.  I  instructed 
Mr.  Boss  to  explore  the  country  as  far  as  the  MacDonneU  ranges, 
and  to  find  the  best  route  with  regard  to  water  and  timber  for 
poles ;  then  to  return,  and  meet  me  or  the  leader  of  the  construc- 
tion parties.  I  personally  proceeded  as  far  north  as  the  Peake, 
lat.  28°  dCy,  to  complete  all  the  necessary  organisations.  At  the 
Strangways  Springs  I  met  Mr.  Boss  on  his  return ;  and  on  my 
arrival  at  the  Peake,  sent  him  out  again  to  explore  the  country 
north  of  the  MacDonnell  range,  to  about  lat.  20°.  At  the  Peake, 
having  made  my  final  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  I  entrusted  the  chief  command  of  the  central  sections  to  Mr. 
A.  T.  Woods,  and  then  returned  to  Adelaide,  inspecting,  en  route, 
the  progress  making  with  the  work  on  the  section  from  Port 
Augusta  northwards. 

Mr.  Boss,  it  may  be  added,  having  explored  the  country  for  some 
distance  north  of  Central  Mount  Stuart,  was  again  despatched  to 
communicate  with  the  working  parties  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
and  finally  he  crossed  to  Port  Darwin. 

So  far,  everything  was  going  smoothly,  without  a  hitch ;  fair 
progress  was  being  made  with  the  first  section  from  Port  Augusta, 
and  the  central  parties  weee  on  their  ground,  and  pushing  on  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  contractors  for 
the  Port  Darwin  section,  after  erecting  225  miles  of  poles  and  156 
miles  of  wire,  the  easiest  part  of  their  task,  being  close  to  their  base 
of  operations,  utterly  broke  down  for  want  of  transport  power.  The 
overseer  cancelled  the  contract,  and  arrived  in  Adelaide  on  July  5, 
1871,  to  announce  the  failure.  No  time  was  lost :  a  fresh  expedi- 
tion was  at  once  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  B.  C. 
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Patterson,  the  assistant  engineer-in-chief,  who  left  in  the  ss.  Omeo 
in  August,  followed  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  conveying  600  bullocks  and 
170  horses.  At  the  same  time,  or  immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
breakdown  in  the  Northern  Territory,  I  sent  instructions  by 
express  to  the  central  parties,  who  were  making  good  progress,  to 
push  on  and  erect  as  much  line  north  of  their  limit  (lat.  19°  80')  as 
they  possibly  could.  I  also  hastened  forward  large  quantities  of 
materials  and  rations  from  Port  Augusta.  Owing  to  these  timely 
arrangements,  and  assisted  by  my  officers  and  men  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  all  praise,  the  central  parties  actually  erected  82  miles 
of  line  north  of  lat.  19°  30',  or  over  700  miles  of  line,  the  supplies 
having  to  be  carted  from  Port  Augusta  over  a  maximum  distance 
of  1,300  to  1,400  miles. 

In  despatching  Mr.  Patterson's  expedition,  I  was  anxious  that 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  Eoper  Eiver  as  the  base  of  opera- 
tion for  the  southern  portion  of  his  work,  and  officially  recommen- 
ded that  course,  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Patterson.  At  my 
instance  the  Roper  had  been  roughly  surveyed,  and  ascertained  to 
be  navigable  for  some  distance — a  fact  which,  properly  availed  of, 
would  very  greatly  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  line  south  of 
the  Katherine  or  Elsey.  Unfortunately,  I  was  ovemiled,  and  the 
whole  of  the  new  forces  went  to  Port  Darwin,  where  they  arrived 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  Water  and  food  were  scarce ; 
the  heat  was  intense.  In  the  dry  country  between  the  Katherine 
and  Daly  Waters,  weUs  had  to  be  sunk  before  the  cartage  could 
proceed.  The  cattle,  in  miserable  condition,  were  everywhere 
dying.  Then  followed  a  wet  season  of  great  intensity,  and  the 
flooded  country  became  impassable.  Recognising  the  value  of  the 
Roper  River,  Mr.  Patterson  loaded  the  Government  schooner 
Gulnare  with  materials,  &c.,  for  that  river,  but  she  was  wrecked. 
He  then  chartered  the  barque  Bengal^  which  had  arrived  with 
materials  for  the  telegraph  buildings  at  Palmerston  and  the  opera- 
tors, and  despatched  her  to  the  Roper.  In  the  meantime  the  cable 
ships  arrived,  and  the  cable  was  laid  from  Port  Darwin  to  Banjoe- 
wangle.  East  Java,  by  3.80  p.m.  on  November  17,  when  communica- 
tion was  established  with  London,  our  disasters  being  the  first  item 
of  intelligence  flashed  through.  Mr.  Patterson  travelled  overland  to 
the  Roper  to  meet  the  Bengal  and  form  a  depot.  On  his  arrival, 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  that  vessel.  His  men  were  run- 
ning short  of  supplies,  so,  extemporising  a  boat  out  of  the  body  of 
a  waggon,  he  floated  down  the  flooded  river  in  search  of  the  Bengal, 
and,  fortunately,  found  her  anchored  some  thirty  miles  or  so  below 
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the  depot.  Disheartened  hy  his  great  misfortunes  and  difficulties, 
he  telegraphed  for  reinforcements. 

It  was  then  decided  that  I  should  go  personally  with  authority  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  work.  I  accordingly  left  Port  Adelaide  on  January  4,  1872,  in 
the  ss.  Omeoy  with  80  horses,  additional  materials  and  stores,  and 
several  men ;  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  ss.  Tararua,  with 
77  horses.  As  it  might  be  impossible  to  take  these  large  steamers 
over  the  bar  and  up  the  river,  a  small  paddle  steamer,  the  Youru; 
Australian,  was  sent  in  advance,  via  King  George's  Sound,  to  meet 
me  off  the  mouth  of  the  Eoper. 

In  the  meantime,  active  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
southern  and  middle  sections  of  the  line ;  the  wire  was  being 
rapidly  run  up,  and  the  day  before  I  sailed  I  received  the  first 
telegram  from  Alice  Springs  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  operators 
who  had  been  sent  up  the  line  some  weeks  before.  My  pleasure  was» 
however,  marred  and  turned  into  sorrow  by  the  intelligence  that 
one  of  their  number,  Kraagen,  had  perished  for  want  of  water  on 
his  way  up  the  country.  He  was  to  have  had  charge  of  the  Alice 
Springs  station,  and  started  in  company  with  two  other  operators 
from  the  Charlotte  Waters,  leaving  the  heavily-laden  teams  to 
follow,  as  he  was  anxious  to  speak  me  from  Alice  Springs  before 
I  left  for  the  Northern  Territory.  On  the  third  day  out  they 
failed  to  find  water,  and  spent  that  and  the  following  day  in  vain 
searches  for  it.  Being  the  best  mounted  and  strongest  of  the  three^ 
Eraagen  left  his  comrades  in  order  to  look  for  water,  but  never 
returned.  The  other  two,  having  killed  one  of  their  horses  and 
drank  its  blood,  were  finally  led  to  water  by  leaving  the  remaining 
horse  to  follow  its  own  instincts ;  and  then,  being  joined  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  teams,  a  search  was  made,  and  poor 
Eraagen's  dead  body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  telegraph  pole. 

On  my  arrival  at  Maria  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roper,  I 
was  met  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Little  and  Captain  Sweet. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  Young  Australian,  so,  after  ascertain- 
ing that  there  was  sufficient  water  on  the  bar,  I  decided  to  take  the 
OmeOf  a  steamer  of  nearly  1,000  tons,  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible 
and  land  the  horses.  I  had,  however,  to  give  the  Captain  a  letter 
indemnifying  his  owners  against  any  loss,  and  making  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  full  value  of  his  ship.  The  evening  of 
that  day  found  us  fifteen  miles  up  this  comparatively  unknown 
river. 

The  horses  were  safely  landed  in  a  shallow  reach  about  85  miles 
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farther  np  the  river,  and  a  few  days  later  I'  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Young  Australian^  which  enabled  me  to  lighten  the 
OijMOf  and  proceed  in  the  smaller  steamer  at  once  to  the  depot, 
which  was  about  85  or  90  miles  above  the  mouth.  I  took  careful 
soundings  on  my  way,  and,  finding  sufficient  water,  the  Omeo  and 
Bengal  were  towed  up  to  the  landing-place.  On  the  departure  of 
the  Omeo  I  met  the  Tararua  off  Maria  Island,  and,  availing  our- 
selves of  a  fine  freshet,  we  succeeded  in  steaming  up  to  the  depot, 
where  we  landed  the  horses  and  cargo. 

After  a  long  and  vexatious  delay,  arising  from  the  protracted  wet 
season  and  the  consequent  flooded  state  of  the  country,  we  were  at 
last  able  to  load  up  and  despatch  the  teams,  Mr.  Patterson  going  in 
advance  to  look  after  the  working  parties,  of  whom  we  had  not 
heard  for  months.  I  then  proceeded  in  the  Young  Australian  to 
Port  Darwin,  where  I  arrived  early  in  May,  after  a  tedious  voyage 
of  nineteen  days.  Having  inspected  the  line  and  station  buildings 
then  in  progress,  and  completed  all  the  working  arrangements,  I 
purposed  travelling  overland,  but  no  horses  being  available  for  so 
long  a  journey,  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Boper  by  sea. 

Leaving  the  Boper  on  June  13, 1  started  on  horseback  on  my 
homeward  journey  to  Adelaide,  thoroughly  inspecting  the  line  and 
putting  all  the  stations  in  thorough  working  order  on  my  way ; 
some  time  being  spent  with  each  of  the  working  parties.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  Daly  Waters  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Agent-General 
in  London  informing  him  of  the  rapid  progress  then  being  made, 
and  saying  that  we  had  established  a  horse  express  service  to  convey 
messages  between  the  ends  of  the  wires.  I  received  the  first  batch  of 
messages  from  England  for  the  Colonies.  Next  day  the  cable  broke 
down,  and  communication  was  not  restored  till  October  21.  In  the 
meantime  we  joined  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  on  August  22,  when 
camped  near  Central  Mount  Stuart,  and,  sitting  on  the  ground  on  a 
very  cold  night  with  a  small  pocket  relay  in  my  hand,  I  received  and 
acknowledgedkind  messages  of  congratulation  from  the  Oovemorand 
Government,  from  the  foreign  Consuls,  and  friends  in  all  parts  of 
Australia.  Our  great  work  was  accomplished,  the  electric  wire 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  and  our  settlement  at  Port  Darwin 
was  brought  within  speaking  distance  of  the  seat  of  government. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  disasters,  we  had  constructed  a  telegraph 
line  nearly  2,000  miles  long  through  the  heart  of  Australia,  and 
built  a  number  of  substantial  stone  stations,  in  somewh>t  less  than 
two  years. 

Shortly  before  I  reached  Adelaide,  or  on  October  21,  the  cable 
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was  repaired,  and  the  Australian  Colonies  were  connected  with  the 
grand  electric  chain  which  unites  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an 
event  which  was  celehrated  by  public  banquets  in  Londonj  Adelaide, 
and  Sydney  on  November  16,  1872. 

We  had,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
best  local  timber  procurable,  and  could  use  but  few  iron  poles. 
For  the  first  six  hundred  miles  from  Port  Augusta  the  poles  were 
mostly  our  native  cypress  pine,  and  elsewhere  gum  and  blood- 
wood.  The  line  was  constructed  in  a  most  substantial  manner 
throughout,  but  the  white  ants  are  most  destructive  to  all  kinds 
of  timber,  except  the  cypress  pine.  We  have  therefore  gradually 
repoled  the  line  at  a  great  expense  with  Oppenheimer's  iron  poles, 
a  work  which  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  cost  of  the  line, 
including  the  repoling  and  also  the  stations,  up  t3  the  end 
of  1888  was  £479,174  18s.  8d. 

The  first  cable  in  1871  was  laid  from  Singapore  to  Batavia,  557*09 
knots,  and  from  Banjoewangie  to  Port  Darwin,  1083*27  knots. 

In  1878  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Western  Austraha  agreed  to  pay  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company  £32,400  a  year  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  for  a  duplicate 
cable,  which  was  laid  by  January,  1880,  in  the  following  sections  : — 

Ejiots. 

From  Sin^pore  to  Banjoewangie 934*885 

From  Banjoeirangie  to  Port  Darwin     1131-686 

Total  2066-670 


The  Company  had  previously  laid  a  cable  firom  Bangoon  to 
Penang,  858-125  knots,  and  in  1879  a  second  cable  was  laid  from 
Penang  to  Singapore  in  two  sections,  connecting  MjJacca : — 

Knots. 

Penang  to  ICalaooa , 276*784 

Malacca  to  Singapore 120*482 

397*266 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  gutta-percha  core  of 
the  second  Australian  cable  is  taped  with  brass  ribbon  to  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  marine  insects  infesting  tropical  seas. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  a  complete  system  of 
duplication  right  through  to  Australia,  and  have  thus  secured 
almost  entire  immunity  from  interruption,  whilst  with  regard 
to  the  overland  line  from  Port  Darwin,  South  Australia  spares  no 
expense  in  keeping  it  in  the  most  efficient  working  order :   the 
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whole  of  the  line  is  patrolled  onoe  a  month,  and  so  perfect  is  the 
insulation  that  messages  are  transmitted  between  Adelaide  and 
Port  Darwin  with,  as  a  role,  only  one  automatic  translation,  viz., 
at  Alice  Springs.  In  1888  we  had  only  five  interruptions, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  six  days ;  in  1880  we  had  only  two 
days*  interruption.  The  stations  in  the  interior  are  substantial 
stone  buildings,  well  supplied  with  water,  each  having  a  sufficient 
stafif  of  operators  and  men  for  working  the  line  night  and  day,  and 
for  keeping  it  in  good  repair.  They  have  to  be  supplied  with 
rations  from  Adelaide,  which  are  sent  up  every  year.  We  breed 
our  own  sheep  and  cattle,  and  shall  shortly  breed  our  own  horses. 
On  various  parts  of  the  line  we  have  sunk  wells,  and  now  a  journey 
from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin  no  longer  presents  any  formidable 
obstruction. 

Although  I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the  difficult  character 
of  the  interior,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  line 
passes  through  a  country  unfit  for  occupation.  On  the  contrary, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  which  the  line  traverses  is  adapted 
for  pastoral  purposes,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  settled  throughout. 
As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  South  Australian  Government  con- 
template the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Port  Darwin,  which  wiU 
follow  the  route  of  the  telegraph.  It  already  extends  to  Hergott 
Springs,  and  will  shortly  be  completed  as  far  as  Strangways 
Springs.  Tenders  have  been  invited  for  a  northern  section  from 
Port  Darwin  to  Pine  Creek. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  international  telegraph  business  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  tables : — 


New  Soath  Wftles 


Forvfanlod  from 
the  Oolonies. 


No.  of 
Mea- 


1,430 


Victoria ,     2,191 

Sonth  Anetralia 

OaeenAland 

western  Aastralia 

Taamania 

New  Zealand 


472 
200 


40 


Total  I     4,332 


Beceipte. 


£     8.  d. 

17,404  10    3 

26,334  18    3 

4,501    4    3 

2,443  18    9 

417    1    0 


Becetved  b  j 
tbe  Coloniea 


Ko.of 
Mes- 


1,900 

2,614 

400 

141 

36 


Beoeipts. 


£  p.  d. 

14,760  6    3 

36.830  8  11 

4,618  4    0 

1,820  4    0 

464  13    0 


50.101    2    3     4,620 


Total. 


No.  of 

Mea- 

sagea. 


S.780 

4,806 

941 

341 

76 


58.383  17    8      8,052 


Beoeipts. 


£  ».  d. 

82.266  6    6 

6S.166  7    2 

9.010  0    O 

4,262  2    0 

871  15    6 


108.674 10  11 
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New  South  Wales . 

Victoria 

South  Anstraha.... 

JjQfarailand 

WMtern  AnatnUa. 

^aamaiil* 

Naw  Zealand 


Tbtal  ... 


Forwarded  from 
the  Colonies. 


Ko.  of 


7,iao 

6,476 
S,866 
1,SS4 
31t 
313 
3,361 


Sl,7n 


loorsaaa  over  1873 i  17,430 


BeoeiptB. 


£     8.  d. 

48,716    7  10 

41.183    9    9 

14^261  14  11 

6,680  13    6 

1,166    7    7 

1.462  13    1 

20,190    9  11 


128,61916    7 


78,338  14    4 


Received  by 

the  Colonies. 


No.  of 
Mea- 

sages. 


6,183 

6,992 

3,663 

983 

276 

319 

3,267 


Beoeipta. 


£     a. 

3^140  18 

40,041    8 

21,266  17 
6,011  13 
1,183  3 
1,379  12  11 

19,786    8  11 


d. 

4 
9 
7 
7 
0 


21,668  ,122,748  3    1 


16,9«3 


64,364    6    6 


Total. 


No.  of 

Mee- 

sages. 


13,303 

13,468 

6,418 

2,317 

688 


6,608 


48,334 


84,382 


Reoetpts. 


£     s. 

77,856  6 
81,224  18 
36,607  12 
11,692  7 
2^288  10 
2,832    6 


d. 
2 
6 
6 
1 
7 
0 


39,976  18  10 


161J7719    8 
142,7(019    9 


Next  to  the  overland  telegraph  to  Port  Darwin,  our  most  difficult 
undertaking  was  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  to  Western  Australia, 
as  anyone  who  has  read  Eyre's  account  of  his  perilous  journey  to 
King  George's  Sound  will  readily  understand.  Grossing  the  head 
of  Spencer's  Gulf  at  Port  Augusta,  the  line  traverses  the  waterless 
country  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  to  Port  Lincoln,  thence 
to  Port  Elliston,  Streaky  Bay,  Fowler's  Bay,  round  the  head  of  the 
great  Australian  Bight  to  Euda.  Throughout  the  whole  distance 
there  was  no  available  timber,  so  that  iron  poles  (Oppenheimer's) 
had  to  be  imported  from  England,  and  distributed  over  the  line. 
"We  had  a  protracted  drought,  there  was  no  feed  for  the  teams,  and 
water  could  be  obtained  at  only  a  few  places  far  apart.  Forage 
and  water  had,  therefore,  to  be  carted  long  distances.  There  were 
dense  scrubs  to  cut  through  for  a  space  of  40  feet  wide,  and  long 
stretches  of  heavy  sandhills  to  cross.  The  most  difficult  section  was 
from  Fowler's  Bay  to  Eucla,  280^  miles,  where  there  was  no  inter- 
mediate point  at  which  materials  could  be  landed.  From  Fowler's 
Bay  to  the  head  of  the  Bight,  90  miles,  the  line  for  the  first  58 
miles  alternately  traverses  clear  plains  and  dense  scrubs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  distance  heavy  sandhills  without  water.  From  the  head 
of  the  Bight  to  Eucla,  140  miles,  an  unbroken  wall  of  high  lime- 
stone clifib  form  the  coast-line ;  the  country  is  mostly  open  plains, 
lightly  timbered  with  sandal-wood,  mulga,  and  myall.  In  favour- 
able seasons  there  is  good  feed  and  saltbush,  but  water  is  only 
to  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  at  distant  intervals,  in 
rock   holes,  a  sort  of   natural  tank.    A  few  wells  have  been 
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sunk,  but  water  was  not  struck  till  the  sea  level  was  reached, 
and  then  it  was  salt  as  the  sea.  The  construction  party,  under 
Mr.  B.  B.  Enuckej,  found  the  rock  holes  empty  and  the  country 
bare  of  feed.  Over  this  unbroken  stretch  of  140  miles  of  dry  and 
barren  country  we  had  to  cart,  besides  telegraph  materials  and 
food,  all  the  forage  and  water  required  for  the  teams,  and  this,  after 
the  toilsome  journey  of  90  miles  from  Fowler's  Bay.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  obstacles,  uader  a  burning  Australian  sun  and 
during  this  terrible  drought,  the  work,  commenced  on  August  25,. 
1875,  was  completed  in  July,  1877,  the  total  length  of  wire  being* 
979  miles  from  Adelaide,  and  759  miles  of  new  line,  starting  from 
Port  Augusta.  There  are  12,474  iron  poles,  planted  as  a  rule  five- 
chains  apart,  painted  sawn  timber  poles  being  used  in  the  townships . 
To  secure  good  insulation  the  line  was  kept  as  far  from  the  coast  as 
possible,  and,  as  we  had  no  roads  to  confine  us,  we  could  avoid 
angles.  Our  longest  straight  run  is  72  miles.  Owing  to  the 
long  stages  without  water,  I  have  had  to  place  tanks  in  some  places 
along  the  line,  to  facilitate  inspection  and  repairs.  Thus  between 
the  head  of  the  Bight  and  Eucla  I  have  placed  tanks,  at  85,  70, 
and  100  miles  from  Eucla.  These  tanks  are  covered  with 
galvanised  iron*  roofs,  which  catch  sufficient  rain-water  for  our 
purpose.  At  the  head  of  the  Bight  good  water  has  been  found 
by  sinking. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  £68,205  5s  Id.  The  Western 
Australian  section,  from  King  George's  Sound,  752  miles,  was 
commenced  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  South  Australian 
section,  and  was  completed  in  December,  1877,  communioatioa 
being  open  with  Perth,  1,986  miles  from  Adelaide,  on  the  8th. 

There  are  stations  at — 

Bremiar 104  miles  from  Albany. 

EsperaaoeBay 273  „  „ 

IgraeliteBaj   399  „  „ 

Eyre's  Sandpatdh    692  „  ,, 

Buola 752  „  „ 

And  in  South  Australia  at  Fowler's  Bay,  Streaky  Bay,  Port  EUiston, 
Port  Lincoln,  Franklin  Harbour,  and  Port  Augusta. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  telegraph  lines  have  been 
largely  utilised  for  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
weather  reports  and  synoptic  isobar  maps,  which  are  published 
daily  in  each  of  the  Colonies.  These  show  the  exact  state  of  the 
weather  as  regards  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind  over  the  whole  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
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land.  As  most  of  our  atmospheric  disturbances  have  a  progressive 
march  from  west  to  east,  the  reports  from  Western  Australia  admit 
of  our  giving  warnings  of  the  approach  of  storms,  one,  two,  and 
«ven  three  days  in  advance.  Thus,  when  a  depression  approaches 
the  west  coast,  the  reports  from  Perth,  &c.,  show  falling  barometers 
and  northerly  winds.  Within  thirty  or  forty  hours  the  eastern 
quadrant  of  the  storm  will  reach  the  meridian  of  Adelaide.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  (or  sooner,  as  the  case  may  be)  it  will  pass  through 
Bass's  Straits  and  ultimately  reach  New  Zealand.  The  telegraph 
has  also  been  utilised  for  accurate  determination  of  Australasian 
longitudes.  Mr.  EUery,  Mr.  Bussell,  Dr.  Hector,  and  myself, 
assisted  by  Gapt.  Darwin — who  was  sent  out  to  Queensland  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1882 — and  the  astronomer  at 
Batavia,  have  made  careful  measurements  of  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Singapore,  Baiijoewangie,  Port  Darwin,  Ade- 
laide, Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  our  telegraphic 
onterprise  in  Australasia,  necessarily,  however,  giving  prominence  to 
ivhat  has  been  done  in  South  Australia,  as  to  take  up  in  detail  the 
operations  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand  would  have  occupied  more  time  than  I  have 
at  my  disposal,  and  already  I  fear  I  must  have  made  too  great 
a  demand  on  your  patience.  In  conclusion,  will  you  allow  me  to 
ozpresB  a  hope  that  the  electric  band  which  now  unites  the  grand 
old  Mother  Country  with  all  her  most  distant  Colonies,  may  be  the 
means  of  largely  facilitating  the  perfect  federation  and  union  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  work  in  which  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is 
known  to  take  so  deep  an  interest. 

r 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  John  Coode) :  Before  I  call  on  Sir  Arthur 
Blyth,  I  would  just  remark  that  I  was  not  faj:  wrong  when  I  assured 
lir.  Todd  that  he  would  have  a  sympathetic  audience.  The  atten- 
tion given  to  the  paper  shows  that  we  have  all  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  been  interested  in  what  he  has  told  us. 

Sir  Arthub  Bltth,  E.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  South  Aus- 
tralia) :  Our  first  duty  should,  I  think,  be  to  thank  Mr.  Todd  for  the 
-very  interesting  paper  he  has  prepared  and  has  read  to  us.  I 
hardly  see  how  there  can  be  much  discussion  upon  it.  He  has 
desired  to  praise  everybody,  from  Mr.  McGowan  and  Mr.  Patterson 
down  to  the  very  workmen  employed  on  the  telegraph  line — not 
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one  who  rendered  him  able  and  efficient  service  has  been  forgotten. 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  does  not 
fill  np  the  omissions  which,  very  properly,  Mr.  Todd  has  made,  and 
if  we  do  not  show  how  very  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
great  work  he  has  done.  There  is  one  little  point  I  ought  to  men- 
tion as  Agent-General  for  the  Colony  to  which  Mr.  Todd  belongs, 
and  of  whom  we  are  justly  prond,  and  that  is,  the  generosity  of 
South  Australia  in  this  matter.  She  might  have  asked  the  other 
Colonies  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  burden,  but  she  did  not  do  so. 
She  might  have  insisted  on  all  the  messages  going  through  Adelaide 
and  being  marked  via  Adelaide.  She  undertook  the  work  for  the 
benefit  of  Australia  as  a  whole,  and  Australia  as  a  whole  has 
derived  benefit  from  the  work.  Perhaps,  as  a  colonist  of  South 
Australia,  I  might  have  said  that  when  the  question  of  a  subsidy 
for  another  cable  came  forward,  some  little  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  showing  how  very  much  the  other  Colonies  were  indebted  ta 
South  Australia,  and  that  they  might  not  have  insisted  on  our  bear- 
ing the  last  penny  in  our  share  of  the  burden.  As  regards  the 
telegraph,  postal,  and  other  matters,  we  endeavour  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  other  Colonies.  No  one  who  has  not  knovm  something  of 
Australia  can  understand  the  dangers  that  beset  travelling  in  that 
country  at  the  outset  One  great  and  special  danger  was  want  of 
water.  I  suppose  there  was  no  more  interesting  part  of  the  paper 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Todd  described  the  loss  of  poor  Eraagen. 
But  this  special  danger  of  travelling  in  Central  Australia  has  been 
reduced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  line. 
There  are  very  many  incidents  in  connection  with  this  subject 
that  I  might  have  mentioned,  having  been  in  various  Ministries 
that  had  to  do  with  telegraph  work  in  South  Australia.  No  one 
who  did  not  see  what  Mr.  Todd  had  to  perform,  and  what  he  under- 
took to  perform,  can  imagine  the  test  to  which  the  energy  and 
determination  of  the  man  were  put.  I  have  recently  had  to  point 
out  that  the  natural  advantages  of  Australia  were  enormous,  but 
not  to  take  into  account  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  men 
who  inhabit  them  would  be  to  give  an  incomplete  picture  of  the 
Colonies.  Wherever  a  great  work  has  to  be  performed,  the  man  is 
generally  found  equal  to  the  occasion — certainly  among  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations— and  we  shall  always  be  extremely  proud  to  think 
that  these  qualities  prevail  in  South  Australia.  There  are  some 
who  affect  to  think  that  the  spread  of  telegraphy  or  rapid  communi- 
cation is  to  be  lamented,  but  I  think  we  should  be  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  indeed  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  sending  telegrams 
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either  to  England  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  the  age.  I  have  been  young  and  am  now  old, 
and  I  reooUect  the  first  telegraph  in  Great  Britain.  A  very  carious 
thing  it  was.  A  man's  age  can  be  pretty  well  calculated  when  he 
talks  of  having  seen  the  first  telegraph  in  England.  To  be  con- 
nected with  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  now  one  of  the 
privileges  which  all  the  Colonies  enjoy,  and  one  which  they  would 
miss  very  much.  The  advantages  of  the  telegraph  to  South  Aus- 
tralia have  been  numerous — ^not  as  regards  receipts,  but  in  other 
respects.  When  she  has  been  wanting  ships,  for  instance,  she  has 
been  able  to  get  them  firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  that  had  she  not  undertaken  this  great 
work.  With  the  expression  of  the  pardonable  desire  that  South 
Australia's  generosity  in  this  matter  should  be  added  to  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  which  all  the  Colonies  owe  to  Mr.  Todd,  I  will 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  shall  all  thank  him  for  the  interesting 
evening  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  B.  Murray  Smith,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria) :  If 
Sir  Arthur  Blyth  felt  some  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
what  most  happen  to  one  when  he  has  already  exhausted  all  the 
forms  of  compliment  and  appreciation  which  I  should  have  been 
BO  desirous  to  share  in  paying  to  Mr.  Todd  ?  I  can  only  add  to 
what  he  has  said  my  own  appreciation  of  the  heroism,  and  of  the 
modesty  which  always  accompanies  heroism,  of  the  performers  of 
such  a  great  work.  I  listened  to  it  as  if  I  were  hearing  a  romance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  this  advantage— that  I  knew  the  story  to 
be  true,  and  saw  the  hero  of  the  story  before  me.  I  recollect  when 
the  first  idea  of  this  telegraph  line  across  Australia,  connecting  us 
with  England,  was  mooted,  the  curious  apathy  with  which  the  pro- 
ject was  received,  showing  how  few  persons  possess  the  imagina- 
tive power  which  is  able  to  conceive  these  great  undertakiDgs.  I 
remember  plenty  of  people  who  said,  *'  What  do  we  want  with 
messages  firom  London  every  day?  What  are  the  concerns  of 
England  to  us  that  we  should  hear  of  them  every  twenty-four 
hours  ?  Much  better  wait  a  month,  and  get  all  the  news  together 
in  an  article  of  two  or  three  columns."  And  now,  I  suppose,  if  the 
telegraph  breaks  down,  the  streets  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are 
filled  with  gloom,  and  merchants,  traders,  and  newspaper  readers 
shake  their  heads  and  say,  '*  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?  Here  is 
that  telegraph  broken  down  again.  We  really  cannot  go  on  any 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  news  from  London."  It  is 
the  man  who  to  good  sense  unites  imagination,  and  to  the  imagi- 
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nation  the  praotical  energy  which  makes  imagination  nsefal — ^it  is 
to  him  that  the  glory  of  snch  undertakings  as  these  belongs.  I 
conld  not  help  thinking,  as  I  heard  the  narration  of  the  difficultieB 
met  and  overcome,  that  if  Mr.  Todd  had  been  here  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  would  have  been  seized  by  force  and  carried  to 
Africa,  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  the  railway  from  Suakim 
to  Berber,  which  has  taxed  the  energies — and,  in  fact,  overtaxed  all 
the  energies — of  our  English  engineers.  He  is,  in  fact,  fortunate  in 
not  now  occupying  the  position  of  Governor  of  Suakim.  I  can 
only  echo  the  thanks  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  has  given  to  the  lecturer, 
whose  paper  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  I  ever  heard  within 
these  walls. 

Sir  Saul  Samoel,  E.G.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales) :  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Todd  for  his  very  able  paper, 
which  is  particularly  interesting  to  me,  as  it  is  now  thirty  years 
since  I  met  Mr.  Todd  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  he  having  come 
from  South  Australia  to  arrange  with  the  Victorian  Government  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Adelaide  to  Melbourne, 
whilst  I  had  travelled  overland  from  Sydney  with  two  friends  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  line  from 
Sydney.  After  having  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  McGowan,  Mr. 
Todd,  and  some  members  of  the  Victorian  Government,  I  returned 
to  Sydney  and  proposed  to  Mr.  Donaldson — afterwards  Sir  Stuart 
Alexander  Donaldson — the  first  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  under 
responsible  government,  that  New  South  Wales  should  construct  a 
line  of  telegraph  to  join  with  the  Victorian  line  on  the  border  of  the 
two  Colonies  at  Albury,  at  a  cost  of  £80,000.  Mr.  Donaldson  said  the 
proposition  was  altogether  premature,  and  asked  where  I  thought 
£80,000  could  be  got  to  construct  such  a  line,  and  stated  that  I 
was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  I  subsequently  discussed  the 
matter  with  Sir  William  Denison,  the  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  also  shared  in  the  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  I  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Parkes,  then  a  member  of  the  Legis* 
lative  Assembly,  now  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  he  undertook  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  he  after- 
wards  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  desirability 
of  making  such  a  line.  At  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  find  anyone 
who  knew  much  about  telegraphy.  However,  some  witnesses  were 
found,  and  I  myself  gave  evidence,  giving  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
on  the  road,  and  the  particulars  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Todd 
and  Mr.  McGowan.  The  committee  brought  up  their  report 
recommending  that  £80,000  should  be  placed  upon  the  estimates 
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for  a  line  connecting  Victoria  with  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
having  consented  to  make  her  portion  to  join  with  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Assembly  adopted  the  report,  and  the  money 
WTBS  voted,  and  a  contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  the  line. 
While  the  line  was  in  conrse  of  erection  it  was  determined  to  con- 
struct a  short  line,  as  an  experiment,  from  Sydney  to  South  Head, 
a  distance  of  about  5^  miles.  Insulators  and  instruments  were  pro- 
cured from  Melbourne,  and  when  the  line  was  completed  no  one 
could  be  found  to  work  the  instruments.  In  this  difficulty  Captain 
Martindale,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
Sydney,  determined,  upon  my  suggestion,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Todd  to 
ascertain  if  he  could  send  to  New  South  Wales  an  officer  of  expe- 
zienoe,  who  knew  not  only  how  to  work  the  instruments,  but  to 
organise  a  telegraphic  system  for  the  Colony.  Mr.  Todd  sent  us 
Mr.  Cracknell,  who  is  now  the  excellent  and  able  Superintendent  of 
the  Telegraph  Department  of  New  South  Wales.  That  is  now 
thirty  yeara  since,  although  I  can  hardly  realise  that  fact  when  I 
look  at  our  friend  Mr.  Todd,  who  is  as  young  in  appearance  now  as 
at  the  time  when  I  first  met  him.  When  Mr.  Cracknell  arrived  in 
Sydney,  and  was  enabled  to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
between  Sydney  and  South  Head,  it  created  quite  a  sensation,  and 
the  people  began  to  realise  the  fact  that  telegraphic  communication, 
not  only  with  Melbourne,  but  with  places  even  more  distant,  was 
practicable.  When  telegraphic  communication  was  first  established 
between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  in  1858,  and  for  a  long  period 
afterwards,  the  charge  was  6s.  for  a  message  of  ten  words  between 
those  cities.  At  a  conference  held  in  Melbourne  in  1870,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  the  charge  was  reduced  to  ds.,  and  this  after  a 
great  deal  of  opposition.  Subsequently,  when  I  was  Postmaster- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  conjunction 
^th  the  Victorian  Government,  of  securing  a  reduction  in  the 
charge  to  2s.  The  charge  for  every  ten  words  is  now,  I  believe,  Is. 
between  the  two  Colonies.  The  Australian  Colonies  now  send 
messages  over  their  lines  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  every  ten  words. 
Mr.  Todd  has  stated  that  the  charges  between  Adelaide  and  the 
suburbs  is  6d.  for  every  ten  worda  The  same  charge  is  made  in 
Sydney.  I  recollect  well  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Todd  in 
1859,  when  Mr.  Francis  Oisborne  visited  the  Colonies,  and  pro- 
posed to  establish  cable  communication  between  Australia  and  the 
Mother  Country.  I  was  then  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  belonged  agreed  to  submit  Mr.  Gisborne*s  proposals 
to  Parliament.    The  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  however, 
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considered  that  the  Colonies  were  not  then  ripe  for  carrying  oat  an 
undertaking  of  snoh  magnitnde,  and  the  proposals  were  rejected. 
With  regard  to  the  overland  line  .across  the  continent  to  Port 
Darwin,  at  the  conference  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  in  1870, 
the  late  Captain  John  Hart,  then  Premier  of  South  Australia,  pro- 
posed that  the  GoTemment  of  that  Colony  should  construct  the 
line,  and  that  the  different  Australian  Colonies  should  contribute. 
At  the  same  time  Queensland  represented  that  they  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Cable  Construction  Company  to  con* 
struct  a  cable  from  Normanton,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
to  connect  with  Europe,  and  that  their  Government  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  erection  of  that  line,  and 
which  they  intented  to  complete.  Between  the  two  Colonies  at 
that  time  it  was  difficult  for  the  other  Governments  to  decide  which 
was  the  better  route.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  that  the  line 
proposed  by  South  Australia,  and  which  has  been  so  suooessfollj 
carried  out  by  my  friend  Mr.  Todd,  was  considered  impraoticable» 
and  the  Queensland  line  at  that  time  was  thought  the  better  of  the 
two.  The  South  Australian  Government  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
and  thanks  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  their  enterprise  in 
having  been  instrumental  in  giving  them  early  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with,  it  may  be  said,  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  vast  energy  and  ability  with  which 
Mr.  Todd  has  earned  out  this  great  work. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gabbige,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Queensland) :  I 
really  feel  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything,  for  the  oldest  of 
the  &mily — ^New  South  Wales — ^has  kindly  taken  the  youngest  of 
the  group  under  its  care,  and  has  said  that  good  word  for  Queens* 
land  which  I  intended  to  say  myself  We  must  have  looked  at  the 
array  of  fiMts  and  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Todd  as  an  almost 
romantic  story.  It  is  a  wonderful  story — ^wonderful  in  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  still  more  wonderful  in  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us,  and  for  you  in  this  country  also.  We  have  heard 
statements  made  about  economic  reasons  on  the  part,  of  the  old 
Colonies — a  sort  of  fear  of  connecting  difierent  terminals  on 
account  of  the  expense.  Youngsters,  I  suppose,  are  more  con- 
rageous;  at  any  rate,  when  the  proposition  was  made,  we  in 
Queensland  had  no  hesitation  in  promising  those  who  were  about 
constructing  the  cabld  that  we  were  willing  to  make  a  land  line  and 
put  ourselves  in  communication  with  this  country.  When  this  was 
discussed  we  thought  that  it  was  a  settled  matter.  I  believe 
Mr.  Todd  himself  will  almost  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  we  in 
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Qaeensland  thoaght  the  matter  was  settled,  and  that  the  cable  was 
to  be  conneoted  with  our  system.  At  any  rate,  we  have  always 
insisted — and  our  publio  men  still  insist — ^that  inasmuch  as  we 
have  not  been  able  to  connect  Brisbane  with  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company,  we  are  going  to  connect  independently  of  it.  When  we 
heard  of  the  cable  to  be  made,  we  instantly  commenced  to  make 
oar  lines,  which  were  to  stretch  along  our  eastern  coast  to  Card  well 
and  cross  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  I  have  heard^and  I  believe 
it  to  be  substantially  true — ^that  the  persons  who  were  to  construct 
the  cable  called  at  Adelaide,  the  first  port  of  call,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  was  settled  before  they  reached  our  northern  coast. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Todd  will  tell  us  if  it  was  so.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
— and  I  think,  you  will  agree — ^that  it  would  have  been  rather 
better  to  let  us  do  the  work.  Mr.  Todd  has  told  us  that  the 
country  was  dry  and  quite  unoccupied.  He  had  immense  difGL- 
cnlties  to  £ftce.  There  was  no  business  to  be  done,^for  the  time» 
on  his  route.  He  has,  however,  told  us  the  country  is  fit  for 
pastoral  occupation.  Sut  along  the  eastern  coadt  we  have  town 
B&er  town,  and  a  paying  business  all  the  way.  Each  word  that 
comes  along  the  wire  down  to  South  Australia  has  to  be  paid  Is.  8d. 
for,  and  a  message  of  ten  words,  in  which  may  be  included  an 
address,  is  12s.  6d.  If  you  come  our  way  we  send  a  ten-word 
message  for  Is.,  charging  nothing  for  the  address.  We  might 
not  have  been  able  to  do  cable  business  on  those  terms,  but  if 
yon  had  left 'the  business  in  our  hands  I  really  think  we  should 
have  been  able  to  do  it  for  not  more  than  Bd.  a  word.  We 
are  now  going  right  up  the  coast  to  Gape  York,  a  distance  of  400 
miles.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  instructive  and  interesting  as 
the  paper  has  been,  just  a  little  has  been  left  for  consideratioti. 
It  has  dwelt  mainly  upon  internal  telegraphy,  but  has  left  out  of 
consideration  communication  by  cable  with  this  country.  We  have 
now  to  pay  10s.  8d.  for  every  word,  for  a  message  of  ten  words, 
with  the  address,  costs  almost  £7,  Most  persons  will  think  that 
charges  of  that  kind  stop  business.  We  did  hope  for  something 
better,  which,  I  believe,  we  shall  get  after  the  Conference  of  the 
Eastern  Company.  It  is  said  Queensland  remains  obstinate.  I 
call  it  reasonable.  We  think  these  rates  are  altogether  too  heavy. 
It  will  be  well,  I  think,  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
Colony  that  we  should  stand  outside  the  arrangement.  If  this 
resnlt  is  final,  you  will  have  another  wire  independent  of  the 
existing  wire,  and  perhaps  competition  will  tend  to  reduce  the  rate. 
I  conclude,  as  I  began,  by  thanking  Mr.  Todd  for  his  paper,  and  by 
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^Bxpressing  a  hope  that  if  there  is  competition  between  South 
Australia  and  ns  it  will  always  be  on  those  friendly  lines  which 
will  not  lead  to  any  rapture  between  ns,  and  that  everything  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Australia  and  of  this  country. 

Major-General  Sir  Andbew  Clabkb,  G.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  CLE. :  I 
oame  to-night  to  listen  and  not  to  speak,  but  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  telegraphic 
communication  in  Australia  is  principally  due  in  the  beginning  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  a  private  individual.  A  young  Cana- 
dian engineer  came  to  Melbourne,  got  introduced  to  the  then 
commissioner  of  Customs,  who  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  first 
^fire  was  laid  from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Heads.  To  confirm  what  has  been  said,  I  recollect  my  name 
being  on  the  back  of  the  Bill  necessary  to  project  the  line,  and  the 
fierce  opposition  that  Bill  met  with  in  the  Victorian  Legislature. 
The  chief  opposition  came  from  some  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  I  remember  one  member  saying  across  the  table, 
**  What  on  earth  do  we  want  with  these  new-fangled  notions  ? 
The  semaphore  is  just  as  well  as  speaking  through  the  wire.'*  On 
the  third  reading  my  colleague  was  unable  to  take  charge  of  the 
Bill.  The  third  reading  was  challenged,  but  there  was  no  division. 
I  then  ventured  to  say  that  that  ten  miles  of  wire  would  be  the 
forerunner  of  cable  communication  with  the  Mother  Country.  In 
looking  over  some  extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  I  find 
it  is  reported  that,  after  saying  this,  *'  the  gallant  and  honourable 
member  sat  down,  amid  the  ironical  cheers  and  laughter  of  the 
House."  This  shows  the  feeling  at  the  time  with  reference  to  the 
isubject.  I  wished  this  evening  to  point  out  what  Australia  owes  to 
the  first  pioneer  of  telegraphs  in  that  country,  Mr.  McGowan,  the 
present  Chief  of  Telegraphs  in  Victoria,  who  came  across  the  seas 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and  that  to  him  and  also  to 
Mr.  Todd  our  thanks  are  especially  due. 

Sir  James  Anderson  :  The  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Todd 
and  the  discussion  which  followed  have  had  the  efifect  of  directing 
my  mind  to  the  beginning  of  telegraphy,  and  I  would  like  in  a  few 
sentences  to  bring  the  history  of  submarine  cables  up  to  the  same 
date  as  that  of  the  land-lines  before  referring  to  the  paper.  When 
we  lost  the  Atlantic  cable  in  1865  we  returned  to  this  country  to 
get  money  to  go  back  and  look  for  it  and  lay  a  new  one  at  the  same 
time.  I  was  one  of  several  who  went  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow  to  make  speeches  and  try  to  raise  money.  Only  about 
JbQOflOO  was  required,  and  most  of  the  capital  subscribed  had  to  be 
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found  by  a  few  gentlemen  in  London — each  director  of  the  Gontrao- 
tors'  Company  contributing  £10,000.   We  found  the  lost  cable,  and 
sacceBsfolly  laid  the  new  one.    On  our  return  I  well  remember 
the  apathy  in  the  public  mind  as  to  this  class    of   property^ 
none  belicTing  it  would  continue  to  exist,  and  there  was  no 
public  disposed  to  subscribe  money  for  laying  telegraph  cables.    I 
undertook  myself  to  raise  capital  for  a  cable  from  Malta  to  Egypt. 
The  existing  Government  cable  was  continually  breaking  down,  and 
I  got  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Brassey,  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Mr.  Pender» 
Mr.  Gyrus  Field,  Sir  George  Elliot,  Mr.  Bewly,  and  others,  to  sub- 
scribe about  £10,000  each — ^getting  almost  the  whole  of  the  money 
required  by  private  subscription.    We  next  attempted  to  lay  a  cable 
to  India.    Mr.  Pender  left  the  Gontraotors'  Gompany  and  joined  us 
as  chairman,  guaranteeing  £100,000.    Nearly  half  the  capital  re- 
quired was  found,  in  sums  of  £10,000  to  £1 5,000,  by  the  same  gentle- 
men who  had  subscribed  for  the  Mediterranean  cable.    This  under- 
taking was  attempted  on  the  co-operative  system.   The  actual  cash 
required  was  found  by  the  shareholders,  the  contractors  and  others 
taking  their  profit  in  shares  and  giving  those  who  had  found  the 
money  a  similar  profit.    These  shares  very  soon  went  to  a  discount,, 
and  remained  so  for  a  long  time,  but  without  any  reason  whatever,, 
before  the  cable  was  laid  or  any  change  of  conditions  occurred.    A 
sort  of  mania  for  cables  set  in,  and,  much  against  oi;r  will  and  judg- 
ment, we  had  to  push  on  beyond  India  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  then  to  Ghina  and  Australia.    Before  these  extensions  were 
made,  the  shares  were  being  given  away  to  those  who  would  take 
them  with  the  liability  attached.     The  cold  fit  had  come  on 
again,  and  the  contractors  were  left  with  a  deal  of  the  paper  on 
their  hands.    Besides  looking  up  aU  information  obtainable  as  to 
exports  and  imports  in  those  Golonies,  we  also  read  up  all  about  the 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  feasibility  of  approaching  the  south  coast  by 
land.    As  a  rule,  the  travedling  expeditions  ended  disastrously. 
Some  of  the  enterprising  pioneers  lost  their   lives,  some  never 
being  heard  of  again.      As  to  the  route  from  Port  Darwin  to 
the  Boper  Biver,  we  read  of  want  of  water  sometimes,  and  at 
other  times  of  too  much  water,   in  the  shape  of  floods.      We 
read  also  of  alligators  and  cannibals,  and  the  whole  description, 
was    simply    appalling   to   those  interested  in    carrying  a  line 
of  telegraph  through  Australia  on  commercial  principles.    The 
contractors  naturally  sent  out  an  experienced  traveller  to  advise 
them  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
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stand  how  rejoiced  we  were  when  South  Australia  took  this  job  ofif 
car  hands.    Although  something  like  £70,000  was  provided  for 
making  that  land  line,  it  seemed  very  obvious  then — and  I  am  per- 
suaded now — ^it  would  have  gone  far  to  ruin  us  both  finanoially  and 
in  reputation^  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  erect  that  line  from  Port 
Darwin  to  the  Eoper  at  our  own  cost.    The  money  subscribed 
would  have  done  little  towards  it.    Eminent  men  at  home,  whose 
names  need  not  be  mentioned,  assured  us  that  the  line  could  not 
be  made,  and  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  men  come  forward  in  whom 
the  Colony  had  confidence  to  carry  out  this  important  and  costly 
enterprise,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Todd  became  fluniliar  to  us.    I 
do  not  know  whether  to  forgive  Mr.  Todd  for  coming  to  this  country 
and  looking  so'young.    I  expected  to  see  a  careworn  bald-headed 
old  gentleman,  worn  out  by  enormous  fatigue,  instead  of  which 
we  find  him  genial,  hearty,  and  young-looking.    I  have  never 
ceased  to  admire  Mr.  Todd's  work  and  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  South  Australia  in  prosecuting  it.   •For  the  successful  result  the 
cable  companies  and  the  commercial  world  are  deeply  indebted.    I 
believe  that  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  Australia — ^through 
the  knowledge  which  it  has  brought  to  the  Colonies  and  the  world 
— ^will  never  be  regretted.    Even  the  money  value  of  the  under- 
taking will,  in  my  opinion,  become  enormous.    Mr.  Garriok  has 
referred  to  an  opposition  cable.    This  would  cost  the  Colonies  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  for  one-half  of  which 
the  tariff  could  be  much  reduced — ^below  even  what  we  now  con- 
template.   To  create  an  opposition  with  Oovemment  money  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  the  tariff  would  be  rather  hard  upon  those 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  work.     The  contractors  made  no 
profit  on  the  line  to  Australia,  and  the  Cable  Company  are  only 
•earning  a  modest  dividend.    It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen  in  the 
position  of  Colonial  Ministers  to  tax  the  community  for  anything 
they  please,  but  private  companies  cannot  tax  anyone,  and  if  direc- 
tors have  to  meet  their  shareholders  with  a  bad  balance-sheet  and 
no  dividend,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  turned  out.    I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  tariffs  whenever 
possible ;  still,  if  we  cease  to  earn  dividends  we  ruin  the  property. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  when  lihe  Colonies  come  to  consider  seriously 
the  question  of  opposition  they  will  make  some  allowance  for  the 
risk  shareholders  have  incurred  in  putting  English  money  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.    I  think  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  we  have 
spared  no  effort  and  expense  to  maintain  the  communication  as 
efficiently  as  could  be  done  by  hfiman  energy.      It  is  well  to 
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remember  that  not  half  the  cables  in  the  world  pay  any  dividend 
at  alL  If  we  are  let  alone,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
we  shall  reduce  tariffs  wherever  possible,  but  we  cannot  in  justice 
be  asked  to  lower  our  rates  to  a  point  at  which  they  will  not  enable 
OS  to  pay  a  dividend.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Todd*s  zeal  and  energy,  and  the  wonderful  enterprise  of  Sonth 
Australia  in  doing  what  they  have  done.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
constant  admiration,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Todd  for  his  very  interesting 
paper. 

Mr.  MAI.COLM  Fbaseb,  G.M.G.  (Oolonial  Secretary  of  Western 
Australia) :  I  suppose  our  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  rise  in  order 
to  give  the  representatives  of  «ach  of  the  divisions  of  Aostralia  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  remarks  they  think  fit,  and^of  according 
a  meed  of  praise  to  oar  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Todd,  for  his  very 
interesting  paper.    It  is  interesting  to  me  and  to  all  Australians, 
and  must  be  of  considerable  interest  also  to  those  amongst  us  to- 
night who  do  not  belong  to  those  Colonies  of  the  Empire.    The 
remarks  that  have  fallen  from  the  various  speakers  have  been  most 
valuable.    In  regard  to  Western  Australia,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
most  interesting  paper  about  it  was  read  by  the  present  Oovernor, 
Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  last  session,  at  the  meeting  when  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided.     This  young  Colony,  as 
Mr.  Todd  has  termed  it,  owes  a  great  deal  to  South  Australia  in 
the  matter  of  telegraphs.      The  generous^  enterprise  of  South 
Australia  has  enabled  Western  Australia  to  connect  itself  with  the 
systems  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  other 
Colonies,  the  greater  eastern  Colonies,  to  have  another  line  of  com- 
munication via  Bang  George's  Sound,  by  which  means  on  the 
arrival  of  every  mail  from  Europe  they  may  receive  lengthy 
telegraphic  despatches.    Western  Australia  has  now  completed  its 
system  to  Boeboume,  beyond  the  North-West  Cape.  It  is  projected 
to  extend  the  line,  via  Derby,  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  the  border  of 
South  Australia,  and  it  will  then  remain  for  South  AustraUa  to 
complete  the  line  round  the  north-western  seaboard.  Thus  we  may 
come  again  to  the  good  offices  of  South  Australia  to  connect  the 
system  at  Port  Darwin.    With  regard  to  Queensland,  I  represented 
my  Colony  at  the  Telegraphic  Conference  at  Sydney,  in  1877,  and 
I  can  say  that  for  many  years  to  my  knowledge,  gained  then  and 
since,  Queensland  has,  too,  shown  great  enterprise.    I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  desirability  of  coming  to  some  agreement 
as  to  the  working  of  the  telegraph  system  within  Australia.    In  the 
Oolony  we  charge  one  shilling  for  ten  words  and  a  penny  per  word 
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over  that  number  for  any  telegram  within  the  Colony.  The  length 
of  continaous  line  we  shall  before  long  have  completed  exceeds 
2,400  miles,  and  will,  when  farther  branches  are  made,  be  nearly 
2,900.  Over  the  whole  length  we  charge  at  the  rate  I  have  stated. 
By  the  postal  system  of  Australasia  we  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  half-ounce  letter  posted  in  one  Colony  goes  to  any  other 
Colony  for  a  fixed  sum  of  twopence.  The  subject  of  telegraph 
arrangements  might  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia,  which,  as  you  will  be  aware,  has  been  sitting 
for  the  past  week  or  two  in  Hobart.  It  is  not  at  present  fiilly 
formed,  but,  excepting  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Australia,  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  now  represented  in  it. 
I  look  to  the  results  of  the  working  of  that  body  in  the  future  with 
great  expectation.  It  will  have  large  and  important  matters  to  deal 
with,  but  I  think  one  good  work  that  Council  might  undertake 
would  be  to  federate  the  telegraph  system,  so  that  the  telegraphs 
might  be  worked  as  economically  as  possible.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  thank  Mr.  Todd  for  the  interesting  paper  he  has  given  us. 

Chief  Justice  W.  L.  Dobbon  :  Although  Tasmania  has  an  Agentr 
General,  who  is  on  his  way  to  represent  her  in  the  Old  Country,  I 
do  not  think  that  on  this  occasion  there  is  another  Tasmanian 
present  besides  myself.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  behalf  of  that  little  Colony,  to  express  the  strong  sense 
she  entertains  of  the  advantages  she  derives  from  tel^aphic 
communication.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who,  when  he  sits  down 
to  his  breakfast,  does  not  expect  to  find  in  the  colonial  papers  the 
telegraphic  information  which  you  find  in  your  Tvnes  or  Daily  News, 
or  whatever  journal  you  take.  Tasmania  was  not  behind  the  other 
colonies  in  telegraphic  enterprise  in  the  first  instance.  She  has 
some  180  miles  of  sea  between  her  and  the  neighbouring  Colony, 
and  she  appealed  to  her  richer  neighbours  to  assist  her  in  what  was 
then  the  considerable  enterprise  of  connecting  the  two  lands  by  a 
submarine  cable.  We  were  assisted  by  Victoria  to  the  extent  of 
the  loan  of  the  surveying  ship,  which  also  helped  in  the  work  of 
laying  down  the  cable,  but  otherwise  the  expense  of  the  first  cable 
was  borne  by  Tasmania.  I  myself  in  1859  prepared  the  agreement 
under  which  the  line  was  to  be  laid.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
Victorian  surveying-ship  surveyed  the  most  rugged  portion  of  the 
Straits,  and  the  result  was  that  not  only  a  fracture,  but  a  compound 
fracture,  of  the  line  took  place  within  a  few  days  after  the  line  was 
laid.  The  cable  was  washed  up  in  short  fragments  along  the 
shore,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  piece  that  was  brought  to  England 
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as  a  cmiomty.  That  was  the  first  enterprise.  As  Mr.  Todd  has 
told  us,  Tasmania  remained  isolated  nntil  in  1869  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Oompanj,  under  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  of 
Tasmania,  laid  down  a  oable  from  Gape  Schanok  to  Low  Head . 
It  has  worked  excellentlj,  although  the  other  day,  when  we  were 
expecting  news  of  a  Bussian  war,  the  cable  broke.  This,  however, 
only  showed  people  the  value  of  telegraphic  communication.  As 
regards  the  discussion,  we  have  heard  what  Mr.  Garrick  has  told 
us,  and  between  that  and  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Todd  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  a  fi^r  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  line  of  telegraph. 

The  Ohatrh AN :  Sir  James  Anderson  has  touched  upoa  points 
which  could  not  very  well  be  dealt  upon  by  previous  speakers,  on 
account  of  their  official  connection  with  the  different  CSolonies ;  but 
he,  as  an  outsider,  like  myself,  has  properly  and  pertinently  called 
attention  to  the  great  spirit  displayed  by  all  the  AustraUan  Colonies 
in  the  establishment  of  telegraphs.  It  has  been  my  lot  during  the 
last  ten  months  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  telegraphic 
eommunication.  I  have  been  from  Perth  all  the  way  round  the 
coast  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  thence  to  Brisbane,  up 
to  Cape  York,  and  to  Normanton  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  distance,  I  was  never  beyond 
touch  of  telegraphic  communication  with  England  and  the  world 
at  lai^  Ton  will  easily  suppose,  therefore,  than  I  am  able  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  enormous  benefits  arising 
from  the  establishment  of  this  chain  of  communication.  With 
regard  to  the  Colonial  public  spirit  in  this  matter,  there  is  one 
point  that  struck  me  forcibly  in  Mr.  Todd's  paper,  and  that  is  with 
r^;ard  to  the  young  Colony  of  Western  Australia.  She  has  no  less 
than  16  miles  of  telegraph  for  every  European  inhabitant.  If  we 
had  a  similar  rate  of  mileage  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  should 
haTe  2,800,000  miles  at  least.  Just  before  the  Bussian  scare  had 
passed  away  I  was  at  King  George's  Sound,  and  I  found  the 
Western  Australian  people  engaged  on  their  own  account  in  what  to 
them  was  perhaps  a  new  enterprise.  They  were  doing  a  little 
submarine  ^cabling,  to  connect  the  great  Australian  system  with 
Eclipse  Island  in  front  of  the  Sound,  which  stands  like  a  sentinel 
guarding  the  great  highway  of  navigation.  The  people  at  the  light- 
house on  this  island  can  see  the  approach  of  vessels  from  either 
side.  At  that  time  there  was  no  small  anxiety  as  to  whether  there 
was  not  to  be  a  war  with  Bussia,  and  the  people  of  King  George's 
Sound  took  what  appeared  to  me  a  pardonable  pride  in  this  exten- 
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sion  of  their  cable.  I  could  wish  at  this  instant,  while  alluding  to 
his  services,  that  Mr.  Todd  were  miles  away,  but  as  he  is  here  I 
must  still  say  what  I  feel — that  he  has  shown  what  a  man  of  skill, 
energy,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  can  accomplish.  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  of  Australia,  and  my  examinations  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  coast,  but  I  have  made  occasional  diver- 
sions inland  and  have  some  idea  of  what  the  interior  is,  and  can 
form  some  slight  notion  of  the  difficulties  that  he  must  have 
encountered.  We  this  evening  have  had  evidence  what  a  man  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  of  thorough  determination  can 
accomplish.  I  am  glad  the  account  of  that  work  has  been  brought 
before  the  people  of  this  country  through  the  means  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in  saying  we  all 
give  Mr.  Todd  our  most  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Charlbs  Todd,  G.M.6.  :  I  must  thank  you  very  cordially 
and  sincerely  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  acknowledged 
my  services  to-night.  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  read 
the  paper  and  to  find  it  has  been  appreciated.  I  am  also  glad 
to  find  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphs  and  in  connecting  themselves  with  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  is  appreciated  by  an 
English  audience.  It  is  not  desirable  at  this  late  hour  that  I 
should  take  up  much  time  in  replying  to  the  remarks  made  during 
the  discussion.  My  friend  Mr.  Garrick,  like  a  true  friend  and 
champion  of  Queensland,  has  told  you,  as  a  clever  barrister  would, 
his  side  of  the  case,  suppressing  some  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
would  tell  against  him.  I  have  referred,  although  briefly^  to  the 
principal  reasons  why  I  preferred  Stuart's  route  across  the 
interior  to  any  other.  It  is  the  shortest  and  admits  of  the  best 
insulation.  When  Mr.  Garrick  spoke  of  the  Queensland  charges 
being  low,  he  made  no  reference  to  the  additional  length  of  the 
cable  required  to  connect  Normanton.  That,  as  Sir  J.  Anderson 
would  tell  you,  would  be  a  costly  affair,  and,  therefore,  the  cable 
charges  would  have  to  be  greater  in  order  that  English  shareholders 
might  receive  some  dividend.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  line 
which  the  company  first  proposed  to  construct  had  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  been,  as  I  have  said,  within  the  influence  of  the 
north-west  monsoon  all  the  way  from  Port  Darwin  to  Brisbane. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  north-west  monsoon  follows  aU  down  the 
eastern  coast,  and  the  electrical  disturbances  are  very  severe.  Oar 
line  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but,  passing  through  the  dry  interior, 
the  insulation  is  absolutely  perfect.   With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
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that  there  should  be  another  cable  from  Colombo  to  ThnrsJay 
Island,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  cables 
already  existing  between  England  and  Australia,  and  that  these 
cables  can  do  six  or  seven  times  more  work  than  they  are  called 
upon  to  do ;  and  I  ask  you,  as  men  of  sense  and  as  commercial  men, 
whether  you  think  the  best  way  of  cheapening  the  charges  between 
England  and  Australia  is  by  spending  nearly  a  million  of  money 
for  another  cable,  when  all  that  possibly  can  be  required  is  a  land 
wire  from  our  overland  telegraph  to  Normanton,  which  will  not 
cost  more  than  £50,000.  Tou  already  have  the  cables.  What  you 
have  to  do  to  cheapen  the  rates  is  to  give  some  conditional 
guarantee  that  the  profits  shall  be  at  a  certain  percentage,  and 
enable  the  Cable  Company  to  cheapen  the  rates  as  much  as  possible. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  South  Australia  projected  this  over- 
land line,  she  positively  made  an  offer  to  join  with  Queensland  at 
any  point  she  liked.  Mr.  Oarrick  stood  up  ably  for  Queensland. 
I  owe  her  no  grudge ;  I  admire  the  energy  with  which  she  has 
pushed  forward  her  telegraph  lines  and  her  progress  socially  and 
commercially.  The  Colonies  should  work  together,  and  I  believe 
the  telegraph  will  help  to  make  us  more  united  in  all  our  national 
undertakings. 

The  HoNORABT  Segbetabt  :  We  have  one  more  duty  to  discharge, 
and  in  that  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me.  It  is  to  give  our  best 
thanks  to  Sir  John  Coode  for  presiding  on  this  occasion.  I  con- 
aider  myself  fortunate  in  having  secured  so  kind  and  courteous 
and  distinguished  a  chairman  as  Sir  John  Coode. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation. 
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FIFTH  OEDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  St.  James's 
Banqueting  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1886. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchesteb,  KP.,  presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  Secbbtabt  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  annoxmced  that  48 
Fellows  had  been  elected  since  that  Meeting,  viz.,  16  Besident  and 
27  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

John  Alcoch,  Esq.,  John  Beit^  Esq,^  J,  R.  BiddUcombe^  B.  C.  Browne 
Esq.,  Peter  Bond  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  StratTieden 
and  CampbeU,  Patrick  Camegy,  Esq.,  CLE.,  Edmund  Henry  Dtwen- 
port,  Esq.,  Peter  Arthur  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  O.  E.  Moherly,  Esq.,  Robert 
Nichol,  Esq.,  Charles  J.  8oott^  Esq.,  David  Anderson  Shennan,  Bsq.^ 
Adolf  Spanier^  Esq.,  WHUam  Thorns,  Esq.f  Arthur  Warmingtonf  Esq, 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Joshua  T.  Bell,  Esq.KQueensIand),  W.  H.  D.  Bell,  Esq.  (Queenslandi^ 
Robert  Blackwood,  Esq.  {Victoria),  Richard  Stonehewer  Bright,  Esq., 
M.R.C.8.  (Tasmania)]  WiiHam  Agnew  Brotone,  Esq.,  M.D.  {Qfieenslandj, 
Hon.  James  Buchanan\(Cape  Colony),  Frederick  J.  Clarke,  Esq.  (Barba- 
dos), Frederick  A,  English,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Donald  Ferguson ^ 
M.P.P.  (Prince  Edward  Island),  Charles  Arthur  Eraser,  Esq.  (Oold 
Coast  Colony),  WUUamlOHchrist,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  J.  B.  Harrison, 
Esq.  (Barbados),  WiUiam  Hole,  Esq.  (Malay  Peninsula),  J.  C.  Mennie^ 
Esq.  (Cape  Coleny),  Hon.  Christian  Oeorge  Maasdorp  (Cape  Colony), 
Delos  J.  Martin,  Esq.  (Antigua),  Alexander  Keith  Murray,  Esq, 
(Queensland),  Thomas  Lodge  Murray-Prior,  Esq.,  M.L.C.  (Queeruland}^ 
Florence  O'DriscoU,  Esq.  (Queensland),  H.  0.  Oldfield,  Esq.  (Cape 
Colony),  Arthur  E.  Page,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  J.  A.  Pile,  Esq. 
(Barbados),  Alfred  Sadlfield,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Hans  Sauer,  Esq,^ 
M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  R.  W.  Scholfield,  Esq.  (Queensland),  Frank  G. 
Smith,  Esq.  (Victoria),  WHUam  Frederick  Wright,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony). 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  also  announced. 

The  Ohaibman  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Annan  Bbtob  to  read  the 
paper  for  the  evening  on 

BUBMA :  THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE  EMPIBE. 

The  title  which  I  have  given  to  the  paper  which  I  am  to  have 
the  honour  of  reading  to  you  to  night  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  a  treatment  of  the  country  in  all  its  aspects.  But  to  deal 
with  all  of  them,  even  in  the  briefest  way,  would  require  a  much 
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longer  time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  and  I  shall  therefore  attempt 
to  treat  only  of  those  aspects  which,  I  understand,  have  the 
principal  interest  for  the  members  of  this  Institute. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  should  say  about  the  title  of  the  paper. 
It  is  this :  to  make  the  two  parts  of  the  title  quite  consistent  it 
should  have  been  "  Upper  Burma :  the  latest  Addition  to  the 
Empire,"  for,  as  you  know,  a  large  part  of  the  country  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Burma  has  been  in  our  possession  for  years. 
Bat  it  seemed  preferable  to  give  the  wider  title,  because  it  would 
have  been  undesirable  for  the  present  purpose  to  limit  myself  to  an 
account  of  the  latest  conquest  only. 

The  country  which  we  call  by  the  generic  name  of  Burma, 
and  which  has  an  area  of  about  280,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
three  limes  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  embraces  several 
r^ons  possessing  considerable  variety  of  physical  and  climatic 
conditions.  You  will  see  from  the  map  that,  roughly  speaking, 
it  consists  of  the  whole  of  one  great  river  vaUey,  the  Irawadi ; 
the  greater  part  of  a  second,  the  Salween ;  a  smaller  part  of 
a  third,  the  Mehkong ;  and  two  long  strips  of  coast  land,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim.  These  two  strips  are  mostly 
monntainous  and  forest-covered,  though  in  their  numerous  small 
valleys  some  rich  rice-producing  land  occurs.  The  Mehkong  runs 
for  some  distance  through  the  Shan  States  tributary  to  Burma,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  which  only  wants  population  and  communications 
to  be  a  valuable  possession.  The  Salween  flows  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  long  course  in  a  narrow  gorge  between  high 
mountains  without  forming  any  considerable  plain,  and,  like  the 
Mehkong,  is  so  obstructed  by^rapids  as  to  be  useless  as  a  means  of 
conmiunication  with  the  interior.  But  the  mountains  which 
surround  it  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  of  which  teak 
forms  a  part,  and  the  large  supplies  of  that  valuable  wood  which  it 
has  brought  down  for  many  years  have  made  famous  the  name  of 
Monlmein,  the  port  at  its  mouth.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  valleys  is  that  of  the  Irawadi  This  great  river— about  the  sources 
of  T^hich  there  has  raged  a  perennial  dispute  rivalling  that  about  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  but  probably  soon  now  to  be  settled  for  ever — 
forms,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  numerous  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  valuable  crops,  and,  in  the 
lower  part,  in  combination  with  the  shorter  river  Sittang,  a  magnifi- 
cent delta,  which  could  grow  rice  enough  to  supply  all  the  demands 
of  the  world.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  drawing  five  feet  of  water 
for  nine  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.    Its  principal  tributary,  the 
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Kyendwin,  also  flows  through  rich  plains.  The  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests  of  teak  anci 
other  valuable  woods,  and  contain  rich  mineral  deposits. 

The  variety  of  climatic  condition  is  also  great.  The  provinces  of 
Arakan  and  Tenasserim,  exposed  to  the  faU  effects  of  the  8.W* 
monsoon,  and  with  mountains  whose  tops  rise  high  enough  to 
condense  the  clouds,  have  a  rainfall  of  200  inches.  The  delta 
plain,  also  exposed  to  the  monsoon,  but  with  less  condensing 
power,  has  a  rainfall  of  70  to  100  inches,  which  rarely  £ail& 
The  Upper  Burma  valley,  with  a  lofty  mountain  chain  between 
it  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  has  a  small  rainfall,  the  clouds  that 
cross  the  barrier  often  passing  over  without  depositing  their 
moisture  till  they  reach  the  mountain  chain  to  the  east,  when  they 
again  condense.  While,  therefore,  the  mountains  everywhere  in 
Burma  have  heavy  rain,  the  cultivation  of  the  upper  plain  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  rises  of  the  river.  These  are  as  much  as  40 
to  50  feet  in  height,  and  carry  with  them,  as  the  Nile  does,  a  fresh 
supply  of  fertiUsing  mud.  If  they  fail,  there  is  a  scarcity,  which 
happily  can  always  be  supplied  from  the  surplus  crops  of  the  delta. 

As  regards  heat  and  moisture,  the  delta  resembles  very  mocb 
similar  regions  in  India  proper,  while  the  plain  of  Upper  Burma 
has  on  the  whole  a  less  severe  climate  than  the  plains  of  Upper 
India.  The  proximity  of  lofty  forest-covered  mountains  tempera 
the  heat  and  prevents  the  development  of  scorching  winds.  In 
winter  the  whole  country  enjoys  a  pleasant  coolness. 

Burma  used  to  be  considered  very  unhealthy,  but  of  late  yeaia 
the  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  modified,  and  it  is  perhaps  more- 
salubrious  than  the  similarly  situated  regions  of  India.  In  the 
forest  jungle  fever  is  of  course  rife,  but  no  more  so  than  in  Indian 
forests.  I  myself  made  extensive  journeys  in  them  without  ever 
having  a  touch  of  fever,  though  my  companions  were  not  always  sa 
fortimate. 

The  products  of  the  soil  of  Burma  are  as  various  as  its  physical 
and  climatic  conditions.  It  will  be  worth  while  examining  them  in 
detail. 

By  far  the  most  important  is  rice,  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  the 
delta,  about  one  hundred  miles  square,  being  one  great  rice  field. 
The  export  of  this  grain  has  reached  in  some  years  more  than  a 
million  of  tons,  or  about  thirty-six  million  bushels,  of  a  value 
of  say  five  million  of  pounds  sterling..  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  great  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  itself,  where  it  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  people.    The  method  of  cultivation  doea 
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not  differ  materially  from  that  employed  in  other  parts  of 
the  East,  and  the  implements  are  still  of  the  most  primitive. 
The  time-hononred  threshing-machine  is  the  bollock's  tread. 
Attempts  have  been^  made  by  Oovemment  and  others  to  introduce 
European  machinery  and  implements,  so  £eu:  without  much  success; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinkiag  that  there  is  a  field  at  all  events  for 
improved  ploughing  and  threshing  implements  in  a  country  where 
labour  is  so  dear.  That  the  native  has  no  insuperable  objection  to 
innovations  is  shown  by  the  immense  success  in  India  of  the 
improved  sugar-miU  invented  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Mylne,  of 
Beheea,  in  Bengal,  which  is  now  being  introduced  into  Burma. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent,  though  the 
climate  and  soil  of  many  parts  of  the  delta  are  particularly  well 
Bnited  to  it ;  and,  considering  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  sweet- 
meats, shown  by  the  very  laige  imports  of  palm-sugar  from  Upper 
Burma  and  cane-sugar  from  India  and  the  Straits — these  latter  are 
worth  as  much  as  JB140,000 — there  is  evidently  a  very  large  local 
market.  At  present  the  cultivation  is  almost  confined  to  a  small 
plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sittang  delta,  near  Beeling,  where  the 
canes  are  cut  for  two  years,  the  second  crop  being  poor,  and  the 
cultivator  then  planting  down  a  new  plot.  If  planting  and  rotation 
on  scientific  principles  were  adopted,  this  industry  would  undoubt- 
edly offer  a  good  field,  but  at  present,  while  native  plantations  are 
the  only  source  of  supply,  there  is  no  opening  for  the  erection  of 
milling  machinery,  which  I  have  heard  is  contemplated.  A  few 
years  ago  I  sent  an  experienced  Demerara  planter  to  the  Beeling 
district,  who  reported  against  the  possibility  of  profitable  mill- 
working  so  long  as  the  supplies  have  to  be  derived  from  native 
plantations. 

The  waste  lands  of  the  delta  are  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  jute,  and  I  believe  also  of  rhea,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to 
introduce  the  former. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  considerable  production  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Burma.  It  is  cultivated  mostly  on  the  banks  of  sandy 
mud,  of  which  vast  expanses  are  exposed  when  the  rivers  finally 
faU  in  the  autumn  after  their  annual  rise.  The  native  leaf,  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge  how  to  cure  it  whole,  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  native  cigarette,  which  is  a  mixture  of  broken 
tobacco,  jaggery,  and  a  fragrant  wood  chopped  small,  wrapped  in 
the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  in  white  plantain  bark.  Every  human 
being  in  Burma,  down  to  the  baby  in  arms,  smokes  perpetu- 
ally»  and  there  are  few  more  comic  sights    than    the  child  of 
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a  few  years  smoking  a  cheroot  nearly  as  big  as  itself.  The 
cheroots  now  so  largely  exported  from  Burma  for  use  in  India  and 
Europe  are  made  not  of  the  native-grown  leaf,  but  of  tobacco 
imported  from  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  from  Bengal,  which  is 
re-cured  in  Burma  to  remove  the  saltpetre.  The  cultivation  and 
curing  of  tobacco  on  scientific  principles  has  been  tried  by  Oovem- 
ment  experimentally,  but  so  &r  has  not  proved  a  success;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  offers  a  good  field  for  skilled 
enterprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  import  has  in  one  year 
reached  as  large  a  value  as  £890,000. 

The  castor-oil  plant  appears  to  be  a  native  of  Burma,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  a  wild  state  in  both  Lower  and  Upper  Burma.  Its 
cultivation  has  been  tried,  but  not  on  a  scale  to  warrant  success. 
Tapioca  has  also  lately  been  tried :  I  have  not  heard  with  what  result. 

Coffee  is  being  planted  near  Tavoy,  in  Southern  Tenasserim, 
and  the  same  region,  which  is  quasi-equatorial  in  its  temperature^ 
would  be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  various  spices — ^vaniUa,  pepper, 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  the  like,  several  of  these  being  indi- 
genous. Some  of  these  plants  have  been  tried  with  success  also 
on  the  Arakan  hills.  The  tea  plant  is  a  native  of  the  valleys  of 
Upper  Lrawadi  and  the  Eyendwin.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  variety 
as  the  Assam  plant,  and  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Paloungs,  a 
Shan  tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  N.E.  of  Mandalay.  Tho 
leaf  is,  however,  not  dried,  but  pickled  in  the  form  known  to  the 
Burmese  as  leppet.  This  article,  nauseous  to  our  taste,  is  a 
favourite  luxury  with  the  Burmese.  No  repast  is  complete  without 
it,  and  the  King  derived  from  it — ^it  was  heavily  taxed — ^a  revenue 
of  about  Jg80,000  a  year.  There  is  evidently  in  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  in  a  region  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  where  the  people  already 
grow  it,  a  great  field  for  European  enterprise. 

Cotton  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  plain  region  to  the  south  of 
Mandalay,  the  outlet  being  Myingyan,  a  town  on  the  lrawadi,  about 
eighty  miles  below  the  capital.  It  is  of  good  colour,  but,^like  the 
Bengal  cotton,  rather  short  in  staple.  During  the  American  War  a 
great  deal  of  it  came  to  England,  but  in  normal  times  practically  the 
whole  goes  to  China,  either  by  way  of  Bhamo  into  Yunan,  or  from 
Rangoon  by  sea.  The  value  of  the  export  from  Bangoon  was  in 
1884  £220,000,  the  Bhamo  route  being  then  practically  dosed. 

Indigo  is  cultivated  in  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  for 
local  use  only,  but  in  the  year  1884  a  small  quantity  grown  in 
Lower  Burma  was  exported.  The  result  was  such  as  to  show  that 
the  plant  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage. 
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Sesame,  teel,  or  gingelly  seed,  is  largely  raised,  especially  in  Upper 
Burma.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  Oriental,  both  for  cooking  and 
the  toilet,  bat  there  is  no  snrplns  for  export  to  Europe. 

Wheat,  gram»  beans,  and  peas,  of  various  kinds  and  of 
excellent  quality,  are  grown  on  tiie  plains  of  Upper  Burma, 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantity  to  Lower  Burma,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  be  very  largely  grown  in  Lower 
Burma  itself.  For  in  the  delta,  after  the  single  rice  crop  is  reaped, 
the  land  lies  bare  and  idle  for  half  the  year,  and  there  is  practically 
no  dry  weather  crop  of  any  importance.  Government  has  lately 
brou^t  down  some  Bengal  cultivators,  and  experiments  will  be 
tried  in  the  delta  with  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  grain,  sugar-cane, 
peas,  and  maize.  Seed  of  the  latter  has  already  been  distributed 
to  Burman  cultivators,  who  have  done  well  witii  it^  and  are  eager 
for  more. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  of  agricultural  products  those  practically 
confined  at  present  to  Upper  Burma  are  tea,  cotton,  teel  seed,  wheat, 
gram,  peas,  beans,  and  palm-sugar. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  I  should  mention  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion,  variously  estimated  at  from  one-twelfth 
to  one-seventh,  of  the  culturable  land  in  Lower  Burma  is,  owing  to 
vrant  of  population,  actually  cultivated.  Upper  Burma  has  of 
course  never  yet  been  surveyed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
proportion  of  culturable  to  cultivated  land  is  so  great  as  in  the 
delta.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  population,  due  to  bad  government,  inroads  of  wild  tribes,  and 
other  causes,  large  quantities  of  fertile  land  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation. 

Of  forest  products  by  far  the  most  important  are  teak,  cutch,  and 
bamboos.  There  are  many  noble  forest  trees  in  Burma  which  are 
of  local  use  for  house  and  boat  building;  one  yields  the  wood 
oil  used  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy ;  another  the  famous  black  varnish 
mth  which  the  Burmese  lacquer  is  made;  while  a  shrub,  the 
broumnetHa,  gives  the  fibre  from  which  a  beautiful  paper  is  made 
in  the  Shan  States.  The  bamboo  is  put  in  Burma,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  to  every  conceivable  purpose. 

Of  teak  and  cutch  I  must  speak  at  more  length.  The  teak 
tree,  which  occurs  sparingly  in  India,  is  most  abundant  in  the 
forests  of  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  from  the  15th  to  the  25th 
degree  of  latitude.  Though  there  are  several  varieties  of  colour, 
grain,  and  weight,  there  appears  to  be  no  specific  distinction, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  refer  the  difference  in  grain,  which  is  commer- 
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cially  the  most  important,  to  any  difiPerence  in  the  conditions  of 
soil,  exposure,  or  drainage,  for  I  have  found  the  smooth  and  rough 
grain  varieties  growing  close  together  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  a  common  error  to  fancy  that  the  teak  supplied 
at  Moulmein  and  drawn  therefore  from  the  Salween  forests,  is 
always  of  the  smooth  grain  variety  and  therefore  sounder  in  quality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smooth  grain  variety  is  quite  as  common 
in  the  timber  shipped  at  Rangoon,  drawn  from  the  forests  on  the 
Irawadi  and  Sittang. 

Of  all  woods  which  are  not  too  heavy,  and  too  hard  to  work 
sweetly  under  the  saw,  teak  possesses  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities.  There  is  in  it  an  essential  oil  which  prevents 
its  rotting  under  exposure  to  wet,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a 
preservative  to  iron.  It  stands  exposure  to  great  heat  and  damp 
without  warping  or  splitting,  and  it  has  the  further  property,  in- 
valuable in  the  East,  of  repelling  the  white  ant.  It  is,  besides,  a 
handsome  wood  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  which  makes  it  suitable  for 
decorative  work.  Its  uses,  therefore,  are  manifold.  In  the  East 
it  is  the  principal  building  wood>  and  large  and  increasing  quantities 
of  it  go  to  India  for  this  purpose,  and  for  railway  carriage  work. 
In  Europe  its  main  use  is  for  shipbuilding,  for  which  its  above- 
mentioned  qualities  of  working  well  with  iron  and  standing 
exposure  to  the  weather,  render  it  the  only  satisfactory  material 
for  the  decks,  water-ways,  and  fittings  of  first-class  iron  vessels. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  enters  largely  into  the  construction 
of  all  ironclad  and  other  war  ships.  It  is  also  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  for  railway  carriage  building,  and  even  for 
house  building  and  decorative  carpentry,  both  in  England  and 
the  Continent.  One  part  of  a  passenger  carriage,  the  wheel, 
is  in  England  almost  invariably  made  of  teak.  In  the  year  188B, 
about  160,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  about  £1,600,000,  were  exported 
from  Burma,  of  which  about  one-third  came  to  Europe.  Of  the 
remaining  two-thirds  the  great  bulk  went  to  India,  but  considerable 
quantities  were  sent  to  other  markets,  such  as  the  Cape,  the  Straits, 
Australia,  and  Japan. 

Moulmein,  which  till  recently  supplied  the  whole,  still  exports 
the  largest  quantity,  but  of  late  years  the  forests  of  Siam  through 
Bangkok,  and  those  of  Upper  Burma  on  the  rivers  Irawadi  and 
Sittang  through  Bangoon,  have  furnished  an  increasing  quantity. 
These  Upper  Burma  forests  have  been  mainly  opened  by  the 
Bombay  Burmah  Trading  Corporation,  an  Indian  company — of 
which  I  would  say  more  had  I  not  been  myself  connected  with  it. 
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This  Company  began  its  operations  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  has  gradually,  as  it  extended  its  operations,  by  taking  fresh 
forest  leases  from  the  King,  created  for  him  from  nothing  a  very  large 
income  in  royalties,  which  is  at  this  moment  one  of  tiie  most 
important  items  in  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Induced  by  its 
success,  others  have  of  late  years  competed  for  the  renewal  of  its 
leases,  and  themselves  taken  leases  of  other  extensive  forest  tracts 
which  they  are  now  working.  It  is  therefore  not  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  Corporation  has  a  monopoly.  In  my  view,  its  enter- 
prise in  opening  up  regions  where  no  European  had  previously 
penetrated,  and,  by  the  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen, 
pouring  large  sums  of  money  into  them,  has  been  nothing  but  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

Cutch  is  a  tan  and  dye  stuff  with  which  you  must  all  be  familiar 
in  its  effects,  though  you  may  never  have  heard  its  name  or  seen  it,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  flesh.  Cutch  it  is  which  produces  the  beautiful  browns 
in  cottons,  silks,  and  velvets,  and  which,  being  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful antiseptics  known,  is  used  to  tan  the  nets  and  sails  of  every  fishing 
boat  on  our  coasts,  producing  in  them  also  that  rich  dark  colour 
which  everyone  knows.  It  is  the  juice  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  is 
known  as  a  drag  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  where  its  highly  astringent 
qualities  give  it  a  place,  by  the  name  of  Terra  japoniea,  its  real 
nature  and  birthplace  having  been  unknown  in  the  days  when  it 
first  reached  Europe  from  the  East.  In  India,  where  this  astringent 
quality  makes  it  a  favourite  element  in  the  betel-nut  quid,  it  grows 
to  some  extent,  but  its  chief  habitat  is  Burma.  In  extracting  the 
juice  from  the  tree  the  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows :  A  party, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  families,  goes  out  into  the  jungle.  The 
men  cut  down  the  tree,  strip  off  the  sap  wood,  and  whittle  the 
heart  wood,  which  alone  is  of  value,  into  small  chips,  a  work  of 
great  labour,  for  the  wood  is  terribly  hard.  The  women  and 
children  of  the  party  boil  the  chips  in  earthen  pots,  and  when 
these  are  pretty  well  exhausted  of  their  virtue,  pour  the  liquor  into 
flat  iron  pans,  in  which  the  juice,  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  is  grad- 
ually inspissated.  When  it  has  reached  a  satisfactory  consistency 
it  is  poured  into  moulds  in  the  ground  to  cool  and  harden,  and  is 
then  fit  for  market.  The  average  cutch  crop  is  about  14,0§0  tons, 
of  a  value  of  nearly  ^£800,000,  of  which  the  largest  part  comes  to 
Surope,  part  going  to  America,  while  some  quantity  is  consumed 
in  India. 

India-rubber  is  another  forest  product  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.   The  Ficus  elastica  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in  the 
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Talleys  of  the  Upper  Irawadi  and  Eyendwin,  in  the  little  known 
regions  inhabited  by  Eachyen  tribes.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  supply  has  diminished,  the  reason  for  which  is  believed  to  be 
partly  the  heavy  exactions  levied  on  it  by  the  King's  officials,  partly 
the  discovery  of  new  and  easily-worked  deposits  of  jade  stone* 
which  it  has  paid  the  Eachyens  better  to  work,  and  partly  the  ex- 
tremely disturbed  state  of  those  districts  of  late  years.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  production  of  this  article  will  increase  greatly 
under  a  settled  government.  India-rubber  of  fine  quality  has  aLso 
lately  been  obtained  from  a  creeping  plant  which  grows,  I  believe 
abundantly,  in  the  Tavoy  district  of  Tenasserim,  but  it  has  not  yet 
become  an  article  of  export. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised,  especially  in  Lower  Burma,  among 
others  the  orange,  the  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  mangosteen,  tiie 
dorian,  and  of  course  the  banana  and  the  cocoannt.  But  the  most 
important  is  the  areca  or  betel-nut,  of  which,  however,  the  pro- 
duction falls  so  far  short  of  the  consumption  that  it  has  to  be 
imported  to  the  value  of  £800,000. 

Of  animal  products  the  most  important  is  that  of  hides,  of  which 
the  value  exported  to  foreign  countries  reached  in  1884  the  sum  of 
JS177,000.  With  the  spread  of  cultivation,  which  will  require  the 
use  of  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  cattle,  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  slaughter  in  Upper  Burma  (there  have  been 
under  the  Buddhist  regime  severe  penalties  for  the  slaughter  of 
oxen),  this  article  may  be  expected  to  increase  considerably. 

Silk  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  Upper  Burma,  but  the  native 
production  is  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the  hand-looms,  andlaige 
quantities  of  raw  silk  are  imported  from  Yunan,  the  Shan 
Country,  and  from  Southern  China  via  Rangoon.  The  import  vid 
Bangoon  was  of  the  value  of  £175,000  in  1884. 

Sticklac  was,  a  few  years  ago,  an  article  of  considerable  export 
It  is  the  secretion  deposited  by  an  insect  on  the  twigs  of  certain 
trees  as  a  home  for  its  eggs.  From  sticklac  are  obtained  shellao, 
largely  used  in  the  arts — ^for  the  stiffening  of  hats,  for  instance — 
and  a  beautiful  colouring  matter,  lac  dye,  which,  like  madder,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  anihne  dyes.  The  principal  source  of 
supply  was  the  Shan  States.  Since  the  Eing  lost  his  authority 
over  those  States,  the  supply  has  almost  ceased. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  soil  are  many.  Gold  dust  occurs 
in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  of  them  a  rude  system  of 
washing  is  to  be  seen  in  operation  It  is  very  probable  that  gold 
in  matrix  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  strata  when  a  thorough 
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exploration  comes  to  be  made ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  exists  in 
Mtu  close  to  Mandalay  itsdf,  but  that  the  King,  for  superstitious 
reasons,  refused  to  let  it  be  worked.  There  is  a  story  that,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  an  Australian  miner  went  exploring  far  up  into 
the  Mogoung  district,  and,  returning,  got  from  the  old  king,  Thee- 
ban's  father,  a  grant  of  land.  The  concessionaire  and  a  comrade 
went  up  to  work,  but  both  soon  died  of  fever — a  common  euphem- 
ism in  those  parts  for  a  more  violent  death--and  nothing  further 
has  been  heard  of  their  gold  mine. 

Silver  is  very  largely  produced  in  the  Shan  States  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Burma,  mostly  from  argentiferous  galenas,  which  are 
in  some  cases  said  to  be  very  rich.  The  most  prolific  of  the 
mines  is  that  called  Baudwen,  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  Burma,  close 
to  the  borders  of  China.  There  are  also  valuable  mines  on  the 
hills  close  to  Mandalay  itself.  The  methods  of  extraction  and 
reduction  pursued  are  rude  and  wasteful,  and  scientific  working 
would  no  doubt  pay  well.  Silver  is  also  found  in  the  mountains 
near  Tounghoo  and  other  places  in  Lower  Burma.  But,  at  the 
moment,  no  one  wants  to  see  more  of  this  degraded  metal. 

Copper  is  known  to  exist  in  many  places,  and  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  ore  from  dififerent  localities  in  the  Shan  States.  It  cer- 
tainly must  be  in  quantity  in  the  regions  to  the  east,  as  the  ancient 
pagodas  in  the  Laos  States  are  all  coated  with  thick  sheet  copper, 
and  there  are  rich  deposits  in  Yunan.  Copper  mining  at  the 
moment  hardly  promises  better  than  silver,  but  this  metal  also 
must  right  itself  in  time,  and  when  the  country  is  opened  up,  we 
shall  no  doubt  hear  of  valuable  deposits. 

Platinum  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  volcanic  mountain 
Paopa,  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  traveller  as  he  voyages  up  the 
Irawadi ;  and  cinnabar,  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  is  also  believed 
to  exist. 

Lead  is,  of  course,  the  main  element  in  the  galenas,  and  could  be 
largely  produced.  It  exists  also  in  the  Tenasserim  province,  and  a 
company  is  being  floated  to  work  a  mine  near  Pahpoon,  to  the 
north  of  Moulmein. 

Antimony  is  being  mined,  I  believe,  successfully  near  Moulmein, 
and  bismuth  is  said  to  occur. 

Tin  in  the  stream  has  long  been  worked  by  Chinese  at  Malewoon, 
near  Mergui,  on  the  extreme  south  of  Tenasserim.  Some  years 
^o  a  Rangoon  firm  sunk  a  considerable  sum  there  in  mines  in  the 
stanniferous  matrix,  but  has  abandoned  the  working.  It  is  also 
found  in  dtu  in  many  other  localities  in  this  province,  and  in  a  form 
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which  would  be  easily  worked.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  accompany 
the  granite  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Tenasserim  province, 
and  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  Straits,  where,  as  you  know, 
it  is  largely  worked. 

Volcanic  iron,  in  lumps,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  country 
round  the  extinct  volcano  Paopa  mentioned  above,  and  this  has 
been  the  main  source  from  which  the  Upper  Burmese  have 
drawn  their  supply  of  the  metal  for  domestic  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  iron  pans  already  mentioned  in  which  cutch  is  cooled 
are  brought  from  Yunan  into  Upper  Burma.  Good  deposits  of 
ironstone  are  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  from  Sagain,  near  Mandalay 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawadi,  and  to  utilise  them,  the  old 
EingMindoon,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  procured  from  England  an 
elaborate  apparatus  of  furnaces  and  machinery.  But  owing  to 
difficulties  about  payment  it  was  never  completed,  and  like  so  much 
else  in  Upper  Burma,  the  furnaces,  in  which  a  fire  has  never  been 
lighted,  stand  a  monument  to  the  good  intentions,  never  executed, 
of  that  monarch. 

Goal  is  found  in  many  places,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Burma. 
In  almost  all  localities  the  strata  seem  to  be  eocene  tertiary,  and  the 
coal  is  often  of  a  lignitic  character  with  resinous  veins,  in  some  oases 
preserving  the  woody  structure,  and  in  most  crumbling  readily  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  carriage.  The 
beds  which  I  observed  on  the  Kyendwin  are  very  persistent.  I 
have  observed  the  same  bed  at  many  points  over  a  north  and  south 
stretch  of  150  miles,  always  preserving  the  same  width,  the  seams 
being  some  of  them  6  to  10  ft.  thick,  and  the  same  dip,  about 
45°.  This  heavy  dip  is  the  worst  feature  in  the  Kyendwin  beds,  for 
the  coal  itself  bums  well,  with  little  ash,  and  seems  harder  and  less 
brittle  than  other  Burmese  coal.  I  brought  some  of  it  home  to  England 
with  little  breakage,  though  it  was  much  knocked  about  Much  the 
most  accessible  coal  on  the  Irawadi,  however,  is  that  of  Thingadan, 
of  which  an  account  by  Mr.  Oldham  will  be  found  in  Colonel  Tnle's 
valuable  book.  Goal  in  the  true  carboniferous  strata  is  said  to  have 
been  found  near  the  Natteik  Pass,  at  a  place  called  Mimbaloung. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  British  Oovemment,  and  with 
the  extension  of  railways,  these  deposits  will  become  very 
valuable.  No  coal  has  yet  been  worked  in  Burma,  and  the 
country  imports  as  much  as  £170,000  worth. 

There  are  many  salt  wells  in  Upper  Burma,  and  the  produce  of 
these,  together  with  the  salt  evaporated  in  the  delta,  used  to 
supply  the  large  demands  of  the  country  ;  but,  of  late  years,  splt 
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from  Cheshire  has  gradually  supplanted  the  native  article.  The 
import  of  salt  in  1884  was  of  the  value  of  £143,000.  Great  quantities 
of  this  salt  are  used  by  the  wild  tribes  round  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Irawadi. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  soil  of  Burma  is 
petroleum.  It  occurs  in  several  places  in  Lower  Burma,  some 
of  which  have  been  worked,  but  without  much  success.  By 
&r  the  most  important  locality  is  Yenangyoung,  about  seventy 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  late  frontier.  The  wells  lie  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  and  have  been  worked 
from  time  immemorial.  Indeed,  earth-oil  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  known  here,  and,  before  its  discovery  in  America,  the 
Burma  product  was  largely  exported  to  Europe.  It  was  in  those 
days  xmiversally  used  in  its  native  country  as  an  illuminant,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  America  has  carried  the  war  into  Burma  itself, 
and  the  indigenous  oil  is  now  being  supplanted  at  its  own  doors. 
Burma  now  takes  as  much  as  £388,000  worth  of  American  oil.  The 
crude  material  is  of  very  great  specific  gravity,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  heavy  lubricants  and  paraffine,  so  that  it  can  be  burnt  with 
a  wick  in  an  open  vessel.  When  refined  it  forms  a  very  safe 
material,  and  as  the  refining  works  in  Bangoon  are  still  going  it 
may  be  presumed  there  is  still  some  profit,  at  least  in  extracting 
the  lubricants.  The  crude  oil  is  largely  used  in  Burma  for  smearing 
over  the  exterior  of  wooden  buildings  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  The  output  has  been  variously  given.  One  of  Mr.  Old- 
ham's estimates  in  1856  is  17,000  tons  per  year,  of  a  value,  before 
the  American  competition,  of  probably  £200,000.  Mr.  Oldham 
thinks  (his  account  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  Colonel  Yule's 
book)  that  the  supply  is  likely  to  become  exhausted,  but  it  may 
be  that  with  an  improved  system  of  working  a  greater  supply  could 
be  obtained.  It  certainly  could  be  produced  at  cheaper  cost ;  an 
obvious  improvement  would  be  to  lay  a  pipe  line  over  the  short 
distance  to  the  Irawadi. 

I  have,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  kept  to  the  last  what  will 
be  to  them  the  most  interesting  of  the  productions  of  Burma, 
its  precious  stones.  The  mines  of  Mogout,  in  the  Shan  moun- 
tainsy  about  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Mandalay,  have  long 
been  the  sole  source  of  the  supply  of  that  most  valuable  of  all 
jewels,  the  true  Oriental  ruby.  The  Kings  of  Burma,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  itself  who  make  a  living  out  of  them,  have 
always  been  most  jealous  of  any  European  approaching  the  mines, 
flo  that  little  is  known  on  the  subject.    A  miner  in  the  service  of 
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Theebaa's  father  was  there  about  seventeen  years  ago,  but  neittier 
he  nor  the  Frenchmen,  whom  Theeban  allowed  to  visit  the  mines 
in  connection  with  the  grant  which  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
French  intrigues  that  led  to  his  downfall,  would  ever  divulge  any 
particulars.  The  King  used  to  derive  an  income  of  £10,000  a  year 
from  the  mine,  the  concessionaire  being  bound  to  hand  to  the  King, 
on  a  reasonable  payment,  all  stones  above,  I  think,  four  oarats ; 
but  as  the  concessionaire  was  always  a  Burmese  subject,  who  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  King  to  fix  the  price  reasonably, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  so  &r  as  the  King  knew,  very  few  rubies 
of  over  four  carats  ever  were  found.  Such  as  there  were  of  large 
size — and  they  were  not  many — were  always  smuggled  out  of  the 
country  on  some  dealer's  person,  and  the  stones  to  be  seen  in  the 
country  itself  were  mostly  small  and  poor.  It  is  therefore  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  what  the  annual  value  of  the  output  is,  but,  judging  from 
the  immense  prices  which  fine  rubies  fetch,  it  may  be  concluded  thai 
only  a  small  number  of  these  are  found.  A  flawless  ruby  of  perfect 
cushion  shape  and  fine  water,  and  of  the  size  of  three  oarats,  may 
be  worth  in  London  from  £100  to  £150  per  carat,  where  a  diamond 
of  the  same  size  and  excellence  would  fetch  at  the  outside  £25  per 
carat,  while  larger  rubies  are  enormously  more  expensive  in  propor- 
tion. I  used  to  see  on  King  Theebau*s  finger  a  magnificent  ruby, 
native  cut,  said  to  be  80  carats  in  weight,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
after  the  plunder  of  the  palace  the  other  day  some  fine  stones  wer& 
brought  to  light  and  sold  at  cheap  prices. 

Sapphires  of  fine  quality  are  found  along  with  the  rubies,  and  in 
several  other  places  in  Upper  Burma.  Till  a  few  years  ago 
Burma  and  Ceylon  famished  the  world  with  all  its  sapphires. 
But  some  ten  years  ago  a  mine  was  discovered  near  Bangkok,  and 
since  then  the  stone  has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  Himalayas 
near  Simla.  The  result  has  been  an  immense  fall  in  the  value  of 
sapphires.  Indeed,  they  are  almost  unsaleable  unless  they  are  of 
finest  quality  and  good  size.  A  stone  which  ten  years  ago  was 
worth  £80  per  carat  is  now  worth  not  more  than  £6  or  £7.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  jewels  depends  very  largely  on  their  rarity — of 
which  another  illustration  is  the  fall  of  diamonds  since  the  opening 
of  the  Cape  mines ;  and  if  it  is  ever  attempted  to  work  the  ruby 
mines  of  Burma  scientifically  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  output,  th& 
miners  will  learn  the  same  lesson,  to  their  cost 

Topazes  and  spinels  of  good  quality  are  also  found  in  Burma,  but 
far  more  important  is  jade,  a  green  and  white  serpentine,  the  mines 
of  which  are  situated  to  the  west  of  Mogoung,  in  the  valley  of 
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the  Ooroo,  a  branch  of  the  Ejendwin.  The  mines  are  worked 
by  the  wild  Eachyens,  the  jade  being  eold  to  Chinese  dealers. 
Part  is  taken  via  Bhamo  into  Ynnan,  and  part  comes  down  the 
Lrawadi  to  Bangoon,  whence  it  is  exported  to  China.  The  valae  of 
this  portion  was  in  the  year  1888  no  less  than  £80,000,  which 
may  appear  to  you  a  very  large  sum.  But  it  is  the  favourite  stone 
of  the  Chinese,  who  make  it  not  only  into  the  caps  and  bowls  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  in  which  we  generally  see  only  the 
dnll  green  and  mottled  kinds  less  esteemed  by  them,  bat  into 
personal  ornaments,  for  which  the  finer  kinds  are  reserved.  To 
satisfy  the  Chinese  taste,  jade  ooght  to  be  of  a  pore  bright  green  like 
an  emerald,  or  pore  white,  thoagh  it  is  of  coarse  only  translucent, 
not  transparent.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  earrings,  or  rather  ear 
cylinders,  of  pure  green  jade,  for  which  £2,000  was  asked. 

Amber  of  fine  quality,  both  dark  and  light,  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  Hookong  valley  in  the  Upper  Eyendwin,  and  is  made  into 
praying  beads,  ornaments,  and  small  figures  of  Buddha. 

Of  the  larger  animals  none  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Wild 
elephants  roam  in  numbers  through  the  forests,  but  the  Burman 
has  never  laid  himself  out  to  catch  them  for  profit ;  every  year  a 
few  were  caught  to  a£ford  sport  to  the  Court  of  Mandalay,  but 
he  is  not  a  domestic  animal,  as  in  the  Siamese  States,  where  every 
villager  has  one  or  more  which  he  uses  as  ordinary  beasts  of 
bnrden.  The  elephants  which  are  used  in  such  numbers  for  drag- 
ging teak  in  the  forests  (the  Bombay  Burma  Corporation  has 
something  like  a  thousand  in  its  forests)  have  almost  all  been 
brought  originally  from  Siamese  temtory.  Tigers,  leopards,  wild 
cattle,  and  deer  of  various  kinds  abound.  The  rhinoceros  is  found 
in  many  places,  and  alligators  are  plentifal  in  the  lower  waters  of 
the  rivers.  The  streams  everywhere  swarm  with  fish,  which,  with 
rioe,  form  the  main  food  of  the  people,  and  the  manufacture  in  the 
Irawadi;delta  of  the  peculiar  Burmese  delicacy  gnapi,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  the  country.  Onapi  is  rotten  fish 
paste,  cured — alas !  only  partially — with  salt,  and  has  an  inconceiv- 
ably horrible  stench,  with  which  every  traveller  by  steamer  to  Man- 
dalay becomes  only  too  familiar.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  not  only  have 
I  spent  days  on  steamers  loaded  with  it,  but  it  was  my  evil  fortune 
once  to  pass  ten  months  at  Mandalay  in  a  house  which  adjoined  a 
warehouse  stored  with  this  delectable  compound. 

Besides  the  rice  nulls  and  sawmills  at  the  seaports,  and  a  few 
small  sawmiUs  up  country,  there  is  practically  no  mill  industry  in 
the  country,  for  the  cotton  mill  put  up  at  Manialay  by  Theebau's 
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father  has  ceased  working.  Bat  handloom  weaving  of  cotton  and 
silk  is  very  largely  pnrsaed,  the  yams  for  the  purpose  being  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  goods  produced  are  very  beantifol  in 
design  and  colonr,  bnt,  as  usual,  the  laboriously  produced  native 
article  is  being  displaced  by  the  cheaper  products  of  Manchester^ 
Macclesfield,  Glasgow,  and  Bombay.  There  is  an  extensive  numu- 
facture  of  handsome  lacquered  dishes  made  of  bamboo  strips  and 
the  black  varnish  before  mentioned,  but  Ohinese  porcelain  and 
English  pottery  are  displacing  this  to  some  extent.  The  Burmese 
are  excellent  wood  carvers.  The  palace  of  the  king  and  innumerable 
magnificent  monasteries  through  the  country  testify  to  their  skill  in 
this  art.  They  also  produce  beautiful  work  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
only  needs  to  be  better  known  to  find  a  ready  sale  in  England,  pro- 
vided that  our  custom  duty,  which  strangles  the  Indian  silversmith, 
be  abolished.  Successive  Ghancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have 
admitted  it  to  be  indefensible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means 
may  be  found  to  surmount  the  difficulty  about  drawback  which  has 
prevented  its  removal. 

Having  given  you  some  account  of  the  productions  of  Burma, 
I  shall  now  say  a  very  few  words  about  what  it  takes  from  other 
countries  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  so  that  you 
may  have  a  tsirlj  complete  idea  of  its  trade.  The  figures  are  those 
of  the  years  1888  or  1884.  Of  cotton  yam  and  goods,  mostiy  from 
England,  the  value  was  iSl  ,800,000,  the  quality  being  mostly  fine. 
Of  silk  piece  goods,  mostly  from  England,  the  value  was  close  on 
£826,000.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  the  Burmese  men  aa 
well  as  women  dress  gaily.  Of  woollen  goods  Jgl76,000  were  taken ; 
of  earthenware,  £76,000;  of  hardware,  £98,000;  of  rough  iron, 
£160,000  ;  of  beer,  spirits,  and  wine,  £140,000^an  item  which  is 
unfortunately  increasing  under  the  English  rig/me^  for  the  Burman 
takes  kindly  to  opium,  gin,  and  beer,  to  touch  any  of  which  under 
the  King's  rule  meant  the  severest  punishment.  In  1888  the  total 
imports  were  £7,818,000,  and  the  exports  £8,720,000.  The  total 
trade  by  sea  was,  therefore,  over  £16,000,000,  exclusive  of  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions.  The  total  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  varies  from  four  to  six  millions  sterling.  In 
the  year  1884,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of  the  rice  market  and 
partly  to  the  bad  condition  of  Upper  Burma,  necessitating  smaller 
imports  from  abroad,  the  total  of  the  trade  fell  to  £14,186,000. 

The  above  figures  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  trade  land- wise 
to  Upper  Burma  and  Siamese  territory.  The  figures  of  the  inland 
trade  of  course  include  a  great  deal  that  also  appears  in  those  of  the 
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sea-borne  trade.  Ih'  1884  ihey  were  as  follows :  Imports  into  British 
Bnrma,  ig2,787,822;  exports,  £2,874,176;  total,  £5,111,498.  Of 
this  the  great  balk  was  with  Upper  Burma,  the  trade  with  Siamese 
territory  amotmting  to  about  £500,000  only.  The  trade  with  Siam 
oonaists  mainly  in  the  export  of  fine  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  in 
the  import  of  teak  and  of  cattle,  for  which  there  is  an  immense 
demand  in  Burma  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Having  before  you  the  resources  and  capacities  for  trade  of  this 
noble  province,  you  will  now  ask,  what  are  the  probabilities  of  the 
farther  development  of  trade,  not  only  in  the  newly-acquired  portion 
of  it  but  within  the  old  limits.     An  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  faciUtated  by  a  reference  to  the  figures  of  trade  and  population 
soon  after  the  provinces  hitherto  constituting  British  Burma  were 
conquered.    Arakan  and  Tenasserim  were  taken  in  1826,  Pegu  in 
1852.   The  year  1855  is  the  first  in  which  figures  are  available  for  the 
muted  province.    Well,  from  1826  to  1855  Arakan  increased  in 
population  from  100,000  to  866,810,  or  more  than  Si  times  in  80 
years.  Tenasserim,  between  1829  and  1855,  increased  from  70,000 
to  218,000,  or  more  than  threefold.    In  1855  the  population  of  the 
united  provinces  of  Pegu,  Arakan,  and  Tenasserim  was  1^  millions, 
while  at  the  last  census  in  1881  it  was  8,786,771,  or  an  increase  of 
800  per  cent,  in  27  years.    It  is  at  this  moment  about  4^  millions, 
or  nearly  fourfold  in  81  years.    In  the  same  period  Bangoon  has 
from  a  population  of  a  few  thousands  become  a  city  of  150,000 
inhabitants.  The  revenue  rose  from  £249,000  in  1854  to  £2,844,000 
m  1882.  In  twenty-two  years,  from  1861  to  1888,  the  sea-borne  trade 
of  the  provinc  e  rose  from  four  to  sixteen  millions,  and  the  trade 
with  Ghreat  Britain  from  H  to  5i  millions.    And  here  I  should  say 
that  while  Lower  Burma  has  thus  increased  enormously  in  wealth 
and  population,  the  population  of  Upper  Burma  has  probably  re- 
mained stationary  or  diminished  since  the  war  of  1852.    Colonel 
Yule,  in  1855,  estimated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  King's  ter- 
ritory did  not  exceed  8,600,000  at  the  outside,  and  probably  not 
3,000,000.     Considering   the  quantity  of  land  which  has  gone 
out  of   cultivation  owing  to  the   large    immigration  to  Lower 
Burma,  and  to  the  inroads  of  wild  tribes  of  Ehyens  and  Eachyens, 
I  doubt  whether  the  population  of  Upper  Burma  and  its  dependencies 
now  reaches  that  figure.    The  population  of  the  new  united  pro- 
vince is  therefore,  at  this  moment,  probably  not  more  than  seven 
milUons. 

Now,  looking  to  the  fature,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  from  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  only  the  population  of  the  larger  new 
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proyince,  as  a  whole,  will  inorease  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
rapid  increase  in  Lower  Borma  has  in  the  past  been  largely  owing 
to  the  immigration  from  Upper  Burma.  The  King's  snbjects, 
oppressed  with  exaotions  of  every  kind,  have  since  the  annexation 
of  Pega  been  coming  every  year  in  increasing  numbers  to  seek  work, 
especially  at  harvest  time,  in  the  more  fertile  and  richer  regions  of 
the  delta.  Many,  no  donbt,  retorned  when  the  harvest  work  was 
over,  but  many  stayed  to  settle  in  a  country  where  they  were  sure 
not  only  of  earning  more,  but  of  keeping  what  they  earned.  Now 
that  Upper  Burma  has  been  thrown  into  the  old  province  it  is 
clear  that  for  the  population  to  increase  in  the  ratio  which  it 
could  afford  to  take — ^for,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
culturable  land  is  actually  cultivated — there  must  be  immigration 
on  a  large  scale  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Burma  itself.  The  most 
crying  want  of  the  country  is  labour,  which  is  at  present  at  least 
four  times  as  dear  as  in  India.  And  the  need  is  all  the  more 
urgent  in  that  the  Burman,  though  capable  of  vigorous  action  after 
a  spasmodic  fashion,  is  on  the  whole  indolent  and  pleasure-loving. 
He  will  leave  work  for  a  week  to  watch  a  play — ^he  is  passionately 
fond  of  the  drama,  and  makes  a  good  actor — and  he  does  his  best, 
with  much  success,  to  turn  his  life  into  a  perpetual  picnic.  Eventu- 
ally, therefore  he  is  bound  to  go  to  the  wall  before  the  more  indus- 
trious Chinese,  Shans,  and  Indians.  To  what  quarter  are  we  to  look 
for  an  increased  supply  of  labour  ?  Very  large  numbers  of  labourers 
come  to  the  Burma  ports  from  the  Coromandel  Coast,  but  as  a  rule 
they  confine  themselves  to  coolie  work  in  the  towns,  especially  during 
the  rice  season,  and  soon  return  with  their  savings  to  India.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  Bengal  peasants,  who  go  in  great  numbers 
to  distant  Mauritius  and.Demerara,  expatriating  themselves  for 
years,  have  never  shown  any  inclination  to  settle  in  Burma,  which 
is  so  near,  and  where  the  Government  has  offered  them  what  seem 
good  terms.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  attempt  to  attract 
immigrants  from  Bengal  has  not  been  well  managed.  The  Shan 
makes  an  excellent  cultivator,  being  patient,  industrious,  and 
peaceable.  Our  Qovemment  has  done  its  best  to  attract  Shan 
inunigration,  and  with  some  success,  but  there  is  not  at  present 
much  surplus  population  to  draw  upon  either  in  the  Shan  States 
or  in  Yunan.  Of  border  tribes,  such  as  the  Eachyens  or  Singpos, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  immigration.  Under  a  good 
government  tiiey  may  leave  their  mountains  and  settle  on  the  richer 
plains,  and  the  experience  of  Assam  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
they  will  be,  by  and  by,  valuable  settlers.    They  certainly  are  a 
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Yigorons  race,  for  they  have  been  gradually  closing  in  on  the  Shans 
and  Bormans.  But  any  such  movement  will  take  time,  and  it  will 
not  help  to  populate  Lower  Burma.  So  we  must  look  further  afield 
for  help  for  Lower  Burma  especially,  and  if  the  objections  mentioned 
below  are  not  too  serious,  our  best  hope  would  be  the  teeming 
regions  of  Southern  China.  Thence  have  poured  forth  the 
thousands  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  to  Australia,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  who  have  populated  the  Straits,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Siam,  where  there  are  said  to  be  a  million  Chinese 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations.  In  Burma  there  are  indeed  a 
certain  number  of  Chinamen,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
ail  of  the  artisan  or  mercantile  class.  Tet  the  country  in  its 
climate  and  other  conditions  is  excellently  suited  to  them.  The 
religion  is  the  same,  and  the  Burmese  like  them :  a  Burma  woman 
prefers  a  Chinaman  as  a  husband  to  a  man  of  her  own  people. 
The  soil  teems  with  wealth,  land  can  be  had  on  the  easiest  terms, 
yet  they  come  not.  There  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  some  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  our  authorities  to  any  large  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. This  hesitation  has  probably  been  due  to  a  fear  of  the  secret 
Bocieties,  and  undoubtedly  they  have,  in  past  times,  given  trouble 
both  in  Rangoon  and  Singapore.  But  of  late  years  the  guilds  of 
Long  Coats  and  Short  Coats  have  apparently  found  some  moduB 
Vivendi^  and  &otion  fights  have  been  rare.  Now,  however,  that 
China  has  become  our  immediate  neighbour,  there  may  not  un- 
reasonably exist  some  apprehension  as  to  the  political  consequences 
of  a  large  Chinese  inmiigration.  If  this  prove  an  insuperable 
objection,  let  us  hope  that  Oovemment — and  if  need  be,  let  us 
press  it — ^will  once  more  endeavour  to  secure  a  large  immigration 
from  India.  That  it  can  be  attracted,  there  is  as  little  doubt  as 
that  immigration  of  some  kind  on  a  comprehensive  scale  is  essential. 
Without  it  we  need  not  expect  to  see  the  population  and  labour 
power  of  the  united  province  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  we 
have  seen  the  part  hitherto  under  British  rule  do  in  the  past. 

Trade,  which,  owing  partly  to  the  wretched  state  of  Upper  Burma, 
for  some  years  has  been  stationary,  if  not  declining  somewhat,  may 
mdeed  be  expected  to  increase  somewhat  even  without  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  population.  For  in  Upper  Burma  the 
removal  of  duties,  the  cessation  of  extortion,  and  the  security  of 
life  and  property  generally,  will  certainly  bring  about  a  greater 
production  and  consumption  per  individual,  though  the  rate  of 
increase  may  not  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  old  British  province.  But 
to  bring  about  a  great  increase  there  must  be  inmiigration  of  labour. 
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Another  want  as  urgent  as  labour  is  improved  land  communioa- 
tion.  Before  the  British  took  Lower  Burma,  which  is  lai^er  than 
Great  Britain,  there  was  not  a  mile  of  made  road,  and  that  is  &e 
present  condition  of  Upper  Burma,  which  is  one-fourth  larger  than 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  country  of  which  the  most  productiye 
portion  is  for  many  months  under  water,  it  will  be  seen  how 
pressing  is  the  need  for  good  roads.  Five  years  ago  there  were  in 
British  Burma  only  l^OOO  miles  of  road  and  168  of  railway.  The 
difficulty  is  of  course  want  of  money,  but  considering  that  Burma 
hands  over  to  the  Government  of  India  about  a  million  sterling 
annually,  a  larger  surplus  than  any  other  province  returns,  it 
appears  hard  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  a  larger  sum 
than  is  allowed  it  for  the  development  of  its  resources.  The 
present  policy  is  certainly  short-sighted,  and  so  irritated  is  the 
mercantile  community,  that  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  the 
separation  of  Burma  from  India — indeed  there  is  little  in  common 
between  them, — so  that  Burma  might  be  able  to  spend  its  means 
within  its  own  borders.  The  merchants  point  with  some  force  to 
the  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Straits  Settlement  since  its  separation 
from  India. 

Of  late,  however,  a  rather  greater  financial  latitude  has  beoi 
allowed  to  Burma,  and  in  the  past  few  years  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  new  roads ;  and  168  additional  miles  of 
railway  were  opened  last  year.  But  there  is  still  a  crying  want  of 
land  communication.  The  results  of  what  has  been  done  are  most 
encouraging.  There  has  been  year  by  year,  as  conmiunicaiions 
were  opened,  a  great  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  and  the 
railways  are  paying  extremely  well.  The  last  opened  line,  that  up 
the  Sittang  valley  to  Tounghoo,  will  be  especially  effective  in 
opening  up  the  country,  for  hitherto  communication  in  this  region 
has  been  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  river  not  being  navigable 
by  steamers,  while  the  older  line,  that  to  Prome,  competed  to  a 
certain  extent  with  an  excellent  steamer  service  working  at 
moderate  rates  on  the  IrawadL  Yet  even  that  case  forms  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  additional  communications 
rarely  injure  the  existing  ones.  For  not  only  has  the  Prome 
railway  increased  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  earned  a 
large  interest,  but  the  steamer  traffic  has  also  grown.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Tounghoo  line  wUl  effect  an  immense  saving  in  the  cost 
of  transport.  Previously  the  journey  to  Tounghoo,  about  80O 
miles  by  boat,  took  a  passenger  something  like  a  fortnight,  at  a  cost 
of  about  JSIO.    Now  the  journey  is  done  in  twelve  hours,  at  a  cost 
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of  about  ten  shillings.    Similarly,  the  freight  per  ton  is  reduced 
from  about  £3  to  lOs. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  Upper  Burma,  where  absolutely  no 
roads  exist,  it  will  be  an  early  duty  of  Goyemment  to  improve  the 
communications.  The  railway  will  of  course  be  extended  from 
Tounghoo  to  Mandalay,  either  via  Myingyan,  or  with  a  branch  to 
that  place,  which  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  richest  cotton  and  wheat 
district  in  Upper  Burma,  which  the  railway  will  no  doubt  develop 
greatly.  This  line  would  open  up  quite  a  new  country.  The  rapid 
development  of  trade  after  the  Irawadi  Flotilla  Company  began  to 
famish  a  ready  means  of  transport  at  moderate  rates,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  better  communications.  Burma  is  greatly 
indebted  to  that  enterprising  Company.  Mr.  Lepper,  and  others 
interested  in  Assam,  are  anxious  that  the  line  should  be  continued 
through  Bhamo  into  that  province,  their  idea  being  that  Assam 
would  benefit  greatly  by  being  brought  nearer  to  China,  so  as  to 
secure  Chinese  immigration.  This  connection  is,  however,  hardly 
likely  to  be  made  at  once,  though  if  Burma  is  ever  connected  by 
rail  with  India  it  may  be  by  this  route.  The  Bangoon  people  will, 
however,  certainly  prefer  the  more  direct  route  vid  Prome,  the  Aeng 
Pass,  and  Akyab. 

Apart  from  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  Assam,  an  extension  of 
the  railway  from  Mandalay  to  Bhamo,  unless  as  a  military  necessity, 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended  at  this  moment.  The  country  is 
difficult  jungle  and  mountain,  with  a  very  small  population,  so  that 
in  the  meantime  there  would  be  little  trade  except  the  through 
traffic  to  China.  At  present  the  steamer  service  to  Bhamo  appears 
adequate  to  the  traffic.  A  line  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Eyendwin, 
which  is  not  practically  navigable,  would  open  up  a  region  at 
present  isolated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  constructing  the 
Tounghoo-Mandalay  line.  Proposals  from  private  syndicates  are 
believed  to  have  already  been  before  Government,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  not  prepared  to  give  the  guarantee  without  which  capital  is 
reluctant  to  come  forward.  If  this  be  so,  Government  should  at 
once  itself  take  the  construction  in  hand. 

And  here  we  may  properly  consider  to  what  extent  the  annexation 
of  Upper  Burma  is  likely  to  increase  the  trade  with  China,  with  the 
Shans— nominally  dependent  on  the  king  of  Burma,  but  over  whom 
he  had  lost  control — and  with  the  border  tribes,  such  as  the 
Eaohyens,  over  some  of  whom  he  had  also  a  nominal  sovereignty. 
There  can,  I  think,  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  trade  with 
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all  these  will  increase  very  considerably  with  the  improyement  of 
communications,  the  removal  of  excessive  duties  (for  all  goods  in 
the  King's  time  paid  heavy  duties  both  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
country,  besides  brokerage  and  various  other  exactions,  perhaps  1& 
or  20  per  cent,  in  all),  and  the  security  of  the  country  itself  and  of 
the  frontier.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  route  from  Bhamo  to  Yunan, 
which  has  been  practically  closed  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Bhamo  district  itself,  and  to  the  extortionate  exactions  of  the 
border  tribes,  will  be  reopened,  and  that  the  trade  over  it  will 
be. greatly  larger  than  ever  it  was.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
beware  of  over- estimating,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  do» 
the  possibilities  of  increase  of  trade  with  this  part  of  China. 
Szechuen,  the  most  fertUe  province  of  the  south-west,  is  a  long  way 
off,  and  must,  I  think,  always  send  its  produce  towards  the  east ; 
while  Yunan,  though  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  fairly  productive 
otherwise,  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  and  besides  is  still 
suffering  from  the  exhaustion  and  depopulation  consequent  on  the 
long  Panthay  wars. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  a  railway  is  ever  to  be  constructed 
to  Yunan,  the  route  vid  Bhamo  is  the  best. 

If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  a  number  of  great  rivers 
flow  close  together  in  parallel  valleys  at  right  angles  to  that  route. 
Within  a  few  hundred  miles  you  pass  the  Irawadi,  the  Salween^ 
there  called  Lookiang,  the  Mehkong  or  Cambodia,  there  called 
Lantsankiang,  and  the  Einsha-  or  Yangtse-Eiang.  The  valleys  are 
deep  gorges,  and  the  mountains  between  are  lofby  and  rugged,  se 
that  railway  construction  would  be  costly  in  the  extreme.  There 
is  more  hope  of  approaching  China  at  a  reasonable  cost  by  Colqa- 
houn  and  Hallett's  route,  which  for  a  long  distance  passes 
through  an  easy  and  fertile  country  which  is  at  present  entirely  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  which  would  in  time  furnish  local  traffic 
throughout  all  its  length.  There  already  exists  a  through  traffic 
this  way  between  Yunan  and  Moulmein.  I  myself  travelled  over 
one  part  of  the  route  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Hallett — ^my 
journey  extended  as  far  as  Zimme  or  Eiang  Mai — and  from  what 
I  saw  and  heard,  I  formed  a  good  opinion  of  its  prospects.  This 
route,  moreover,  presents  the  great  political  advantage  of  linking 
the  Siamese  states  with  the  Burmese  system  of  railways. 

As  regards  the  Shan  States,  the  line  from  Tounghoo  to  Mandalay^ 
which  will  skirt  a  great  number  of  them,  must  greatly  facilitate 
intercourse — and  the  Shans  are  essentially  a  trading  race — ^but  to 
what  extent  the  trade  will  increase  must  greatly  depend  on  whether 
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the  GoTemment  of  India  intends  to  assert  its  succession  to  the  King 
of  Banna's  suzerainty.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  on  what 
ground  the  Chinese  make  a  claim  for  the  cession  of  territory  in 
Burma.  The  only  relation  they  are  able  to  prove  is  the  exchange 
of  decennial  presents,  a  ceremony  which  there  is  no  reason  to  inter- 
pret as  implying  subjection  in  any  sense.  The  custom  of  inter- 
changing presents  is  universal  in  the  East,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
be  taken  to  signify  at  most  a  kind  of  courteous  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  of  China  is  the  great  swell  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  no  trace,  if  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  is  to  be  trusted,  of  any 
exercise  by  China  for  the  last  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  Burma.  Eublai  Khan  overrun  the  Upper  Irawadi 
▼alley  in  1284,  and  seems  thereafter  to  have  been  appealed  to  for  a 
while  as  titular  suzerain.  Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty  in  quick 
succession  in  Burma,  and  the  claim  of  suzerainty  having  fedlen  into 
abeyance,  the  new  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  about  1440,  made 
several  attempts  to  enforce  the  claim,  but  its  armies  were  defeated. 
Nothing  more  is  recorded  till  the  middle  of  last  century,  when» 
xmsunderstandings  having  arisen  regarding  the  treatment  of  Chinese 
traders  in  some  of  the  Burmese  Shan  States,  four  invasions  were 
made  by  Chinese  armies  during  the  years  1765  to  1769.  Though 
Father  Sangermano  says  her  object  was  to  exact  tribute,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  China  put  forward  on  this  occasion 
any  claim  of  sovereignty,  and  at  all  events  she  certainly  did  not 
make  it  good.  Her  armies  were  one  and  all  defeated,  and 
the  last,  but  for  the  moderation  of  the  Burmese  general,  might 
have  been  exterminated.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  perpetuate  the  quarrel  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  he  wisely 
decided  to  let  the  invading  army  withdraw  on  the  Chinese  signing 
••  a  contract  of  settlement."  This  document  stated  that  peace  and 
friendship  were  to  be  established  as  of  old  between  the  two  great 
countries,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  road,  or  commerce,  was  to 
be  open  as  before.  Presents  were  exchanged,  and,  in  accordance 
with  former  custom,  it  was  agreed  that  letters  of  Mendship  were  to 
be  sent  eveiy  ten  years  from  one  sovereign  to  the  other.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  have  lasted  without  further  question  till  the 
present  day.  China's  recent  successes  over  Bussia  and  France  have 
evidently  made  her  confident,  and  however  unsubstantial  her 
claims  over  Burma  may  be,  it  is  clearly  for  our  advantage  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  her.  Various  methods  of  satisfying 
her  desire  for  an  extension  of  territory  have  been  suggested. 
Though  the  expedition  of   Mr.  Pilcher   over   the  Natteik  Pass 
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appears  to  warrant  a  different  oonclnsion,  it  has  been  gathered 
from  what  Lord  Ddfferin  said  at  Bangoon  that  this  is  not 
intended,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Ohina's  claim  to  suze- 
rainty oyer  Burma  should  be  compromised  bj  a  gift  of  the  Bhan 
States.  This  would  be  a  bargain  considerably  in  fi&your  of  China, 
for  it  would  gain  a  numerous,  industrious,  and  peaceable  popula- 
tion, inhabiting  a  salubrious  and  productive  region,  which  is, 
besides,  the  richest  in  mineral  wealth  of  the  possessions  of  the  King 
of  Burma.  I  should  have  thought  that  China  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  Burma's  possessions  to  the  east  of  the  Mehkong,  or, 
at  most,  by  the  abandonment  to  her  of  such  of  the  Bhan  Btates  as 
paid  tribute  both  to  her  and  the  King  of  Burma — a  very  solid 
exchange  for  the  vague  claim  alleged.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Bhamo  and  the  Upper  Irawadi  Valley  will  be  retained.  To 
abandon  them  would  be  to  lose  your  ring  fence,  and  cut  yourself 
off  from  Assam,  besides  exchanging  a  good  frontier  for  a  bad  one. 

And  here,  as  the  circumstances  which  were  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  war  appear  to  be  little  understood,  I,  who  have  good 
reason  to  know  the  facts,  should  perhaps  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Indian  Government  had  no 
right  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  a  private  company,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  that  the  dispute  of  the  King  with  the  Company 
had  been  going  on  for  many  months,  without  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment being  asked  to  interfere.  The  dispute  would  have  been  settled 
without  any  interference  had  not  M.  Haas,  the  French  consul,  pro- 
posed to  take  the  forests.  A  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  French 
emboldened  the  King  to  become  more  impracticable  than  ever,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  assistance  of  the  Gt>vemment  of  India  was 
asked.  It  was  impossible  for  that  Government  to  permit  the  French 
to  acquire  the  preponderating  interest  in  the  country  which  the 
possession  of  this  and  many  other  concessions  actually  granted 
would  certainly  have  given. 

As  annexation  has  apparently  now  been  decided  upon,  there  is  not 
much  use  in  discussing  the  arguments  pro  and  eon.  But  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  people  of  the  country  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  far  better  off  in  a  material  point  of  view  under  the 
direct  administration  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  is  shown  by 
the  prosperity  of  British  Burma.  But  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  sentiment  of  nationality,  which  a  protectorate  would  have 
allowed  to  continue,  is  not  so  entirely  absent  in  the  native  races  as 
most  Anglo-Indians  would  have  us  believe.    I  remember  this  being 
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pithfly  expressed  by  a  highly  mtelligent  Brifcish-Barmese  subject, 
ihe  manager  of  one  of  onr  forests,  who  had  flourished  all  his  life 
under  English  rule.  Asked  by  me  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he 
replied,  "  Englis  Government  Burma  man  make  plenty  money, 
but  no  like  no  King  of  Burma,"  intending  thereby  to  express  that 
while  the  Burman-British  subject  knew  that  his  prosperity 
was  due  to  British  rule,  he  would  feel  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  Burmese  monarchy  meant  the  blotting  out  of  the  nation's 
separate  existence.  There  was,  therefore,  some  force  in  the 
argument  pressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night, 
though  it  was  probably  overstated  as  regards  the  religious 
aspect.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  contrast  of  native 
and  British  rule  side  by  side  tends  to  bring  into  clearer  relief 
to  its  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  latter.  Again,  it  might  be  urged 
against  annexation,  "  Why  destroy  an  existing  organisation,  when, 
in  India^  you  are  nowadays  so  anxious  to  introduce  self-govern- 
ment ?  "  The  annexationist  would  retort :  **  The  existing  organisa- 
tion is  too  corrupt  for  even  the  strong  hand  of  a  Besident  backed  by 
troops  to  guide  things  as  they  should  go."  But  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  Might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  cost  of  some  ill- 
government,  to  leave  room  for  pride  of  race  and  self-reliance? 
Whatever  the  material  result,  it  is  impossible  to  see,  without 
regret,  a  race  which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  among  the 
Empires  of  the  East  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass  of  conquered 
races,  and  reduced  to  the  same  monotonous  level  of  silence  and 
subjection. 

Certainly,  a  whole  crop  of  difficult  questions,  such  as  this  claim 
of  China,  the  position  of  the  Shan  States,  and  the  control  of  the 
wild  frontier  tribes,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  protectorate.  And 
there  would  have  been  much  less  immediate  burden  on  the  revenue 
of  Burma,  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  control  of  the 
frontier  tribes  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  have  given  more 
prominence  to  the  reasons  against  annexation  because  you  are 
likely  to  have  heard  more  of  the  other  side  of  the  question.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  the  arguments  appear,  on  the  whole,  very  evenly 
balanced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Indian  Government  weighed 
them  well  before  coming  to  a  decision. 

And  now  it  will  be  seen  that  Burma,  while  its  climate  is 
not  such  as  to  permit  its  becoming,  any  more  than  India  proper, 
a  permanent  home  for  Europeans,  ofiers  a  fine  field  for  English 
enterprise  and  capital.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  it  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  be  in  the  future,  the  richest  and  most  progressive 
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province  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  latest  addition  to  it,  though 
not,  perhaps,  for  some  little  time  self-supporting,  will  eventually 
prove  a  source  not  only  of  increased  trade  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
enlarged  province  itself,  but  the  channel  of  approach  to  important 
markets  beyond  its  own  borders.  Let  us  hope  that  the  best  will  be 
done  to  develop  its  great  capabilities,  both  internal  and  external. 
There  has  been  reason  in  the  past  to  complain  of  the  sluggishness  ia 
both  respects  of  the  Government  of  India.  Even  now,  after  the 
marvellous  results  of  the  opening  of  such  few  railways  as  there  are 
in  India,  Government  seems  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  loan  or 
guarantee  for  railway  construction  differs  in  any  way  from  a  loan 
contracted  to  make  a  useless  war.  On  the  pretext  of  economy  its 
procedure  often  entails  the  extreme  of  wastefulness.  When  to  make 
a  work  such  as  a  through  line  pay  any  return,  speedy  completion  is 
essential,  it  will  gradually  dole  out  funds,  so  that  what  might  be 
finished  in  three  years  takes  ten.  This  was  actually  the  case  with 
the  Bajputana  line,  which  has  proved  so  profitable  and  so  beneficial 
to  the  country.  In  the  teeth  of  constant  remonstrances  from  the 
people  of  Bombay,  Government  dilly-dallied  over  the  work  for  more 
than  ten  years.  In  America  it  would  have  been  made  in  as  many 
montha 

And  as  regards  external  development,  while  foreign  govern- 
ments have  sent  out  exploring  expeditions  into  every  region,  what 
has  either  the  Home  Government  or  the  Government  of  India  done? 
The  Government  of  India  was  not  always  so  supine.  The  old  East 
India  Company  pushed  out  explorers  in  every  direction.  Take  the 
case  of  Burma,  for  instance.  In  the  early  years,  during  and  after 
the  first  war,  when  Pegu  was  still  the  king's,  many  journeys  were 
made  in  Upper  Burma  and  into  the  Shan  States.  Between  1824 
and  1887,  Bedingfield,  Grant,  Montmorency,  Hannay,  Wilcox,  Bay. 
field,  Griffith,  Pemberton,  Bichardson,  and  Maoleod  made  repeated 
explorations  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  then  has  since  been  little  increased.  From  1835,  when 
Captain  Macleod  was  there,  no  one  travelled  in  the  Eyendwin  region 
till  I  walked  through  it  in  1881,  after  an  interval  of  forty-six  years, 
and  some  of  the  places  in  the  Shan  States  visited  by  the  same  officer 
in  1887  have  not  been  seen  by  any  Englishman  since.  The 
important  expedition  of  Colquhoun  and  Hallett  was  supported 
only  by  private  subscription.  It  is  discreditable  that  during  all 
these  years  so  Httle  should  have  been  done  by  Government  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  these  regions,  in  which  it  is  furly  easy  and 
safe  to  travel.    The  only  exception  is  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
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Sladen  into  Ynnan.  The  reason  alleged  for  the  extreme  oantion  ot 
GoTernment  in  these  matters  is  a  supposed  fear  of  exciting  the 
jealoasy  of  the  French  and  Ohinese.  It  is  certain  that  the  French, 
for  their  part,  do  not  evince  the  same  dread  of  exciting  onr  suscepti- 
bilities, for  they  have  of  late  years  sent  numerous  explorers  into 
these  very  regions.  One  officer  of  marine,  M.  Neis,  I  myself  met  at 
Kiang  Mai  on  his  return  from  an  extended  surveying  expedition. 
And  to  judge  from  M.  de  Lanessan's  late  report,  the  French  do  not 
even  care  to  conceal  that  their  object  is  to  absorb  Siam  itself  and 
the  whole  Mehkong  valley,  with  or  without  pretext.  And  contrast 
the  supineness  of  our  Government  with  the  enterprise  of  the 
Bussians,  as  evidenced  by  the  daring  journeys  of  Prejevalsky,  against 
which  we  have  to  show  only  the  journeys  of  the  Pundit,  whose 
name  even  it  is  not  lawful  to  whisper.  Happily,  there  are  signs  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  shaking  off  its  lethargy.  The  recent 
mission  to  Pekin,  with  a  view  of  opening  up  Tibet,  is  an  augury  of 
better  things.  The  Ghambers  of  Oommerce  have  lately  been 
memorialising  Lord  Rosebery  to  push  the  interests  of  British  trade, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  practical  suggestion.  They 
could  not  do  better  than  urge  him  and  Lord  Eimberley  to  fit  out 
explormg  expeditions ;  and  may  I  hope  that,  if  the  suggestion  is 
made,  it  will  have  the  influential  support  of  this  Institute  ? 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Ghablss  H.  Lsppeb  :  I  was  only  asked  to  speak  on  arriving 
in  the  room  to-night,  and  if  my  thoughts  at  so  short  a  notice  do 
not  arrange  thelmselves  in  the  order  due  to  such  an  important 
subject,  I  trust  that  you  will  forgive  me.  Having  had  many  years' 
residence  on  the  frontier,  I  can  speak  with  some  experience  with 
regard  to  the  very  interesting  paper  to  which  we  have  listened,  and 
I  wish  to  bear  Mr.  Bryce  out  in  nearly  everything  he  has  said. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Abbe  Desgodius  on  an  expedition  of  my  own  in  the  direction  of 
this  territory  (pointing  to  the  map),  which  I  named  "neutral 
ground,"  and  from  him,  during  a  fortnight's  cruise  in  canoes,  I 
gathered  an  immense  amount  of  information  as  to  the  valuable 
mineral  resources  of  this  tract.  The  Abbe  Desgodius  resided 
twenty-five  years  on  the  frontier  as  a  missionary.  From  him  I 
gathered  that  the  gold-bearing  tract  extends  further  north  than 
latitude  80  degs.  N.  The  Chinese  do  not  allow  the  gold  to  be 
mined,  as  they  are  afraid  of  the  bad  characters  gold  mining  would 
attract    So  the  people  actually  build  temporary  houses  at  places 
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where  they  expect  to  find  gold.  Then  they  dig  in  the  cellars,  and 
from  the  stnfif  they  excavate  they  pan  the  gold.  Then  they  fill  np 
the  hole,  and  leave  the  house.  He  told  me  that  in  the  district 
near  the  Salween  River  the  inhabitants,  called  Lissus,  use  gold  as 
the  only  medium  of  exchange.  They  work  it  in  a  most  crude  way. 
To  bring  the  tract  a  little  lower,  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a 
manuscript  report  of  Major  Badgely,  who  says  that  in  the  small 
tributary  streams  of  the  Eyendwin  he  found  the  people  collecting 
gold-dust  by  spreading  skins  in  the  water,  taking  them  out  the 
next  morning,  hanging  them  up  to  dry,  and  then  beating  out  the 
gold-dust.  What  astonished  him  most  was  that  they  threw  back 
the  larger  pieces,  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason,  they  said, 
"  If  we  take  out  the  fathers  and  mothers,  how  shall  we  get  the 
little  ones  9  "  That  illustrates  their  primitive  method  of  collecting 
gold.  Lest  some  of  the  ladies  present  may  have  lost  conceit  in 
their  sapphire  jewellery,  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  Mr.  Bryoe 
referred  to  the  coirundum,  which  is  the  technical  name,  the  sapphire 
itself  being  usually  understood  as  the  jewel. 

Mr.  Bbtge  :  No  ;  I  meant  the  sapphire. 

Mr.  Lbppbb  :  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  "  under  a  good  Government 
the  border  tribes  may  leave  the  mountains  and  settle  on  the  richer 
plains,  and  the  experience  of  Assam  seems  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  will  be  by  and  by  valuable  settlers."  I  can  vouch  for 
that  part,  if  we  may  take  what  has  already  occurred  as  a  predeoent» 
because  we  have  seen  them  settle  on  the  frontier  near  Makum. 
They  are  capital  cultivators — quiet,  docile  people,  and  very  loyal. 
We  had  some  httle  trouble  at  one  time  with  the  Arbor  tribes,  and 
our  Singpho  subjects,  whom  we  had  allowed  to  form  a  so-called 
<<  militia,*'  spontaneously  volunteered  their  services  against  the 
Arbors,  offering  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  Queen  against  her  enemies.  As  a  race  they  are  very  interesting, 
and  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  their  folklore  and  legends,  which, 
however,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Going  back  to  the  Shan 
question,  I  may  add  to  what  Mr.  Bryce  has  said,  that  about  200 
years  ago  these  Shans  were  a  very  important  people,  and  owned 
the  whole  of  Assam.  They  were  driven  out  of  Assam  by  the 
Burmese,  who  came  in  by  the  Makum  route,  and  later  on  the 
Burmese  were  driven  out  by  us.  Mr.  Bryce  did  well  to  protest 
against  the  handing  over  of  Bhamo  to  the  Chinese,  but  I  must  join 
issue  with  him  in  regard  to  my  route.  My  proposal  was  much 
more  modest  than  that  with  whidi  Mr.  Bryce  credits  me.  I  never 
had  any  intention  of  advocating  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
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Bhamo  io  China.  My  scheme  was  this.  Upper  Burma  belonged 
to  King  TheebaiL  The  Chinese  used  to  trade  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  Maing-na,  being  afraid  to  go  any  farther  becanse  of  the 
tigers.  They  are  very  timid  in  a  forest,  bat  not  otherwise.  I 
merely  wished  to  reopen  the  old  route  between  Makom  and  the 
Irawadi,  which  has  been  allowed,  since  the  British  Government — 
more  shame  to  it — ^took  possession  of  Assam,  to  close  itself  by  the 
OTergrowth  of  jungle.  In  former  days  it  was  an  excellent  road, 
orer  which  armies  marched,  and  I  wished  to  see  it  reopened  in  order 
that  the  Chinese  might  trade  with  us :  and  I  at  the  same  time 
advocated  the  railway  which  is  now  in  existence  between  Dibrugarh 
and  Makum.  I  knew  that  if  we  had  that  railway  we  should  literally 
have  steam  communication  all  the  way  from  England  to  our  frontier 
nearest  to  China ;  and,  with  this  detail  of  a  road  open  between 
Makum  and  the  Irawadi — less  than  150  miles  in  length — ^the 
Chinese  would  soon  have  found  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Man- 
chester represented  at  their  very  doors,  and  would  have  come  to 
us,  instead  of  our  having  to  go  to  them.  By  this  means  we  should 
have  avoided  all  trade  treaties  with  China,  and  should,  moreover, 
have  had  no  trouble  in  crossing  their  frontier,  or  worry  about 
tarifiEs.  Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out  that  aRhough  he  personally 
would  wish  to  give  the  Shan  tract,  east  of  the  Mehkong,  to  China, 
Lord  Dufferin  appears  to  be  willing  to  give  them  the  larger  tract  of 
country  east  of  the  Salween  River,  through  which  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
route  passes. 

Mr.  Bbtce  :  I  do  not  want  to  give  anything  to  China. 

Mr.  LsppEB  :  Mr.  Bryce  advocated  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Mr. 
Bryce  also  advocated  Mr.  Colquhoun's  route,  but  said  there  was 
difficulty  in  opening  the  short  line  between  Tounghoo  and  Mandalay 
without  a  Government  guarantee.  How  much  more  difficulty  must 
be  expected  in  obtaining  capital  for  the  construction  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn's costly  line.  I  wish  to  see  a  road,  or  railway  perhaps  later 
on,  made  only  through  British  territory.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  railway, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  go  through  a  no-man's-land,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  long  line,  costing  a  very  large  sutu  of  money — ^to  tap  a 
country  which  Mr.  Bryce  says  is  sparsely  inhabited,  and  to  reach  a 
point  to  which  I  am  already  very  close,  without  the  construction  of 
any  railway  whatsoever.  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  which 
the  King  of  Burma  imposed,  there  was  a  trade ;  and  if  there  could 
be  a  trade  under  those  adverse  conditions,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  good  trade  would  grow  in  time  if  we  possessed  Bhamo, 
and  if  we  were  to  offer  facilities  for  trade.    It  is  a  tremendous 
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distance  to  travel  by  way  of  the  Yang-tse-Eiang  to  England  from 
Ssn-Ohuan,  if  that  trade  is  to  travel  eastwards  as  suggested ;  bat» 
apart  from  this,  the  country  round  Bhamo  is  most  important  to  us 
if  we  are  to  have  a  strategic  railway  from  Assam  to  Burma, 
because  here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  only  valleys  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  connection  between  the  Indian  and  the  Burmese 
railway  systems.  If  we  were  to  give  up  Bhamo,  we  should, 
moreover,  have  no  right  to  interfere  north  of  that  place,  and  should 
lose,  so  fjEbr  as  minerals  are  concerned,  the  richest  part  of  Upper 
Burma. 

General  Lowbt,  C.B.  :  Never  having  served  in  Burma,  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  information  about  that  province,  and 
especially  about  the  portion  of  it  just  annexed,  put  before  us  this 
evening.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  whom  I  am  glad  to  recognise  a  brother  of 
one  so  long  eminent  in  literature,  and  now  so  rising  a  statesman, 
comes  of  a  family  of  men  of  large  heart,  mind,  and  views,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  such  qualities  have  not  been  lacking 
in  the  paper  given  us  this  evening.  It  was  as  clear  as  exhaustive 
and  able,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  fail  to  prove  a  very  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  records  of  this  Institute,  and  it  will  be — I  venture 
to  say— of  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  the  Government  and 
country.  Mr.  Bryce*s  remarks  on  Burma's  relationship  to  China,  and 
the  latter  country*s  somewhat  hazy  claims  in  connection — ^remarks 
evidently  founded  on  intimate  and  considerable  experience — ^must 
indeed  be  specially  valuable  at  the  present  time.  The  paper  has 
told  us  with  carefol  particularity  how  varied  and  how  great  are  the 
resources  and  productiveness  of  our  new  territory,  and  how  much 
they  seem  to  demand  development  at  our  hands.  What  with  its 
great  river,  navigable  for  steamers  for  900  miles,  and  other  great 
watercourses,  fertilsing  its  soil  in  all  directions,  its  splendid  timber, 
and  its  mineral  wealth,  it  must,  I  think,  have  come  very  home  to 
all  of  us,  as  we  listened,  how  great  should  be  the  future  of  the 
country  described.  May  it  be  ours  so  to  govern  that  its  people  may 
bless  our  rule,  and  ruled  and  rulers  be  alike  benefited.  It  is  surely 
of  happy  augury  that  the  work  of  government  commences  under  the 
administration  of  such  a  statesman  as  the  present  Viceroy  of  India. 
That  portion  of  Burma  recently  annexed  seems  to  stand  as  much  in 
need  of  immigration  on  a  large  scale  as  we  do  of  a  well-organised 
system  of  emigration — or  rather  of  colonisation — ^here  in  the  Mother 
Land.  May  both  be  early  and  wisely  undertaken  and  speedily 
prospered.  I  desire  to  convey  my  humble  but  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  service  done  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  in  particular 
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and  fhe  oonntry  in  general  by  the  timely  and  excellent  address  Mr. 
Bzyce  has  giyen  us.  I  do  so  with  the  more  pleasure  that  I  can 
never  cease  to  feel  indebted  to  the  name  and  family  from  which  he 
comes. 

The  Ohaisxan  :  I  have  to  add  nothing  more  than  to  ask  you  for 
leaye  to  give  our  best  thanks — which  I  am  sure  will  be  most 
cordially  offered — ^to  Mr.  Bryoe  for  his  extremely  interesting  and 
useful  paper,  and  for  the  valuable  information  he  has  been  able  to 
^Te  us. 

Mr.  Bbtoe  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  have  responded  to  the  proposal  which  his  Grace  has  made 
to  you.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  offered  in  the 
discussion,  I  have  to  thank  General  Lowry  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  me,  and  Mr.  Lepper  for  his  criticisms  on 
my  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  is  really  any  great  difference 
between  Mr.  Lepper  and  myself  with  regard  to  the  railway,  because 
he  apparently  does  not  want  to  make  a  railway  into  Ohma  itself, 
bnt  only  a  railway  to  the  borders  of  it,  and  I  think  the  making  of 
that  railway  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to  make  a 
raQway  into  China  the  best  route  is  that  of  Messrs.  Golquhoun  and 
HaUett.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  latter  route  is  entirely  free 
tram  diflSculties.  There  are  a  great  number  of  preliminary  con- 
ditions to  be  settled  before  any  line  can  be  thought  of,  but  if  a  line 
is  goiog  to  be  made  to  tap  the  trade  of  China  I  think  their  route 
holds  out  greater  jmbability  of  success  than  the  route  vid  Bhamo. 
As  regards  the  trade  of  Bsu-Ohuan,  Mr.  Lepper  implied  that  some  of 
that  trade  now  came  to  Bhamo,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  in  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Lbppeb  :  I  did  not  wish  to  infer  that  at  all.  I  thought  the 
trade  would  be  induced  from  Yunan. 

Mr.  Bbtob  :  Then  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Lepper  in  sup- 
posing that  under  this  farther  acquisition  of  Burmese  territory, 
whether  the  railway  be  made  or  not,  the  trade  with  China  will 
greatly  increase.  But  if  you  want  to  get  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
with  Yunan  I  do  not  thiok  that  the  route  vid  Bhamo  is  the  best.  I 
had,  the  other  night,  a  letter  from  Colonel  Yule,  whom  I  regard  as 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject  of  Burma.  He  has 
written  the  best  book  on  it,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  geographers 
fiving.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  paper,  and  in  his  reply  he  says  he  is 
sorry  he  is  not  able  to  attend,  but  he  agrees  with  almost  everything 
I  have  said,  adding  that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  press  for  moiu 
explorations  by  the  Government. 
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SPECIAL  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  was  held  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute,  on  Monday,  March  15, 1886,  to  consider  the  Beport 
of  the  Buildiog  Oommittee  (as  approved  by  the  Council),  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  site  on  which  the 
Institute  is  built. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchestbb,  E.P.,  presided. 

The  HoMOBABT  Secbbtabt  read  the  notice  couTening  the 
meeting. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Beport : — 

BePOBT  of  the   BuiLDINa  COMMITTBE. 

The  Committee  have  had  under  their  anxious  consideration  the 
question  referred  to  them  by  the  Council,  as  to  the  advisability  oi 
acquiring  the  Freehold  of  the  site  in  Northumberland  Avenue  upon 
which  the  Institute  is  built,  and»  having  made  careful  inquiries, 
they  beg  to  report  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  lowest  price  for  which  the  fee  simple  of  the  site  can 
be  acquired  is  £80,520,  being  calculated  on  the  scale  of  28  years* 
purchase  of  the  existing  ground-rent  of  £1,090  per  annum, 

2.  The  Committee  recommend  that  debentures  to  the  amount 
of  £2,000  be  paid  off  out  of  the  available  balance  of  revenue. 

8.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  amounts  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  fee  simple,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  balance  of 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  £4,500,  make  together  a  sum  of 
£85,020. 

4.  This  sum  (say  £85,000)  can  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Assurance  Companies  upon  the  terms  that  the  principal  and 
interest — calculated  at  4^  per  cent. — ^be  repaid  in  40  years  by 
half-yearly  instalments  of  £918  18s.  8d.  The  Council  may  reserve 
to  themselves  the  option  of  paying  off  at  any  time  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  loan  than  is  included  in  the  half-yearly  instalments 
above  mentioned  on  giving  the  Lenders  six  months*  notice  of  their 
intention  to  do  so. 

5.  The  Committee  unanimously  recommend  that  (after  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Fellows  at  a  Special  General  Meeting) 
the  necessary  instructions  be  given  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  on 
the  above  basis. 

6.  The  appended  Statement  shows  the  actual  ordinary  Bevenne 
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and  Expenditure  for  the  year  1881-6,  and  estimates  of  the  same  for 
1885^  and  1886-7. 

7.  It  shonld  he  mentioned  that  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Institute — Sir  William  C.  Sargeaunt — kindly  attended,  by  invita- 
tion, the  several  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  folly  concurs  in 
their  recommendations. 

John  Goodb, 
l<t  March,  1886.  Chairman  of  the  BuUding  Committee. 

Approved  by  the  Council. 

H.  C.  B.  Daxtbemet, 
2iu2  March^  1886.  Chairman. 

SUUemmU  showing  actual  ordinary  B090nn»   and  Expenditure  for  1884-6,  and 
ettimatod  ordinary  Beunuo  and  Expenditure  for  1886-6  and  1886-7. 

{Excluding  Building  Account.) 
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J.  S.  O'Hallobait, 

Secretary, 
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Sir  John  Goods  :  Your  Gtraoe  and  Gentlemen, — ^Before  I  moye 
the  Besolntion  whioh  has  been  pat  in  my  hands,  in  my  capacity, 
doubtless,  as  Ohainnan  of  the  Building  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows,  of  whom  the  Oommittee 
consisted.    The  names  of  the  Committee  were :  Sir  Henry  BarUy, 
General  Lowry,  Mr.  Molineux,    Mr.   Youl,  and  our  Honorary 
Secretary ;  and  I  think,  having  mentioned  these  names,  you  will 
say  that  no  gentlemen,  perhaps,  could  have  been  better  diosen  to 
represent  the  Institute  in  this  matter.   [A  Fellow  :  With  yourself.] 
Yes,  I  also  was  a  member.     [The  Hon.  Seobetabt  :  Last,  though 
not  least.]     The  endeavour  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fellows  all  the  information  they  had  at  their 
disposal  bearing  on  the  matter  on  which  you  have  to  decide  to-day. 
They  did  hope  at  one  time  they  might  obtain  the  building  at  some- 
thing less  than  twenty-eight  years'  purchase,  but  after  considerable 
bargaining  they  found  that  that  was  the  very  minimum  the  ground 
landlord  would  consent  to.    After  very  considerable  inquiry  and 
consideration,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  may 
put  in  a  very  few  words,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  price  is  not 
too  much  for  the  ground  landlord  to  ask,  and  certainly  is  not  too 
much  for  this  Institute  to  pay.     I  may  remind  you,  that  as 
possessors  of  the  freehold,  our  property  will  be  a  centinnally 
increasing  property  year  by  year,  whereas  if  we  were  not,  the  value 
of  the  property  would  decrease  year  by  year.    There  may  be  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  members  as  to  whether  we  are  justified 
in  looking  forward  to  the  increase  which  you  will  find  in  the 
appendix  for  1886  and  1887 ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  only  the 
middle  column,  which,  since  that  contains  the  results  of  nine 
months'  working  of  the  current  year,  you  may  regard  as  ascertained 
facts.    I  put  the  matter  in  this  way :  I  take  the  estimated  revenue 
for  1886-7  as  being  only  the  same  as  for  1885-6,  viz.,  ^67,085.    I 
take  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1885-6,  which  is  J64,69d  10&, 
and  deduct  rent,  amounting  to  £1,205 — including  the  rooms  in  the 
Strand— and  £215  interest,  leaving  £8,218  10s.    If  I  add  to  this 
estimated  expenditure  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
sum    borrowed    (£85,000),  paid   by    half-yearly   instalments    of 
£918  18s.  dd.  each,  or  £1,827  6s.  6d.,  and  an  additional  sum  for 
law  charges  of  £850,  you  get  £2,177  6a  6d.,  making  a  total 
expenditure  of  £5,890  16s.  6d.    Deduct  that  from  the  estimated 
revenue  (which,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  taken  as  being  the  same 
as  for  1885-6),  and  we  shall  have,  without  calculating  on  any 
increase  of  members  whatever,  the  sum  of  £1,694  8s.  6d.  as  an 
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estimated  surplus  revenue  for  1886-7.  I  should  point  out  that  I 
have  included  an  item  of  £850  for  law  charges  and  the  necessary 
documents ;  that  charge  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  another 
year,  so  that,  even  supposing  there  is  no  increase  of  members,  we 
shall  have  a  clear  balance  of  upwards  of  £2,000.  In  the  face  of 
these  fieusts  I  have  pleasure  in  moving  the  following  Resolution : — 

*'  That  the  Council  be  authorised  and  are  hereby  requested  to 
proceed  with  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  site  on  which  the 
Institute  is  built,  on  the  basis  recommended  by  the  Building  Com- 
mittee in  their  Beport  of  the  1st  March,  1886,  provided  more 
favourable  terms  cannot  be  obtained." 

Captain  Colomb  ;  I  beg  to  second  the  Besolution. 

Mr.  Htdb  Glabk  :  I  may  observe,  in  support  of  what  Sir  John 
Goode  has  said,  that  the  entrance  fees  and  life  memberships  ought 
more  properly  to  be  put  to  the  capital  account  of  the  sum  required 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purchase.  There  seems  to  me 
eveiy  reason  for  looking  upon  this  as  a  sound  and  justifiable 
measure,  and  as  one  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Colin  Macxbnzdb  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
lucid  exposition  of  the  proposal  that  we  shall  become  the  free- 
holders of  our  property — a  property  that  will  be  of  an  increasing 
value — and  so  be  removed  from  the  dangerous  position  of  being 
mere  leaseholders  with  a  decreasing  value.  The  calculation  appears 
to  be  admirably  based  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  purchase 
in  all  its  aspects  and  with  perfect  security,  provided,  as  I  think,  one 
condition  is  added — ^viz.,  that  we  begin  forthwith  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  fund  for  the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  these  engage- 
ments as  fast  as  they  accrue,  even  if  we  should  have  to  tide  over 
two  or  three  years  of  less  prosperity  than  we  have  at  present.  As 
Sir  John  Coode  has  shown,  there  is  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
a  surplus,  and  I  should  be  glad  if,  in  some  form  or  other,  words 
were  added  to  the  Besolution  to  the  effect  that  for  the  next  five 
years  or  so  at  least  £1,000  per  annum  should  be  set  aside  as  a 
reserve  fund.  It  would  give  a  greater  degree  of  soUdity  and  safety 
to  the  transaction  without  embarrassing  the  finances  of  the  Institute, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  to 
make  of  that  reserve  fund  to  go  on  paying  a  little  more  on  account, 
reserving  the  right  of  a  delay  in  case  of  any  financial  stringency  of 
equal  extent  to  the  advances  that  we  make. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Gbant,  C.M.6.  :  When  I  observe  that  not  only  the 
Building  Committee  but  the  Council  have  recommended  this  scheme, 
vrhich  is  supported  also  by  Sir  William  Sargeaunt,  I  feel  very  diffi- 
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dent  in  making  any  remarks  which  maybe  considered  in  opposiUon 
to  it.  By  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  I  observe  that  the  present 
amount  payable  for  ground-rent  is  £1,090  per  annum,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  now  pay  the  sum  of  £1,827  6s.  6d.  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  loan  from  an  insurance  company  of  £85,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold.  It  is  very  desirable,  I  think,  if  we 
can  manage  it,  to  purchase  thir  freehold,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  like  our  placing  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  an 
insurance  company,  who,  in  the  event  of  one  half-year's  instalment 
becoming  due,  could  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  deprive  us  of  the 
premises.  There  is  no  doubt  the  arrangement  would  be  an  excel- 
lent one  for  all  the  future  Fellows,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  in 
any  degree  very  materially  affect  the  present  Fellowa  What  I 
should  like  to  see  is,  in  the  first  place  the  £4,500  in  which  we  are 
now  indebted  paid  off;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  arrangement  among  the  Fellows  themselves  in  the  way  of 
raising,  by  means  of  debentures,  a  sufiScient  sum  to  purchase  the 
freehold.  These  are  the  observations  that  have  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  statements.  I  think  the  Council  are  deserving  of  our 
thanks  for  the  great  trouble  they  have  taken  and  for  the  design  of 
obtaining  the  freehold.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
at  all  inimical  to  the  freehold  being  acquired,  but  rather  I  object  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  funds  from  the  insurance  office.  I  should  be 
glad  if  we  could,  among  ourselves,  raise  the  amount  by  debentures. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  item  in  the 
account.  I  observe  there  is  £700  for  law  charges.  That  appears 
to  me  a  very  large  sum,  and  if  that  sum  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  and  simply  of  obtaining  the  lease  of  the  premises^  what 
wiU  be  the  amount  for  obtaining  the  freehold  ? 

A  FbiiLow  :  That  is  for  the  freehold. 

Sir  John  Goode  :  That  sum  was  put  down  as  the  maximum  that 
could  possibly  be  spent.  Gentlemen  should  bear  in  mind  that  by 
recent  legislation  a  fixed  scale  of  charges  is  laid  down — ^a  moderate 
scale  of  charges — ^by  which  we  are  bound.  That  fixed  scale  both 
sides  will  have  to  abide  by.  It  does  not  follow  the  amount  will 
necessarily  be  spent 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G. :  What  are  we  paying  at  the  present 
time  for  ground-rent  and  the  interest  on  the  £4,500  we  owe  ? 

Sir  John  Coode  :  £1,270  per  annum. 

Sir  Saul  Sauuel  :  That  is  exatly  what  I  make  out.  Under  this 
arrangement  you  will  have  to  pay  £1,826, 

Sir  John  Goode  :  But  we  are  purchasing  the  freehold  at  the  same 
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time.  By  paying  an  additional  £500  a  year  we  annihilate  the 
principal. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  Precisely.  I  think  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stands  accepts  the  offer  of  the  freehold  at  a  fixed  sum  of  dg80,520, 
bat  yon  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  arrangement  you  can. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  altogether  the  amount  ? 

Sir  John  Goode  :  As  regards  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  that 
is  the  very  minimum  we  can  hope  for. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  But  it  authorises  the  purchase  at  this  minimum. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  out  this  minimum,  and  let  the 
resolution  authorise  you  to  make  the  best  arrangement  you  can  ? 

Sir  John  Goods  :  We  have  the  offer  in  writii^g,  and  the  committee 
are  authorised  to  proceed  on  this  basis. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  if  you  cannot  do 
something  better,  leaving  the  matter  open  ? 

Sir  John  Goods  :  That  has  been  done. 

The  Ghaibman  (to  Mr.  Grant):  Do  you  wish  to  move  any 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Gbant  :  I  do  not  wish  to  move  anything.  I  am  content  to 
have  made  the  remarks. 

The  HoNOBABT  Sbcbetabt  (Mr.  Frederick  Toung) :  I  should  like 
to  make  one  observation  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Grant  has  said. 
We  were  authorised  to  issue  £15,000  debentures  at  the  time  we  set 
about  the  erection  of  this  building,  but  we  only  succeeded  in  issuing 
them  to  the  extent  of  £6,500.  We  found  some  little  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  take  them  beyond  that  amount.  Whether  people 
would  feel  more  inclined  to  take  them  now,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at 
all  events  we  then  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  taken  up. 

Sir  Saul  Samubl  :  You  have  better  security  now. 

Mr.  T*ABnj.iEKE :  There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  raising  the 
money  by  debentures  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, but  if  we  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  slip  we  may  lose 
the  freehold. 

Sir  W.  G.  Sabgeaunt,  KG.M.G.  :  I  merely  rise  to  answer  one  or 
two  objections  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Mnd  criticisms  to  which 
we  have  listened,  but  I  would  first  remark  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
congratulation  that  we  are  assembled  in  such  a  handsome  room  as 
this  for  the  transaction  of  our  business.  It  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  accommodation  we  have  had  previously.  I  only  hope  it 
is  but  an  instalment  of  what  we  may  have.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  concerning  the  reserve  fund,  I  think,  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  best  reserve  fund  we  could  possibly 
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have  would  be  the  repayment  of  the  debt.  We  begin  with  a  debt, 
we  will  say,  of  £84,000  or  £85,000.  If  we  should  have  a  surplos 
of  £2,000  or  £8,000  or  £4,000  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  pay 
off  that  amount  of  our  debt  It  is  no  use  accumulating  money 
whilst  you  have  a  debt.  That,  I  think,  upon  consideration  you  will 
agree  is  the  very  best  kind  of  reserve  fand  we  could  have.  With 
regard  to  the  danger  of  foreclosure,  I  do  not  think  you  run  any 
more  risk  of  foreclosure  on  the  part  of  an  insurance  office  than  you 
do  on  the  part  of  a  ground  landlord.  We  have  a  debt  of  £1,090 
under  the  present  arrangement,  while  under  that  which  is  proposed 
we  shall  have  a  debt  of  £1,800  a  year.  I  think  we  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  either  or  both,  and  I  do  not  think  the  danger  of  the 
one  is  much  in  excess  of  the  other.  In  one  other  remark  with 
regard  to  the  debentures  I  have  been  anticipated.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  the  debt  paid  off  by  debentures.  I  assure  you  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  your  Committee  to  get  out  the 
debentures.  I  do  not  say  any  great  pressure  was  made,  but  we  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  out  more  than  £6,500  of  the  total  amount 
I  must  say  I  should  despair  myself  if  I  were  told  to  raise  £35,000 
by  debentures  amongst  the  Fellows.  Then  I  think  you  desire  the 
£4,500  should  be  paid  off.  Nothing  will  be  more  pleasant  than  to 
pay  off  the  £4,500,  and  if  anybody  will  give  it  to  us  we  will  pay  it 
the  moment  after  repaying  the  insurance  office.  I  have  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  attending  the  various  meetings  of  the  Building 
Committee  at  their  invitation,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  matter 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  present  stage  without  a  great  deal  of 
work,  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  a  great  deal  of  negotiation, 
and  I  think  you  may  safely  leave  them  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  Chairman  :  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  As  many  as  are 
in  favour  of  it  will  hold  up  their  hands.  The  motion  is  carried 
unanimously. 

The  HoNORABY  Sbobetabt  :  I  would  like  to  mention  before  we 
leave,  that  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  has  been  made  by  various 
Fellows  as  to  the  terms  which  were  offered  to  us  for  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  freehold.  The  original  offer  from  the  ground  land- 
lord was  considerably  more  than  28  years,  and  this  offer  was  finally 
reduced  to  that  period  as  a  minimum  on  his  part.  From  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  more  than  one  quarter,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  should  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  bargain. 
There  are  freeholds  being  sold  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  at 
to  81  years*  purchase.    It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  if  we 
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closed  with  the  offer  at  28  years'  purchase  we  should  make  a  very 
satisfactory  bargain,  especially  considering  the  very  yaluable  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand. 

The  Chairman  :  I  had  the  same  remark  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Oattsbson  Smith  :  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  papers  relating  to 
this  Meeting,  and  together  with  other  Fellows  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  omission  of  any  refer- 
ence to  one  particular  name,  and  that  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  so  much  indebted — I  mean  the  name  of  Mr.  Frederick  Young. 
I  assure  you  that  among  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  associated,  the  question  asked  was,  **  Where  is  Mr. 
Toung  ?  "  and  the  answer  given  was,  "  Oh,  he  has  gone  to  the 
•  Upper  House.' "  That,  I  say,  was  the  remark  which  went  round, 
and  finally,  I  said  I  will  attend  the  meeting.  I  got  here  at  twenty 
minutes  past  the  hour ;  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  purchase  question,  but  I  am  here  to  ask  you, 
my  Lord  Duke,  why,  after  the  seventh  paragraph  in  the  Beport, 
mentioning  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  an  eighth  paragraph  was  not 
added  relative  to  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  who  so  long  has  been  our 
untiring  and  energetic  Honorary  Secretary,  and  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  the  success  of  this  Institution  ?  As  I  say,  this 
question  has  been  asked  among  quite  a  number  of  us  in  the  City 
who  appreciate  Mr.  Young's  hearty  and  thorough  work,  and  this 
has  led  me  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  name,  or  is  it  by  reason  of  his  having  been  promoted  to  the 
"  Upper  House  "  ?  I  cannot  think,  looking  to  the  vast  increase 
of  expenses,  that  voluntary  work  ought  so  easily  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chaibman:  The  reason  is  that  Mr.  Young  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  This  Beport  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  does  not  appear. 

The  Chaibman  :  No  more  do  the  names  of  other  members  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir  John  Coodb  :  If  the  gentleman  had  been  present  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  proceedings  he  would  have  heard  read  the  list  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Young  among  them. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Why  should  not  it  appear  on  the  printed  notice  ? 
In  the  commercial  world,  as  you  know,  they  will  give  a  large  sum 
for  a  name,  in  order  to  retain  a  character  or  give  assurance  of 
hona  fides;  and  I  for  one  should  like  to  have  seen  some  note  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Young. 
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The  HoNOBABT  Secbetabt  :  Will  yon  permit  me  to  say  one  word 
in  answer  to  my  friend  at  the  end  of  the  room  ?  He  has  taken  me 
quite  hy  sarprise,  and  I  feel  rather  embarrassed  at  having  my  name 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  would  like  just 
to  explain  that  this  is  an  ofiScial  statement  put  forward  by  its  o£S-  | 

cial  representatiye  on  the  authority  of  the  Council,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  suppose,  therefore,  it  is  presumed  that,  as  one  of 
the  Council,  and  also  as  one  of  the  acting  members,  that  I  entirely 
concur  in  it.  More  than  that,  I  was  one  of  the  Building  Committee 
which  first  issued  this  Beport,  and  which  the  Council  has  accepted. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  my  friend  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has 
referred  to  me,  but  I  assure  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
matter  of  surplusage  to  have  mentioned  my  name  in  particular ; 
but  it  is  quite  understood  that  I  concur  in  the  Report  presented  to 
the  Fellows. 

Sir  Bawsox  Bawson,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  think  Mr.  Young's 
services  are  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated  by  every 
member  of  the  Institute  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  that  there 
is  really  no  reason  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  way  suggested* 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood:  It  is  one  of  our  rules  that  the  Honorary 
Secretary  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  every  committee,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  to  state  the  fact  specifically  in  reference  to  this 
Beport. 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  does  nqt  say  so.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  still 
our  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  HoNOBABT  Segbbtaby  :  Yes,  as  much  as  ever. 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  does  not  appear  so.    I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Mosss :  I  beg  to  move  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Fel- 
lows be  given  to  the  Committee  for  their  services.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  most  excellent  bargain.  I  have  been  in  England  only  a  very 
short  time,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tiiat  our  numbers 
will  increase  very  materially,  especially  during  the  next  ten  year& 
I  think  the  Fellows  are  very  much  indebted  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Council,  and  next  to  the  Building  Committee,  and  I  propose  that  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Building  Committee  for  their 
investigations  and  Beport. 

The  CHAiRiiAN :  I  shall  be  glad  to  second  that  myself. 

Sir  John  Coode  :  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself, 
I  beg  to  return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks.  That  there  has  been 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  I  will  not  dispute, 
but  I  am  sure  that  with  all  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself  it  has 
been  a  labour  of  love,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our  recom- 
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mendationfl  have  been  approved  unanimously,  first  of  all  by  the 
Connoil,  and  that  that  approval  has  been  endorsed  to-day. 

Mr.  J.  A.  YouL,  CM.  6. :  We  cannot  depart  without  giving  onr 
thanks  to  onr  excellent  Chairman,  who  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  world. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chaibican  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1886,  at  the  St.  James's  Banqueting  Hall. 

Fbsdxbiok  Young,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary,  presided. 

The  Seobetabt  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  Oeneral 
Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  since  that 
Meeting  54  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  26  Resident  and  28 
Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

Sir  Charles  E.  Adam,  Bart,  J.  H.  Adler,  Esq.^  W,  B.  BouU,E$q.^  W. 
B.  CoUyna,  Esq,,  Colonel  the  Earl  of  JDundonald,  Bobert  Fatrie^  E9q*t 
Henry  Faija,  Esq.,  Frederick  Ghraham,  Esq.,  Colonel  B,  Harrison,  C»B.f 
C,M,G.y  Andrew  Hepburn,  Esq.,  Clement  J.  Hoey,  Esq.,  George  HugheM, 
Esq.,  G.  ShirriffB.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Jacomb,  Esq.,  B.  B.  JaeombfEsq^ 
Henry  Joslin,  Esq.,  M,  J.  Lothian,  Esq.,  Bev.  Bobert  Mackay,  The  Bight 
Hon.  J,  Osborne-Morgan,  M.P.  Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  B.  8.Moss,Esq,f 
Bev,  A.  G.  Bawsthome,  David  Beid,  Esq.,  St.  Barbe  Sladen,  Esq.^ 
A,  W.  Stirling,  Esq.,  J.  L.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Spencer  Ashlin,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Alexander  Ashune,  Esq, 
(Ceylon),  E.  C.  Batt,  Esq.  {New  South  Wales),  M.  A.  Black,  Esq. 
(New  South  Wales),  Joseph  Bosisto,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Victoria),  WiUiam^ 
Briggs,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Bev.  Alfred  Ciddecott  (Barbados)^ 
Alfred  Chandler,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  H.  E.  P.  CotireU,  Esq. 
(British  Honduras),  M.  W.  Carr,  Esq,  (NataX),  J.  A.  Despetssie, 
Esq.  (Mauritiiu),  B,  J.  Gray  Esq.  (Queensland),  David  Isaacs,  Esq, 
(Cape  Colony),  M.  B.  Jamieson,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Bobert  Kermode, 
Esq.  (Tasmania),  E.  C.  Luard,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  T.  W,  Q,  Moir^ 
Esq.  (Natal),  W,  G,  Nicholson,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  Henry  Oswald^ 
Esq.  (British  Honduras),  J.  A,  Potbury,  Esq.,  B.A.  (British  Guiana^^ 
S.  H.  Prell,  Esq.  (Victoria),  F.  W,  Pennefather,  Esq.  (New  Zealandi^ 
James  Thomson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  J.  B.  Tuckett,  Esq,  (Victoria)^  Dr. 
Julius  VonHaast,  CM.G,  (New  Zealand),  CM,  WaUon,  Esq.  (Victoria), 
W.  L.  Whyte,  Esq,  (South  Australia),  B.  L,  Witts,  Esq.  (New  South 
Wales), 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  also  announced. 
The  Chaibican  then  called  upon  Mr.  Nevile  Lubboos  to  read  his 
paper  on 
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OUR    WEST    INDIAN    COLONIES 
In  bblation  to  the  Suoab  Boxtnties. 

When  the  West  Indies  are  mentioned,  we  almost  onconsoioasly 
recall  to  mind,  as  in  some  way  unavoidably  associated  with  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and,  although  half 
a  oentory  has  now  elapsed  since  the  last  slave  was  freed  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  it  is  not  onusnal  even  now  to  see  West  Indian 
questions  treated  by  the  English  press  as  if  the  existence  of  slavery 
were  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  as  if  the  more  educated  classes  in 
these  Oolonies  were  still  influenced  by  habits  of  thought  and  action 
due  to  that  accursed  institution,  which  they  are  unable  to  shake  off. 
The  injustice  of  this  view  is  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity.  For  even 
if,  after  so  long  a  period,  slavery  had  still  the  power  to  exercise  some 
occult  and  wicked  influence  over  those  who  were  witnesses  of  its 
operation,  their  number  is  now  so  small  that  their  power  for  good 
or  evil  is  insignificant. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  Oolonies,  however,  marks  an 
epoch  in  their  history,  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  present  position 
of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  start  from  that  period, 
from  which  dates  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend. 

These  difficulties  have  been  twofold :  the  first  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  complete  disorganisation  of  the  available  labour 
immediately  consequent  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  the 
second,  and  far  more  serious  one,  has  been  the  unfair  and  unequal 
competition  which,  from  that  time  to  now  they  have  had  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Mother  Country. 

I  may  remind  you  that  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  in  which  are 
included  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  British  Ouiana,  and  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  although  appearing  to  be  in  close 
proximity  when  viewed  on  a  small  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
are,  in  reality,  somewhat  scattered,  Jamaica,  for  instance,  being 
about  1,500  miles  from  British  Guiana,  or  about  as  far  as  London 
is  from  the  Azores.  They  are,  however,  all  situated  within  the 
tropics,  and  are,  for  the  most  parfc,  mainly  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry.  There  are  no  doubt  other  industries  of  considerable 
importance,  such  as  cocoa,  coco-nuts,  asphalte,  coffee,  pimento, 
ginger,  oranges,  limes,  &c. ;  yet,  though  these  industries  are 
gradually  extending,  and  are  in  every  way  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment, it  could  only  be  (except  perhaps  in  Jamaica  and  some  of  the 
smaller  islands)  after  a  very  considerable  period,  if  at  all,  that  there 
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would  be  any  possibility  of  their  becoming  a  substitnte  for  sugar  in 
providing  employment,  and,  together  with  employment,  the  means 
of  self-improvement,  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  Ooooa,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  and  a  highly  prosperous  industry,  and  is 
largely  extending.  The  relative  importance  of  all  these  industries 
as  compared  with  sugar  can,  however,  be  readily  realised  by  the 
following  figures,  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  the  four  large 
West  Indian  Colonies  during  the  year  1884  : — 

Sugar  and  RanL  Cocoa.  All  other  Frodaoe.  TotaL 

£  £  £  £ 

Jamaioa 649,066                    —  728,069  1,377,125 

Barbados    1,031,919                    —  286,960  1,318,879 

Trinidad 708,901  432,892  444,801  1,581,094 

BxitiBh Guiana  ..  2,121,671                    —  190,921  2,312,592 

£4,606,547  432,892  1,660,251  6,589,690 

The  total  export  value  from  these  Colonies  of  produce  other  than 
sugar  and  cocoa  is  thus  shown  to  be  only  about  1^  millions,  as 
compared  to  an  export  of  sugar  of  the  value  of  4^  millions.  But  I 
may  farther  point  out  that  in  this  1^  millions  of  other  produce  is 
included  the  value  of  provisions  imported  into  Barbados  which 
she  sends  to  other  Colonies,  and  that  Trinidad  also  does  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  Spanish  Main  ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  '<  other 
produce  "  exported  by  those  Colonies,  being  the  produce  of  those 
Colonies,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  1^  miUions  mentioned 
above. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  labour  enters  far  more  largely 
into  the  value  of  sugar  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  industries 
alluded  to.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that  European 
Governments  are  so  extremely  anxious  to  foster  and  encourage  by 
every  means  in  their  power  their  sugar  industries,  a  course  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  6h>vemment,  which 
seems  bent  upon  permitting  hers  to  be  destroyed.  And,  if  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  Colonies  has  continued  to  exist,  it  has  been  due  to 
the  great  natural  advantages  possessed  by  those  Colonies,  to  the 
perseverance  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  in  spite  of  pro- 
longed injustice  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  disorganisation  of  labour  which  naturaUy 
occurred  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1888 ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  that  this  disorganisation  seems  to  have 
been  much  greater  in  the  British  Colonies  than  was  the  case  after 
emancipation  in  the  French  Colonies  or  in  the  Spanish  Colony  of 
Porto  Bico.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
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slavery  party,  subsequent  to  emancipation,  though  well  meant,  was 
not  judicious,  and  tended  to  foster  false  ideas  of  happiness  produc- 
tive of  idleness  in  the  negro  race — an  idleness  which  was  tacitly 
encouraged  by  the  Home  Government,  with  the  result  that  the 
prepress  of  the  negro  has  been  far  slower  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  industrious  habits  had  from  the  first  been  inculcated.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  main  industry  was  concerned,  under  the  protection 
which  the  differential  duties  upon  slave-grown  sugar  afforded,  it 
gradually  rallied  from  the  shock  caused  by  emancipation,  and  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  prosperous,  when  the  unfortunate  policy  of 
the  eq[ualiBation  of  the  sugar  duties  in  1846  was  decided  upon. 
Time  does  not  admit  of  my  explaining  here  all  the  misery  caused 
to  the  AMcan  race  by  this  measure,  but  for  the  information  of  those 
who  care  to  look  further  into  this  matter,  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1888,  will  be  found  an  article 
in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  an  enormous  effect  this 
law  had  in  promoting  slavery  and  stimulating  the  slave  trade.  I 
believe,  as  I  said  in  that  article,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  law  in  any  country  during  the  past  hundred  years  which  is  to 
be  compared  to  this  in  the  amount  of  suffering  it  was  the  means  of 
inflicting  on  the  human  race. 

But,  apart  from  its  moral  aspect,  it  was  most  unjust  to  our 
Cobnies.  It  is  preposterous  to  contend  that  Free  Trade  is  in  any 
way  involved  in  forcing  a  competition  when  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  are  not  the  result  of  natural  laws,  but  solely  the  out- 
come of  arbitrary  Government  interference.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  so  much  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Act  as  to  point  out 
that,  just  or  ui^ust,  the  operation  of  the  law  was  to  handicap  our 
Cdonies  in  their  competition  with  Cuba  and  Brazil,  which,  at  that 
time,  were  the  largest  sugar-producing  countries  in  the  world ;  and 
that  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  natural  advantages  they  possess 
^at  they  did  succeed  in  holding  their  own  to  a  certain  extent 
against  the  heavy  odds  which  the  unrestrained  operation  of  slavery 
in  these  countries  opposed  to  them. 

After  a  time,  Brazil  put  an  end  to  her  slave  trade,  and  some 
years  subsequently  Cuba  followed  suit;  and  at  last  there  was  a 
prospect  for  our  Colonies  that  the  conditions  of  their  competi- 
tion would  be  equal  for  all  concerned.  Unfortunately,  these  hopes 
were  but  of  short  duration.  They  soon  found  that  they  had  to 
meet  a  competition  far  more  unequal  and  far  more  serious  than 
that  caused  by  slave  labour — ^viz.,  the  competition  of  Beet  sugar 
directly  subsidised  By  the  large  European  Governments,  France, 
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Germany,  Austria,  Belginm,  and  Holland,  and,  quite  recently, 
Busaia  For  a  time  West  Indians  deluded  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  a  system  so  utterly  destructive  of  Free  Trade  would  not 
be  allowed  to  operate  upon  English  markets ;  they  expected  that 
the  Cobden  Club  and  Free-Traders  generally  would  readily  join 
with  them  in  denouncing  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  Free  Trade 
principles ;  they  were  confident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  willingly 
assist  them  in  at  once  urging  Parliament  not  to  allow  British 
markets  to  be  closed  to  British  goods  by  the  operation  of  a  foreign 
subsidy.  Mr.  Gladstone  encouraged  them ;  upon  the  now  classic 
post-card  he  wrote  as  follows :  '*  If,  as  I  understand,  the  oiroum- 
"  stances  of  the  case  remain  unaltered,  I  think  that  both  the  trader 
<*  and  the  workman  engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  sugar  have 
«  great  reason  to  complain.  My  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer 
«<  should  have  both  sugar  and  every  other  commodity  at  the  lowest 
«  price  at  which  it  can  be  produced  without  arbitrary  favour  to  any 
''  of  those  engaged  in  the  competition.  But  I  cannot  regard  with 
**  favour  any  cheapness  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  concealed 
<*  subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular  industry,  and  with  the 
«  efiEect  of  crippling  and  distressing  capitalists  and  workmen  engaged 
**  in  a  lawfid  branch  of  British  trade.'* 

What,  then,  was  their  surprise  when  they  suddenly  found  ou;r 
own  Board  of  Trade  coming  forward  as  the  champion  of  this  systenL 
They  had  naturally  supposed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
maintained  by  the  country  to  watch  over  the  trade  interests  of 
England.  This  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  fact,  there  is  no  injustice  to  them  in  saying 
that,  for  some  years  past,  their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  directed 
almost  entirely  to  fostering  foreign  industry  at  the  expense  of 
British. 

The  Cobden  Club  also  took  the  matter  up.  This  club  consiBts,  I 
believe,  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  subscribe  a  sum  of  money 
annually  to  be  spent  in  disseminating  doctrines  of  a  peculiar 
character;  I  say  of  a  peculiar  character  for  this  reason,  that, 
although  they  profess  to  support  what  they  call  Free  Trade,  I  can- 
not find  that  their  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  our 
great  authorities,  Adam  Smith,  the  Mills,  Bicardo,  and  McCulloch ; 
and  it  was  the  doctrine  of  these  writers  which,  up  to  recent  times, 
was  generally  accepted  as  that  of  Free  Trade.  Neither  can  I  see, 
after  carefully  reading  Cobden*s  speeches,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cobden  Club  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Their 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  cheapness  should  be  the  only  considera- 
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rion  to  which,  in  oommeroial  matters  we  should  pay  any  attention. 
Now,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  July  8,  1844,  tells  us 
that  he  did  not  seek  Free  Trade  in  com  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  cheaper ;  that  whether  it  became  cheaper  or  dearer 
mattered  not  so  long  as  we  had  it  at  the  natural  price.  Mr.  Cob- 
den would,  I  beUeve,  have  shrunk  from  standing  forward  to  defend 
an  undoubted  outrage  on  economic  laws ;  not  so  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
and  the  Cobden  Club.  This  is  what  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  book,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  caUed  "  Free 
Trade  v.  Fair  Trade,"  says  of  bounties :  ''  The  accident  of  bounties 
on  foreign  sugar,  themselves  an  undoubted  outrage  on  economic 
laws,  gives  to  Protectionists  an  opportunity  of  masquerading  as 
Free-Traders  in  assailing  bounties,"  and  then  writes  a  whole 
chapter  in  their  defence. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a  long  dissertation  upon 
bounties,  but  I  may  in  a  few  words  point  out  how  serious  has  been 
the  competition  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  In  1860-61  before 
bounties,  the  production  of  beet-sugar  was  886,826  tons ;  in  1884-6 
it  was  2,600,000.  The  cane  crops  of  the  world,  so  fJEur  as  knowui 
were,  in  1861,  1,496,264  tons,  and  in  1886,  2,148,000  tons.  Now, 
whatever  views  may  be  held  in  regard  to  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  bounties  to  the  consumers  of  this  country,  there  can 
be  no  possible  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  upon  those  producers  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  any  such 
artificial  subsidy. 

The  effect  upon  the  West  Indian  and  other  producers  of  cane- 
sugar  of  the  bounties  granted  by  European  Governments,  has  been 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  would  have  been  produced,  if,  instead 
of  granting  bounties,  the  German  or  French  Governments  had 
levied  a  duty  of  £2  per  ton  upon  all  cane-sugar  coming  into  England, 
whilst  permitting  their  own  beet-sugar  to  come  in  duty  free.  That 
such  a  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  by  any  intelligent 
Government  is  sufficiently  remarkable;  but  here  again,  that  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is,  that  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  met  the  competition,  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
have  once  more  afforded  strong  evidence  of  their  inherent  vitaHty, 
and  of  the  great  latent  power  of  wealth-creation  which  they  possess, 
and  which  will  be  manifested  whenever,  if  ever,  it  should  please  this 
country  to  let  them  have  a  fair  chance. 

In  tiiese  circumstances,  hampered  by  this  unfair  competition, 
the  importance  to  the  Colonies  of  keeping  open  other  markets  was 
obvious ;  and,  having  but  little  to  hope  for  from  the  Mother  Coimtry^ 
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they  turned  a  longing  glance  towards  the  United  Btates  and,  early 
in  the  year  1884,  the  West  India  Committee  applied  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  endeavonr  to  procure  for  the  West  Indian 
Oolonies  most-favoored  nation  treatment  from  the  United  States. 

A  treaty  has  been  in  existence  with  the  United  States,  sinee  the 
year  1815,  nnder  which  this  country  is  entitled  to  most-fayoured 
nation  treatment.  The  West  Indian  Oolonies  are,  however,  speci- 
ally exempted  from  receiving  the  advantages  of  this  treaty. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  the  request  a  reasonable 
one,  and  our  ambassador  at  Washington,  Sir  Lionel  West,  was  in- 
structed to  ask  that  complete  most-favourednation  treatment  should 
be  extended  by  the  United  States  to  our  West  Indian  Cobnies.    The 
United  States  Government  replied  that  the  treaty  of  1815  '*  has 
not  authorised,  and  could  not  authorise,  Great  Britain  to  ask  tor  the 
products  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  favours  identical  or 
equivalent  to  those  which  Spanish   American  or  West  Indian 
colonial  products  or  shipping  may  receive  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  special  reciprocity  treaties,"  and  that, 
according  to  the  construction  placed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment upon  the  most-favoured  nation  clause,  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  already  possessed  all  the  advantages  such  a  daase,  taken 
alone,  would  confer  upon  them.    But  the  United  States  added  that 
they  were  quite  ready  to  consider  any  suggestion  whioh  Her 
Majesty's  Government  might  have  to  make  for  a  special  reoiprooity 
treaty  between  the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
'  Thereupon  negotiations  were  commenced,  which  resulted  in  a 
definite  proposal  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  British 
Government  for  a   Beciprocity   Treaty   with  our  West  Indian 
Oolonies. 

I  think  it  may  be  not  without  interest  to  you  to  endeavour  to 
explain,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  history  of  this  treaty,  and  what 
were  the  reasons— reasons  which  I  think  insufficient — ^whioh  indoeed 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  refuse  the  considerable  advantages, 
which,  if  consummated,  it  would  have  conferred  upon  the  West 
Indies. 

As  I  have  abeady  told  you,  the  first  phase  of  the  negotiations 
was  the  appUcation  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  United 
States  to  allow  our  West  Indian  Oolonies  to  share  in  the  advantages 
which  it  was  supposed  the  treaty  of  1815  conferred  upon  Gbreat 
Britain. 

I  may  here  explain  that  the  United  States  has  a  Beciproeity 
Treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Island^,  under  whioh  sugar  from  the 
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latter  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  States.  If,  therefore,  our 
West  Indian  Colonies  oonld  have  obtained  the  treatment  of  the 
most*&votired  nation,  they,  and  also,  I  may  presume,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  naturally  contemplated  that  their  sugar  would  be 
admitted  duty  free  into  the  United  States,  instead  of  paying  as  it 
did,  and  still  does,  a  duty  of  about  £10  per  ton. 

This  idea,  however,  it  appears  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  was  quite  erroneous,  as, 
according  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the  most-favoxured  nation 
clause  by  the  United  States,  such  a  clause  could  not  have  authorised 
the  West  Indies  to  ask  for  their  produce  favours  identical  and 
equivalent  to  those  granted  to  another  country  by  reason  of  special 
reciprocity  treaties. 

The  words  of  the  treaty  of  1815  are  as  follows :  *'  No  higher  or 
other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  His 
Britannic  Msgesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu&cture 
of  any  foreign  country."  No  exceptions  are  made,  nor  is  there 
any  qualification  of  the  meaning,  and  it  seems  therefore  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  construction  placed  upon  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  Ck)vemment  with  the  language  of  the  treaty.  The  con- 
stmo&>n,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  state,  is  one  which  has 
always  been  maintained  by  them,  and  was  acted  upon  about 
fifty  years  ago  to  the  advantage  of  England. 

While  pointing  out  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  this  was 
the  construction  the  United  States  Government  placed  upon  the 
&vonred  nation  clause,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  added :  **  This  Govern- 
ment, would,  however,  be  glad  to  secure  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the  American  Continent,  which  can 
best  be  obtained  through  agreements  giving  specific  and  exceptional 
advantages,  and  therefore  not  falling  within  the  most-favoured 
nation  clause  of  existing  treaties. 

"  The  details  by  which  such  results  are  to  be  reached  are  neces- 
sarily to  be  varied  to  fit  the  different  conditions  of  each  province, 
but  the  general  scope  would  tend  to  assimilate  trade  between  them 
and  the  United  States  to  the  conditions  which  apply  to  productions 
and  shipping  in  the  domestic  coasting  trade,  or  the  trade  of  a 
country  with  its  dependencies. 

**  Lori  Granville's  proposition  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  the 
concession  to  the  United  States  of  any  special  privileges  for  goods 
and  ships  Uke  those  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  are 
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necessary  to  any  such  agreement.  For  instance,  the  British  Wesi 
Indies  impose  castoms  and  export  duties  similar  to  those  which,  in 
negotiating  with  the  countries  named  by  you,  the  United  States 
would  require  to  be  removed  or  essenUally  modified  by  them,  as  a- 
condition  of  placing  their  staples  on  our  firee  list ; "  and  finally 
added :  ''  It  may,  in  view  of  the  limited  formulation  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's proposition,  be  premature  to  assume  that  his  lordship  con- 
templates the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  shall  secure 
for  the  trade  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  witii  the  United  States 
special  favours,  although  the  negotiation  of  the  Canada  Treaty  in 
1854  would  show  that  this  class  of  international  engagements 
applying  only  to  particular  Colonies,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  poUoy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  therefore  at  present  only  ask  yon 
to  acquaint  Lord  Ghranville  with  the  interest  awakened  by  his  pro- 
posal, and  to  say  that  any  further  suggestion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  will  be  most  carefully  considered." 

You  will  see  that  in  tiiis  despatch  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  clearly  laid 
down  the  lines  upon  which  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  West  Indian  Colonies, 
viz.,  on  the  lines  of  specific  and  exceptional  advantages  not  coming 
within  the  most-favoured  nation  clause  of  existing  treaties. 

Our  Foreign  0£Sce  thereupon  communicated  with  the  Colonial 
Office  as  to  the  basis  on  which  further  communication  should  be 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out :  **  A  question  may  arise 
at  the  outset  whether  any  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  British  West  Indies 
on  terms  more  £ftvourable  than  similar  goods  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

No  such  question,  however,  did  arise ;  the  United  States  from  the 
commencement  of  our  negotiations  stated  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  lay  claim  to  any  morej  fftvoured  treatment  than  the  Mother 
Country  or  our  Colonies. 

The  Colonial  Office,  in  reply  to  this  communication,  stated  their 
opinion  that  negotiations  should  be  pressed  on  with  energy,  and 
added  a  recommendation  that  I  should  go  to  Washington,  being 
conversant  with  the  sugar  interests  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  to 
give  information  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington  as  to  the 
wishes  and  requirements  of  the  Colonies.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Foreign  Office  instructed  Sir  Lionel  West  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  admission  of  sugar 
duty  firee  into  the  United  States,  or  with  a  material  reduction  of  tiie 
present  duty,  and  I  proceeded  to  Washington. 
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I  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  negotiations ;  suffice  it  to 
€ay  that  the  result  of  them  was  a  formal  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  oar  West  Indian  Colonies,  under  which  practically  all  the 
iprodnce  of  these  Colonies,  except  spirits  bat  including  sugar,  would 
iiave  been  admitted  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  In  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Sir  L.  West,  covering  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  convention,  he  stated:  "  In  personal  confer- 
<enoe  with  you,  while  considering  the  special  needs  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  premises,  and  bearing  in  mind  their  interests  no 
less  than  our  own,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  intimate  that  the  con- 
•cairent  favouring  of  the  goods  and  also  of  the  shipping  of  the  two 
countries  engaged  in  carrying  those  goods  between  the  United  States 
and  those  Islands  under  express  conditions  which  would  not  throw 
the  reserved  privileges  open  to  other  countries  under  the  operation 
of  favoured  nation  clauses  of  other  treaties,  was  to  my  mind  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  conclusion  of  such  convention.  The 
{present  counter-draft  makes  these  points  clear." 

In  the  despatch  forwarding  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
to  our  Foreign  Office,  dated  December  5,  1884,  Sir  L.  West  makes 
the  following  remarks:  "  The  negotiation  having  now  assumed  a 
formal  character,  I  requested  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  to  report  to  me 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  proposed  convention  with  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  to  your  Lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  him. 

"  He  states  that  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  this  convention  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
Jg2,50O,O00,  while  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Colonies  will  be  only 
£180,000 ;  and  that  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  but  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

"  In  view  of  the  possible  coming  into  operation  of  the  Beciprocity 
Treaties  between  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Spain,  Salvador,  and 
San  Domingo,  and  of  the  critical  position  in  which  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  would  be  placed  if  similar 
advantages  could  not  be  secured  for  them,  I  trust  your  Lordship 
will  approve  the  steps  which  I  have  taken." 

The  draft  treaty  proposed  by  the  United  States  provided  that  the 
West  Indies  shoidd  either  abolish  or  reduce  the  duties  on  certain 
•commodities,  the  growth,  manufeusture,  or  production  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  provided  that  the  said  articles  be 
carried  in  vessels  under  the  registry  and  flag  of  one  or  other  of  the 
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oontraoting  parties ;  in  oonflideraiion  of  whioh,  ihey,  cm  their  part, 
agreed  to  aboUsh  the  duty  on  sngar  and  on  thirtj-fonr  other  artieles, 
the  staple  products  of  the  West  Indies,  provided  that  the  said  artioLes 
were  the  growth,  prodaotion,  or  manufiEMstare  of  the  said  British 
Colonies,  and  provided  that  said  articles  be  carried  in  vessels 
nnder  the  registry  and  flag  of  one  or  other  of  the  oontraoting 
parties. 

Articles  XI.  XII.  XIII.  ran  as  follows : — 

Art.  XI.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  her  aforesaid  Possessions 
on  the  other,  bind  themselves  to  extend  each  to  the  other  reoipro* 
cally  all  favours  and  privileges  in  regard  to  Customs  Tariff,  oom- 
merce,  property,  and  persons  which  either  of  them  have  conceded 
to  a  third  Power,  freely  if  freely  granted  to  sudi  third  Power,  or  for 
an  equivalent  concession  if  granted  to  such  third  Power  in  virtue  of 
a  compensating  arrangement. 

Art.  Xn.  The  stipulations  contained  in  this  convention  shall  not 
prevent  either  of  the  contracting  parties  from  making  such  changes 
in  its  Customs  Tariffs  and  navigation  dues  as  its  respective  inte- 
rests  may  require,  either  by  legislation  or  in  virtue  of  treaties  with 
other  Governments.  But  in  case  such  changes  are  made,  the  party 
affected  by  the  same  may  denounce  this  convention,  even  before  the 
time  specified  in  Art.  XVI.,  and  the  present  convention  shall  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  day  on  which  such 
notification  is  made. 

Art.  Xm.  The  contracting  parties,  however,  mutually  agree  that 
the  conditional  privileges  which  this  convention  expressly  reserves 
and  confines  to  the  goods  and  vessels  of  the  respective  countries 
under  the  national  flags  are  not,  under  the  operation  of  favoured 
nation  clauses  in  existing  treaties  which  either  of  them  may  have 
concluded  with  other  countries,  to  be  deemed  as  extending  to  the 
goods  and  vessels  of  such  other  countries  without  equivalent  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  such  countries,  and  if  any  foreign  country 
should  claim,  under  existing  favoured-nation  engagements,  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  intercourse  which  this  conventioD 
creates  as  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  British  Colo- 
nies aforesaid,  and  should  either  party  deem  such  claim  to  be 
allowable,  it  is  hereby  engaged  that  the  party  aflbcted  thereby  shall 
have  the  right  to  denounce  the  present  convention  under  Art.  XII. 
hereof ;  or  else  that  any  such  treaty  with  any  foreign  country,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  this  Convention,  may  be^ 
denounced  and  terminated  so  soon  as  the  terms  of  such  treaty  ma j 
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pennity  in  which  oase-ihe  altontative  of  dfinnnoaticm  of  the  pveseiit 
oonvention  shall  not  be  exereised. 

Alt.  XL,  it  frill  be  remarked,  is  drawn  np  in  aoeordance  with 
the  eonstmetion  and  polioy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
most-fayonred  nation  olanse.  It  is  obviously  fair  as  between  two 
oontraeting  parties. 

Ari  XII.  provides  that  if  any  alterations  in  Uie  tajrjffs  of  either 
of  the  oontraeting  parties  were  made  which  altered  the  refpective 
positions  of  the  two  ccntraoting  parties  as  oreated  by  the  treaty,  the 
rig^t  was  to  aeorae  to  the  party  affected  to  denonnce  the  treaty. 
This  was  also  obviously  but  just  andreascmable. 

Art.  Xm  was  E^»eoiaUy  framed  to  xneet  the  difficulty  the  West 
Indian  Oohmies  were  under,  owing  to  the  Britidi  government 
having  bound  ihem  in  her  treaties  with  Belgium  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  giant  to  these  countries  the  mosi>&voured  nation 
treatment.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  countries  with 
whom  these  treaties  were  made  are  the  very  countries  which  by 
their  bounties  actually  destroy  that  equality  of  conditions  which  it 
is  the  object  of  favoured-nation  clauses  to  bring  about ;  when  it 
is  farther  considered  how  much  the  West  Indies  have  suffered  and 
are  suffering  from  these  bounties,  and  that  the  Colonies  weie  not 
consulted  when  these  treaties  were  made — treaties  from  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  they  can  ever  derive  any  advantage — it  must 
appear  to  any  impartial  person  little  short  of  monstrous  Idiat  they 
should  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
vention which  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  such  enormous  benefit 
to  the  West  Indies.  But  when  the  terms  of  Clause  18  are  atten- 
tively considered,  it  is  seen  that  under  its  provisions  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  the  terms  of  such  treaties,  as  the  clause  left  it 
open  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  accord  to  any  foreign  country, 
if  claimed  and  found  just,  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
the  United  States  reserving  to  itself  in  such  a  case  the  right  to 
denonnce  the  treaty. 

It  was,  however,  to  this  clause  and  to  the  provision  that  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  limited  to  the  produce  named 
when  carried  in  ships  of  the  nationality  of  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  took  exception. 

Now  as  to  this  latter  objection,  I  may  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
no  foreign  shipping  whatever  would  have  been  affected,  and  the 
objection  was  purely  a  theoretical  one ;  in  fact,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  admitted  it  had  no  practical  importance. 

As  regards  Clause  18,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought^as  indeed  it 
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was  thought  by  Her  Majesty's  Goyenunent — ^that,  inasmnoh  as  the 
United  States  retained  ttie  right  to  denonnoe  the  treaty  in  the  event 
of  most-favoored  nation  treatment  being  accorded,  under  existing 
treaties,  to  any  European  produce  entering  the  West  Indies,  the 
treaty  would  have  been  of  very  limited  duration. 

Our  answer  was  this :  The  amount  of  foreign  European  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  in  the  articles  specified  in  the  treaty  is 
extremely  small,  and  therefore  it  is  likely  enough  no  claim  would 
ever  have  been  put  forward ;  secondly,  even  if  such  produce  had 
been  admitted  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  United  States  would  have  put  an  end  to  a  treaty 
under  which  she  was  certain  to  have  the  lion*s  share  of  the  trade ; 
and,  lastly,  a  similar  treaty  existed  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  ten  years  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government, 
and  there  could  therefore  be  no  fundamental  objection  to  similar 
arrangements  being  made  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States.  The  cases  were  similar ;  the  engagements  of  the  British 
Government  formed  no  bar  to  the  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  a  precedent  which  we  contend  mi^t 
have  been  followed  in  our  case.  Foreign  Governments  did  claim 
to  share  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian  treaty,  and  the  claim  was 
not  allowed. 

On  the  grounds  above  referred  to,  the  propositions  of  the  United 
States  were  rejected.  Negotiations  are,  however  still  going  on,  and 
it  is  perhaps  possible  that  some  arrangement  may  eventually  be 
come  to  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  short  summary  which  I  have  given  you  of  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  West  Indies  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  I  fear  you  may  think  I  have  dwelt  too  xnneh 
on  sugar,  but  the  industrial  history  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  much 
a  question  of  sugar  that  this  is  unavoidable.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  West  Indies  depends  upon  this 
staple ;  the  bulk  of  the  population,  except  in  Jamaica  and  Grenada, 
are  concerned  in  the  sugar  industry ;  the  taxation  is  mainly  derived 
fromit;  civilisation  and  the  improvement  of  the  negro  race  are  directly 
dependent  upon  it  With  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  indnstry 
any  hope  of  improvement  would  have  to  be  postponed  for  at  least 
a  generation.  But  why  should  the  sugar  industry  be  destroyed  ? 
Has  not  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  proved  that  these 
Colonies  have  extraordinary  natural  advantages  for  the  production 
of  sugar  ?  Could  the  industiy  have  been  maintained  as  it  has  been 
in  the  &ce  of  such  an  unequal  competition  as  it  has  been  forced  to 
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meet,  nnlesB  it  was  essentially  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  basis  ? 
Is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  onoe  this  bounty  system 
were  got  rid  of — and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  this  country, 
by  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties,  to  stop  it  at  onoe — ^these 
Colonies  would  rapidly  expand,  and  would  become  increasing 
markets  for  British  manufactures.  Why  should  we  not  try  what 
a  little  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  our  Colonies  would  do, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  among  the 
negroes  of  Central  Africa  or  the  savages  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
New  Guinea  ?  I  have  alluded  to  countervailing  duties,  and  I  ask 
again,  why  should  we  not  impose  them  ?  We  have  been  met  by 
all  sorts  of  theoretical  objections;  these  were  exhaustively  considered 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were  found  to  have 
no  weight  The  Board  of  Trade  has  made  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  has  failed  to  meet  the  case  in  that  judicial  and 
impartial  spirit  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  bounties  in  their  prejudicial  eftect  upon  the  trade  of  England 
are  isa  more  injurious  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  in  what  way.  The  cane-sugar  producing 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Colonies, 
are  countries  with  which  we  have  practically  free  trade.  The  beet- 
sugar  producing  countries,  on  the  contrary,  shut  our  manufactures 
out  of  their  markets.  The  transfer  of  the  sugar  industry  from  cane 
countries  to  beet  countries  means,  therefore,  a  loss  of  markets  for 
British  manufactures.  I  find  that  our  export  trade  with  the  various 
cane-sugar  producing  countries  amounts  to  ^617,000,000  annually ; 
but  for  the  bounties  it  would  have  been  much  larger  ;  under  the 
continuance  of  the  bounty  system  it  will,  be  gradually  reduced,  as 
the  sugar  industry  of  these  countries  is  transferred  to  Germany  and 
other  protective  countries. 

If  any  proof  was  needed  of  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  England  towards  these  magnificent  West  Indian  Colonies, 
I  would  point  to  Jamaica.  Jamaica  has  an  area  of  about  4,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  550,000  people.  The  soil 
of  Jamaica  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fertUe  in  the  world ;  its 
climate,  for  a  to)pical  climate,  is  unsurpassed ;  there  is  no  tropical 
plant  which  it  cannot  produce  abundantly,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
And  what  is  its  condition  ?  Is  it  not  a  standing  reproach  to  this 
country  ?  Does  it  show  any  signs  of  that  improvement,  socially^ 
morally,  or  industrially,  which  might  have  been  expected  after  all 
these  years  under  a  good  Government  and  with  good  management, 
with  tiie  exceptional  advantages  which  it  possesses  ?     Surely  there 
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must  be  some  great  xniseonoeption  underlying  a  policy  irhicb*  with 
every  possible  assistance  fix>m  Nature,  can  show  such  nnwatiHiactory 
results.  May  there  not  haye  been  some  tmth  after  all  in  Gariyle's 
view,  **  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such  felicity  m  the 
**  West  India  islands  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  blessedness  of  our 
**  black  friend ;  but  that  he  should  do  useful  work  there  according  as 
''the  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him  for  that.  And  his  own 
*'  happiness,  and  that  of  others  round  him,  will  alone  be  possible  by 
"his  and  their  getting  into  such  a  relation  titat  this  can  be 
"  permitted  him  *'  ?  Does  not  history  teach  us  that  where  haUts 
of  industry  are  wanting,  there  decadence  sets  in  ?  Oan  a  peofle 
prosper  whose  highest  dream  is  to  live  in  idleness  ?  Does  not  political 
economy  teach  us  that  a  combination  of  labour  is  far  more  productiTe 
than  the  same  labour  when  isolated  ?  Does  notihe  British  Govemmsnt 
view  with  bx  more  flavour  in  the  West  Indies  such  industries  as  result 
from  the  isolated  labour  of  individuals,  than  those  which  require 
a  combination  of  many  to  make  them  productive  and  profitable  ? 
And  does  not  all  experience  in  the  West  Indies  teach  us  that 
civilisation  and  moral  elevation  are  to  more  di£Seult  to  introduce 
and  maintain  amongst  a  population  scattered  in  the  high  woods 
than  collected  in  villages  ?  I  think  these  are  all  points  which  have 
had  an  important  influence,  and  that  if  a  sounder  and  more  healthy 
view  had  been  taken  and  acted  upon  by  the  British  Gk>vemment, 
since  the  time  of  emancipation,  greater  benefits  would  have  accmed 
to  all. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  I  have  just  said  should  lead  to 
the  idea  that  I  think  the  black  population  of  the  West  Indies  are 
naturally  more  indolent  than  the  white  race  in  that  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  negro  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  splendid 
fellow ;  he  is  endowed  with  a  physique  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
he  is  specially  well  adapted  to  do  the  physical  work  required  in  that 
climate,  and  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  under  a  steady  and 
fair  Oovemment,  he  will  improve  his  condition  quite  as  rapidly  as 
white  men  under  similar  circumstances  would  do  in  colder  climes ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  requires  any  special 
fostering  or  pampering ;  he  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
I  am  confident  that  if  the  West  Indies  could  receive  fair  play,  if 
their  industries  were  rendered  secure  from  artificial  attacks,  and  if 
the  Government  of  this  country  would  be  content  to  mete  out  equal 
justice  to  all,  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  the  condition  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  African  and  East  Indian  working-classes  would 
make  rapid  progress. 
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I  haye  endeaYOured  in  this  paper  to  bring  prominently  before 
yon  the  following  &ot8 :  (1)  That  for  the  last  fifty  years  our  West 
Indian  Colonies  have  been  contending  against  heavy  odds ;  and  (2) 
That  the  manner  in  which  they  have  met  the  unequal  competition 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  proves  that  they  possess  elements 
of  great  vitality,  and  affords  strong  evidence  of  tiie  development  to 
which  they  are  destined  whenever  they  meet  their  competitors  in  a 
&ir  field. 

I  wonld  therefore,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that  at  a  time  when 
our  home  industries  are  loudly  calling  for  new  markets,  in  order  to 
find  employment  for  our  working-classes,  it  is  not  without  use  to 
show  how  little  is  really  wanted  to  largely  increase  our  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  by  doing  justice  to  our  oldest  and  most 
fertile  Colonies  we  shall  not  only  be  benefiting  them,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  be  doing  something  to  mitigate  the  very  serious  depres- 
sion in  our  home  industries  which  is  so  alarming  a  feature  in  the 
present  condition  of  this  country. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  Washinoton  Evbs  :  I  should  not  venture  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion  were  I  not  largely  interested  in  Jamaica  estates  and 
Jamaica  produce.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  the  greatest 
disappoinbnent  that  the  negotiations  for  a  closer  commercial  inter- 
course between  Canada  and  Jamaica  failed  to  lead  to  any  practical 
result.  It  would  certainly  have  been  an  approach  to  that  consoli- 
dation of  interests  which  we  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  had  those  negotiations  been 
carried  through  successfully  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  both  countries ;  but,  failing  a  closer  union  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  Colony  with  which  I  am  largely  interested, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  have  a  commercial 
convention  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States.  All  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  are  alive  to  this  matter,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
all  proprietors,  planters,  and  West  Indian  merchants  will  return 
Mr.  Lubbock  their  very  best  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  negotiations  at  Washington  for  a  draft  convention, 
and  also  for  his  general  interest  in  and  management  of  West  Indian 
afiiairB  in  this  country.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  listened  with 
extreme  pleasure  to  the  brief  but  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Lubbock. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  a  central  place  in  London 
in  which  to  discuss  not  only  the  affairs  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of 
our  great  Colonial  Empire ;  and  I  feel  that  the  paper  which  has 
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been  read  to  us  to-night  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  will  be  most  gratifying  to  all  those  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  in  the  welfiare  of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  and  that  they 
will  join  with  me  in  thanking  Mr.  Lubbock  for  bringing  this  subject 
before  them.    We  are  all  looking  forward,  naturally  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,  to  the  forthcoming  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 
This  enterprise,  I  think,  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  age,  for  it  will  bjB  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
that  the  varied  products  of  the  British  Empire  will  have  been 
brought  under  one  roof.    In  Mr.  A.  J.  Adderley,  I  believe — and  I 
think  all  West  Indians  will  agree — ^that  we  have  a  most  able  and 
hard-working  representative ;  and  under  his  management  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  West  Indian  Court  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  successful,  in  the 
Exhibition.    I  have  paid  several  visits  to  South  Kensington*  and  I 
must  candidly  admit  that  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  give 
entire  satisfaction.    We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  we  have  been  told,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  the  key  to  that  great  waterway.   Sach 
being  the  case,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  this  country  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  aid  the  Colony  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  trade  which  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future  ?    Sir,  the  Jamaicans  are  truly  loyal  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Queen  ;  but  will  they  remain  so  if  they  do 
not  have  fair  play?     With  f&ir  play  Jamaica — and  not  only 
Jamaica,  but  all  our  West  Indian  Islands — will  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  British  Empire,  and  in  these  days  of  difficulty  and 
danger  England  needs  the  help  and  co-operation  of  all  her  Colonies. 
What  is  required  is  more  sympathy  between  Great  Britain  and  oar 
dependencies  beyond  the  seas,  and  if  we — ^members  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute — are  enabled,  by  such  papers  as  we  have  heard 
read  to-night,  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  bind  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  Colonies,  we  are,  I  maintain,  doing  a  good  and 
beneficent  work,  which  will  have  the  happiest  results  for  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  B.  Howell  Jones  :  I  feel  somewhat  nervous  in  joining  in  this 
discussion,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
addressing  this  meeting,  inasmuch  as  I  belong  to  a  family  of 
colonists  which  have  been  connected  with  the  West  Indies  now  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  years  in  unbroken  succession.  Those  who 
can  remember  the  period,  and  whose  family  history  tells  them,  of 
the  trialB  and  difficulties  which  the  Colony  passed  through  in 
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1847-48,  and  of  the  miserj  the  inhabitants  suffered,  feel  that  to- 
day they  ate  fighting  over  again  the  battles  which  oar  ancestors 
foQght  for  them ;  bat  I  believe  we  must  succeed  now  as  then, 
beeaase  we  have  right  on  our  side.  Oloomy  as  the  times  un- 
doubtedly are,  there  are  men  who  are  willing  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  who  will  show  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
are  willing  to  meet  the  difficulties  with  success.  In  the  past,  when 
our  ancestors  went  out  to  the  West  Indies,  they  claimed  their 
rights  as  British  subjects,  and  we  claim  those  rights  now,  and  we 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  recognise  those  rights, 
and  enable  us  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  on  the  same  basis  as  Englishmen  at  home.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  we  do  not  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  England  enjoys  the  most-fiavoured-nation  treatment  in  all 
the  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  I  think  the  colonists  should 
claim,  with  all  the  power  and  argument  at  their  command,  that 
they  have  an  equal  right  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  hope  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  will  endeavour  to  impress  this  point  upon  the  notice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
bounty  system  and  of  countervailing  duties.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  colonists  have  to  do  first  is  to  obtain  equal  rights  with  the 
people  of  the  Old  Country,  and  then  we  can  begin  to  urge  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  countervailing 
duties.  I  am  sure  all  in  the  West  Indies  will  read  with  great 
pleasure  all  that  has  fallen  firom  Mr.  Lubbock,  and  I  am  certain 
his  paper  will  be  read  with  a  great  amount  of  interest,  not  only  at 
home  but  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Jaicbb  L.  Ohlson  :  After  the  speeches  of  the  genUemen  who 
have  preceded  me,  representing  as  they  do  the  important  Colonies 
of  Jamaica  and  British  Ouiana,  it  might  be  considered  presump- 
tuous on  my  part  to  address  you,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  feel 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  questions  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  reference  to  Imperial  Federation 
should  have  been  made  in  the  paper,  but  I  presume  it  was  not 
intended  to  deal  with  this  large  question,  which  has  been  so  often 
brought  before  the  Institute,  but  to  present  a  businesslike  state- 
ment of  certain  practical  questions  which  deeply  concern  the  West 
Indies  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  all  colonists  will  agree  with 
the  great  principles  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  there  is  another 
kind  of  federation  which  West  Indians  have  sometimes  been  accus- 
tomed to  discuss,  and  that  is  a  federation  which  seems  to  tak^ 
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away  all  the  individual  life  and  all  the  independent  foree  of  each 
Colony,  and  to  reduce  them  to  one  dead  level,  without  any  regard 
to  their  history,  character,  or  condition.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
federation  we  want,  or  which  the  memhers  of  the  Federation  League 
would  support.  There  are,  however,  certain  questions  which  may 
very  well  be  considered  as  common  questions.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  a  common  tariff,  or  a  greater  uniformity 
in  tariff  arrangements.  Captain  Colomb  will  also  agree  that  the 
question  of  defence  ^s  a  common  question.  I  have  been  urged  also 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
commercial  laws  of  the  Colonies — ^in  fact,  that  there  should  be  a 
single  system  of  commercial  jurisprudence.  I  have  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  probably  the  largest  legal  business  con- 
nected  with  the  West  Indian  Colonies  for  saying  that  great  embar- 
rassment, trouble,  and  expense  would  be  saved  if  a  simpler  system 
of  registration  of  properties  and  of  securities  on  properties  could  be 
established  throughout  those  Colonies.  This  might  be  taken  up  by 
the  Colonies  as  one  of  those  practical  questions  that  concern  pro- 
perty rights  and  liabilities.  Passing  away  from  this  subject,  let 
me  refer  to  two  interesting  points  raised  in  the  paper.  One  is  the 
effect  of  foreign  bounties  upon  British  colonial  sugar,  and  the  other 
is  with  regard  to  the  Convention  with  the  United  Statea  The 
bounties  have  got  beyond  discussion.  Their  existence  and  their 
effects  are  admitted,  and  every  reasonable  and  thinking  man  will 
aoknowledge  that  a  remedy  is  urgently  needed,  whether  that  remedy 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  countervailing  duty,  or  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  call  together  an  international  oonferenee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  a  common  abolition  of  those  violations  of  free 
trade.  We  are  endeavouring  to  do'  what  we  can  to  educate  the 
public  mind.  It  is  a  slow  process,  and,  so  long  as  party  ties  and 
official  dogmatism  obtain  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do  at  the 
present  moment,  there  seems  little  hope  of  an  immediate  result. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  so  long  as  the  infallibility  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  regarded  as  ah  important  factor  in  the  polities 
and  political  economy  of  the  day,  and  as  long  as  a  particular  class 
of  political  economists  remain  on  this  lower  earth,  and  are  not  rele- 
gated to  their  proper  home — ^the  planet  Saturn.  I  hope,  however^ 
by  such  discussions  as  this,  and  by  other  means,  progress  in  this 
great  question  will  be  made ;  and  I  hope  also  that  the  evidence 
which  will  be  given  during  this  week  upon  this  question  before  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  will  educate  the 
public  mind  and  arouse  a  krger  and  more  practical  interest  in  a 
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matter  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  Colonial  producer.  The 
other  point  is  in  regard  to  the  Convention.  The  bearings  of  this 
have  been  so  folly  set  forth  in  the  paper  that  little  need  be  said  on 
it.  The  fact  is,  we  were  acting  on  the  same  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Gobden  when  we  tried  to  establish  a  free-trade  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  greatest — and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
protectionist— conntries  in  the  world.  He  nsed  to  say  that  the  rest 
of  the  nations  would  follow  the  example  of  England,  and  we  thought 
that  in  making  this  arrangement  between  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
and  the  United  States  we  should  be  doing  a  good  work.  Our 
Government,  however,  have  taken  a  different  view.  It  appears  that 
certain  engagements — or,  as  some  people  rudely  call  them,  entangle- 
monts — ^with  foreign  countries  prevent  this  Convention  from  being 
carried  out  Therefore,  we  are  in  this  position — ^that  while  our 
sugar  is  restricted  and  practically  shut  out  from  the  English 
market,  we  are  prevented  from  finding  another  market  for  our 
prodnce  by  treaties  with  these  very  bounty-giving  countries  which 
ace  endeavouring  to  do  us  so  much  harm.  This  is  a  curious  posi- 
tion, and  we  want  Lord  Palmerston  back  again  to  set  the  matter 
rigjbt.  According  to  Mr.  Forster — ^whose  loss  everyone  concerned  in 
this  question  and  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  must 
deeply  deplore— this  is  a  state  of  things  constituting  a  special  and 
peeoliar  hardship.  These,  then,  are  two  questions  that  are  of 
practical  and  vital  interest  at  the  present  moment  to  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  I  do  not  propose  to  ^nter  into  the  discussion  of 
any  other  points.  Jamaica  has  already  been  mentioned  by  a 
gentleman  whose  speech  certainly  deserved  the  attention  and 
respect  that  were  paid  to  it.  I  may  state  that  yesterday  I  turned 
up  a  pamphlet,  written  by  me  eighteen  years  ago,  in  order  to  see 
whether  I  could  feel  the  gratification  that  would  naturally  belong 
to  a  prophet  when  his  prophecies  had  come  true.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  boast  that  experience.  I  find  that  eighteen  years  ago  I  was 
londly  singing  the  praises  of  Crown  Government.  Since  then  I  have 
been  co-operating  with  many  influential  Jamaica  people  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  that  state  of  things.  The  fact  is^  Crown 
Government  is  getting  a  little  obsolete.  It  is  a  simple  despotism, 
and  all  depends  on  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  despot  as 
to  whether  such  a  form  of  government  is  good  for  the  Colony.  It 
was  found  to  be  so  intolerable  that  Jamaica  has  obtained  an  altera- 
tion of  her  Constitution,  which  is  being  c^ffried  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  wisdom  and  care  by  Sir  Henry  Norman.  In 
Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  and  some  of  the  other  Oolgnies  there  ia  a 
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tendency  to  obtain  by  the  colonists  a  more  practical  control  over 
their  a&irs,  and  I  think  yon  will  agree  that  is  a  tendency  in  the 
right  direction.  Well,  here  are  these  Colonies,  as  rich  in  produc- 
tive force  and  wealth  as  they  are  in  natural  beauty.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  large  numbers  of  visitors  are  being  attracted  to  those 
shores.  We  want  two  things — we  want  plenty  of  visitors  from 
Europe,  and  we  want  everybody  to  eat  our  sugar.  Certain  statistics 
have  lately  been  adduced  to  prove  that  English  men  and  women 
are  not  so  tall  and  so  strong  as  they  used  to  be.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  discovery  of  this  fact  is  coincident  with  a  large  consump- 
tion of  beetroot  sugar  in  this  country.  Here,  I  say,  are  these 
Colonies,  possessing  an  absolute  identity  of  interest  with  the 
Mother  Country.  In  them  the  English  people  at  one  time  took  an 
absorbing  interest.  Then  followed  a  period  of  cold  neglect.  Now 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Barbados,  or 
Jamaica,  or  St.  Eitts  is  deserving  quite  as  much  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  people  and  Government  as  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  home  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  And  with 
regard  to  the  colonists  who  come  over  here — representatives  of 
their  Legislatures — men  like  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken^ 
men  of  high  standing,  freedom-loving  Englishmen — we  want  to 
treat  them  in  a  way  suited  to  their  position  and  dignity  as  equal 
citizens  of  this  great  Empire.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  in  eon- 
elusion,  that  the  paper  which  has  been  read  will  certainly  advance 
these  questions.  In  regard  to  the  Washington  Convention,  if,  in 
the  particular  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  have  had  the  best  opportunity  that 
anybody  could  possibly  have  to  notice  the  great  diplomatic  ability 
and  all  the  other  good  qualities  which  Mr.  Lubbock  brought  to 
bear  in  negotiating  this  treaty.  We  can  only  hope  that  his  exer- 
tions in  this  and  other  respects  for  the  general  benefit  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  will  meet  sooner  or  later — 
we  trust  sooner — ^with  the  happy  reward  they  deserve. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hawtayne  :  It  is,  I  feel,  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  so  well  said  about  these  Colonies,  one  of  which, 
British  Guiana,  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  at  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition.  I  have  known  the  West  Indies  for  over  thirty 
years.  We  are  all  aware  how  history  repeats  itself.  Thirty  years 
ago,  in  1854,  grave  troubles  visited  ihe  islands,  and  though  many 
felt  anxious  and  troubled  at  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  on 
them,  still  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  home  country 
were  faithful  and  true ;  and  now  reverses  and  sore  trials  have  come 
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-again  upon  them^  and  they  are  still  as  loysJ  subjects  as  ever.  If 
the  industry  on  which  we  in  the  West  nearly  all  depend — ^sugar — 
only  gets  fair  play,  I  think  we  shall  see  these  Colonies  again 
coming  to  the  front.  If  not,  what  will  happen  ?  With  the  failure 
of  that  industry  we  shall  witness  the  decay  of  those  valuable 
<]lolonie8  to  win  and  retain  which,  as  ornaments  of  the  British 
Empire,  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  spent,  and  their 
future  historian  will  record  as  their  motto  that  sad  word  "Fuimus." 
Sir  Geoboe  Ghaubbrs  :  It  may  be,  seeing  that  my  connection 
with  the  West  Indies  extends  over  a  period  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years— for  on  May  1, 1830, 1  entered  our  house  in  Mincing-lane — 
timi  a  few  words  from  me  on  the  difficulties  we  have  gone  through 
in  those  islands,  and  the  interests  I  consider  we  possess  there,  may 
not  be  thought  out  of  place.  From  the  date  I  name  you  will  be 
tiware  that  I  have  seen  a  great  change  as  regards  those  islands,  and 
I  think  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  value  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  than  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  Act  of  Emancipation  were  dealt  with.  The 
^course  which  the  West  Indies  took  entitles  them,  I  hold,  to  the 
highest  consideration  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  of  every  man 
who  belongs  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  the  oldest  posses- 
sions of  this  country,  and  poured  wealth  without  stint  into  the  lap 
of  the  Mother  Country.  In  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  again,  she  gave  efiect  to  that  which  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  subjects  to  which  the  feelings  of  this  country  were  ever 
addressed.  It  was  by  means  of  the  great  ability,  perseverance,  and 
energy  of  our  friends  in  the  West  Indies  that  that  great  question  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  I  remember  the  discussions  at  the 
time.  It  was  asked—-"  Supposing  emancipation  should  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  would  you  allow  slave-grown  sugar 
to  come  to  England  ?  "  "  Oh,"  they  said,  *4t  is  madness  to  sug- 
gest it."  But  in  the  madness  of  one  time  appeared  to  be  found  the 
wisdom  of  a  later  time,  and  the  wise  opinion  held  one  day  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  the  next  day,  greatly  to  our  disgrace.  As 
bearing  on  the  present  state  of  things,  let  me  make  a  little  com- 
parison. The  result  of  letting  in  slave-grown  sugar  was  to  cause 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures  to  be  carried  away  annually 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Our  Consular  Reports  prove  that  up- 
wards of  40,000  of  these  poor  creatures  were  landed  in  Cuba  from 
year  to  year.  That  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  departing  from 
the  righteous  course  we  had  determined  in  the  first  instance  to 
pursue.    The  West  Indies  have  again  fallen  upon  evil  times,  but  it 
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is  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  bounties  given  by  continental  nations,  and 
which  are  so  unfair  to  us  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  commeroe ;  and 
again,  in  departing  from  sound  principles,  we  are  exposing  half  a 
million  people  to  probable  starvation,  by  the  course  we  are  taking 
of  allowing  these  duties  to  interfere  with  our  trade.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  our  black  fellow-subjects  are  just  as  much  entitied  to 
consideration  as  anyone  in  this  room.  They  will  be  brought  to 
starvation  should  the  sugar  industry  fail,  and,  besides  that,  there 
are  people  in  this  country  who  are  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry 
and  who  will  be  sufferers  by  it.  In  these  times  we  know  that  the 
people  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  are  suffering,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Thus,  when  we  depart 
from  right  principles,  nobody  can  foretell  how  serious  and  in  how 
many  directions  the  evil  consequences  may  fall.  I  do  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done,  but  my  hope  of  being  carried  through  our  diffi- 
culties rests  first  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
next  on  the  energy  and  the  industry  with  which  those  resources  are 
developed.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies 
must  acknowledge  the  great  skill  and  the  great  perseverance  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  know  that  these 
Colonies,  which  were  our  earliest  possessions,  were  able  to  pour 
wealth  into  this  country,  and  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  so  they 
will  in  the  future.  I  do  hope,  cruelly  as  they  have  been  treated, 
that  their  rights  will  be  recognised,  that  people  will  not  shut  ihdr 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  West  Indian  colonists  are  really  our 
fellow-countrymen ;  and  one  of  these  days  we  may  rejoice  to  see 
that  these  possessions  are  again  recognised  as  a  valuable  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  EvERARD  F.  iM  Thubn  :  It  was  only  after  considerable 
hesitation  that  I  consented  to  say  a  few  words,  because  I  feared  I 
should  be  almost  peculiar  in  being,  perhaps,  the^only  speaker  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  entirely  unconnected  with  the  sugar 
industry,  though  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  generally  and  in  British  Guiana  in  particular.  It  may 
not  be  considered  presumptuous,  however,  if,  from  this  ontBider*s 
point  of  view,  while  I  express  my  sense  of  the  fEumess  and  the 
clearness  of  Mr.  Lubbock's  exposition  of  the  late  phase  of  the 
industrial  history  of  the  West  Indies,  I  also  express  a  certain 
amount  of  hopelessness  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  application  of 
the  remedies  he  proposes  to  apply.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
the  last  to  discourage  those  who  do  hope  for  these  remedies  and 
who  strive  to  apply  them.    In  the  meantime,  there  are,  I  think. 
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certain  other  matters — too  much  neglected  now,  and  of  which  we 
do  not  sufficiently  realise  the  importance — ^that  might  be  done  to 
place  the  sugar  producer  in  a  better  position  to  meet  competition. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  encouragement  that  might  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  so-called  minor  products,  not  as  substitutes  for, 
but  as  adjuncts,  and  assistants  even,  to  the  sugar  cultivation.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  great  West  Indian  question  of  the  hour  is  not 
merely  how  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  sugar  grower,  but  rather  how 
to  develop  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  them- 
selves but  of  the  world,  the  undoubtedly  great  capacities — ^physical 
capacities— of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  negroes,  and  who  were  much  injured  by  us  as  a  nation 
by  our  enslavement  of  them,  and  also  by  the  injudicious  manner 
of  their  enfranchisement.  The  ingrained  laziness  of  these  people 
as  a  race  renders  them  at  present  unavailable  as  labourers  in  sugar 
production,  and  consequently  entails  on  the  West  Indies  enormous 
expenditure  to  meet  the  importation  of  foreign  labour.  If,  as  a 
duty  to  the  negroes  and  an  advantage  to  ourselves,  we  can  educate 
them  to  become  sugar  labourers,  that,  I  think,  is  an  object  to  be 
aimed  at.  I  think  this  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  done  by  the 
cultivation  of  minor  products.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  any 
particular  one.  Mr.  Morris,  the  late  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Jamaica,  read  only  lately  an  admirable  paper  on  that 
subject  before  this  Institute.  I  will  make  what  I  consider  two 
practical  suggestions.  It  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  below 
the  dignity  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  of  the  ^West  Indies 
generally,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  agricultural  departments 
— ^I  hardly  know  what  to  call  them — the  business  of  which  should 
be  to  encourage  individual  negroes  to  cultivate  some  one  or  more 
objects  for  their  advantage,  and  to  assist  them  to  dispose  of  the 
products.  This  would,  I  think,  by  educating  them  gradually  and 
raising  their  ambition,  put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  avsdlable 
as  labourers.  Something  in  this  direction  has  been  done  in  several 
of  the  Colonies — my  own  amongst  the  number — ^by  the  establish- 
ment, chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  institution  at  Eew,  of 
Botanical  Gardens ;  but  we  in  the  West  Indies  are  apt  to  regard 
botanical  gardens  rather  as  places  meant  to  afford  pleasant  rides 
and  drives,  whereas  they  should  be  used  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  objects  for  cultivation,  and  the  directors  of  them  should 
be  in  a  position  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  European  markets,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  what  products  were  at  any  time  desirable.  New  products 
torn  up  constantly ;  they  come  into  great  demand  in  the  market, 
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and  the  demand  is  sooner  or  later  met;  but  if  I  may  jadge  from 
my  own  experience  of  the  West  Indies,  the  demand  is  met  before 
we  know  of  the  existence  of  it  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  to 
be  remedied.  Another  thing  we  fail  to  do  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  is,  to  realise  the  value  of  our  forests.  We  ought  to  pass  useful 
laws  for  their  preservation,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  produce 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the  community. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gbant,  C.M.G. :  Having  been  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  paper  just  read,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  excused  from  giving  statistics  which  might  have  proved  interest- 
ing, had  I  been  aware  of  the  honour  to  be  conferred  on  me.  My 
experience  in  the  West  Indies  is  principally  confined  to  the  little 
island  of  Barbados,  and  goes  back  a  very  long  way.  I  have  known 
the  island  to  be  subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  but,  like  the  PhoBnix, 
it  has  always  risen  brighter  from  its  ashes.  My  memory  carries 
me  back  to  1812,  when  the  island  was  covered  with  dust  from  a 
volcanic  eruption  in  St.  Vincent.  It  was  considered  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  island  would  be  destroyed,  but,  so  far  from  it,  the 
fertility  increased.  Again,  in  1816  an  insurrection  broke  out 
amongst  the  slaves,  and  many  of  the  cane-fields  were  burnt ;  but 
order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  island  recovered  itself.  I  also 
recollect  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  population, 
when  it  was  thought  the  island  was  ruined,  but  which  I  consider 
was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  it;  the 
produce  of  the  island  being  nearly  double  what  it  formerly  was.  It 
fortunately  happens  that  Barbados  is  densely  populated,  and  no 
extra  labour  is  required  to  cultivate  it.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  our  heads  above  water,  and  the  beantiful 
little  island,  which  Kingsley  says  is  justly  called  **  The  emerald 
gem  of  the  Western  Main,"  still  exists  and  flourishes.  I  regret 
however,  to  say  the  fall  in  the  price  of  its  produce  is  very  serious, 
and  causes  great  anxiety.  What  affects  the  island  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  bounty  system.  If  this  was  abolished  we  might 
be  able  to  compete  with  other  oountries,  but  the  system  brings 
other  produce  into  the  English  market  with  a  profit  already  realised, 
and  we  are  unable  to  contend  with  this  unfair  competition.  Some 
remarks  have  been  made  by  a  previous  speaker  as  to  the  desirability 
of  educating  the  population  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Barbados, 
small  as  the  island  is,  we  have  no  fewer  than  160  schools  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  labouring  class.  We  also  have  a 
large  and  strong  representation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Wesleyans  and  Moravians,  so  that  the 
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people  are  not  in  want  either  of  religious  instruotion  or  moral  eda- 
oation.  I  refrain  from  making  any  general  observations  on  the 
valnable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lubbock,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated. 

Mr.  S.  Boubne:  I  am  perhaps  justified  in  interposing  in  the 
discussion  from  the  fact  that  I  possessed  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
being  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation,  and  wit- 
nessed the  transition  state  from  slavery  to  freedom.  I  wish  to  say 
one  or  two  words  on  an  observation  throwing  disparagement  on  the 
anti-slavery  party,  who  were  the  means  of  conferring  the  greatest 
blessing  on  the  islands.  I  am  not  going  to  altogether  defend'the 
conduct  of  those  who,  after  emancipation,  were  the  representatives 
of  the  party  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  I  was  then  residing, 
because  I  believe  that  nothing  was  more  foreign  to  the  true  teach- 
ings of  political  economy  than  the  method  they  then  took,  excepting' 
perhaps,  the  equal  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  proprietors  at  the  same' 
time  in  the  course  they  adopted.  We  then  had  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  Governors  who  ever  bore  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  the 
late  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  he,  who  possessed  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  laid  down  a  course  of  action  which 
the  proprietors  then  would  not  adopt.  I  mention  this,  not  only 
because  it  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  West  Indies  at  the  time, 
but  it  is  interesting  in  the  present  coiQdition  of  affairs  in  our  own 
country,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  course  of 
dealing — ^Iwon't  use  the  hackneyed  phrase — which  is  to  make  our 
peasantry  become  possessors  of 'small  pieces  of  land.  The  policy 
then  pursued  was,  I  believe,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Jamaica.  Imme- 
diately after  emancipation  the  proprietors  met  and  resolved  upon 
offering  a  ridiculously  low  rate  of  wages  to  the  negroes  engaged  in 
cultivation.  This  was  naturally  resented.  The  employers  laid 
down  that  occupying  a  house  on  the  estate  should  be  dependent  on 
the  labourer's  accepting  employment  at  4^.  per  day,  when  he  haA 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  Is.  6d.  for  the  Saturday,  which  be- 
longed to  himself;  and  when  he  refused,  hundreds  of  houses  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  cocoanut  trees  about  them,  this 
being  to  prevent  squatting.  Some  years  afterwards  squatting  was 
found  desirable,  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  disturbances  we  all 
regret,  and  which  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  at  the 
time.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  laid  down  the  principle  that  question? 
as  to  rent  and  employment  should  be  kept  separate,  and  that  pro- 
prietors who  had  houses  to  let  should  rent  them  to  the  negroes  at 
a  fair  equivalent,  without  coupling  possession  with  labour  or  the 
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wages  offered.  The  case  of  Barbados  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle.  Not  so  in  Jamaica.  There  the  custom  had  been  to 
allow  the  onlimited  use  of  land  for  the  growth  of  produce  on  which 
the  labourer  Uved.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  expected  to  support 
himself  almost  entirely  in  that  way  in  his  own  time.  The  resultof 
all  this  was  that  the  labourer  began  to  betake  himself  to  the  interior 
districts  Here  was  the  mistake  of  a  most  benevolent  and  good  man 
right  in  his  desires  but  wrong  in  his  action,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  friends, 
encouraged  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  the  selling  of 
them  in  small  portions  to  the  negroes.  Before  I  left,  the  effect  of 
these  proceedings,  as  regards  especially  estates  on  the  seashore, 
became  very  evident  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
touch,  and  that  is  the  bounty  system.  It  is  a  most  atrocious 
system,  but  we  must,  I  think,  be  a  little  lenient,  because  we  taught 
others  the  lesson  by  our  own  conduct  in  respect  of  **  drawback.'*  I 
do  not  think  free  trade — I  am  an  ardent  free  trader — at  all  joatifies 
our  admitting  bounty-aided  sugar.  I  believe  countervailing  duties 
would  be  utterly  unavailing,  because  they  would  require  such 
nicety  of  adjustment,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  bolder  stroke, 
and  refuse  to  trade  with  foreign  nations  in  bounty-supported  sugar. 
The  giving  of  these  bonuses  is,  I  consider,  almost  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  fraud,  and  we  should,  I  hold,  at  once  prohibit  the  importation 
of  sugar  from  any  country  which  gives  bounties  on  its  production. 
Hom&^rown  produce  should  stand  in  the  same  position  as  that 
supported  by  bounties.  I  happened  to  be  in  Canada  at  the  time 
the  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  between  that  country  and 
the  West  Indies.  I  rejoiced  they  failed,  because  they  would  have 
resulted  in  a  mere  patched-up,  temporary  system,  founded  on  no 
justice  or  true  principles  of  political  economy.  What  we  want 
rather  is  more  uniformity — a  common  tariff  and  common  laws ; 
laws  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  property,  laws  regulating 
various  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  one  class 
of  society  and  another.  This  would  aid  very  much  in  fostering 
trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonie&  I  retain  to 
this  moment,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  a  vivid  recoUeotion 
of  the  magnificence,  not  only  of  Jamaica  but  of  our  other  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is,  I  consider,  a  shame  and 
disgrace  that  Colonies  of  such  a  character,  so  blest  by  Providence 
with  the  means  of  producing  those  things  of  which  we  in  this  colder 
dimate  stand  in  need,  should  be  allowed  to  languish  and  decay  as 
they  are  doing.    Let  us  set  to  work  to  enforce  on  our  rulers  the 
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enactment  of  laws  whioh  shall  give  as  fair  play  with  regard  to  this 
l>oiuit7  system,  and  I  believe  that  this,  together  with  the  promotion 
of  the  cultiYation  of  minor  products,  will  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
these  islands  to  the  position  they  ought  to  occupy,  and  would  greatly 
enhance  the  blessings  which  we  in  this  country  enjoy. 

Chief  Justice  J.  W.  Cabionotos  :  Before  the  discussion  closes  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  am  connected  with  two  of  the 
flmaller  islands,  while  most  of  the  speakers  come  from  larger  and 
more  important  Colonies.  As  Mr.  Lubbock  implies,  the  West 
Indies  are  somewhat  under  a  cloud.  It  is  a  pity  they  should  be, 
I)ecau8e,  after  all,  the  taint  of  slavery  from  which  they  suffer  was 
not  brought  about  by  their  own  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  the  Mother 
Country,  who  encouraged  the  system.  There  are  no  fairer,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  productive  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
most  of  these  Colonies.  But  we  are  suffering  severely,  and  we  look 
for  sympathy,  and  something  more  than  sympathy,  from  the  Mother 
Country  in  our  troubles — and  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  find  it.  We 
look  to  such  agencies  as  the  West  India  Committee  and  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  to  spread  a  better  knowledge^of  the  islands,  and 
to  induce  people  to  go  there  more,  and  to  invest  capital  there  with 
more  freedom.  It  seems  hard  to  see  British  capital  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  dishonest  South  American  Bepublics,  while  we  cannot 
get  any  of  it,  yet  we  are  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  capital,  without 
whioh  we  are  unable  to  improve  and  develop  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  islands.  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ohlson, 
in  his  able  and  eloquent  speech,  that  there  are  certain  points  whioh 
deserve  attention  from  the  Government,  and  especially  the  want  of 
a  conunon  tariff!.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  strong  pressure 
from  the  Colonial  Office  the  Colonies  might  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
more  or  less  unifom  tariff,  and  that  this  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  trade.  A  uniform  system  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  and  of 
law  relating  to  real  and  personal  property,  is  also  very  desirable, 
^here  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  find  precisely  the  same 
etate  of  the  law  existent  in  every  Colony,  so  far  as  regards  all  civil 
rights  and  liabilities.  There  is  another  point  recommended  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  who,  in  1888,  inquired  into  the  questions 
connected  with  various  West  Indian  Colonies,  namely,  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  uniform  official  service.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  officials  were  capable  of  being  appointed  from  one  island  to 
another — that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  single  civil  service  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  West  Indies.  It  would  tend  to  do  away  with 
local  prejudice  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  superior  officers.    With 
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regard  to  the  fatare,  the  position  is  very  grave.  In  some  of  the^ 
smaller  islands — Barbados,  for  instance,  with  which  I  am  more 
especially  acquainted — ^people  are  suffering  very  much,  and  large- 
numbers  are  leaving,  and  going  elsewhere  for  work.  The  sugar* 
cultivation  wUl,  at  the  present  rate,  become  practically  extinct,  and» 
in  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  it.  Tha 
people  of  Barbados  are  completely  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bestir- 
ring themselves  and  of  turning  to  other  industries,  but  these  things 
cannot  be  done  suddenly.  They  take  time.  Besides,  should  not 
sugar  cultivation,  after  all,  be  the  principal  industry — or  one  of 
the  principal  industries — of  the  Colonies  ?  It  seems  to  me,  although 
not  a  sugar  planter,  that  these  islands  are  adapted  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  I  should  think  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  sugar  can  be  grown  under  greater  natural  advan- 
tages than  in  these  islands.  It  seems  unwise,  therefore,  that  thai 
cultivation  should  be  abandoned  if  it  can  be  maintained.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  these  islands  which,  I  hope,  will  yet  do 
good  service  for  them.  I  believe  the  growers  are  folly  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  effecting  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar^ 
and  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advances  of  chemical  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  do 
not  think  that  at  the  present  moment  sugar  can  be  cultivated  at  a 
profit,  or  at  all  events,  but  at  a  small  profit,  and  this  requires  to  be* 
remedied.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  adopt  countervailing  duties.  80  far  as  we  can  see,  thej^ 
will  have  none  of  it.  The  British  public  prefer  to  have  the  sugar 
cheap  and  eat  it  with  a  smile,  while  the  West  Indies  send  it  to  them 
with  a  groan.  The  only  remedy,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  press  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  calling  a 
conference  of  those  nations  that  give  bounties,  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  get  the  question  put  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
We  look  to  prominent  gentlemen  like  Sir  George  Chambers 
and  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  to  bring  the  question  fairly  before* 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade.  The  case, 
stated  fully  and  fairly,  must  have  an  effect  on  the  minds  of 
leading  statesmen,  and  induce  them,  when  their  turn  of  office 
comes,  to  take  up  and  settle  the  question.  I  think  we  ought  to 
express  our  obligations  to  those  who  in  this  country  look  after  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  islands.  We  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  West  India  Committee  for  their  manly  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonies.  The  thanks  of  West  Indians  are  very- 
much  due  also  to  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  who  so  ably  endeavoured  to 
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negotiate  the  Convention  with  the  United  States,  and  who  has  read 
ns  such  an  admirable  paper  this  evening.  I  think  all  West  Indiancr 
"will  be  veiy  much  pleased  with  this  meeting,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  unproductive  of  good  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Chaibman  (Mr.  Frederick  Young) :  It  now  becomes  my 
agreeable  duty  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nevile 
Lubbock  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  paper  which  he  has  read 
to-night.  A  great  number  of  valuable  papers  have  from  time  to 
time  been  read  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
but  one  more  important  and  more  valuable  has,  I  venture  to  say, 
never  been  read  from  this  platform  ;  and,  in  proof  of  that  assertion, 
I  might  refer  to  the  interesting  discussion  which  has  followed,  and 
the  valuable  opinions  which  have  been  elicited  from  those  who  are- 
best  able  to  give  us  their  views  upon  it.  Mr.  Lubbock  has  stated 
with  great  truth  that  the  industrial  history  of  the  West  Indies  is^ 
'*  sugar."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  sweet  subject  we  have 
been  discussing  to-night,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  a  very  **  bitter- 
sweet "  to  many  connected  with  the  raising  of  that  product  in  the 
West  Indies  for  many  years  past.  I  think  the  paper  which  has- 
been  read  this  evening  will  do  very  much,  when  it  is  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  British  Empire,  to  cause  our  Home  Govern- 
ment, whatever  side  or  party  may  be  in  power,  to  listen  to  the 
important  questions  which  have  been  so  comprehensively  and  clearly 
brought  before  us.  Mr.  Lubbock  is  himself  a  great  authority  on 
these  subjects,  and  it  is  quite  clear,  not  only  from  the  name  he 
bears,  but  also  from  his  being  selected  not  long  ago  to  proceed  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  Convention  with  the 
United  States,  that  he  is  considered  a  great  authority  with  reference 
to  every  question  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Howell  Jones  in  the  observation — ^which  I  wish 
to  emphasise  from  the  chair — that  our  fellow- colonists  have  a  right 
to  claim  equal  rights  with  those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  Mother 
Country.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
endeavour  to  press  on  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  at  home 
that  those  rights  are  to  be  claimed  by  every  Colony,  whether  in  tho 
West  Indies,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  Canada,  or  elsewhere ;  and 
we  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  guidance  of  the  Institute  will 
never  fail  in  attempting  to  urge  as  much  as  possible  on  the  Mother 
Country  that  the  duty  lies  upon  her  of  giving  those  equal  rights  to 
those  who  dwell  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Ohlson  has  referred  to  a 
great  subject,  which  I  congratulate  myself — as  do  also  many  of 
those  around  me — ^is  now  coming  prominently  to  the  front — ^th  e 
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question  of  Imperial  Federation.  We  have  had  a  proof  this  eyening 
of  the  great  importance  of  hearing  those  who  are  able  to  speak  with 
authority  on  particular  questions  connected  with  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  their  coming  forward  and  representing  their 
views  before  the  British  pubUc — ^views  of  their  interests  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered  and  attended  to ;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  us  are  such  strong  advocates 
of  what  is  called  Imperial  Federation.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
except  to  say  that  I  myself  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
value  of  Mr.  Lubbock's  paper,  which,  though  somewhat  brief,  con- 
tains most  valuable  information,  and  has  elicited  a  most  important 
discussion.  Although  we  are  about  to  bring  to  a  close  a  meeting 
of  almost  unexampled  brevity,  I  am  sure  there  are  none  of  us  but 
will  look  back  upon  it  with  pleasure.  I  now  beg  to  tender  to  Mr. 
INevile  Lubbock  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  very  important  and 
valuable  paper  he  has  read  to  us. 

Mr.  NsviLE  Lubbock  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
kind  attention  with  which  you  listened  to  my  paper,  and  my  warm 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Young  and  various  speakers  for  the  kind 
remarks  they  have  made  with  respect  to  myself.  One  or  two  re- 
marks I  may  be  permitted  to  make  with  reference  to  several  matters 
that  have  been  touched  upon.  Beginning  with  the  last  speaker  first, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Garrington,  in  reference  to  his  remark 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  have  countervailing  duties, 
that  a  few  years  ago  we  took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  subject,  that  we  held  pubUc 
meetings  in  various  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
were  largely  attended  by  the  working-classes,  and  we  satisfied  our- 
selves beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  if  the  question  was  fairly 
put  to  them  not  only  would  they  not  object  to  countervailing  duties, 
but  that  they  would  insist  on  them.  It  has  been  said  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  these  duties.  It  would,  I  think,  be  more 
accurate  to  say  tbe  Board  of  Trade  will  not  have  them,  for  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  see  the  opposition  comes  entirely  from  tiiat 
source.  Almost  every  statesman  has  condemned  the  bounties,  and 
oxpressed  a  wish  to  see  them  aboUshed.  I  maintain  as  regards  the 
consumer  that  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  the 
bounties  are  neutralised  by  countervailing  duties  or  are  abolished — 
the  effect  will  be  the  same.  I  maintain  also,  that  no  particular 
nicety  of  adjustment  would  be  required  in  the  event  of  counter- 
vailing duties  being  imposed.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Garrington  that  it 
is  unjust  to  saddle  the  West  Indies  with  all  the  responsibility  of 
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alaTery.  There  is  no  doubt  slavery  was  carried  on  in  the  West  Indies 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  beneficial  to  England,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteen  millions  paid  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen,  and  not  into  the 
pockets  of  West  Indians,  very  heavy  mortgages  being  held  by 
Englishmen,  and  the  bulk  of  the  money  went  to  pay  off  those 
mortgages.  With  regard  to  the  negotiations  between  Jamaica  and 
Canada,  I  agree  that  such  negotiations,  if  successful,  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Jamaica ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  such  negotiations  would, 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  be  attended  with  very 
good  results.  I  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  West  Indies  will 
come  victorious  out  of  the  present  struggle,  as  she  came  out  of  that 
of  1847 ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  dead 
and  wounded.  Mr.  Grant  has  alluded  to  the  rapid  way  in  which 
the  iflland  with  which  he  was  connected  recovered  after  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves ;  but  he  did  not  tell  yon,  as  is  the  case,  that 
that  island  was  very  much  better  off  than  any  other  of  the.  West 
Indian  Colonies,  the  population  being  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  area,  and  they  were  forced  by  natural  pressure  to  work  whether 
ihey  liked  it  or  not.  In  the  other  Oolonies  this  was  not  so.  A 
great  number  of  the  labourers  went  from  the  estates  into  the  woods, 
and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  cultivation. .  With 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Colonies,  I  am  heartily  in  favour 
of  it,  but  I  feared  that  had  I  specially  alluded  to  so  large  a  subject 
in  connection  with  the  West  Indies,  the  nunor  subjects  to  wHich  I 
have  referred  might  not  have  occupied  the  attention  they  have 
leceivad  at  your  hands.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  my  paper. 
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SEVENTH  OEDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thk  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James*s  Banqueting  Hall  on  Tuesday,  11th  May,  1886. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Honorary  Segrbtart  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  44 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  16  Resident  and  28  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Jcrniea  Henry  Anderson^  Esq,,  Harry  Armytage,  Esq.,  Percy  Clarice^ 
Eaq.f  George  Cole,  Esq,,  Major  C,  F.  Eccles,  James  Watts  Grimes^  Esq., 
Gerald  S.  Harper,  Esq,,  M.D,,  Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  Irving  Kent, 
Esq,,  Sydney  Kent,  Esq.,  Henry  George  Kilhy,  Esq,,  Alexander  Cecii 
Lawrie,  Esq.,  Roger  Campbell  LyaU,  Esq.,  John  Perceval  McArthm^, 
Esq.,  Ckurenee  Smith,  Esq.,  John  Walker ^  ^sq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Archibald  Archer, Esq,  (Norway),  Alexander  Bissett,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
Henry  BuUffr,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Charles  Claudius  Carter,  Esq.  (QueenS' 
land),  George  Charles  Caton,  Esq.,  Alfred  Cornish,  Esq,  (Victoria),  A.F, 
Crosse, Esq. (Cape  Colony),  W.E.Davidson, Esq.  (Ceylon),  Captain  W.H. 
Eldred  (New  South  Wales),  Henry  Whatley  Estridge,  Esq.  (Seychelles) ^ 
John  Ferguson,  Esq,,  M.L.A.  (Queensland),  James  La/ihlan  Eraser,  Esq^ 
(Cape  Colony),  A.  de  Lisle  Hammond,  Esq.,  M.A.  (New  South  Wales) ^ 
William  Hood,  Esq.  (Seychelles),  Edmund  B.  Kilbome,  Esq.  (British 
Honduras),  Bendy  oke  Lay  ton,  Esq.  (Hong  Kong),  Alexander  Mackentie, 
Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  John  Eddie  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Cape 
Colony),  Patrick  K.  McCoMghan,  Esq.  (Victoria),  JETon.  B.  D.  Morehead^ 
M.L.A.  (Queensland),  J.  B.  Napier,  Esq.  (Calcutta),  Chidley  Km 
O^Molony, Esq.,  R.N.,  J. P.  (Cape  Colony),  James  Orkney, Esq.  (Victories, 
William,  Perry,  Esq.  (Queensland),  Charles  E.  Pitcher,  Esq.  (New  South 
Wales),  Salomon  Shepherd,  Esq.  (British  Honduras),  Patrick  Sim^  Esq» 
(Cape  Colony),  Frederick  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (Victoria), 

Donations  to  the  library  were  also  announced. 
The  Chairman  called  upon  Chief  Justice  W.  L.  Dobson  to  read  the 
paper  for  the  evening,  on — 

TASMANIA  AS  IT  IS. 

In  addressing  you  to-night,  and  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
remote  Colony  of  Tasmania,  I  am  acting  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  authorities  of  this  Institute.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that 
Tasmania  has  done  herself  an  injustice  by  not  being  represented 
in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  and  that  whilst  other 
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OolonieSy  with  their  products  and  industries,  are  being  brought 
prominently  before  the  British  public,  she  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. I  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  paper  may,  in  some 
slight  degree  at  any  rate,  avail  to  call  attention  to  that  Colony, 
which  I  believe  will  some  day  stand  in  relation  to  Australia 
very  much  in  the  same  position  that  England  now  stands  to 
JBurc^pe.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  when  rapid  changes 
are  taking  place  in  this  old  country,  when,  as  I  regret  to  see, 
many  of  the  old  sources  of  income,  whether  from  land  or  manu- 
iftetures,  are  failing,  and  when  I  hear  men  freely  discussing  the 
question  whether  they  can  afford  to  continue  to  live  in  England, 
or  whether  they  must  not  leave  the  Mother  Country  and  seek 
elsewhere  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families  where  they 
can  live  in  comparative  comfort  on  their  diminished  incomes,  I 
think  it  desirable  that  they  should  at  any  rate  have  before  them 
eome  recent  information  as  to  one  of  the  most  attractive  Colonies 
of  the  Empire.  These  and  other  reasons  have  induced  me  to 
venture  to  trespass  upon  your  time  and  your  forbearance. 

I  will  prefEice  my  remarks  by  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
history  and  physical  characteristics  of  Tasmania. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Australia,  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  **  silver  streak  "  of  about  150  miles  in 
breadth,  known  as  Bass'  Straits.  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator, 
discovered  it  in  1648,  and  Captain  Cook  afterwards  visited  the 
island  in  1778,  and  again  four  years  later.  These  navigators 
imagined  that  it  formed  the  southernmost  part  of  the  continent 
of  Australia,  and  it  was  not  till  1797  that  Dr.  Bass,  in  a  boating 
expedition  from  Sydney,  discovered  that  it  was  an  island,  and 
the  intervening  straits  were  named  after  him  in  recognition  of  his 
discovery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  it  formed  part  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  islands  in  Bass'  Straits  are  the  tops  of 
what  once  were  mountain  ranges  connecting  on  the  west  the  Cape 
Otway  ranges  with  the  western  mountains  of  Tasmania ;  and  on 
the  east,  Wilson's  Promontory  with  the  eastern  ranges  of  Tas- 
mania. 

The  island  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  being  about  200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  about  160  miles ;  its  area  is  about  16  million  acres, 
or,  to  put  it  in  a  form  that  is  more  likely  to  be  intelligible  to 
you,  if  you  cut  off  a  quarter  of  Ireland,  the  remaining  three-quarters 
would,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  represent  the  size  of  Tasmania. 
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It  was  first  settled  by  Lieutenant  Bowen,  who  oame  there  from 
Sydney  in  1808  with  a  party  of  convicts.  The  island  has  now  a 
population  of  more  than  180,000. 

The  city  of  Hobart,  situated  on  the  River  Derwent,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  capital,  and  has  with  its  suburbs  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000  ;  whilst  the  town  of  Launceston  in  the  north, 
situated  on  the  Biver  Tamar  some  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  has 
with  its  suburbs  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  Colony  is  generally  mountainous.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  plateau  of  tolerably  level  and  open  country,  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  forms  the  great  grazing 
country  of  the  Colony ;  elsewhere  the  settlers  have  had,  for  the 
most  part,  to  contend  with  country  more  or  less  heavily  timbered. 
There  are  several  large  inland  lakes,  which  form  the  sources  or 
rivers  watering  the  plains  and  the  valleys.  The  character  of  the 
soil  is  most  varied.  In  some  places  it  is  equal  to  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  earth's  siurface,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  but  a  dreary  waste.  The  land  on  the  west  coast,  lying 
exposed  to  the  western  gales,  which  blow  almost  continuously  from 
the  ocean,  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  mountains  along  that 
coast  seem  to  catch  the  rain  and  break  the  gales ;  in  &ct,  they  form 
as  it  were  a  shelter  to  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  and  largely  account 
for  its  genial  climate. 

This  cUmate  is  admirably  suited  for  the  constitution  of  natives 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  mean  temperature  is  in  the  winter  half 
of  the  year  47^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  summer  62°.  All  the 
English  fruits  grow  abundantly.  The  temperature  being  a  little 
warmer  than  that  of  England — ^being  more  like  that  of  Jersey —the 
fruits  ripen  better,  they  have  a  higher  flavour,  and  attain  a  greater 
size.  In  the  gardens  about  Hobart,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  plums,  walnuts, 
and  other  fruits  flourish.  All  the  year  round  the  geranium,  the 
fuchsia,  and  other  flowers  grow  there  unprotected,  which  in  England 
enjoy  an  existence  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months 
only.  As  might  be  expected,  a  climate  which  is  so  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  human  life.  The  deaths  per  1,000 
in  the  year  1884  were  only  15*50,  while  in  England  the  annual 
death  rate  is  rather  over  21  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

I  would  here  mention  that  I  take  my  figures  throughout  this 
paper  from  the  public  statistics  for  1884,  those  for  the  year  1885 
not  having  yet  reached  England. 
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The  soeneiy  is  in  parts  yery  fine.  No  one  can  visit  Hobart  with* 
oat  being  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  sorroanding  scenery. 
Meant  Wellington  rises  immediately  behind  the  city  to  a  height  of 
4,000  £Bet,  and  the  Biver  Derwent  lies  in  front,  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  miles  broad,  forming  a  harbonr  in  which  all  the 
fleets  of  the  world  might  anchor  in  safety.  I  have  visited  many 
coantries  and  seen  many  cities,  bat  I  have  seen  none  which  sar- 
passes  Hobart  in  the  beauty  and  pictoresqueness  of  its  site.  Other 
portions  of  the  Colony,  especially  some  of  the  lake  country  and  the 
river  Tamar,  afford  charming  scenery,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  who  may  visit  them. 

Before  dealing  with  Tasmania  as  it  is,  it  will  be  interesting  to  many 
of  you  to  know  something  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  this  is 
a  matter  now  pertaining  to  the  past  history  of  the  Colony.  They 
were  a  distinct  race  from  those  now  inhabiting  Australia,  the 
Tasmanian  being  a  woolly-haired,  thick-lipped  race,  with  powerful 
limbs,  the  men  often  standing  6  feet  in  height,  whilst  the  Austra- 
lian is  a  straight-haired  and  sleek-limbed  race.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Colony  there  was  just  such  a  series  of  occurrences  aa 
might  be  expected  to  take  place  where  a  tolerably  lawless  popula- 
tion was  brought  into  contact  with  the  primitive  and  simple 
inhabitants  of  a  country.  Outrages  were  committed  on  the 
aborigines — they  speared  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inhabitants 
shot  and  ill-treated  them.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1885» 
when,  by  the  aid  of  one  Robinson,  who  knew  their  language,  the 
remnant  (for  no  other  term  will  accurately  describe  what  was  left 
of  the  aborigines)  of  the  blacks,  200  in  number,  were  induced  to 
come  in  and  surrender  to  the  Ooverxmient,  who  placed  them  on 
Flinders'  Island,  a  large  island  in  Bass'  Straits.  There,  although 
they  were  well  housed  and  clothed  and  fed,  and  had  a  medical 
officer  and  a  religious  instructor  to  minister  to  their  bodily  and 
spiritual  wants,  and  although  they  were  removed  firom  the  vice  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  brought  into  contact,  and  from  the  ill 
effects  of  strong  drink,  they  rapidly  diminished  in  number.  In  1847 
they  had  dwindled  down  to  twelve  men,  twenty- two  women,  and  only 
eleven  children,  forty-four  in  all,  and  these  were  brought  back  to 
Tasmania  and  placed  at  Oyster  Cove  near  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Derwent.  They  were  pleased  at  the  thought  of  coming  back  to  the 
mainland,  but  the  indolent  habits  they  had  acquired  continued. 
There  was  no  need  for  exertion,  as  every  want  was  supplied,  and 
they  only  came  home  to  die.  Drink  was  their  great  curse  after  their 
return.    The  last  male  of  the  race,  William  Lann^,  died  in  1869  at 
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the  age  of  84,  and  at  length  on  May  8,  1876,  the  last  of  the  race, 
Tniganini,  died ;  with  her  remains  the  grave  closed  over  the  last 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Tasmania.  The  natives  had  little,  if  any, 
beUef  in  a  God,  but  they  greatly  dreaded  the  evil  spirit.  Their  hoases 
were  mere  rough  shelters  formed  of  branches  of  trees  or  bark.  They 
made  canoes  of  a  small  size  of  strips  of  bark  ingeniously  bound 
together,  and  their  weapons  were  spears  about  12  feet  long  and  a 
waddy,  a  short  heavy  stick,  that  they  could  throw  or  use  as  a  club. 
They  did  not  use  the  bomerang,  as  the  natives  of  Victoria  do.  Their 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  kangaroo,  opossums,  and  other  snudl 
animals  and  fish.  The  island  produced  hardly  any  vegetable  fit 
for  human  consumption.  The  natives  burnt  their  dead  on  a  funeral 
pile. 

A  vocabulary  embracing  about  2,000  words  of  the  language  of 
the  different  tribes  has  been  preserved,  but,  even  with  the  aid  of 
this,  ethnologists  are  puzzled,  and  differ  as  to  whence  the  Tasmanians 
came,  and  to  what  race  they  were  immediately  allied.  I  believe  that 
they  approached  more  nearly  to  the  New  Guinea  native  than  to  any 
other. 

After  what  I  have  said  as  to  Tasmania,  I  hope  that  some  of  you 
may  desire  to  know  how  you  can  get  there.  Besides  going  to  Mel- 
bourne and  thence  crossing  Bass'  Straits  by  one  of  the  almost  daily 
steamers  to  Tasmania,  there  are  two  lines  of  steamers  which  touch 
at  Hobart  en  route  to  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  grand  boats,  the 
Arawa^  belonging  to  the  Shaw  Bavill  line,  recently  performed  the 
voyage  from  England  to  Hobart  in  thirty-five  day&  The  first-class 
fare  varies  from  £60  to  £70.  For  this  you  are  hurried  along  till  you 
reach  your  journey's  end  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  day 
and  night,  in  one  of  these  floating  hotels,  with  the  electric 
light  and  every  modem  appliance,  and  probably  forming,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  the  greatest  triumph  that  human  ingenuity  has 
yet  achieved.  For  a  few  weeks,  at  any  rate,  you  are  out  of  the 
world.  No  postman  knocks  at  the  door,  no  telegraph  messenger 
intrudes,  and  you  enjoy  a  state  of  quiescence  that  you  cannot  secure 
elsewhere.  On  your  arrival  in  Tasmania  you  will  find  you  are 
■amongst  a  friendly  people,  willing  to  aid  you  and  further  your 
pursuits,  whether  they  be  business  or  pleasure,  and  a  Government 
ready  to  give  you  every  information  as  to  its  land,  and  to  sell  it  to 
you  on  reasonable  terms. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  one  of  your  first  inquiries  would  pro- 
ably  be.  How  are  you  governed  ?  Tasmania  has  a  Governor  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  has  also  a  Parliament  consisting  of 
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two  Houses,  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  former  is  composed  of  sixteen  members,  who  must  be  British 
subjects  of  thirty  years  of  age.  The  electors  for  this  branch  of  the 
legislature  must  possess  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year, 
or  leasehold  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  £80,  or  belong  to  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  British  university,  or 
have  taken  the  Tasmanian  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts. 

The  House  of  Assembly  is  composed  of  thirty-two  members, 
who  must  be  British  subjects  and  of  the  age  oi  twenty-one 
years.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  House  of  Assembly  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Assessment  Bolls  of  the  property  of  the  Colony,  or  who  is 
in  receipt  of  salary  or  wages  to  the  amount  of  £60  a  year. 
Thus  every  artisan,  and  I  might  say,  every  reasonably  indus- 
trious man,  has  a  vote,  and  so  has  a  share  and  interest  in  the 
government  of  the  Colony.  The  franchise  has  only  recently  been 
reduced  to  this  standard,  and  whether  it  may  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Colony  or  otherwise,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  solved 
by  the  results.  We  have  contested  elections,  our  party  struggles,  our 
party  triumphs,  and  our  party  defeats,  very  much  after  the  model 
of  the  old  country.  Some  five  years  ago  parties  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  legislation  became  most  difficult,  and  change  of 
ministries  too  frequent,  so  the  knot  was  cut  by  forming  a  coiJition 
ministry,  taking  half  the  ministers  from  one  side  of  the  House 
and  half  from  the  other  side,  and  so  far  as  the  Colony  is  concerned 
there  has  been  no  great  reason  to  regret  the  step  that  was  then 
taken.  An  opposition  is,  however,  steadily  increasing,  and  even  a 
coalition  ministry  must,  after  a  few  years'  tenure  of  office,  make 
way  for  its  successors.  As  the  result  of  our  thirty  years'  Parlia- 
mentary work,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  on  our  statute-book  to 
which  any  leading  British  statesman  coald  take  objection.  In  some 
things  we  have  anticipated  the  action  of  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, for  instance,  in  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  in 
compulsory  education,  and  in  the  transfer  of  land  by  the  registra- 
tion of  title.  In  the  two  former  England  has  followed,  and  I 
believe  that  she  will  soon  do  so  in  the  latter.  We  have  also  a  law 
making  a  just  will  for  a  man  who  dies  intestate,  by  distributing  his 
land  equitably  amongst  his  widow  and  children,  if  he  leaves  any ; 
and  we  also  allow  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  if  he 
and  she  desire  it.  In  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  does  the  law 
impose  fewer  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  does  a 
man  enjoy  greater  freedom  to  do  what  he  likes. 

s 
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To  administer  our  laws  we  have  a  Supreme  Court,  over  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  preside ;  also  Courts  in  the  several  distriote  of  the 
Colony  for  the  reoovery  of  small  debts  and  demands,  and  justices  of 
tiie  peace  throughout  the  island  with  limited  powers,  very  much  as 
you  have  them  in  England*  The  population  is,  as  a  rede,  a  law- 
abiding  and  law-respeoting  one,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  axe 
life  and  property  safer  than  in  Tasmania.  If  I  wanted  authority 
for  this  statement  I  have  but  to  refer  to  the  official  statistics,  and 
from  these  I  find  that  the  average  number  of  convictions  b^re  the 
Superior  Courts  for  three  years  before  1885  was  under  three  for  every 
10,000  of  the  population,  whilst  it  was  rather  under  four  in  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand,  and  over  four  in  England.  I  find,  too,  that  whilst 
in  1872  the  number  of  prisoners  detained  was  546,  this  number  has, 
year  by  year,  steadily  decreased,  till  in  1884  it  had  dwindled  down 
to  219.  Nothing  can  tell  with  greater  significance  than  this  how 
wonderfully  the  criminal  element  has  diminished  in  Tasmania.  I 
attribute  it  mainly  to  two  causes — ^first,  that  the  old  convict  taint 
has  gradually  but  surely  become  extinct ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
greater  sobriety  of  the  population.  The  native  youth  is  not  a 
drunkard ;  and,  moreover,  the  Blue  Bibbon  movemoit  and  the 
Salvation  Army  have,  I  believe,  both  done  good  work  in  the  Ooiony 
in  the  cause  of  sobriety. 

To  regulate  our  municipal  affairs  we  have  corporations  inHobait 
and  Launceston,  with  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and  the  Colony  is  for 
the  most  part  divided  into  municipalities,  where  the  ratepayers  elect 
a  warden  and  councillors,  who  make  bye-laws  and  manage  and 
direct  all  matters  of  local  importance.  The  warden  is  ex-oJMo  the 
presiding  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  municipality  during  his  tenuro 
of  office. 

The  next  question  is,  How  do  we  get  a  living  in  a  country  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  what  are  the  chief  indi»trial 
pursuits  ?  To  show  yon  this,  I  will  first  tell  you  what,  in  the  year 
1884,  we  sent  away  to  you  or  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies.  Tas- 
mania  has,  as  I  have  told  you,  an  area  of  sixteen  million  acres ;  of 
these,  five  and  a  half  millions  only  are  occupied,  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  being  mountainous  or  heavily  timbered.  Tou  must, 
therefore,  when  considering  the  results  of  our  industry,  remember 
that  we  are  only  a  small  Colony  of  180,000  inhabitants,  occopying 
five  and  a  half  million  acres.  We  receive  our  largest  return  from 
the  wool  of  1,800,000  sheep.  The  export  of  wool  from  these  she^ 
amounted  in  value  to  £458,000.  Whilst  we  occasionally  import 
fat  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Australia, 
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we  sold  them  sheep  to  the  value  of  £66,000 ;  not  that  they  require 
any  fat  stock  from  us,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  fleece  of  a  sheep 
in  the  warmer  climates  of  Australia  becomes  less  dense,  and  the 
wool  is  inclined  to  run  into  hair.  Our  neighbours  consequently 
buy  largely  from  Tasmania  in  order  to  import  fresh  blood  into  their 
flocks.  Oreat  attention  is  paid  to  breeding  merino  sheep  with 
fleeces  of  the  finest  and  densest  quality  to  supply  this  demand ; 
and  as  much  as  the  sum  of  six  hundred  guineas  has  been  paid  for 
one  Tasmanian  merino  ram.  The  £66,000  received  in  1884  was 
for  the  purchase  of  2,900  sheep,  so  that  an  average  of  £27  a  head 
was  realised. 

The  bark  of  the  wattle  tree,  an  acacia,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
oak  for  the  purposes  of  tanning  leather.  This  tree  grows  abun- 
dantly, and  in  some  parts  of  Tasmania,  especially  on  light,  poor 
soil,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  prevent  it  taking  sole  possession  of  the 
land.  £86,000  worth  of  this  bark  was  exported ;  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  was  largely  used  in  the  tanneries  of  the  Colony,  which 
not  only  manufactured  leather  enough  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  Tasmania  for  boots,  shoes,  harness,  &c.,  but  exported  £12,000 
worth. 

Our  dense  forests  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  of 
divers  kinds,  mainly,  however,  of  eucalyptus.  In  1884  seven  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  at  fifly-one  saw-mills,  many  of  which  had 
connected  with  them  miles  of  tram-road,  running  back  into  the 
forest  in  order  to  supply  the  mills  with  the  trunks  of  trees  that 
were  to  be  sawn  into  marketable  timber.  The  eucalyptus  grows  to 
an  immense  size.  It  is  found  800  feet  high,  and  on  a  recent  visit 
to  the  great  tin  mine  at  Mount  Bischoff,  I  saw  lying  felled  by  the 
side  of  the  railway  a  tree  which,  at  12  feet  from  the  ground, 
measured  in  diameter  20  feet  of  soUd  timber.  Whilst  the 
eucalyptus  forms  timber  of  the  largest  dimensions,  the  Black- 
wood {Aeaeia  melanoxylon)  and  the  Huon  Pine  yield  timber  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  adaptability  for  furniture 
and  cabinet  work.  The  export  of  timber  was  of  the  value  of  rather 
more  than  £50,000.  It  must  be  remembered  when  I  state  to  you 
the  value  of  what  we  exported,  that  it  in  no  way  represents  the 
total  production  of  any  article  in  any  one  year ;  as  to  the  value  of 
the  export  must  be  added  the  value  of  what  is  used  within  the 
Colony. 

As  might  be  expected  firom  our  climate,  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
forms  a  staple  industry.  I  cannot  demonstrate  this  more  clearly 
than  by  telling  you  that,  besides  what  we  consume  at  home— 4ind 
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we  are  large  frait  consumers — ^we  send  away  £85,000  worth  to  the 
neighbouring  Colonies  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  and  we  manu- 
facture four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  jam,  or  more  than  2,000 
tons,  of  the  value  of  £86,000,  of  which  we  export  £72,000  worth. 
We  also  export  what  is  called  pulp  to  the  value  of  £18,000.  This 
is  fruit  of  soft  kinds  that  would  not  stand  a  voyage,  which  is  boiled 
down  and  put  into  casks  and  shipped,  for  the  most  part,  to  our 
neighbour,  Victoria,  who  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  our  jam,  but 
imposes  a  comparatively  trivial  duty  upon  the  pulp,  which  her  jam 
manufacturers  convert  into  Victorian  jam.  Our  manufactories 
employ  about  800  hands,  of  whom  one-third  are  women.  In 
the  valleys  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Wellington,  and  in  other  moist 
and  sheltered  spots,  the  little  settler  has  his  raspberry  plot  and  his 
black  currant  plot,  for  these  are  the  most  flavoured  fruits  for  jam- 
making.  Once  planted  they  need  little  attention,  and  the  only 
labour  required  is  in  picking  and  carrying  to  market. 

Hops  grow  well  in  favoured  spots,  and  their  cultivation  employs 
a  large  amount  of  labour.  In  addition  to  our  home  consumption — 
and  this  is  not  inconsiderable — we  shipped  and  sold  to  other 
countries  700,000  lbs.  weight,  worth  about  £35,000.  The  price  of 
hops  varies  so  much  from  year  to  year  that  the  income  derived 
£rom  them  is  a  very  uncertain  on& 

Tasmanian  fiGurmers  produce  about  800,000  bushels  of  oats  a 
year,  and,  after  supplying  all  home  wants,  oats  and  oatmeal  to  the 
value  of  £21,000  are  exported.  We,  however,  purchased  wheat  to 
the  value  of  £9,000.  We  also  purchased  fat  sheep  and  cattle  to 
the  value  of  £85,000  from  our  neighbours,  but  we  sold  them  sheep 
and  cattle  to  the  value  of  £81,000,  leaving  thus  a  balance  of 
£45,000  in  favour  of  the  Oolony  in  this  trade. 

Potatoes  are  largely  grown  by  the  small  settlers,  and,  after 
supplying  home  requirements,  £30,000  worth  were  exported. 
There  is  but  one  more  item  I  would  mention,  and  that  is  the 
export  of  rabbit  skins,  worth  £14,000.  This  sum  represents  a 
kind  of  salvage  fund  from  the  great  loss  the  Colony  sustains  by  the 
introduction  of  this  too  proUfic  rodent  into  Tasmania.  I  recollect 
when  it  was  carefully  preserved  and  protected.  Assuming  that 
each  skin  is  worth  twopence,  then  this  sum  of  £14,000  represents 
1,680,000  rabbits  killed.  Stringent  measures  are  now  being  taken 
to  compel  landowners,  by  poisoning  or  otherwise,  to  keep  this  pest 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

To  turn  to  our  mineral  wealth,  gold  and  tin  have  been  dis- 
covered in  many  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
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has  been  expended  in  exploring  and  opening  np  the  mines  and 
deposits.  The  yield  of  gold  amounted  to  £182,000,  and  that  of 
tin  to  the  sum  of  £800,000.  There  were  about  8.000  men  employed 
in  mining.  These  men  are  highly  paid  and  live  well,  and  supply- 
ing them  and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life  not  only 
affords  employment  to  shopkeepers  and  others,  but  also  creates  a 
home  market  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  Tasmania.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  high  price  of 
labour  at  the  mines  attracts  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  thus,  as  the 
farmer  cannot  give  above  a  certain  price  for  labour,  if  he  is  to  grow 
wheat  profitably,  and  so  cannot  compete  with  the  mines  for  labour, 
except  under  most  favourable  circumstances,  our  poorer  wheat- 
growing  land  is  likely,  I  fear,  to  go  out  of  cultivation  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  mining  wealth  of 
Tasmania  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Those  parts  of  the  Colony  where 
the  geological  formation  renders  it  likely  that  minerals  are  to  be 
found,  are  generally  in  the  west  and  northerly  divisions  of  the 
island,  and  there  the  forest  and  undergrowth  are  so  dense  as  to  be 
almost  impenetrable  to  the  explorer.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  marvellous  how  even  partial  success  in  discovery  has  been  so  far 
already  attained. 

Having  thus  summed  up  what  Tasmania  produces  and  sends 
away  from  her  shores,  beyond  what  she  consumes  at  home,  I  may 
tell  you  that  the  total  value  of  these  exports  is  £1,475,000,  or  rather 
more  than  £11  10s.  a  head.  Bat  when  we  send  our  products  away 
we  expect  to  get  something  more  in  return,  or  else  we  should  make 
a  very  bad  bargain.  We  receive  in  return  imports  to  the  value  of 
£1,656,000,  or  to  the  value  of  £18  par  head,  and  so  make  a  profit 
of  £180,000  on  the  transaction. 

Having  told  you  what  we  export,  jou  must  not,  as  I  have 
stated,  accept  that  as  in  any  way  representing  the  total  results  of 
the  labours  of  our  population.  We  have  woollen  factories  which 
manufacture  tweeds,  blankets,  &o.,  for  home  use,  also  eleven 
breweries,  which,  mainly  from  the  barley  and  hops  of  the  Colony, 
manufacture  1,250,000  gallons,  and  provide  the  community  with 
the  bulk  of  the  ale  and  beer  which  is  consumed.  More  than  sixty 
flour  mills  are  employed  in  grinding  the  650,000  bushels  of  wheat 
which  our  farmers  produce,  and  the  £9,000  worth  of  wheat  that  we 
import.  There  are  brick-works,  potteries,  soap-works,  smelting 
works  for  tin,  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  ship  yards,  a 
manufactory  of  confectionery  on  a  large  scale,  and  other  trades 
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and  manafaotures  which  ore  found  in  every  oonununity  where 
houses  are  being  built,  land  cultivated,  and  the  requirements  of 
oivUised  life  are  being  supplied. 

Goal  has  for  many  years  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
Colony,  the  output  being  in  1884  only  9,000  tons,  but  as  a  rule  the 
seams  worked  have  been  this,  or  the  coal  has  been  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  exist,  however,  large  deposits  of  coal  in  the  inland 
district  of  FingaL  One  seam  there  is  ctf  the  thickness  of  12  ft., 
and  another  of  14  fL  The  coal  from  both  these  seams  has  been 
tested,  and  has  been  favourably  reported  upon,  and  now  a  branch 
line  of  railway  is  being  constructed,  extending  from  the  main  line 
railway  to  Fingal.  This  branch  line  will  tap  these  mines,  and 
ensure  a  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  transit  for  the  coal  produced 
to  the  port  of  Launceston,  and  also  to  many  of  the  inland  towns. 
We  may  expect  to  see  these  mines  within  a  very  short  period 
affording  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  adding 
a  material  item  to  the  wealth  of  the  colony. 

About  twenty-six  miles  from  Launceston  the  Bangor  slate  mine 
has  been  opened  vi  a  systematic  manner  and  on  a  large  scale,  and 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  £40,000  has  already  been  made.  The 
slate  is  of  a  superior  description,  and  commands  a  ready  sale  in 
the  Melbourne  market.  A  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed, 
many  of  them  being  immigrants  imported  direct  from  Wales,  and 
there  is  quite  a  village  springing  up  at  the  quarry. 

There  are  quarries  of  sandstone  of  the  highest  quality  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony.  Marble  is  also  found, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  clay  suitable  for  brick  and 
pottery  works.  There  are  lodes  of  iron  ore  of  great  size  and  thick, 
ness,  and  copper,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  and  some  other  metals  have 
been  discovered.  Tasmania  thus  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  I  believe  requires  but  time  and  capital  to  develop. 

As  to  our  means  of  locomotion,  257  miles  of  railway  have  been 
constructed,  and  117  miles  more  are  very  nearly  completed.  The 
main  line  connects  Hobart  and  Launceston,  the  two  chief  towns, 
covering  a  distance  of  140  miles ;  the  gauge  is  8  ft.  6  in.,  and 
the  speed  about  twenty-three  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages. 
Steamers  run  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  Melbourne,  others  run 
about  once  every  ten  days  to  Sydney  and  also  to  New  Zealand, 
whilst  two  lines  direct  from  England  touch  at  Hobart  on  their  way 
to  New  Zealand. 

There  is  a  network  of  telegraphic  wires  all  over  the  inhabited 
portions  of  the  Colony,  whilst  a  duplicated  submarine  cable  has 
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been  laid  across  Bass'  Straits  from  Tasmania  to  Victoria*  and  thus 
the  Colony  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  telegraphic  system  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  we  are  doing  here  to-night  will  pro- 
bably  be  telegraphed  to  Australia,  and  will,  with  the  other  news 
of  the  day,  appear  at  breakfut  time  to-moirow  morning  in  the  daily 
press  of  Tasmania. 

Whilst  developing  onr  natural  resources,  we  have  not  neglected 
the  education  of  our  rising  generation.  Private  enterprise  has  done 
much  in  this  direction.  In  both  Hobart  and  Launceston,  and  at 
fioss  in  the  midland  districts,  grammar  schools  have  been  founded, 
at  which  boys  are  educated  up  to  about  the  same  standard  as  that 
required  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London.  For  the  higher-class  education  of  girls,  besides  good 
private  schools,  we  have  a  ladies'  college  established  in  Hobart,  much 
upon  the  same  lines  as  the  girls*  high  schools  of  England,  and  at 
Launceston  a  similar  institution,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  is  being 
founded  by  the  Methodist  body.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  have 
a  large  convent  school  at  Hobart. 

In  its  system  of  State  education  the  Colony  has  for  many  years 
taken  a  leading  position.  Tasmania  was  the  first  part  of  the  British 
dominions  that  recognised,  and  enforced  by  legislative  sanction, 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  educate  the  child. 
I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  that  measure  into  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  the  year  1867. 

Education  is  now  compulsory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  thirteen, 
but  exemption  is  granted  after  eleven  to  children  who  have  attained 
the  required  standard.  This  is  highly  important,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  system  becoming  oppressive  and  obnoxious  in  a  country 
where  labour  of  all  kinds  is  comparatively  costly.  All  children 
within  two  miles  of  a  school  must  attend  at  least  three  days  a  week. 
Li  case  of  poverty  a  parent  can  obtain  the  free  admission  of  his 
children  to  school  on  a  certificate  from  a  minister  of  religion  or 
from  a  member  of  the  District  School  Board.  Wherever  twenty 
children  can  be  gathered  together  within  a  radius  of  two  miles,  a 
school  is  established,  and  even  when  a  smaller  number  only  can  be 
collected  a  half-time  school  is  often  provided.  There  are  191  State 
schools,  with  302  teachers  and  7,800  children  attending  them.  The 
Colony  in  its  effcxrts  to  educate  the  rising  generation  does  not  stop 
here.  Twelve  exhibitions  of  £IQ  each,  and  tenable  for  four  years, 
are  annually  awarded  by  competitive  examination  to  six  boys  and 
six  girls,  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  attended 
the  public  schools  for  six  months.    These  exhibitions  enable  the 
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saccessfd  competitors  to  attend  one  of  the  grammar  schools  as  daj 
scholars.  Thus  a  son  or  daughter  of  poor  parents  may  by  ability 
and  industry  work  up  from  a  State  school  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
grammar  school  training,  and  that  free  of  cost'  to  the  parent. 

There  is  a  Council  of  Education,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  of 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  one  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past.  This  Council  has  funds  provided  by  the  State,  enabling  it  to 
give  annually  five  exhibitions  of  £20  a  year  each,  tenable  for  four 
years,  and  open  to  all  candidates  under  fourteen  who  have  not  during 
the  previous  six  months  been  at  State  schools.  The  Council  has  also 
power  to  confer  the  degree  of  *'  Associate  of  Arts  '*  upon  all  candi- 
dates, male  or  female,  who  attain  a  certain  standard,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  CouncU  liolds  an  examination  once  a  year,  securing 
the  services  of  some  of  the  professors  from  the  universities  of  the 
neighbouring  Colonies  as  examiners,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  university 
in  Tasmania.  Upon  the  two  associates  of  the  year  who  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  degree  list,  the  Council  confers  a  minor  scholarship  of 
£iO  a  year  for  two  years,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  and 
compete  for  the  Tasmania  scholarships.  These  are  scholarships  of 
£200  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years  at  any  British  university.  To 
qualify  for  them  the  candidates  must  have  taken  the  degree  of 
'*  Associate  of  Arts,"  and  be  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty, 
and  must  attain  a  certain  standard.  Thus  the  son  of  poor  parents 
may,  at  a  State  school,  obtain  an  exhibition  which  will  enable 
him  without  cost  to  his  parents  to  continue  his  education  at  a 
grammar  school,  and  he  may  at  the  grammar  school  obtain  a 
Council's  exhibition  of  £20  a  year  for  four  years,  which  will  carry 
him  on  to  the  degree  of  **  Associate  of  Arts ; "  and  if  he  gains  one  of 
the  two  first  places  on  the  degree  list,  he  obtains  a  minor  scholar- 
ship of  £40  a  year  for  two  years,  and  then  he  may  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  carry  off  one  of  those  noble  prizes,  a  Tasmanian 
scholarship  and  go  to  a  British  university.  In  saying  what  may 
be  done,  I  am  dealing  with  no  supposititious  case,  for  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  tell  you,  to  the  honour  of  those  who  have  succeeded,  that 
the  case  has  more  than  once  occurred  of  a  boy  working  his  way  up 
from  a  State  school  to  one  of  your  universities. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  former  Governor  of  Tasmania,  that 
whilst  the  foot  of  our  educational  ladder  rested  in  the  ditch  it  reared 
its  head  to  the  British  universities.  The  examination  for  the 
scholarships  creates  a  standard  for  the  schools  of  the  Colony  to 
work  up  to,  and  the  advantage  to  the  few  who  can  attain  success  is 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  benefit  the  system  confers  on 
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the  many  who  work  and  straggle  to  attain  high  places  in  the  degree 
list,  or  aspire  to  carrying  off  one  of  those  much  coveted  prizes, 
a  scholarship.  Tasmania  expends  more  than  £'80,000  yearly  for 
educational  purposes,  but  I  know  of  no  expenditure  of  public  money 
more  likely  to  confer  lasting  benefit  on  the  Colony  than  the 
amount  which  she  thus  expends  with  no  niggard  hand  on  the 
education  of  her  youth. 

Having  referred  to  the  work  of  the  colonists  old  and  young,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  their  recreations.  It  is  said  that  you  may 
tell  the  character  of  a  nation  by  its  sporta  Tasmanians  have 
largely  inherited  the  national  love  for  outdoor  and  manly  exercises. 
Cricket,  football,  and  boating  are  amongst  the  favourite  pastimes. 
Lawn-tennis  grounds  abound,  and  the  first  real  tennis  court  erected 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  playing  the  good  old  royal  game 
of  tennis,  was  built  at  Hobart  in  1874,  at  the  expense  and  by 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Smith-Travers.  Since  then,  Melbourne  has 
followed  our  example,  and  has  erected  a  grand  tennis-court,  which 
is  the  only  other  in  the  Colonies  of  Oreat  Britain. 

We  have  our  theatres,  our  musical  associations,  our  clubs,  includ- 
ing a  working- man*s  club  in  both  Hobart  and  Launoeston.  In  a 
climate  so  admirably  fitted  for  horsebreeding,  we  find  racecourses 
in  most  districts,  and  Tasmanian  horses  have  not  only  succeeded 
from  time  to  time  in  carrying  off  that  Blue  Bibbon  of  the  Australian 
turf  the  Melbourne  Cup,  but  during  the  last  two  years  in  succession 
have  carried  oS  both  the  Melbourne  Cup  and  the  Australian  Cup. 

My  reference  to  such  a  long  list  of  sports  and  pastimes  must  not 
lead  you  to  infer  that  we  are  altogether  a  frivolous  people.  We  do 
not  forget  that  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellow-man,  and  that  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted  must  be  cared  for.  At  Hobart  and  Launoes- 
ton, hospitals  are  established  at  the  public  cost,  to  which  a  poor 
person  is  admitted  for  treatment  free  of  all  charges.  These  hospi- 
tals have  a  staff  of  honorary  medical  officers,  composed  of  our 
ablest  men,  resident  medical  officers,  and^lady  nurses,  and  I  believe 
they  are  thoroughly  well-ordered  institutions.  There  is  a  public 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  New  Norfolk,  a  village  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  about  twenty-two  miles  higher  up  the 
river  than  Hobart.  We  also  have  public  institutions  for  the  old  and 
very  infirm  poor  who  cannot  work  and  have  no  relations  to  support 
them.  Destitute  children,  if  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  State  by 
the  death  of  their  parents  or  otherwise,  are  boarded  out  in  respect- 
able families,  and  we  find  that  better  results  accrue  from  treating 
them  thus  than  from  herding  them  together  in  a  training-schooL 
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Benevolent  sooieties  also  exist  in  each  of  the  large  towns,  which 
relieve  suoh  pressing  oases  of  want  and  of  distress  as  most  arise  in 
every  commonity,  however  generally  prosperous  it  may  be. 

There  are  building  societies  to  enable  a  man  gradually,  by  small 
payments,  to  acquire  his  cottage  and  his  plot  of  ground ;  savings 
banks,  friendly  societies,  temperance  sooieties,  trade  societies,  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  and  other  similar  associations, 
in  fiftct,  all  those  associations  and  institutions  which  you  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  busy  centre  in  England* 

The  State  affords  no  aid  to  religion.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Colony,  land  was  granted  by  the  Grown  to  different  denominations 
for  building  churches  and  parsonages  and  for  glebes,  and  the  public 
revenue  contributed  money  to  pay  the  stipends  of  clergy  of  different 
denominations,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  erecting  churches  and  parsonages. 
The  distribution  of  the  moi^ey  by  Parliament  gave  rise  to  jealousies 
and  other  tropUes  between  tiie  various  denominations,  and  at  last, 
in  1876,  Parliament  cut  the  knot  by  leaving  to  every  denomination 
the  land  it  had  received  from  the  State,  with  its  churches  and  par- 
sonages and  glebes,  and  by  distributing  ^100,000  amongst  the 
various  denominations  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  final 
vote  that  was  to  pass  from  the  revenues  of  the  Colony  for  religious 
purposes,  except  that  the  life  interests  of  the  then  existing  clergy 
were  to  be  continued.  £very  denomination  was  left  at  liberty  to 
use  its  share  of  the  ^^100,000  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund, 
or  to  expend  it  otherwise  if  it  pleased,  to  aid  it  in  its  transition 
from  a  State-aided  to  a  voluntary  and  self-supporting  body. 

The  Church  of  England  numbers  about  half  the  population,  and 
has  a  bishop  and  clergy,  with  a  cathedral  and  churches  throughout 
the  Colony.  The  Church  of  Home  numbers  about  one-fourth  the 
population,  and  has  also  its  bishop  and  clergy,  with  a  cathedral ; 
and  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  populaticm  is  made  up  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  others. 
In  every  little  village  places  of  worship  are  to  be  found. 

The  lover  of  science  or  of  natural  history  will  find  a  Boyal 
Society,  founded  by  charter  from  Her  Majesty,  and  supported 
partly  by  public  money  and  in  part  by  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members.  The  Society  has  a  large  botanical  garden,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  adjoining  the  grounds  of 
Government  House.  It  has  also  a  museum,  in  which  a  visitor  may 
at  once  see  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  Colony.  The  museum 
has  for  some  years  past  been  opened  on  Sunday  afternoons.  More 
people  have  visited  it  on  those  altemoons  than  during  the  rest  of 
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the  week,  and  no  misobief  seems  to  have  resolted.  There  are  some 
plants  and  animals  peoaliar  to  the  Colony.  One  animal  of  marked 
interest  is  the  native  tiger  (Thylacinus),  whioh  is  the  largest  known 
flesh-eating  marsnpiaL  In  appearance  it  is  between  the  wolf  and 
the  greyhotmd.  It  is  of  a  tawny  ooloor,  with  black  stripes  down  the 
ribs,  hence  its  common  appellation  of  **  the  tiger."  It  is  a  sheep- 
killer,  but  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man.  I  would  also 
mention  another  animal  which  is  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  the  devil 
(Sarcophihu)^  which  is  also  a  carnivorous  marsupial — in  fact,  every 
animal  of  Tasmania,  except  the  Monotremata,  is  marsupial,  carry- 
ing its  young  in  a  pouch,  like  the  kangaroo.  The  devil  is  much 
smaller  and  less  formidable  than  the  tiger ;  it  has  a  black  coat  of 
rather  harsh  hair,  and  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  The  platypus 
{OmUharynehus)  is  found  in  Australia  as  well  as  Tasmania;  it 
belongs  to  the  class  Monotrema,  and  besides  its  other  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  being  part  bird  and  part  beast,  there  is  one  that  is 
not  so  generally  known,  namely,  that  the  inner  claw  on  each  of  the 
hind  feet  of  the  male  is  perforated  like  a  snake's  fang,  and  the 
perforation  is  connected  by  a  duct  with  a  poison  gland.  I  have 
knowQ  two  men  wounded  by  these  claws ;  both  suffered  greatly  for 
some  days,  but  both  recovered. 

Kangaroo  of  different  species  abound  in  some  parts,  but  they 
rapidly  retire  as  the  country  becomes  occupied.  When  cooked, 
they  very  much  resemble  hare,  and  their  skins,  when  tanned, 
make  very  good  soft  leather  for  boots  and  shoes.  The  oppossum 
is  also  abundant,  and  its  skin  is  much  prized  for  making  rugs.  The 
fur  and  skin  of  both  opossum  and  kangaroo  are  thicker  and  more 
dense  in  Tasmania  than  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  nature 
adapting  the  coat  to  the  difference  of  the  climate.  Amongst  the 
birds  we  find  the  black  swan,  wild  duck,  plover  of  several  species, 
bronze-winged  pigeons,  snipe,  quail,  &c.  These  last  two  were  once 
abundant,  affording  an  excellent  day's  sport,  but  they  seem  to  be 
yearly  decreasing  in  numbers.  Possibly  they  migrate  from  Australia, 
where  they  are  now  subjected  to  diminution  in  number  by  the  keen 
sportsmen  of  the  other  Colonies. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  snake,  and  all  kinds  are  venomous. 
They  are  very  prolific,  but  they  have  many  enemies.  They  are 
even  cannibals,  and  devour  each  other.  The  birds  eat  them.  I 
have  seen  a  hawk  rise  into  the  air  carrying  a  snake  in  its  talons, 
and,  when  it  had  attained  a  considerable  height,  it  let  the  snake 
fieJl  to  the  ground,  and  then  followed  it  down  to  devour  it.  A 
snake  with  her  young  ones  around  her,  when  she  is  alarmed,  takes 
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them  into  her  month  and  thence  into  her  interior,  where  they 
find  a  haven  of  refuge.  I  see  by  a  very  recent  report  that  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Society  took  more  than  100 
young  snakes  from  the  body  of  one  tiiat  was  killed.  These  varied 
from  eight  inches  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  I  have  myself 
taken  thirty-nine  young  ones  from  a  snake  that  I  killed.  Yon  must 
not  imagine  from  this  that  they  are  generally  abundant ;  you  may 
walk  for  days  in  the  bush  in  summer-time — for  in  winter  they 
hybemate — without  seeing  one.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  timid,  and 
eager  to  get  away  and  conceal  themselves ;  and  as  land  becomes 
occupied  their  numbers  rapidly  diminish.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
anyone  is  bitten,  and  then  prompt  treatment  generally  secures  the 
recovery  of  a  person  in  sound  health.  I  think  that  there  is  less 
danger  in  Tasmania  of  death  from  snake-bite  than  there  is  in 
England  of  death  from  hydrophobia ;  in  other  words,  our  snakes 
are  less  dangerous  to  human  life  than  your  dogs.  Hydrophobia 
amongst  dogs  is  unknown  in  Australia,  although  there  was,  many 
years  age,  a  case  of  supposed  hydrophobia  in  Hobart. 

Our  coasts  abound  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  some  of  which 
would  compare  favourably  with  the  best  that  appear  upon  an 
English  table.  I  might  especially  refer  to  the  Trumpeter  (Lcitm), 
Bock  God  (Seranina),  the  Flounder,  &a 

Tasmania  has  also  imported  and  hatched  successfully  ova  of  the 
salmon  (Salmo  salar),  of  the  salmon  trout  {Salmo  trutta),  and  of  the 
river  trout  (Salmo  fario),  and  many  of  the  rivers  now  abound  with 
these  salmonidse.  The  Colony  is  much  indebted,  amongst  others, 
to  Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  this 
Institute,  for  his  services  in  England,  and  to  Mr.  Morton  Allport 
and  other  gentlemen  for  their  services  in  Tasmania,  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  and  acclimatisation  of  these  fish.  The  river 
trout  attains  a  great  size,  and  is  most  prolific ;  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  them  weighing  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  and  the 
angler  finds  a  grand  field  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sport. 
The  fisheries  are  now  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Saville 
Kent,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  importation  of  the 
European  lobster,  crab,  sole,  turbot,  and  other  valuable  fishes. 

Tasmania  has  no  fine  open  country  to  please  the  eye  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  immigrant ;  the  best  of  her  unsold  lands  are  for 
the  most  part  densely  timbered.  Whilst  in  the  first  instance  an 
immigrant  would  like  to  acquire  an  open  piece  of  land  on  which  he 
may  build  his  cottage,  and  where  he  can  at  once  commence  to  put 
in  the  plough  and  break  up  the  soil,  as  he  may  do  in  some  of  the 
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Australian  Colonies,  yot  I  am  satisfied  that  the  man  who  takes 
np  a  piece  of  the  heavily-timhered  land  of  Tasmania,  and  can 
bear  the  strain  of  the  first  year  or  two,  will  find  in  the  long  run 
that  he  has  made  the  wiser  choice.  Some  reason  exists  why  the 
open  country  has  remained  untimbered,  whilst  other  country  has 
become  densely  wooded.  The  reason  does  not  seem  fieur  to  seek. 
In  the  latter  case  the  climate,  the  moisture,  and  the  soil  have 
proved  that  combined  they  are  capable  of  great  and  enduring 
fertility,  a  quaUty  which  seems  wanting  in  the  former  case.  To 
take  an  example :  in  two  of  the  neighbouring  Coloi^ies  with  much 
open  plain  country,  I  see  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  1884  was  only  in  one  nine,  and  in  the  other  seven,  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  and  in  one  of  them,  in  1885, 1  have  seen  it  publicly  stated 
in  print  that  the  average  yield  has  only  been  three  bushels  per  acre ; 
whilst  in  Tasmania  the  yield  in  1884  was  nearly  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  Again,  a  man  with  heavily-timbered  land,  year  by  year,  at 
odd  times,  bums  and  clears  little  by  little,  and  keeps  adding  to  the 
value  of  his  property,  and  has  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
timber  for  fuel,  fencing,  and  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
settler  in  the  open  country  too  often  sees  his  crops  yearly  exhausting 
the  comparatively  poor  soQ,  till  it  can  be  no  longer  cultivated  at  a  profit. 
The  process  of  clearing  and  breaking  up  this  forest-land  progresses 
slowly  but  surely  in  Tasmania,  and  we  see  portions  of  it  continually 
yielding  to  the  courage — ^for  it  requires  a  man  with  good  heart  to 
undertake  the  task — and  industry  of  the  pioneer.  Every  acre 
cleared  adds  so  much  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Colony.  In 
1884  about  2,500  acres  of  virgin  land  were  brought  into  cultivation, 
and,  taking  the  decennial  period  from  1875  to  1884,  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  Tasmania  had  increased  from  880,000  acres  to 
425,000  acres,  every  year  showing  a  steady  increase  upon  the 
preceding  one. 

A  man  may  select  820  acres  of  any  part  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  at  £1  per  acre,  the  payment  for  which  may  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.  If  he  requires  a  larger  area,  he  must 
purchase  it  at  the  auction  sales  of  Crown  land  which  are  held 
periodically. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  why  has  Tasmania  not  progressed  more 
rapidly  ?  I  believe  that  she  has  hitherto  suffered  from  contiguity 
to,  and  comparison  with,  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  which  offered 
a  wider  field  and  greater  scope  for  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
settler ;  but  as  this  field  gradually  becomes  occupied,  Tasmania's 
progress  will  become  more  assured.    She  has,  in  fact,  been  eclipsed 
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by  the  attractions  of  her  larger  Bisters.  Gould  Tasmania  have 
been  removed  from  where  she  is,  and  towed  to  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere, and  anchored,  say,  midway  between  Ireland  and  the  United 
States,  she  would  rapidly  have  become  a  densely-populated  eonntry. 
Bat  I  think  that  Colony  is  not  to  be  deemed  wanting  in  progross 
or  in  energy  which,  during  the  last  decade,  has  seen  her  revenne 
increase  from  ^6840,000  to  iS650,000,  or  nearly  £70  per  cent ;  her 
eiports  increase  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,400,000,  or  £40  per  cent; 
and  her  population  from  108,000  to  180,000,  or  more  than  25  per 
cent.  If  you  search  the  British  Empire,  you  will  find  few  spots, 
if  any,  which  have  made  greater  progress  than  Tasmania  has  during 
the  decade. 

I  should  add,  as  another  sign  of  progress,  and  one  that  will 
perhaps  help  to  bring  her  more  prominently  than  any  of  the  others 
before  the  British  public,  that  her  national  debt  has  increased  in  the 
decade  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  three  millions.  This  money 
has  been  borrowed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  has  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  and  other  works  of 
permanent  public  utility,  the  benefit  of  which  posterity  will  feel, 
and  to  the  cost  of  which  they  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
contribute. 

In  our  larger  towns  are  to  be  found  most  of  the  appliances  and 
luxuries  of  modem  civilised  life.  Hobart  and  Launceston  are  well 
supplied  with  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  waterworks 
affording  the  supply  being  vested  in  the  respective  corporationa 
They  are  also  lighted  by  gas. 

Launceston  is  situated  forty  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Tamar.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
mining  population,  and  is  a  busy,  energetic  community.  Hobart, 
situated  on  the  Derwent,  thirteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  seat  of 
Government.  The  Colony  has  at  least  a  full  share  of  men  of  the 
learned  professions. 

Life  in  Tasmania  is  less  artificial  than  it  is  in  Eng^d,  and 
fashion  does  not  obtain  that  sway  which  it  exercisefl  here  in  matters 
social  and  domestic.  We  as  a  rule  commence  our  day  earlier  than 
a  Londoner  does,  and  end  it  earlier.  Unlike  our  more  wealthy 
Australian  neighbours,  our  incomes  are  comparatively  moderate ; 
there  are  few  wealthy  men  amongst  us,  and  the  expenditure  on 
matters  of  luxury  and  on  dress  is  comparatively  small.  The  cost 
of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  smaller  than  in  England — ^for 
instance,  meat  is  cheaper — ^but  taking  them  as  a  whole,  I  do 
not  consider  that  they  cost  less  in  the  Colony  than  in  England. 
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Glothing  is  somewhat  dearer,  bat  less  is  required,  and  it  lasts  longer 
than  it  does  in  the  treacherous  climate  of  England,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  like  that  of  London,  charged,  according  to  a  scien- 
tific estimate,  with  a  daily  sapply  of  abont  80  tons  of  floating 
carbon. 

The  wages  of  servants,  of  artisans,  and  of  labonrers  are  higher  in 
the  Colony  than  in  England.  Neither  the  colonist  nor  his  family, 
however,  suffer  firom  having  to  do  a  little  more  for  themselves 
ban  they  would  do  in  England.  I  believe  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
a  Colonial  life  arises  from  learning  a  httle  self-dependence,  and  no 
man  knows  how  much  he  can  do  till  he  tries.  I  have  seen  the 
recently  retired  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  painting  his  own 
verandah  in  the  Colony,  and  probably  deriving  more  pleasure  from 
his  occupation  than  if  he  had  been  lotmging  away  his  time  at  a  club 
inPaUMaU. 

Tasmania  has  for  some  years  past  become  the  summer  resort  of 
large  numbers  of  visitors,  who  come  from  the  hotter  climates 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  enjoy  her  comparatively  cool 
and  health-restoring  breeEes.  They  for  the  most  part  flock  to 
Hobart,  where,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  every 
hotel  and  lodging-house  is  crowded.  For  many  years  the  Austra* 
han  squadron  has  also  spent  some  weeks  in  the  harbour  at  Hobart 
daring  this  season.  The  visitors  find  abundant  occupation  in 
excursidns  on  the  river,  in  driving  along  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Wellington  to  the  Huon  Biver,  through  forests  and  romantic 
scenery ;  in  ascending  Mount  Wellington,  and  enjoying  a  walk  in 
one  of  its  fern  valleys,  by  a  rippling  stream,  under  the  shade  of 
fem  trees,  sassafras,  and  eucalyptus,  and  in  collecting  flowers  and 
berries  of  every  hue.  Dances,  pic-nics,  and  other  entertainments 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  principal  races  at  Hobart  and 
Launeeston,  and  also  the  regattas,  take  place  at  this  season,  and 
some  of  our  visitors  occasionally  bring  their  horses  with  them  to 
compete  for  the  various  events.  During  this  gay  season  Govern- 
ment House,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  grand  suites  of  rooms, 
sets  an  example  in  the  extension  of  hospitality  to  the  visitors.  The 
season  of  1886  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australia  being  held  at  Hobart 

I  fear  that  I  have  already  trespassed  beyond  my  allotted  time. 
Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  tiiat  in  this  Colony,  for  which  nature 
has  done  so  macfa,  a  man  may  make  a  peacefol  and  a  happy  home, 
and  see  his  family  grow  up  around  hinii  units  of  a  hardy  and 
a  vigorous  raoe« 
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Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  G.M.G.) :  It  is  nsaal  after 
the  reading  of  the  paper  to  call  upon  gentlemen  to  discuss  its 
merits  or  demerits.  On  this  occasion  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
calling  on  Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  the  first  Agent*Oeneral  for  Tas- 
mania. 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas  :  After  a  great  many  years  of  absence  firom 
England,  I  am  deputed  from  the  Colony  of  Tasmania  to  act  as  its 
Agent-Oeneral  here,  and  I  trust  that  during  the  short  time  that 
task  may  be  allotted  to  me  I  may  be  able  to  do  some  good  for  those 
who  sent  me  here.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  to-night  by  my  worthy  friend,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Tasmania.  The  only  complaint  I  have  to  make  is  that  he  has  not 
given  you  such  a  descriptive  and  beautiful  account  of  the  island  as 
it  deserves.  It  is  the  gem  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  There  is  no 
portion  of  Australia  to  compare  with  it.  Its  scenery,  its  climate, 
and  everything  connected  with  it  is  such  that  every  Englishman 
would  admire  and  would  delight  in;  and  therefore  I  say  that, 
although  my  friend  has  spoken  the  truth,  he  has  not  spoken  the 
whole  truth  in  respect  to  that  beautiful  spot.  I  am  certain  there 
is  no  river  in  AustraUa  to  compare  to  the  Derwent,  and  there  is  no 
Government  House  whose  situation,  in  any  of  the  contiguous  Colo- 
nies, can  compete  with  the  situation  of  the  Government  House  of 
Tasmania ;  and  the  remark  of  the  Hungarian  minstrel  comes  into 
my  mind :  **  God  has  done  everything  for  you — ^man  has  spoiled 
everything.''  And,  certainly,  the  buildings  in  Hobart  are  of  the 
most  grotesque.  I  shall  not  go  over  the  ground  taken  up  by  my 
friend,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  I  may  touch  upon  one  or  two  subjects 
which  I  find  have  not  been  quite  so  much  enlarged  upon  as  might 
have  been  the  case — and  this  refers  especially  to  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Tasmania.  I  have  here  a  geological  plan  of  Tasmania,  recently 
published,  giving  the  various  descriptions  of  strata,  and  showing 
the  gold  and  tin  deposits  in  the  Colony.  I  have  here,  also,  a  report 
of  the  celebrated  gold  mine,  which,  I  dare  say,  not  many  of  you 
have  heard  of,  which  exists  in  Tasmania,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
that  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  you.  The  mine  was  opened  about 
six  years  ago.  The  total  product  of  the  mine  in  gold  has  been 
6  tons  14  cwt.  71  lb.  8  oz.  17  dwts.,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
JS618,8B0  7s.  6d. ;  and  the  dividends  paid  out  of  the  mine  amounted 
to  £895,260  up  to  the  end  of  December  last,  so  that  the  amount 
paid  in  monthly  dividends  has  been  about  £50,000  a  year.    The 
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greater  portion  of  these  dividendB  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of 
shareholders,  but  unfortunately  a  large  amount  is  divided  between 
two  families.  The  adits  in  that  mine  are  very  extensiva  No.  1 
adit  is  1,967  feet  in  length,  No.  2  is  1,646  feet.  No.  B  level  ia  1,864 
feet,  No.  4  level  is  1,4B0  feet,  and  No.  6  is  577  feet^  and  there  is  a 
total  of  8,085  feet  in  the  mine.  The  depth  of  the  main  shaft  is 
285  feet,  and  that  of  the  prospecting  shaft  255  feet/  the  main 
timber  pass  an  underlie  of  lode  240  feet,  and  the  mullock  and  air 
passes  1,497  feet— ^making  over  2}  miles  of  roads,  shafts,  and  passes 
in  good  working  order  through  the  mine,  all  of  which  are  well  ven- 
tilated and  are  producing  gold.  The  quartz  orushed  during  the 
period  since  July,  1878,  has  been  127,791  oz.,  and  the  alluvial 
drift  6,178  oz.t— making  a  total  of  185,964  oz.  This  mine  main- 
tains over  200  men,  and  with  their  families  some  1,500  or  1,600 
souls  are  dependent  upon  its  working.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Biver  Tamar,  and  about  2^miles  from  the  Biver  Tamar 
at  a  place  called  Beaconsfield,  after  the  celebrated  Disraeli.  But 
this  mine,  although  the  largest  and  most  extensive  as  to  gold,  is 
not  the  most  important.  The  most  important  is  Mount  Bischoff — 
a  mine  which  has  produced  in  dividends  alone  up  to  the  present 
time  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million.  That  mine  also  gives 
a  monthly  dividend,  and  many  of  our  colonists  are  dependent  upon 
its  products  It  is.going  on  remarkably  well,  and  the  manager  of 
the  mine  contemplates  that  he  has  at  least  20  years'  working.  The 
shares,  which  were  originally  JSl,  are  now  at  J656.  The  shares  of 
the  Tasmanian  Mine  cost  about  80s.  originally,  and  are  now  worth 
over  £80.  They  are  now  divided  into  30,000  instead  of  8,000,  and 
are  now  selling  at  £Q,  which  would  make  the  shares  worth  about  £80. 
But  mining  in  Tasmania  is  simply  in  its  infancy,  because  the  whole 
of  the  western  country  which  was  marked  out  by  the  lecturer  is 
more  or  less  tin  and  gold  bearing.  Just  before  my  departure  from 
Tasmania  a  discovery  of  gold  and  tin  was  made,  the  gold  in  the 
southern  portion  and  the  tin  in  the  north-western  portion,  and  lam 
satisfied  that  as  the  country  becomes  opened  up  the  western 
country  will  be  very  different  indeed  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  township  of  Bischoff  is  Waratah,  from  the  name  of  the  river 
which  runs  through  it,  and  when  I  first  visited  the  spot  there  was 
no  vegetation  there  of  any  sort  Now  gardens  are  being  cultivated, 
fruit  trees  are  growing,  and  I  believe  that  articles  will  be  produced 
quite  equal  to  any  other  portion  of  the  island.  The  statement 
made  by  the  lecturer  as  to  travelling  in  the  country  is  quite  correct. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  now  called  Philosopher 
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Smith,  who  was  travelling  in  the  bonara.     Sometimes  he  was 
above  and  sometimes  below  the  bonara ;  but  finally,  by  tracing 
along,  he  came  to  Mount  Bischoff  and  discovered  this  extraordinary 
mine — which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  made 
with  respect  to  the  metal  in  any  part  of  the  world.     It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  mining  is  altogether  beneficial     In   1889, 
when  we  thought  we  were  most  prosperous,  we  found  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  fall.    Everybody  held  mining  scrip,  and  in  a  short 
time  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  that  caused  almost  a 
panic  in  the  country.  In  statistics  we  find  that  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years,  but  certainly  it  was  most  deplorable  to  many. 
But  this  shows  the  backbone  of  the  Colony,  that  it  was  so  soon 
able  to  retrieve  itself  from  the  losses  which  it  then  sustained.    A 
work  is  about  to  be  published  shortly  on  the  geology  of  Tasmania, 
and  the  writer  of  it,  Mr.  Johnson,  gives  an  amusing  acooont  of 
what  the  lecturer  touched  upon  as  to  what  he  had  to  go  through  in 
the  bonara.  The  greater  portion  of  the  western  district  of  Tasmania 
is  almost  unknown  and  almost  totally  uninhabited.    But,  with  gold 
discoveries  and  with  other  mineral  discoveries,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  Tasmania's  future  has  just  commenced,  and  that  she  will  no 
longer  be  called  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow  "  of  Australia,  but  will  assume 
the  position  she  is  fit  for.   The  population  since  1884  has  increased 
from  180,000  to  150,000,  and  everything  has  gone  on  in  the  same 
proportion,  and,  therefore,  I  am  happy  to  say  the  little  Colony  is 
assuming  its  proper  position  in  regard  to  Australia.    I  trust  that  a 
better  opinion  will  be  entertained  of  Tasmania  than  heretofore. 
As  regards  Tasmania  not  being  represented  at  the  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion independently,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.   You  must  understand  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  are  divided  into  north  and  south.    The  Government  of 
the  day  were  anxious  to  exhibit,  and  moved  a  vote  of  £5,000  for 
expenses.    But  the  Opposition  wanted  to  have  a  local  exhibition, 
and  between  the  two  the  whole  thing  came  to  the  ground.    I  have 
only  now  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  your  patient  attention. 

Sir  Geoboe  F.  Bowbn,  G.G.M.G.  :  I  rise  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  himself  a  distinguished  Tasmanian  Colonist,  to 
whom  the  whole  of  AustraUa  is  much  indebted  for  his  active,  long- 
continued,  and  I  believe  successful,  efiforts  towards  the  accUmatisa- 
tion  of  the  salmon  and  trout  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  I  fear  I  shaU 
hardly  be  able  to  make  you  hear  me,  for  I  am  suffering  from  one  of 
those  severe  colds  which  we  visitors  from  sunnier  climes  often 
catch  when  we  visit  dear  old    England.     Moreover,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  authorities  of  this  Institute 
to  read  at  its  next  meeting  a  paper  on  the  great  question  of  the 
Federation  of  the  British  Empire — ^perhaps  the  most  splendid 
political  subject  to  which  any  Briton  can  give  his  attention.  You 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  paper  read  and  the  description  given 
of  the  beautiful  island  of  Tasmania  by  her  learned  and  accomplished 
Chief  Justice  is  most  useful  and  interesting.  We  have  all  listened 
to  it  with  great  pleasure.  Tasmania  is  not  one  of  the  five  Colonies 
over  which  I  have  presided  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen 
during  my  long  career  of  twenty-seven  years  as  a  Colonial  Governor, 
but  I  have  visited  that  charming  island  .on  two  occasions  as  the 
guest  of  two  of  its  most  distinguished  Governors — first,  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  Du  Cane,  and  next,  my  friend  Sir  Frederick  Weld.  I 
have  very  little  to  add  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  to  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Agent-General  of  the  Colony.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
was  for  six  years  the  Governor  of  the  great  neighbouring  Colony  of 
Victoria,  of  which  certain  Tasmanian  setUers  were  in  great  part  the 
founders.  Many  of  you  are  perhaps  aware  that  fifty  years  have  barely 
elapsed  since  that  memorable  day  in  1885,  when  five  or  six  Tas- 
manians  rowed  up  the  river  Yarra,  and  moored  their  boat  to  a  gum 
tree,  in  what  was  then  a  silent  and  primeval  forest,  but  which  is 
now  a  mighty  city — the  metropolis  of  that  portion  of  the  Empire, 
with  vast  trade  and  wealth,  and  a  population  exceeding  800,000 
souls,  larger  than  the  population  of  such  ancient  cities  as  Bristol 
and  Edinburgh.  It  is  an  interesting  and  an  amusing  fact  that 
many  of  the  early  settlers  from  Tasmania,  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  went  back  to  fetch  wives  from  the  country  from  which  they  had 
originally  come.  The  Chief  Justice  just  now  spoke  of  the  great 
exportation  of  fruits  and  flowers  from  Tasmania  to  Victoria.  About 
this  I  will  tell  you  an  amusing  anecdote.  I  recollect  well  that  on 
one  occasion  remarks  were  made  in  my  presence  on  the  competition 
thus  caused  by  Tasmania,  when  a  fair  Victorian  lady  said,  '*  Do 
not  talk  to  me  of  your  apples  and  pears,  of  your  jams  and  your  cut 
flowers  1  What  we  girls  of  Victoria  want  is  protection  against  the 
lilies  and  roses  which  grow  on  the  cheeks  of  the  girls  of  Tasmania, 
and  which  draw  away  from  us  many  of  our  admirers."  There  is 
only  one  further  remark  which  I  shall  make  on  the  subject  of 
Federation,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  I  think  it  is 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  little  Tasmania  that  she  has  already 
joined  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  a  Federation 
which  I  for  one — and  I  believe  most  thinking  Englishmen — hope 
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will  prove  a  prelude  to  a  larger  and  wider  Federation  of  the  Biitiah 
Empire.  It  is  true  we  have  already  a  moral  Federation  in  a 
common  language,  in  a  common  literature,  in  common  loyalty  to 
the  Throne,  and  in  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past,  and  in  still 
more  glorious  hopes  for  the  future.  But  those  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  this  subject  believe  that  the  time  will  come— in 
the  next  generation,  if  not  in  the  present — ^when  a  poUbical  as  well 
as  a  moral  Federation  will  be  necessary  if  the  great  British  Empire 
is  to  be  kept  together  permanently. 

Major-General  The  Hon.  William  FEnj>n«a:  I  suppose  the 
only  reason  I  have  been  called  upon  to  address  you  is  that  I 
have  for  fourteen  years  been  semi-officially  connected  with  the 
Colony  of  Tasmania,  and  perhaps  also  because  I  have  visited 
nearly  all  the  different  Colonies.  The  Corporation  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  the  deputy  chairman — The  Emigrants 
and  Colonists*  Aid  Corporation — has  for  fourteen  years  acted 
as  agent  for  emigration  purposes  for  the  Colony  of  Tasmania 
in  this  pountry.  We  have  during  that  time  sent  out  about 
4,000  souls.  Of  these  about  2,500  have  found  their  way  out 
at  their  own  cost,  and  have  taken  to  Tasmania  some  little  means 
of  their  own.  Of  the  remainder  about  1,600  were  labouring  men, 
and  went  out  in  that  capacity,  and  no  doubt  did  a  great  deal 
towards  the  pioneering  work  in  that  Colony,  in  bringing  into 
cultivation  that  wonderful  soil,  which  only  requires  British  arms 
and  industry  to  make  it  fertile.  In  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
I  welcome  the  firsb  Agent-General  for  Tasmania.  He  is  very  well 
known  to  us  by  name,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  better  known  to  ns 
personally.  He  ma^  always  look  to  us  for  every  assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  which  we  have  carried  on  for  so  many  years.  I 
need  not  say  it  has  not  been  remunerative  work  for  many  years  :  for 
some  time  it  brought  us  only  j660  a  year,  and  for  the  fourteen  years 
it  cost  on  an  average  £200  a  year,  so  that  these  emigrants  have 
not  cost  the  Colony  much.  The  gentlemen  who  are  my  colleagues 
on  the  Corporation  have  taken  up  the  work  of  assisting  Colonists 
in  every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  especially  in  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania.  In  New  Zealand  we  have  received  the 
able  support  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  who  was  Governor  of  that 
Colony,  and  assisted  us  very  materially  in  establishing  that  special 
settlement  which  has  been  attended  with  such  signal  success,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Manchester  settlement — called  so  after  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  our  chairman.  I  ought  not  to  sit  down  with- 
out expressing  my  regret  that  the  Agent-General  did  not  say  one 
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little  word  of  thanks  to  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  emigrants 
in  the  Colony  of  Tasmania— I  allude  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Emigrants  and  Colonists'  Aid  Corporation,  Mr.  C.  D.  Buckler.  I 
thank  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  most  able  description  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Colonies  of  Her  Majesty,  a  description  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  very  great  use.  I  hope  it  will  be  printed  and  largely 
circulated  in  England,  and  will  enable  people  to  know  what  a 
wonderful  field  for  the  English  labourer  and  the  English  small 
fanner  the  island  of  Tasmania  is. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood  :  After  the  very  exhaustive  paper  read,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say  about  the  island,  of  which  Mr.  Dobson 
and  myself  are  alike  natives.  I  would  rather'  confine  the  few 
remarks  I  make  to  an  expression  of  the  pleasure  which  I  and  every- 
one here  must  have  felt  in  listening  to  such  a  clear,  full,  and  at  the 
same  time  pleasantly  delivered  lecture  upon  the  positicm,  climate, 
and  resources  of  the  Colony.  I  heard  this  paper  read  with  pleasure, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  also  because  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Dobson  is  himself  a  Colonist,  not  only  by  residence, 
but  by  birth  and  descent*  His  &ther  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected  solicitors  in  Hobart,  and  he  is  one  of  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  follow  the  honourable  profession  of  the  law.  One  of  them  is 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Tasmania ;  another  belongs  to 
one  of  the  leading  firms  of  solicitors  in  the  city,  while  the  remaining 
brother  filled  at  one  time  the  office  of  Solicitor-Oeneral  of  Victoria, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria.  Therefore  we  have  in  the  writer  of  the  paper  a 
gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  identified  with  Tasmania,  and  I  may 
say  with  the  Australian  Colonies.  He  has  been,  I  think,  very  nearly 
thirty  years  in  Tasmania  without  paying  a  visit  to  this  country. 
He  has  come  here  on  leave,  and  he  returns  there  to  resume  his 
honourable  position  as  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
Colony.  He  has,  I  believe,  been  a  judge  lor  seventeen  years,  and 
he  has  certainly  well  earned  his  holiday.  I  think,  although  he  is 
not  now  discluurging  his  official  duties  in  Tasmania,  the  people  of 
that  C<dony  may  be  very  well  satisfied  indeed  that  he  is  serving 
them  in  another  capacity  in  this  country ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the 
paper  he  has  read,  which  will  be  printed,  and  studied  by  hundreds 
— I  might  almost  say  thousands — of  persons,  will  tend  in  some 
degree  to  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Tasmania  affords  so  good  an  opening  for  certain  classes 
of  the  population  as  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  but  for  retired 
offlcersy  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  embark  in  rough  avocations, 
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bat  wish  to  live  a  quiet  and  pleasant  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  little  nee  of  their  capital,  there  is  perhaps  no  Colony — as 
Mr.  Dobson  has  shown — ^which  affords  greater  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities than  this  Colony  of  Tasmania.  With  regard  to  the 
geological  formation  of  Tasmania,  as  Mr.  Dobson  has  pointed  out, 
Tasmania  was  at  one  time,  in  all  probability — ^geologists  tell  ns  it 
was  certainly — a  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Australia.  It  has  at 
the  present  time  many  features  in  common  with  Australia,  but  it 
also  presents  marked  diversities.  We  perceive  that  whatever  the 
period  at  which  Tasmania  was  united  to  the  main  land,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  remote  period ;  for  we  find  the  natives  of  Tas- 
mania were  a  different  race  &om  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
Again  we  find  the  two  animals  of  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  spoken — 
the  native  tiger  and  the  native  devil — those  are  animals  which  are 
not  found  on  the  Continent  of  Australia.  There  are  other  things 
which  show  that  the  two  countries  are  in  many  respects  distinct. 
One  great  difference  strikes  the  eye — Australia  is  on  the  whole, 
although  there  are  no  doubt  mountainous  ranges  here  and  there 
— Australia  is  a  country  abounding  in  plains;  while  Tasmania, 
taking  it  on  the  whole,  is  a  mountainous  country.  We  know  that  a 
counky  abounding  in  plains  will  not  be  picturesque,  while  a  moun- 
tainous country  will  be.  Sir  G.  Bowen  and  other  speakers  have 
dwelt  on  the  charms  of  Tasmanian  scenery.  You  have  heard  of 
Hobart.  I  think  the  Agent-General  for  Tasmania  has  been  a  little 
too  severe  on  the  architecture  of  that  city,  for  the  Government 
House  is  a  building  of  which  no  Colony  need  be  ashamed.  It  is 
very  finely  situated,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  with  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  Storm  Bay.  Look,  again,  at  the  scenery  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  in  which  Launceston  is  situated ;  it  has 
scenery  which,  though  not  so  grand  as  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hobart,  is  still  of  a  very  charming  character,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  sail  down  the  river  from  Launceston 
till  you  get  into  Bass'  Straits.  There  is  a  constant  variety  of  bays, 
little  farms,  and  everything  which  speaks  of  a  flourishing  settlement. 
Then  you  have  the  great  range  of  the  western  Tier  mountains,  which 
run  through  the  island,  the  summits  of  which  can  be  seen  firom  many 
parts,  and  form  a  very  important  mountain  chain.  If  you  climb 
Mount  Wellington,  4,000  feet  high,  you  have  as  grand  a  view  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  People  who  have  climbed  many  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Europe  have  confessed  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  view  from  Mount  Wellington  which  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed elsewhere,    lou  see  the  various  arms  of  the  sea,  you  see  the 
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city  of  Hobart  with  Storm  Bay,  and  yon  see  islands  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  confused  mass  of  landscape  and  seascape,  so 
that  it  is  really  worth  anyone's  while  to  climb  that  mountain.  The 
scenery  of  the  mountain  itself  is  very  fine.  Of  course,  people  do 
not  come  to  Tasmania  merely  to  enjoy  the  scenery ;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  person  would  prefer  to  live  in  axsountry  which  had 
something  to  please  the  eye  rather  than  in  a  country  which,  how- 
ever  fertile,  presented  only  unattractive  features.  I  do  not  say 
that  Tasmania  will  compare  on  the  whole  with  Australia,  but  in 
Tasmania  there  are  very  many  advantages,  and,  combined  with 
that,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  picturesque.  I  might  have  referred 
to  the  rabbit  pest,  which  has  been  a  groat  drawback  in  late  years 
to  Tasmania,  but  I  trust  that  has  been  to  some  extent  got  rid  of. 
I  might  also  have  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
White,  who  was  very  successful  in  eradicating  the  disease  of  scab 
in  sheep ;  his  labours  have  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  wool  in 
the  Colony;  but  the  time  is  late,  and  the  principal  features  in  con- 
nection with  Tasmania  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  so  fully  and 
pleasantly,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  occupy  your  time 
longer. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCBEOT  Paul  :  At  this  late  hour  I  think  it  will  be  a 
pity  to  detain  this  meeting  by  making  any  detailed  comments  upon 
the  interesting  paper  which  has  been  read  this  evening,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  separate  without  sympathising  with  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Dobson  in  his  opening  remarks  as  to  the  non-representation 
of  Tasmania  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  I  do  feel  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  this 
matter ;  a  mistake  twofold  in  character ;  first  with  respect  to  Tas- 
mania herself,  and  second  as  forming  a  part  of  that  Greater  Britain 
which  we  so  much  desire  to  see  fully  represented  at  that  Exhibition 
so  auspiciously  opened  by  Her  Majesty  just  a  week  ago.  If  Tas- 
mania has  refrained  from  representing  herself  there  from  any  fear 
of  being  overshadowed  by  larger  and  possibly  more  ambitious  Colo- 
nies around  her,  she  has  erred  in  judgment.  She  has  forgotten  that 
towards  the  completion  of  the  building  the  half  brick  may  prove  as 
needful  as  the  whole,  nay  more,  that  the  half  brick  may  find  a  place 
where  the  whole  brick  could  not  go.  With  all  the  products  to 
which  Mr.  Dobson  has  so  ably  referred,  Tasmania  might  have  made 
a  show  at  the  Exhibition  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon 
herself,  and,  in  addition  to  proving  of  material  assistance  to  her, 
would  have  assisted  in  that  very  important  matter  we  are  so 
anxious  to  see  carried  out,  the  Federation  of  the  Colonies  of  the 
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British  Empire.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Tasmania  did  not 
desire  to  make  progress  and  take  for  her  motto  "  Excelsior,'*  rather 
than  that  other,  which  under  the  circumstances  I  suggest  of  **  Jam 
satis." 

Mr.  W.  G.  SoPEB,  J.P. :  I  take  a  commercial  interest  in  Tas- 
mania myself,  and  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  merchants  at  home 
would  have  been  only  too  pleased  to  have  seen  her  exhibits  in  the 
Exhibition.  I  believe,  from  the  paper  we  have  heard  read,  that  she 
would  have  made  a  very  good  show  there.  I  congratulate  her  on 
the  progress  she  has  already  made.  When  I  know  that  28.  was 
the  price  at  which  she  published  her  first  newspaper,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  proceedings  of  this  evening  will  be 
reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Colony  costing  Id.  We  must, 
also,  be  gratified  at  the  progress  made  by  the  Colony  when  we  hear 
that  the  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  church  was 
celebrated  by  the  Government  ordering  half-pints  of  rum  to  be 
given  away  to  be  drank  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  whereas  now 
churches  are  widely  and  voluntarily  supported  in  the  various  towns 
and  villages.  Something  has  been  said  as  to  why  Tasmania  has 
not  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  that  the  answer  must  be  found  in  the  contiguity  of  the 
larger  Colonies  of  Australia.  But  I  am  not  sure  the  answer  may 
not  be  found  in  the  mining  speculations  which  took  place  to  such 
a  great  extent,  and  to  the  detriment  of  her  agriculture.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  future  she  will  not  forget  to  benefit  by  the 
warning  experience  of  other  Colonies,  and  pay  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  Chaibman  :  Time  warns  me  that  I  must  bring  our  discussion 
to  a  close  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  Chief 
Justice  for  his  able  and  interesting  paper  on  Tasmania,  which  has 
been  listened  to  with  so  much  attention  by  all  present  at  tins  large 
meeting.  Having  resided  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  in  that  Colony,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  the 
Chief  Justice  has  in  no  degree  exaggerated  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  the  enumeration  and  value 
of  its  various  productions ;  and  I  would  particularly  refer  to  his 
description  of  Hobart,  the  capital,  the  situation  of  which  is  un- 
rivalled. The  fairness  with  which  he  has  treated  these  subjects 
will  commend  his  paper  to  every  reader.  I  have,  therefore,  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dobson, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania,  for  his  able  and  very  interesting 
paper. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  Labilliebe  :  May  I  just  ask  Mr.  Dobson  one  qnestion. 
He  told  us  that  Lieut  Bowen  took  the  first  steamer  np  the  Derwent. 
In  my  researches  into  the  early  history  of  Victoria,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  decide  the  point  whether  he  was  the  same  man  who, 
as  first  officer  of  the  Lady  Nelson  under  Lieut.  Murray,  was  tiie  first 
man  to  enter  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

Mr.  Dobson  :  My  impression  is  that  Bowen  came  to  Tasmania 
with  the  first  party  of  convicts,  while  OoUins  went  in  the  Calcutta 
to  Yictoria,  and  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  went  there  with 
convicts,  and  finding  there  was  no  suitable  place  went  on  to  Hobart. 
But  I  am  not  prepared,  without  looking  up  the  matter,  to  give  a 
definite  answer.  With  regard  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  I  am  only  too 
happy  if  any  information  I  have  given  to-night  will  be  of  any  value 
to  my  hearers.  I  believe  that  all  I  have  said  is  strictly  true.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  have  not  soared  into 
the  heights  of  imagination ;  and  all  I  have  said  is  founded  on  fact. 
I  can  aesure  Mr.  Paul  that  had  Tasmania  been  prepared  to  join  the 
Exhibition  she  would  not  at  all  have  believed  in  being  half  a  brick, 
but  would  have  been  two  or  three  bricks  in  the  structure.  I  myself 
regret  deeply  that  she  is  not  there,  because  I  am  quite  satisfied 
there  are  many  of  her  products  that  would  take  a  favourable  position 
when  compared  with  the  products  of  other  Colonies,  and — ^if  I  may 
say  so  without  boasting — ^with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  having  listened  to  me  so  patiently  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  prooeediogs  then  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Jane  15,  1886. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Lo&nb,  K.T.,  G.G.M.G.,  Vice- 
President,  presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  SxcBBTABY  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced  that  61 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  Tiz.,  22  Resident  and  89  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

CaptiUn  William  A,  D,  Acland^  B.N.;  Charles  Appleby,  Beq.,  George 
Brown^  Esq,,  Beginald  JR.  B,  Cla/yton,  Esq.,  Henry  M.  Cooke,  Esq.^ 
Adye  Douglas,  Esq,  {Agent- General  for  Tasmania),  Josiah  Charles 
Eagle  Knight,  Esq,,  Colonel  W.  Ma>cdondld  Ma>edonald,  Stephen  Mason ^ 
E8q,,M.P,;  William  Melhwish,  Esq,,  Ernest  Mort,  Esq,,  Frederick 
Mosenthal,  Esq,,  George  Hurdds  Pwrves,  Esq,,  Charlies  Edward  Bomilly> 
Esq,,  Herbert  FttUa^ger  Scales,  Esq,,  Lieut,  George  Mansfield  Smith, 
B,N. ;  Warner  Temple,  Esq,,  Henry  Tod,  Esq,,  Houlton  Harries  Voss^ 
Esq,,  Arnold  Weinholt,  Esq.,  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  B.  H.  W.  Woodward^ 
Esq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

W.  G,  Anderson,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony),  Charles  Frederick  Barker,  Esq, 
{Queensland),  Edioin  Baynes,  Esq,  {Antigua,  W,  I.),  B,  H.  Bland,  Esq, 
{Victoria),  Henry  Burrows,  Esq,  {Victoria),  Matthew  Harvey  Dcwies, 
Esq,,  M,L.A.  {Victoria),  John  Chute  Ellis,  Esq.  {New  Zealand),  Lord 
George  Fits-Gerald  {Bahamas),  Otho  Galgey,  Esq,  {St.  Lucia,  W.  J.)f 
W.  H.  Glen,  Esq.  {Victoria),  J.  H.  Halliburton,  Esq,  {Victoria),  Hon. 
William  Halliday,  M,L,C.  {New  South  Wales),  Hon.  C,  B,  Hoffmeister, 
{British  Honduras),  Arthur  Edmund  Johnson,  Esq,  {Mauritius),  Henry 
Juta,  Esq,  {Cape  Colony),  Major-General  J,  W,  Laurie  {Nova  Scotia), 
Em/U  M.  Litkie,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony),  Bobert  Littlefohn,Esq,,J.P.  {Cape 
Colony),  James  D.  Logan,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony),  B.  Macfarlane,  Bsq. 
{Ca/nada),  Frederick  W.  MaJst,  Esq,  {New  Zealand),  Charles  Bumey 
Mitford,  Esq.  {Sierra  Leone),  Bandolph  Nott,  Esq.  {New  South  Wales), 
Oeorge  Edward  Osborne,  Esq.  {Ceylon),  Harry  W.  Perrin,  Esq. 
{Victoria),  Ernest  Timaru  Bhodes,  Esq.  {New  Zealand),  Hubert  Boehe, 
Esq,  {Victoria),  Ashton  St,  Hill,  Esq,  {New  Zealand),  William  Sand- 
over,  Esq.  {South  Australia),  Bobert  W.  Shadforth,  Esq.  {Victoria), 
Thtymas  Simpson  Shea/rd  {Cape  Colony),  Walter  Stuart,  Esq.  {Cape 
Colony),  Bichard  W.  Synnot,  Esq,  {Victoria),  Edward  Tanner,  Esq. 
{New  Zealand),  John  TinUne,  Esq.  {New  Zealand),  Frederick  W.  Uther, 
Esq.  {New  South  Wales),  Dirk  Versfeld,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony),  Henry 
Versfeld,  Esq,  {Cape  Colony),  Clement  Dames  Webb,  Esq.  {Cape  Colony). 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  also  announced. 
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The    Ghaisman    called   upon    Sir    Gbobob    Feboubon   Bowbn, 
G.G.M.G.y  to  read  the  paper  for  the  evening  on 

THE   FEDERATION  OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

I  am  glad  that  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  me  to  read  this 
evening,  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  a  paper  on  the 
proposed  future  Federation  of  the  British  Empire — ^a  grand  subject, 
which  of  late  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  men  of  light 
and  leading  in  all  political  parties.  I  shall  follow  mainly  the 
lines  of  a  letter  which,  several  months  ago,  I  addressed  on  this 
question  to  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in 
whom  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation  has  lost  a  tower  of 
strength.  In  his  reply— one  of  the  last  letters  which  he  wrote 
before  his  fatal  illness — ^he  expressed  his  concurrence  with  my 
views,  and  encouraged  me  to  throw  into  the  cause  what  he  was 
pleased  to  style  **  the  weight  of  my  unmatched  experience  in 
Ck>lonial  administration."  I  regard  this  encouragement  as  a  voice 
from  the  grave  of  the  departed  statesman.  Mr.  Forster  knew  that 
I  have  served  in  important  posts  in  the  Colonies  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  I  was  for  several  years  (1854-9)  Chief  Secretary  of 
Government  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  while  under  the  British  Protec- 
torate, and  when  Corfu  was  the  principal  place  d'armes  and  point 
d'appui  of  England  in  the  Levant  during  the  Crimean  War.  Next, 
I  was  (1869-68)  the  first  Governor  of  the  new  Colony  of  Queens- 
land, which  I  organised  from  small  beginnings  (which  have  now 
risen  to  a  noble  growth),  almost  in  the  character  of  what  the  old 
Greeks  called  an  (Ekist  {OuavTriQ),  The  first  Lord  Lytton,  who, 
while  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had  promoted  me  from 
Corfu  to  Queensland,  wrote  to  me  some  years  later  as  follows  :  "  It 
is,  indeed,  a  grand  thing  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  social 
state  of  so  mighty  a  segment  of  the  globe  as  Queensland  ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  sure  of  fame,  a  thousand  years  hence,  than  anything 
that  we  can  do  in  the  old  world.  It  is  carving  your  name  on  the 
rind  of  a  young  tree,  to  be  found  with  enlarged  letters  as  the  trunk 
expands.** 

After  Queensland,  I  was,  from  1868  to  1878,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  **  the  Great  Britain  of  the  South,*'  where  the  Maori  War, 
which  had  virtually  lasted  for  ten  years  (1860-70),  was  brought  to 
a  close  under  my  auspices.  Next  I  became  (1878-9)  Gfrovemor  of 
Victoria,  the  most  active,  populous,  and  progressive  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  which  passed  safely  during  my  administration  through  a 
severe  political  crisis.  Next,  I  was  Governor  of  Mauritius  (1879-88) ; 
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in  which  beautiful  island,  as  in  Canada,  English  is  blended  with 
French  colonisation,  and  where  there  were  many  embarrassing 
questions,  but  where  I  left  all  races  and  classes  in  amity  and  con- 
tentment. In  1888,  I  had  intended  to  retire  after  thirty  years' 
service,  when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  the  Government 
of  Hong  Eong,  **  The  Malta  of  the  Far  East,"  where  serious 
difficulties  of  various  kinds  required  the  care  of  an  experienced 
and  conciliatory  Governor.  In  two  years  I  had,  by  general 
agreement,  established  harmony  and  efficiency  in  that  Govern- 
ment, together  with  friendly  relations,  personally  and  offiGially, 
with  the  leading  actors  of  all  nations  in  the  historical  drama 
lately  played  in  that  part  of  the  world.  So  I  had  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England  on  medical  certificate  in  the  March 
of  last  year.  But  Hong  Eong,  as  a  first-class  naval  and  military 
station,  and  as  a  mart  of  commerce  second  in  importance  only 
to  London  and  Liverpool  (for  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  which 
annually  enters  its  port  already  exceeds  5^  miUions),  ia  the 
centre  of  British  power  and  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
which  contains  one-fourth  of  the  entire  human  race  :  and  the  maui- 
fold  and  increasing  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  Franco- 
Chinese  hostiUties,  and  on  the  threatened  war  with  Bussia,  tog^her 
with  the  grave  international  questions  which  were  constantly 
arising,  made  me  feel  that  it  was  my  duty  to  remain  at  my  post,  at 
whatever  risk  of  health,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  oon- 
venience.  The  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  signified  officially  his  "  high  appreciation  of  the  public 
spirit  which  led  me  to  this  decision."  Throughout  the  recent  com- 
plications in  China,  my  position  was  often  arduous,  but  I  saooeeded 
in  maintaining  British  rights  and  neutrality,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  preserving  friendly  relations  with  the  belligerent  Powers.  When 
peace  was  restored,  my  leave  of  absence  was  renewed,  and  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  (Sir  F.  Stanley)  addressed  the  Aoting-Goyemor 
in  the  following  terms :  **  1  have  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  Sir  George  Bowen  has  devoted  himself  to  the  administration 
of  the  important  Government  of  Hong  Eong.*' 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  facts  simply  to  show  that  my  opinion 
on  Colonial  afiioirs — ^whatever  it  may  be  worth — is,  at  least,  based 
on  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  administration  of  both  Grown 
and  self-governing  Colonies ;  for  I  have  been  Governor  during  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  Colonies  of  both  classes. 

Without  further  pre&ce,  I  proceed  to  state  that  I  adopt  in 
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sabstance  Mr.  Forster's  definition  of  the  meaning  and  object  of 
Imperial  Federation,  viz.,  Such  a  Union  of  the  Mother  Country  with 
her  Colonies  as  will  keep  the  British  Empire  one  State  in  relation 
to  other  States,  through  the  agency  of  (1)  an  organisation  for 
common  defence,  and  (2)  a  joint  foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  already  a  Moral  Federation,  in  our  common  loyalty  to  the 
Throne,  in  our  common  language  and  literature,  in  our  glorious 
national  memories  of  the  past,  and  our  still  more  glorious  hopes  for 
the  future.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  asked,  Why  not,  then,  leave  weU 
alone?  I  must  reply  with  Mr.  Forster  that  the  self-government 
already  established  in  the  chief  Colonies  may  ultimately  end  in 
separation,  if  there  be  no  common  organisation  with  the  Imperial 
Government. 

And  here  I  would  observe  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
time  and  space  are  necessarily  limited.  I  can  do  little  more 
to-night  than  lay  down  certain  general  principles  and  conclusions ; 
it  is  impossible  to  cite  elaborate  statistics,  or  to  produce  detailed 
reasons  in  support  of  those  principles  and  conclusions.  I  would, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  full  and  able  statements,  arguments,  and 
illustrations,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  published  articles  and 
speeches  on  this  question,  more  especially  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  and  Mr.  Forster — many  of  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Institute  and  by  the  Federation 
League ;  and  to  Mr.  Fronde's  recent  charming  and  instructive 
book  styled  *•  Oceana.'* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  few  general  observations. 
It  is  a  profound  maxim  of  Aristotle  (Politics,  v.  4),  that  *'  Bevoln- 
tions  arise  from  great  causes,  but  out  of  small  incidents.'"^  So  an 
old  and  very  able  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in 
discussing  the  probable  duration  of  the  British  Empire,  observes  that 
we  cannot  count  certainly  on  the  permanence  of  common  interests, 
or  of  friendly  tempers,  f  He  refers,  moreover,  to  the  famous  passage 
of  Sophocles,  to  the  effect  that,  '*  As  the  wealth  of  earth  and  the 
flower  of  human  strength  fade,  so  decay  leagues  and  alliances  '* : — 

"  And  what  if  now  at  Thebes  all  things  run  smooth 
And  well  towards  thee,  Time,  in  myriad  change, 


*  riyyovrai  fUv  ovv  ai  cr&atiQ  oi)  Ttpi  luxp&v  iCSX  ut  fwfpiav  *  eraaidZovm  ik 
ircpi  uiydXtav. 

t  See  the  Appendix  to  Merivale's  "  Colonisation  and  Colonies."  Mr.  Men- 
Tale  was  Professor  of  Folitioal  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  dnrinff 
many  years,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
sabsequently  for  India. 
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A  myriad  nights  and  days  brings  forth ;  and  thus 
In  these,  for  some  slight  oanse,  they  yet  maj  spam 
In  battle  all  their  pledge  of  loyalty?*  * 

Thns,  if  provision  is  not  made  in  due  coarse  for  some  form  of 
Federation  at  a  fature  period,  if  the  Empire  is  simply  left  to  *'  drift  *' 
on  the  waves  of  Time,  some  *'  slight  cause,'*  some  small  and  onfore- 
seen  incident,  may  not  improbably  one  day  precipitate  an  angry 
disruption.  It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  decision  to 
maintain  the  tea  duty,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  last  century,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote  in  the  Cabinet.  Other  similar  examples 
might  be  cited.  The  American  Union  would  have  been  broken  up 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  hundred  years  if  it  had 
not  been  held  together  by  Federal  bonds,  '<  strong  as  iron  but  light 
as  air,"  forged  by  the  far-seeing  patriotism  of  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  other  founders  of  the  constitution.  We  in  Great 
Britain,  and  our  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects  in  the  Greater 
Britain,  should  now  prepare  to  do  likewise,  by  stimulating  and 
organising  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  closer  union  hereafter. 

There  is  one  principle  of  first  importance  which  should  never  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  that  the  advance  towards  Federation  should  proceed 
primarily  from  the  Colonies ;  and  that  no  change  should  be  made 
in  the  existing  system  without  their  previous  and  full  conaent. 
While  I  consider  that  the  creation  of  a  Consultative  Council  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  composed  mainly  of  the  Agents-General  of  the 
self-governing  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  such  as  Earl  Grey  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Mr.  Forster,  and  other  men  of  weight  and 
experience  have  advocated,  ought  to  be  established,  if  the  Colonic 
should  ask  for  it, — certainly  not  otherwise, — I  also  hold  with  them 
that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  first  and  provisional  step  towards 
a  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  Such  a  Federation,  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  Federal  systems  of  Germany  and  of  the  United 
States,  Will  probably  become  imperative  at  a  future  period,  if  the 
British  Empire  is  to  be  held  together  permanently.  Already  there 
are  ten  millions  of  people  of  European  race  in  our  Colonies ;  and 
some  fifty  years  hence  the  British  Crown  wiU  have  as  many — a 
hundred  years  hence  it  will  have  far  more  white  subjects  (I  do  not 

*  cat  raicrc  64/3atc  ct  ravw  t(/fiu£pii 
KCtKCiQ  rd  irpdQ  <ri,  pvpiac  6  uvpiof 
Xpovo^  rccvovrm  vvieras  iiiupaQ  r  luv, 
iv  aZc  rd  vvv  ^vfi6wva  SeiMftara 
i6p6t  diaoKtiCi<rtv  ik  Vfuicpov  \6yov» 

•SOPHOGLBB,  (Ed,  Ool.  616—620. 
I  adopt  Deaa  Pliimptre*0  tranalation. 
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now  take  into  account  the  coloured  millions  of  India),  in  the  Colonies, 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  incredible  that  Australasia  and 
Canada,  as  they  will  be  fifty  years  hence,  probably  much  sooner, 
will  consent  to  share  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy, 
and  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  &c.,  or  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  dragged  into  foreign  wars,  unless  they  have  a  voice 
in  some  kind  of  Imperial  Council  or  Federal  Assembly,  analogous  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Beichstag  of  United 
Germany.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Adam  Smith  in  his  **  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  strongly  urged  the  admission  of  representatives  from 
the  old  American  Colonies  into  the  British  Parliament.  And  at  the 
present  time,  all  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Colonies  send 
representatives  to  the  National  Legislatures  at  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Lisbon  respectively.  England  is  the  only  colonising  nation  which 
still  excludes  her  colonists  from  all  voice  in  the  national  councils. 
Such  a  measure  as  that  recommend«d  by  Adam  Smith  would  have 
prevented  the  separation  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  century  : 
but  it  would  now  have  to  be  modified  in  form,  though  not  in 
principle ;  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Australasia,  Canada, 
the  Cape,  and  the  other  chief  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  would, 
each  and  all,  not  be  content  at  the  present  day  without  local 
self-government  and  legislation  for  their  local  and  municipal  affairs. 
The  future  Imperial  (or  Federal)  Council  at  London,  as  at  Berlin 
and  Washington,  would  of  course  deal  only  with  Imperial  (or 
Federal)  matters,  viz.,  the  Revenue  to  be  raised  for  Imperial 
purposes,  the  Imperial  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Services,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  War  and  Peace,  and  the  like ;  while  the  local  Parlia- 
ments in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  several  Colonies, 
would  deal  with  the  local  matters  dealt  with  by  the  State 
Legislatures  in  America,  and  by  the  Diets  of  the  several  States  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ''Considerations  on  Bepresentative 
Government"  (chapter  17),  pointed  out  that  Federal  Govern- 
ments, to  be  successful  and  permanent,  should  be  real  Federations, 
like  the  Federal  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany 
at  the  present  day,  and  not  like  the  imperfect  Federal  Governments 
of  the  United  States  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1789 ;  or  the 
German  Confederation  (Bund)  between  1815  and  1867.  "  In 
America,  the  experiment  of  an  imperfect  Federation  broke  down  in 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  happily  while  the  men  of  enlarged 
knowledge  and  acquired  ascendancy,  who  founded  the  independence 
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of  the  Republic,  were  still  alive  to  guide  it  through  the  difficult 
transition.  '  The  Federalist,'  a  collection  of  papers  by  three  of 
these  eminent  men,  written  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  new 
Federal  Constitution  while  still  awaiting  the  national  acceptance, 
is  even  now  the  most  instructive  treatise  we  possess  on  Federal 
Government.  In  Germany,  the  more  imperfect  kind  of  Federa- 
tion did  not  even  answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  alliance." 
In  a  word,  a  successful  Federation  must  be  not  merely  a  Federa- 
tion of  Governments,  but  it  must  have  a  central  and  sepresentative 
Federal  Executive  and  Legislature. 

Again,  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  an  eminent  foreign  writer  that 
the  instinct  of  the  Germanic  nations  leads  them  to  respect  local  self- 
government,  and,  therefore,  to  establish  Federation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  national  unity  :  as  we  see  in  the  examples  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  of 
the  German  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  instinct  of  the 
Latin  nations  to  centralise  their  administration ;  as  we  see  in  the 
examples  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  As  the  English  language 
is  composed  partly  of  Germanic  and  partly  of  Latin  elements,  so 
the  English  constitution  combines  Germanic  local  autonomy  with 
Latin  centralisation.  The  time  will  certainly  arrive  in  our  national 
history  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  s^engthen  the  Genoanio 
principle  of  local  self-government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Latin 
principle  of  a  powerful  central  Executive  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture, based  on  the  Federal  system. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  one  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  Imperial  Federation  is  that  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
would  thus  be  relieved  from  the  intolerable  and  increasing  burden 
of  afiEiairs  which  threatens  to  break  down  its  machinery.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  would  appear  to  be  the  division  of  the  work,  in  the 
manner  now  suggested,  into  Imperial  and  Local. 

Another  strong  argument  is  that  Imperial  Federation  is  regarded 
by  many  competent  judges  as  the  system  that  would  render  best 
and  safest  alike  for  Irishmen  and  for  the  Empire  at  large,  the 
concession,  which,  after  recent  events,  will  probably,  sooner  or  later, 
become  inevitable,  of  some  measure  of  local  autonomy  for  Ireland. 
I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  infringe  the  wise  rule  of  this  Institute,  which  forbids 
the  introduction  into  our  discussions  here  of  the  party  politics  of 
the  day.  But  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  which  necessarily 
includes  Ireland,  is  beyond  and  above  all  mere  party  politics.  I  wiU 
observe,  therefore,  that  it  is  contended  that  Federation  would  have 
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the  effect  of  practically  obviating  the  oonstitatlonal  and  other 
difficulties  raised  respecting  (1)  The  control  of  the  National  troops 
in  Ireland;  (2)  The  proposed  removal  of  the  Irish  Representatives 
from  Westminster.    For — 

(1)  Under  the  Federal  system,  the  chief  totvns  and  fortresses,  and 
the  main  strategical  positions  in  Ireland,  would  continue  to  be  held 
by  Imperial  (or  Federal)  troops,  under  the  direct  command,  not  of 
the  local,  but  of  the  Imperial  authorities ;  just  as  is  now  the  case 
in  the  Southern  United  States  and  in  Germany,  in  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  in  Saxony  and  Baden.  And  the  entire  moral  and 
material  weight  of  the  Empire,  not  only  of  England  and  Scotland, 
but  also  of  Canada  and  Australasia,  would  be  against  secession 
«r  grave  disorder  in  Ireland. 

(2)  Under  the  Federal  system,  Ireland  would  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  new  Federal  Council,  which  would  deal  with  all 
questions  of  an  Imperial  nature. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  very  high  authority,  that  there  are  two 
marked  differences  between  our  existing  relations  with  Ireland  on 
the  one  part,  and  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  on  the  other 
part. 

(a)  Ireland  has,  what  the  Colonies  have  not,  her  voice  in  the 
Foreign  policy,  and  her  share  in  the  common  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

(6)  But  Ireland  has  not,  what  the  self-governing  Colonies  have, 
full  control  over  her  own  internal  administration,  over  what  Irish- 
men call  *'  Dublin  Castle.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  system  of  Imperial  Federation 
Ireland  would  retain  her  voice  in  Imperial  policy,  and  exercise,  at 
the  same  time,  full  control  over  her  local  affairs.  Meanwhile,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  if  Irishmen  do  not  altogether 
govern  themselves  at  home,  they  may  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  long  governed  a  great  pari  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  present  century  there  have  been  not  only 
Irish  prime  ministers,  chancellors,  statesmen,  ambassadors,  judges, 
admirals,  generals,  and  other  high  functionaries  in  England,  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  Governors  have 
been  Irishmen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  two  Irish 
brothers  Wellesley,  the  one  with  his  head  and  pen,  the  other  (the 
future  Duke  of  Wellington)  with  his  hand  and  sword,  consolidated 
our  Indian  Empire ;  which  after  having  been  ruled  by  two  Irish 
viceroys,  Lords  Mayo  and  Lawrence,  is  now  splendidly  adminis- 
tered by  another  illustrious  ^ishman  (the  Earl  of  Dufferin),  with 

/       ^ 
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an  Irishman  (Sir  F.  Roberts)  as  his  Commander-in-Chief.  So  il 
has  been  with  our  Colonial  Oovemments.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
remarked  that  the  four  chief  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were  then 
governed  by  four  Irishmen — India  by  Lord  Mayo,  Canada  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  Victoria  by  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  New  South 
Wales  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  I  recollect  that  it  was  once 
alleged  at  a  public  dinner  in  Australia  that,  at  that  period,  there 
was  only  one  great  Colony  governed  by  an  Englishman,  and 
that  this  fortunate  English  Governor  had  had  three  wives — ^all 
Irishwomen!  Seriously,  need  I  refer  further  to  Lord  Wolsdey, 
and  to  the  many  other  Irishmen  who  are  now  serving  their 
country  by  land  and  sea  all  over  the  world  ?  Imperial  Federation 
would  preserve  for  Irishmen  a  noble  career  in  the  service  of 
that  mighty  Empire  which  they  have  powerfully  helped  to  create, 
to  extend,  and  to  consolidate. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Edmund  Burke  was  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Adam  Smith's 
proposal  that  the  American  Colonies  should  send  representatives 
to  the  British  Parliament,  but  that  he  contended  that  it  was  not  then 
feasible,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  facilities  for  communica- 
tion with  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  America  was  distant,  in  point  of  time,  at  least  three  or 
four  months  from  England.  In  fact,  replies  to  letters  were  often 
not  received  in  less  than  half  a  year.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  time  and  space  have  been  reduced  by  steam 
and  by  the  electric  telegraph  to  comparatively  narrow  dimensions. 
It  is  already,  in  1886,  very  much  easier  to  reach  London  from 
Montreal  or  Melbourne,  than  it  was  to  reach  London  from  Suther- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  or  from  Donegal  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.  Indeed,  not  to  mention  the 
many  unavoidable  dangers  and  delays,  at  those  periods  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  any  delicate  or  elderly  man  to  undertake  at 
all  such  wearisome  and  perilous  journeys.  But  now  any  person 
may  go  on  board  a  magnificent  steamer,  not  inaptly  called  "a 
floating  palace,*'  in  Canada  or  Australasia,  and  thus  reach  England 
after  a  short  voyage,  without  either  fatigue  or  peril  Again,  a 
member  of  the  proposed  Imperial  Congress  in  London  could 
ascertain  the  wishes  and  views  of  his  constituents  in  Canada  or 
Australasia  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours;  while  all  important 
events  that  occur  in  Europe  are  read  the  next  morning  at  every 
breakfast  table  in  Wellington  and  Sydney,  in  Melbourne  and 
Montreal,  in  Capetown  and  Hongkong ;  so  no  valid  objection  to 
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the  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  can  now  be  raised  on  the  ground 
•of  distance  or  of  the  difficulty  of  commnnication. 

An  eminent  Irish  politician  and  author  once  remarked  to  me 
that  he  wondered  why  the  English  Conservatives  do  not,  in  their 
own  interest,  advocate  '*Home  Bule"  for  England.  He  argued 
that,  if  there  were  a  "  Home  Bule  *'  Parliament  for  England  proper, 
.as  there  is  for  Canada  and  Prussia,  for  Victoria  fmd  Bavaria,  then 
the  English  Conservatives  might  maintain  for  a  long  and  indefinite 
period  the  Church  Establishment,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  present 
system  of  County  Government,  and  the  other  institutions  to  which 
they  are  attached,  but  which  will  probably  ere  long  be  abolished, 
or  radically  altered,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
Scotch  and  Irish  joining  the  English  Badicals.  I  have  found  that 
this  argument  made  some  impression  on  certain  of  my  friends 
-Bsnoug  leading  English  Conservatives.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
ihe  majority  of  the  present  generation  will  be  reluctant  to  give  up 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  existing  so-called  Imperial  Parliament ; 
^though  most  thinking  men,  who  have  studied  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  secured  hereafter 
without  a  real  Imperial  Council,  representing,  in  fair  propor- 
tions, all  the  chief  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  corresponding, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  Congress  at  Washington  and  to  the  Beichstag 
•at  Berlin.  Those  who  persist  in  adhering  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
must  expect  to  lose  in  the  next  century  the  Greater  Britain,  and  to 
«ee  the  Venerable  Mother  of  many  powerful  States  of  the  future, 
herself  reduced  to  a  rank  and  influence  among  nations  not  greater 
than  the  rank  and  influence  now  possessed  by  Spain.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  desire  that  their  descendants  should  retain  the 
position  won  by  their  forefathers,  will  agree  that,  in  the  British,  as 
in  the  German  Empire,  there  must  be  an  expansion  of  the  Consti- 
tution, so  as  to  embody  the  principles  (in  the  phrase  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield)  alike  of  Imperium  and  of  Libertas ;  that  is,  Imperial 
control  in  matters  of  Imperial  interest,  and  local  self-government 
in  matters  of  local  interest.  The  author  of  "  The  Expansion  of 
England  "  (a  book  which  should  be  studied  by  every  Englishman 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire)  remarks  that  England  "  has  at  the 
present  moment  the  choice  in  her  hands  between  two  courses  of 
action,  the  one  of  which  may  set  her  on  the  level  with  the  greatest 
of  the  great  States  of  the  future ;  while  the  other  will  reduce  her  to 
the  level  of  a  purely  European  power,  looking  back,  as  Spain  does 
now,  to  the  great  days  when  she  pretended  to  be  a  World  State." 
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I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  adduce,  in  t-.l  paper,  arguments  m 
sapport  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire,  for,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  few  left  who  will  venture 
to  openly  gainsay  that  policy.  This  was  not  always  so.  I  well 
rememher  that,  while  I  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand  (1868 — 1873}, 
an  English  politician  was  reported  to  have  used  language  in  Par- 
liament to  the  effect  that  '*  the  Colonies  are  so  free  that  they  cMi 
leave  the  Empire  whenever  they  please."  This  speaker  so  little 
appreciated  the  real  feeling  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Colonies  that 
he  imagined  that  they  would  regard  his  words  as  complimentary. 
Far  from  it :  some  6f  the  leading  men  in  New  Zealand  said  to  me  at 
the  time :  *'  We  should  have  considered  it  alike  more  patriotic  and 
more  complimentary,  if  we  had  been  told  that  England  would  spend 
her  last  soldier  and  her  last  shilling  to  keep  us  in  the  Empire,  as 
the  Northern  States  told  the  Southern  States  during  the  War  of 
the  Secession."  It  should  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Empire  is  not  advocated  either  by  Englishmen  in  the 
Colonies,  or  by  Englishmen  in  that  Mother  Country  which  the 
emigrant  and  the  natiye-born  colonist  alike  fondly  call  **  Home,'^ 
from  vainglorious  feelings  of  national  pride,  or  only  from  calcula- 
tions of  commercial  or  other  material  advantages.  In  fact,  recent 
events,  such  as  the  contingent  sent  from  New  South  Wales  to  the 
Soudan,  and  similar  spontaneous  offers  of  aid  from  other  Coloniee, 
have  proved  that  common  danger  does  but  tend  to  cement  the 
union,  and  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  common  spirit  of  national 
brotherhood,  and  of  common  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  that  golden  link 
and  symbol  of  national  unity.  The  true  explanation  is  that  our 
colonists  themselves  feel  that  the  English  Colonies  are  simply  an 
expansion  of  England.  A  colonist  regards  his  Colony  much  as 
(for  example)  a  Yorkshireman  regards  his  county.  He  is  ready  to 
take  his  share  of  Imperial  dangers,  together  with  his  share  <^ 
Imperial  privileges.  Speaking  in  particular  for  that  Australasia 
which  I  know  and  love  so  well,  in  which  I  spent  twenty  of  the  beat 
and  happiest  years  of  my  life,  I  might  say  that  the  feelings  to 
which  I  aUude  approach,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Australasian 
colonists,  to  '*that  waladis  du  pays,  that  passionate  love  of 
England/'  which  an  acute  writer  of  extensive  Colonial  ex- 
perience (the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield)  foretold,  fifty  years  ago, 
would  be  the  result  of  allowing  Englishmen  in  the  Colonies,  like 
Englishmen  at  home,  to  manage  in  their  own  way  their  own  local 
affairs. 

If  it  be  alleged  in  any  quarter  that  Colonial  loyalty  is  based  on  mere 
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sentiment,  I  reply  with  Mr.  Forster :  '*  Well,  sentiment  has  ruled  the 
world  since  the  world  began ;  and,  moreover,  history  informs  ns  of  this 
noteworthy  fact,  that  wherever  there  is  a  deep  and  prevailing  and 
powerful  national  sentiment,  there  are  sure  to  be  found  strong 
economical  and  material  grounds  in  its  favour.**  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  that  official  statistics  prove  that  trade  follows  the  flag ;  that  oar 
Colonies  take  per  head  of  their  population  a  far  greater  amount  of 
British  manufactures  than  any  foreign  countries  ;  that  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries  have  largely  decreased  of  late  years,  while  our 
exports  to  the  Colonies  have  largely  increased.  Assuredly,  there- 
fore, the  sentiment  which  binds  the  Empire  together  is  a  sentiment 
of  the  highest  practical  and  material  value. 

Another  most  important  consideration  should  not  be  forgotten, 
viz.,  that  there  are  few  unprejudiced  men  who  would  deny  that  the 
permanent  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire  would  prove  in  the 
future  a  powerf al  aid  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  throughout  the 
world,  and  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
goodwill  among  nations.  Moreover,  a  United  British  Empire 
would  probably  form  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  kindred  and 
English-speaking  Empire  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
the  world  would  thus  see  renewed  in  a  Pax  Britannica  what  Pliny 
6tyled  the  Immensa  Eomana  Pads  Majestas.* 

To  sum  up  :  I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  attach  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing-street  a 
Council  of  the  nature  shadowed  forth  above,  if  the  Colonies  should 
themselves  desire  it  I  agree  also  with  those  who  think  that  it 
will  become  necessary  at  some  period,  more  or  less  remote,  to 
surrender  the  quasi  Imperial  rank  of  the  existing  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  present  position  of  the  English  race  in  the  face 
of  the  world ;  and  to  construct  a  truly  Imperial  Executive  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature.  In  my  opinion,  the  members  of  the  future 
Imperial  Legislature  should  be  elected  not  directly  by  the  people, 
but  rather  (like  the  Senate  at  Washington)  by  the  local  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  Provinces  (or  States)  of  the  Empire.  This 
wotild  appear  to  be  the  best  method  of  securing  for  that  Imperial 
Legislature  the  most  practical  intellects  and  the  most  experienced 
administrators  of  the  whole  Empire.  It  is,  however,  premature  to 
discuss  the  details  of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  seeing 
that  the  public  mind  has  yet  to  be  educated  up  to  the  general 
recognition  of  the  principle.    For  the  present,  at  all  events,  we 

♦  Pliny,  xxvii.  §  1,  " 


^ 
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must  aim  at  secoring  a  concert  among  the  several  local  go*srem- 
ments,  rather  than  at  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Coimeil. 

I  said  above  that  I  did  not,  in  this  paper,  reckon  India  with  the- 
Colonies.  That  great  dependency  might  be  treated  as  stiH  (so  to 
speak)  in  statu  pupiUari  to  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Legislatnre^ 
Personally,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  should  be- 
regarded  as  a  Crown  Colony  on  a  grand  scale,  and  that  former 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta,  including  a  certain 
proportion  of  Native  Princes,  should  hereafter  be  delegated  by  tha;t 
body,  or  selected  by  the  Crown,  to  represent  India  ii»  any  new^ 
Imperial  Council  at  London.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  witl^ 
regard  to  the  gradual  communication  of  the  chief  rights  of  Britislb 
citizens  to  the  natives  of  India,  there  is  the  example  of  Bome^i. 
Cicero  considered  the  liberality  of  the  Romans  in  admitting  foreigxb 
nations  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  as  the  main  cause  or 
the  rapid  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  India,  as  the  guest  of  ihe- 

present  able  and  accompUshed  Viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Dufiferin,  whom^ 

on  his  annexation  of  Burma,  I  saluted  in  the  old  Roman  fashion  as- 

Burmanicus.    From  what  I  myself  saw  and  learned,  I  believe  that- 

we  have  a  just  right  to  apply  to  the  British  Empire  in  India  those 

noble  verses  in  which  Uie  Roman  poet  Olaudian  described  th» 

Imperial  policy  of  Rome : — 

**  Heeo  est  in  gremiom  Tiotos  qne  sola  reoepit, 
Hnmannmqae  gennfl  oommuni  nomine  f oyit, 
MatriB,  non  dominse,  lita ;  civesqae  vooayit 
Qnos  domuit,  nexnqoe  pio  longinqua  revinzit.  't 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  this  paper,  which  was  originally 
written  currents  ealamo,  amid  many  interruptions^  and  a  severe 
pressure  of  official  work,  contains  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of 

*  **  Iliad  vero  dne  nllA  dnbitatione  mazim^  noatram  fondavifc  imperinm,  ei 
populi  Bomani  nomen  auzit,  quod  prinoeps  iUe  creator  hujoa  nrbia  Ronudaa 
lOQoere  Sabino  docait,  etiam  hostiboa  recipiendis  ang^  banc  oiTitatcD^ 
oportere ;  onjos  auctoritate  et  exemplo  nnnquam  est  Intennissa  a  majoribns 
noatria  largitio  et  oommnnioatio  ciTitatis."  (Pro  Balho,  c.  13.)  The  libezalityof 
the  Bomans  in  this  respeot  was  contrasted  by  BionysluB  with  the  ezolnalTBneas- 
of  the  Greeks  {Ant,  Bom.  ii  17). 

t  Do  Seeundo  Comukttu  Stiliekonio,  ▼.  160—153.  CUndian  (Ibidem^  t.  164— 
159)  speaks  of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  introduced  bjr  the  Bomana  into  their 
vast  empire,  partly  bj  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  partlj  by  their  roads — a. 
passage  whicn  has  been  reduced  to  sober  truth  by  railways  and  steamen  in  th» 
British  Empire :— 

**  Hujus  padfids  debemus  moribus  omnes 
Quod  Telnti  patriis  regionibus  utitur  hospes, 
Quod  sedem  mutaxe  licet ;  quod  cemere  Thxilen 
Xiusus,  et  horrendos  quondam  penetrare  receesus ; 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  sumus. ** 
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the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  Bat  it  is  the  result  of  much  thought 
and,  as  Mr.  Forster  said,  of  unmatched  personal  experience  in 
Colonial  Administration.  I  know  well  the  manifold  difficulties 
which  surround  the  solution  of  this  grand  problem  ;  but,  assuredly, 
those  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  British 
Statesmanship.  In  the  pregnant  words  of  Adam  Smith  (Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  7) :  *'  There  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  British  Constitution  would  be  hurt  by  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies.  That  Constitution, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems  to  be 
imperfect  without  it.  The  Assembly  which  deliberates  and 
decides  oonoeming  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire,  ought 
certainly  to  have  representatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this 
union,  however,  could  be  easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficulties,  and 
great  difficulties,  might  not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not 
pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  however,  which  appear  unsur- 
mountable.  The  principal,  perhaps,  arise,  not  from  the  nature  of 
things,  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on 
this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  In  the  same  spirit, 
Professor  Seeley  observes  (Expansion  of  England,  p.  158):  ''The 
old  Colonial  system  is  gone.  But  in  place  of  it  no  clear  and 
reasoned  system  has  been  adopted*  The  wrong  theory  is  given  up, 
but  what  is  the  right  theory  ?  There  is  only  one  alternative.  As 
the  Colonies  are  not  in  the  old  phrase,  posteuions  of  England,  they 
must  be  a  part  of  England;  and  we  must  adopt  this  view  in 
earnest.  We  must  cease  altogether  to  say  that  England  is  an 
island  off  the  north-western  coast  of  Europe,  that  it  has  an  area  of 
120,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  thirty  odd  millions. 
We  must  cease  to  think  that  emigrants  when  they  go  to  the 
Colonies,  leave  England,  or  are  lost  to  England.  We  must  cease 
to  think  that  the  history  of  England  is  the  history  of  the  Parlia- 
ment that  sits  at  Westminster,  and  that  affairs  which  are  not 
discussed  there  cannot  belong  to  English  history.  When  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  whole  Empire  together, 
and  to  call  it  all  England,  we  shall  see  that  here,  too,  is  a  United 
States.  Here,  too,  is  a  great  homogeneous  people,  one  in  blood, 
language,  religion,  and  laws,  but  dispersed  over  a  boundless  space. 
We  shall  see  that,  though  it  is  held  together  by  strong  moral  ties, 
it  has  little  that  can  be  called  a  constitution,  no  system  that  seems 
capable  of  resisting  any  severe  shock.  But  if  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  any  system  can  be  devised  capable  of  holding 
together  communities  so  distant  from  each  other,  then  is  the  time 
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to  recollect  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
they  have  such  a  system.  They  have  solved  this  problem.  Thej 
have  shown  that,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  political  unions 
may  exist  on  a  vaster  scale  than  was  possible  in  former  times.  No 
doubt  our  problem  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  immense  difficulties. 
But  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties  is  one  that  we  make  ourselves. 
It  is  the  false  preconception  which  we  bring  to  the  question,  that 
the  problem  is  insoluble,  that  no  such  thing  ever  was  done,  or  ever 
will  be  done ;  it  is  our  misinterpretation  of  the  American  Bevola- 
lion.  From  that  Eevolution  we  infer  that  all  distant  Colonies, 
sooner  or  later,  secede  from  the  Mother  Country.  We  ought  to 
infer  only  that  they  secede  when  they  are  held  under  the  old 
Colonial  system." 

Those  persons  who  still  insist  that  the  Federation  of  the  British 
Empire  is  impossible,  even  hereafter  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  on  the  striking  precedents  of  Germany  and 
America.  The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  long 
despaired  of  by  its  strongest  advocates,  and  was  not  carried  until 
1789,  thirteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 
Again,  ten  short  years  before  the  proclamation,  in  1871,  of  the 
Federal  Empire  of  Germany,  before  the  victory  of  Sadowa  and  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan — ^that  Empire  which  now  throws  its  gigantic 
shadow  across  Europe  was  generally  regarded  as  a  dream  of  a  few 
patriotic  enthusiasts. 

Finally,  thousands  of  those  who  recently  witnessed  the  opening 
by  the  Queen-Empress  of  the  Imperial  Exhibition  (as  it  may  justly 
be  called),  which  owes  so  much  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
President  of  this  Institute,  hoped  and  prayed  that  this  grand 
national  spectacle  may  prove  a  foreshadowing  of  permanent  union 
and  of  future  Imperial  Federation.  Thus  we  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  prophetic  vision  of  Burke,  when  *'  the  Spirit  of  the 
Enghsh  Constitution,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  shall 
pervade,  vivify,  unite,  and  invigorate  every  part  of  the  Empire." 
In  the  words  of  the  stirring  appeal  of  our  national  poet :  ~ 

**  Britain's  myriad  Toioes  call, 
Sons,  be  welded,  one  and  all. 
Into  one  Imperial  wliole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  sonl ; 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  Throne ! 

Britons,  hold  yonr  own  ! 

And  God  fpjLAid  a)l !  '* 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  Obaham  Bebbt  (Agent-General  for  Yiotoria):  I  rise  with 
some  diffidence  to  express  a  few  sentiments  on  this  occasion — ^first, 
because  it  is  always  difficult  extemporarily  to  follow  a  well-thought 
out  and  eloquent  lecture  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  heard  ; 
and  next,  because  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  discussion 
might  be  controversial,  and  that  there  might  be  two  sides  to  it.  I 
follow  to  a  large  extent  the  line  of  the  lecturer.  I  agree  with  a 
^reat  deal  of  what  he  has  said.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
listen  to  the  very  able  paper  he  has  read,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
he  has  placed  this  grand  subject  before  his  audience,  without 
<;oming  to  that  conclusion.  No  Briton — whether  he  lives  in  London, 
in  Melbourne,  or  in  Canada — can  help  feeling  how  grand  the  subject 
of  Imperial  Federation  reaUy  is.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has 
any  feeling  of  patriotism  at  all  can  fail  to  realise  how  grand  is  the 
picture,  not  only  that  has  been  given  us  to-night,  but  which  we 
have  read  in  a  variety  of  works,  and  which  most  of  us  are  able  to 
picture  to  ourselves.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  we  have  advanced  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object.  The  very  able  lecturer  admitted  that.  He  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  pointing  out  how  desirable  the  object 
was,  and  how  beneficial  it  would  be  when  it  was  carried  out  When 
it  is  to  be  effected — ^whether  in  this  generation  or  the  next — it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  anyone  to  say.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties— difficulties  that  I  do  not  say  are  insuperable,  but  difficulties, 
certainly,  that  will  require  time  and  thought  to  remova  The  lec- 
turer has  glanced  at  some  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Imperial  part  of  the  subject,  that  is,  as  affecting 
the  old  land  (England)  and  her  institutions  and  mode  of  thought ; 
but  there  are  also  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  as  regards 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire.  Not  that  there  is  any  lack  oi 
patriotism  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
seen  that  loyalty,  not  only  to  the  Grown,  but  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Empire,  is  as  vivid  and  strong  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  in  its  heart  in  London.  There  is  no  difference  of  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  in  that  respect.  But  let  me  glance  at  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  in  Australasia  in  regard  to  even  a  portion  of  this 
subject.  We  have  been  endeavouring — the  leading  public  men 
of  most  of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  have  been  endeavouring — 
for  many  years  to  bring  about  the  Federation  of  Australasia,  and 
we  have  only  very  imperfectly  succeeded.    Now  I  hold  that  a 
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preliminary  to  Imperial  Federation  must  be  the  Federation  of 
groups  of  Colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  What  has  been 
done  in  Canada  must  be  done  in  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and 
probably  elsewhere.  Let  us  speak  more  particularly  of  Australasia^ 
because  this  part  I  know  best.  It  is,  I  say,  absolutely  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  perfect  Federation  of  Australasia  before  even  this- 
question  can  be  discussed  in  a  practical  way.  If  you  deal  with 
Australasia  as  a  whole,  you  have  some  chance  of  agreeing  on  the 
basis  on  which  the  Imperial  Federation  shall  rest ;  but  to  discusa 
the  question  with  any  chance  of  success  would  be  impossible  while 
you  have  to  deal  with  six  or  seven  different  Colonies— oontignooa 
Colonies^  but  with  separate  legislatures  and  dominated  by  public 
men  whoy  no  doubt,  are  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty, 
but  who,  after  all,  axe  only  men.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  a 
Federal  Council  in  Australasia.  Borne  of  the  Colonies  are  still 
outside  it.  I  hope  and  trust  that  at  no  distant  period  ibe  Colonies 
outside  the  Federation  will  see  the  value  of  federated  action,  and 
will  come  into  the  Federation.  That  Federation  was  brought  about 
by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament — an  Act  given  to  Australasia 
in  no  grudging  spirit  when  demanded  by  the  apparently  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Australasian  people.  Under  that  Enabling  Act  a 
Federal  Council  has  been  established  at  a  critical  juncture — a 
Council  that  would  enable  thp  Colonies  to  speak  with  a  united  voice 
on  questions  affecting  Australasia.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  but 
imperfect,  and  until  the  Constitution  is  enlarged  by  the  other 
Colonies  coming  in,  this  body  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Federation  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  I  hope  that  time — and  a  very  short 
time — ^will  bring  them  together.  But  supposing  we  had  got  so  far 
as  a  Federation  of  the  Australasian  and  the  other  groups  of  Colo- 
nies— especially  the  South  African — ^then  would  arise  the  question 
as  to  the  kind  of  basis  on  which  we  could  bring  about  Imperial 
Federation,  and  what  objects  such  a  Federation  could  aim  at.  My 
friend  Sir  George  Bowen  suggested  a  kind  of  Council  of  Advice  in 
London  composed  of  the  Agents-General.  In  an  informal  manner 
that  exists  already,  but  is  not  of  much  use.  It  is  not  powerful 
enough.  It  does  not  satisfy  and  would  not  satisfy  the  large  self- 
governing  Colonies.  It  has  been  suggested,  again,  that  there 
should  be  local  self-government  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  should  be  composed  of  delegates 
or  representatives  from  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire.  That 
seems,  of  course,  a  very  fair  proposal,  but,  when  you  come  to  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  for  instance,  the  question  would  have  to 
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be  asked,  what  is  to  constitute  the  foreign  policy  of  such  an  Empire  ? 
We  feel  that  the  Pacific  waters  are  not  distant  waters  to  as,  and 
that  events  which  take  place  there  may  affect  onr  safety  and  oar 
fdture  as  a  people  more  closely  than  the  question  whether  Greece 
shall  have  another  province  or  whether  the  two  Bulgarias  shall  be 
united.  Thus,  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  question  you  would 
have  to  consider  what  is  to  be  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Federa- 
tion, for  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Foreign  Office,  acting  under 
the  old  traditions,  would  not  be  allowed  to  drag  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  communities  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  into 
the  expense  and  turmoil  of  wars  about  matters  in  which  they  feel 
no  very  lively  concern.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  what  the  future  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire 
shall  be.  I  believe  we  could  have  a  grand  policy  for  defence,  but 
not  for  aggression — that  we  could  make  for  defence  one  of  the 
grandest  Federations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Federations.  We  should,  in  fact,  be  the  police  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  go  to 
war,  because  peace  shall  reign." 

Mr.  Fbsdebioe  Touno  :  A  capital  foreign  policy,  too. 

Mr.  Obaham  Bsbby  :  It  all  shows  the  value  of  discussion.  If  the 
English  people,  as  distinct  from  the  English  government,  once 
take  the  matter  up  and  deal  with  the  question  in  a  practical  way^ 
looking  to  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  then  you  have  made  large 
strides  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Take  another  view. 
Beferenoe  has  been  made  to  the  sending  of  troops  from  the  Colonies 
to  the  Soudan,  and  I  may  say  that,  although  those  troops  came 
from  a  neighbouring  Oolony,  we  also  did  our  part,  for  not  only  did 
we  offer  troops,  but  a  year  before  we  offered  for  use  the  gunboats 
that  had  been  constructed  for  us,  and  which  were  about  to  sail,  vi^ 
Egypt,  on  their  way  to  Australia.  That  offer  was  declined,  and  so 
general  was  the  idea  that  any  offer  of  the  kind  would  be  declined 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  unbounded  astonishment  to  us  to  learn  that 
the  other  offer  had  been  accepted.  We  were  as  proud  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  as  England  could  possibly  be  that  the  offer  had 
been  made.  Supposing  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  perfect  Imperial 
Federation,  and  that  a  proposition  was  made  of  some  mode — which 
I  should  rather  favour — of  Imperial  defence.  I  speak  for  my  own 
Colony,  and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  AustraUan  Colonies  as  a 
whole,  when  I  say  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  cost  of  their  own  defence.     They  would  reUeve  the 
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Imperial  Exchequer  of  the  necessity  of  providing  men  and  ships  for 
the  defence  of  any  of  the  cities  of  Australasia.  So  far  as  Victoria 
is  concerned,  we  have  pretty  well  done  that,  but  we  would  go  a 
«tep  farther.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Federal  Council,  held  at 
Hobart,  in  Tasmania,  just  before  I  left  for  this  country,  the 
question  was  debated  as  to  defending  King  George's  Sound,  in 
Western  Australia,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Australian 
Ck>lonie8  so  fa^  as  extent  goes,  but  which  has  only  a  small  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  is  a  kind  of  semi-Orown  Colony.  It  was  pro- 
posed  and  carried  that  the  Federal  Council  would  be  willing  to  go 
a  large  way  towards  finding  the  means  for  the  defence  of  King 
George's  Sound,  recognising  as  they  did  the  duty  not  only  of 
protecting  their  own  shores,  but,  by  Australasian  Federaiiony 
taking  steps  to  protect  the  outlying  portions  of  the  continent  where 
the  people  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves, but  where  the  landing  of  an  enemy  would  be  a  source  of 
extreme  danger  to  the  more  settled  and  populous  communities. 
ThiSy  I  believe,  the  Australasian  Colonies,  properly  federated,  would 
do.  These  are  all  steps  in  the  direction  of  practical  Federation. 
Passing  from  the  question  of  defence — which,  I  believe,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about — ^look  at  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
where  you  see  the  federation  of  labour,  industry,  and  skill.  Although 
within  the  walls  of  the  bmlding  there  is  no  article  that  has  not 
been  produced  or  manufactured  outside  Great  Britain,  these 
examples  of  industry  and  skill  represent  the  federation  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  although  they  are  pro- 
duced thousands  of  miles  away,  yet  the  trade  is  largely  carried  on 
in  British  ships,  and  redounds  to  her  credit  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  individual  Colonies.  So  that  while  I  would  not  say  we  should 
forget  the  grand  idea  of  perfect  Imperial  Federation,  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Imperial  Federation  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  hands,  and  in  our  industry.  In  England  you  do  not 
know  the  Colonies  so  well  as  the  Colonies  know  England,  but  I 
would  wish  you  to  endeavour  to  bring  before  your  mind's  eye  what 
these  Colonies  are.  I  believe  you  are  gaining  some  experience 
from  the  Exhibition.  I  do  not  think  every  Englishman  knows  that 
on  landing  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne  he  would  find  cities  second  to 
none  in  the  British  Empire  in  every  element  of  comfort  and  civili- 
sation. Melbourne,  which  has  now  over  800,000  inhabitants,  is  as 
grand  a  city  as  you  will  see  in  Europe  for  its  size.  The  prosperity 
of  these  cities  is  really  as  much  the  prosperity  of  England  as  it 
is  their  own.    They  are  England's  best  customers,  and,  with  or 
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wiihont  Federation,  she  obtains  from  them,  in  a  large  measure,  her 
elements  of  strength  at  the  present  day.  Only  let  it  be  for  peace 
and  progress,  and  all  the  Colonies  will  rally  to  the  old  Mother 
Country.  There  is  the  same  patriotism  in  their  hearts  that  there 
is  in  your  own.  Above  all  things,  never  look  upon  us  as  aliens,  or 
other  than  as  the  nearest  relations — Englishmen  as  well  as  your- 
selves, having  the  same  feeling  of  pride  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Mother  Land,  and  anxious  as  you  are  to  see  her  hold  up  the  flag  as 
bravely  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  taking  pride  in  all  her  triumphs, 
su£fering  if  she  should  suffer,  proud  of  her,  and  willing  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  aid  her.  If  this  same  feeUng  towards  the  Colonies 
pervades  the  breast  of  every  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotch- 
man,  then  we  have  Federation— and  the  very  best  Federation — ^in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Bight  Hev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dsset  and  Baphos:  It 
requires  something  more  than  the  ordinary  assurance  of  an  Irish- 
man for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  after  the  paper  that  has  been 
read  and  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  The  only 
consolation  I  have  is  that  it  seems  to  be  considered  in  some 
quarters  that  a  want  of  knowledge  of  details  and  tbe  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot  where  transactions  occur  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage for  forming  an  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  if  I  have  no  facts  and 
figures  to  present  to  the  meeting,  I  recall  the  doctrine,  so  consolatory 
to  the  ignoramus,  that  £Ebcts  are  the  greatest  liars  in  the  world, 
always  excepting  figures.  The  few  words  I  have  to  address  to  you 
shall  be  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  distinguished  public  official 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  a  paper  on  this  occasion.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention  that  I  was  Sir  George  Bowen'a 
contemporary  at  Oxford  during  his  academical  career,  and  the 
paper  he  has  delivered  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Oxford  of  the  old  days,  when,  perhaps,  men  had 
not  such  a  refinement  of  innate  scholarship  as  they  have  at  the 
present  day,  but  when  they  were  content  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  masters 
of  human  thought.  It  has  been  remarked  that  we  know  a  great 
many  more  things  and  a  great  many  more  facts  than  Aristotle  or 
Plato,  but  compared  with  them  most  modems  are,  after  all,  but 
intellectual  barbarians.  In  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  we  must 
have  been  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  quotation  after  quotation 
was  introduced  so  happily  and  so  appositely.  They  seemed,  in 
fact,  to  become  original  under  the  treatment  of  Sir  George  BowBn. 
There  was  in  the  paper  a  good  deal  which  we  should  expect  from  a 
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man  of  vast  experience  and  equal  ability  who  has  been  Governor  of 
£ve  Colonies,  and,  who,  therefore,  can  speak  with  so  mach 
Authority.  There  seems  to  be  bat  one  feeling  throughout  this 
laxge  audience,  and  that  is  that  the  Colonies  are  not  to  be  looked 
QpoQ  as  possessions  but  as  parts  of  England.  They  are  parts  of 
that '* immense  majesty  of  the  British  peace'*  concerning  which 
Sir  George  Bowen,  referring  to  the  words  of  the  old  Soman,  spoke 
so  eloquently.  We  all  observed  the  thrill  which  passed  through 
the  meeting  when  Sir  George  spoke  of  the  contingent  which  went 
from  New  South  Wales  to  the  Soudan.  We  all  of  us  have  a  pzide 
in  the  Colonies,  not  the  less  those  who  can  look  back  to  the  days 
when  they  enjoyed  the  good  old  game  of  cricket,  for  we  are  proud, 
too,  of  the  Australian  cricketers,  including  the  bowler  known  as  the 
Demon,  who  should  rather  be  called  the  Angel.  We  have  recaiTed 
to-night  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  question 
before  us,  and  a  sort  of  implied  warning  against  the  romance  of 
poHtics — ^the  romance  of  politics,  which,  as  regards  Imperial  Feder- 
ation or  anything  else,  is  likely  to  lead  to  ugly  results.  There  are 
Utopias  and  Utopia&  There  are  Utopias  which  lead  on  the  human 
mind,  by  the  idea  of  something  better,  to  a  perpetual  progress. 
There  are  also  Utopias  which  are  but  the  shortest  road  to  revolution, 
and  perhaps  to  Pandemonium.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
between  us  and  our  Colonies  a  moral  federation.  We  have  a  federa- 
tion in  a  common  Uberty,  in  common  relations,  common  interests, 
in  a  common  throne,  and,  as  we  hope,  in  a  glorious  future.  It 
may  be  there  will  also  be  presented  to  us  in  time  a  Federation 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  Sir  George  Bowen  mentions  as  having 
been  described  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Irishmen  will  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  But  I,  too,  am  an  Irishman,  and,  whilst 
I  have  no  objection  to  some  Irishmen  managing  their  own  business, 
I  have  a  decided  objection  to  their  managiug  mine,  and  that  of  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  agree  with  me. 

Admiral  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Astlet  Coopeb  Kbt,  G.C.B.  :  I  have 
been  asked  at  a  short  notice  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  important 
question  that  has  been  so  ably  placed  before  us  by  Sir  George 
Bowen  to-night.  As  a  naval  officer,  I  stand  before  you  not  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  warm  friend  of  our  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  our  Colonies  and  of 
our  Colonial  brethren  in  my  naval  service  of  fifty  years,  and  I  know 
there  is  a  feeling  of  regard  and  of  affection  between  the  Boyal  Navy 
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and  onr  colonists  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  existing 
between  any  other  classes.  I  mention  this  as  some  excuse  for  my 
^entnring  to  offer  a  few  words  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  like  to  pass 
in  review  or  to  criticise  the  argmnents  used  by  Sir  G-eorge  Bowen,  but, 
as  I  have  been  asked  to  state  my  opinion,  I  am  sore  he  will  not  object, 
•and  yon  will  not  object,  if  our  opinions  do  not  entirely  agree  on  all 
points.  If  by  Imperial  Federation  is  meant,  as  I  think  Mr.  Graham 
Berry  intimated,  a  bond  of  union  between  this  coimtry  and  our 
<3o]onies,  however  separated  by  distance — a  nnion  fomided  on  love 
and  friendship,  on  onr  common  interests,  and  by  which  every  subject 
of  the  Queen,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  desirous  for  the  welfare  and 
integrity  of  the  Empire— then,  I  say,  Imperial  Federation  is  in  a 
iait  way  of  being  carried  out.  But  this  question  must  be  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  the  colonists  themselves.  Mr. 
<jraham  Berry  has  forestalled  me  in  one  point  on  which  I  would 
like  to  lay  stoess — ^namely,  that  when  the  Australasian  Colonies 
unite  themselves  into  one  powerful  Federal  State,  then,  I  think, 
the  whole  of  the  Empire  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  Federal 
Empire.  I  hope  to  see  that  union  effected,  whether  for  defensive 
or  commercial,  or  other  purposes,  but  I  believe  the  question  should 
be  brought  forward  .in  the  Colonies  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
I  would  wish  those  who  advocate  the  Federation  of  -the  Empire — 
in  whatever  sense  the  words  are  used — ^would  go  to  the  Colonies 
and  argue  with  the  colonists  themselves,  endeavouring  to  get 
them  to  commence  the  union  by  forming  the  Colonies  into  united 
groups.  It  would  then  become  a  more  simple  matter  to  bind  them 
together  in  one  knot,  and  complete  the  matter.  If  the  Colonies 
express  a  decided  wish  to  have  a  Council  at  home,  at  the  Colonial 
Office  or  under  the  Colonial  Office,  they  will  probably  gain  their 
point,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  will  never  refose  to 
listen  to  any  well-considered  request  from  our  large  Colonies  for 
any  arrangement  that  will  tend  to  consolidate  the  Empire.  If  they 
are  to  have  a  Council  of  that  description  at  the  Colonial  Office,  it 
must  be  something  more  solid  and  substantial  than  that  which  we 
have  heard  described.  It  must  be  one  that  wUl  make  itself  heard 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  a  body  which,  when  it  gives  to  the 
Government  a  well-considered  opinion  on  a  Colonial  subject — ^the 
opinion  of  the  Agents-General  and  others  interested  in  the  Colonies 
— ^will  be  listened  to.  A  Council  of  that  description  might  prove  of 
great  value.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Colonies  will  not  wish  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  time  may  arrive — I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  am  ooly  looking 
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to  the  near  future.    I  say  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  nearlj 
come  when  the  Colonies  would  wish  to  send  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain — representatiyes  who  in  point 
of  number  would  be  hardly  able  to  make  themseWes  heard,  and  who* 
yet  would  be  there  with  sufficient  authority  to  make  any  decree  oC 
the  Imperial  Parliament  binding  on  the  Golonie&     I  am  most  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  encouraging  the  Colonies  to  govern  themselves, 
and  to  give  them  every  opportunity  and  help  them  in  every  step 
they  wish  to  take  for  their  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  the- 
Empire  at  large.    I  heard  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  a  few  nights  ago  at 
a  dinner  in  the  City,  make  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  Colonies 
will  be  loyal  to  this  country  so  long  as  this  country  is  loyal  to  the 
Colonies.    I  believe  most  firmly  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
loyal  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  know  that  the  Colonies  are  loyal  to  us. 
But,  besides  loyalty,  we  require  wisdom  on  both  sides.    We  mast- 
bear  in  mind  that,  though  we  look  upon  the  Colonies  as  our  ehiU 
dren,  and  are  proud  so  to  regard  them,  yet  that  children  grow  to 
full  stature  both  in    strength    and   intelligence.    Some    attain 
maturity  after  a  course  of  years,  some  spring  suddenly  into  great 
strength  and  power,  and  when  that  is  the  case  we  must  consider 
them  as  friends  and  invite  their  assistance  and  support.    When  we 
look  at  their  increased  commerce  and  shipping  and  the  importance 
of  their  trade  to  us,  we  must  admit  that  our  children  help  to  sup- 
port us  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The  time  will  probably  come  when 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  manhood  of  this  country  will  be  in  the 
Colonies.  As  their  populations  increase,  the  actual  material  strength 
of  the  Empire  will  lie  more  and  more  in  the  Colonies.  I  cannot  help 
saying  also  that  in  coarse  of  time  the  whole  of  the  coal  of  the 
Empire,  ours  being  exhausted,  may  be  found  in  the  Colonies. 
Before  that  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  measure  will  have  been 
devised  for  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  and  that  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  assembled  at  Westminster  to 
watch  over  Imperial  interests.    As  regards  the  defence  of  the 
Colonies — ^to  which  Mr.  Graham  Berry  referred — I  feel  that  the 
duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  protect  our  Colonies  against 
invasion,  and  to  put  them  in  such  a  state  of  defence  that  no  small 
force  of  the  enemy  can  ever  get  possession  of  them.    It  is  not 
merely  our  commercial  interests  that  demand  this — although  thai 
is  a  large  element ;  but  the  honour  of  the  country  requires  that  we 
should  have  our  ships  of  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  watch 
over  our  commerce  and  shipping.     There  are,  no  doubt,  in  some 
portions  of  our  prosperous  Colonies,  harbours  that  are  of  great 
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iixiportance  to  them  to  defend,  and  which  they  can  hardly  expect 
the  Imperial  Government  to  take  in  hand ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
Imperial  Government  will  have  their  ships  of  war  cruising  in  every 
€ea,  the  populations  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  places  in  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  will  be  anxious  to  secure 
their  ports  against  attack,  and  I  feel  that  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  to  assist  them  to  that  end  in  every  possible 
way.  I  must  observe  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
the  Colonies  have  expressed  a  desire  themselves  to  defend  King 
George's  Sound.  I  may  say,  speaking  with  some  experience  in 
these  matters,  that  I  consider  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government — 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  one  they  would  undertake — to  protect  King 
George's  Sound  against  occupation  by  an  enemy.  I  believe  that 
although  we  ought  to  leave  local  defence  to  tibe  Colonies — the 
defence  of  local  ports  and  harbours — we  ought  not  to  look  to  them 
for  the  defence  of  ports  that  are  not  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. I  believe  the  best  form  of  naVal  defence  for  Qur  large 
Colonies  is  to  let  experienced  naval  and  military  men,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  experts  and  officials  in  the  Colonies,  decide  what  is 
required  for  the  defence  of  each  port  in  the  way  of  local  defence 
only — not  sea-going  defence — and  provided  the  Colonies  will  find 
the  annual  sum  necessary  to  maintain  these  posts  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  and  the  ImperiaJ  Government  were  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary force  as  a  part  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  many  and  great  difficulties 
would  be  removed  in  the  way  of  insuring  an  efficient  local  defence 
— officers,  seamen,  torpedo  arrangements,  and  the  like — and  we 
should  then  have  as  real  a  Federation  for  defence  as  we  could 
possibly  desire. 

Captain  J.  C.  B.  Colohb  :  As  this  meeting  is  for  discussion  and 
for  enabling  us  to  express  our  opinions  on  this  question,  I  will,  even 
at  the  risk  of  differing  from  so  experienced  and  able  an  authority  as 
Sir  Cooper  Key — one  of  the  best  naval  officers  we  ever  had — take 
the  opportunity  of  making  one  or  two  observations.  I  must,  in  the 
first  place,  say  that  Sir  George  Bowen's  jovial  presence  is  always 
agreeable,  and  that  his  unmatched  experience  must  command 
universal  respect.  I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. Imperial  Federation,  however,  will  never  come  if  we  never 
b^gin.  One  important  matter  we  have  to  look  to  is  that  the 
Colonies  are  really  satisfied  with  everything  we  do  in  connection 
with  the  question  about  which  Sir  Cooper  Key  has  spoken — that  is, 
defence.  I  have  looked  into  this  matter  for  some  years  past,  and 
I  am  bound  to  express  a  totally  different  opinion  from  that  which,  I 
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gather,  was  expressed  by  Sir  Cooper  Key,  viz.,  that  the  Colonies  are 
satisfied.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Nor  do  I  see  that  we  have 
always  met  their  views  and  proposals  on  this  subject  in  a  frank  and 
cordial  spirit.  I  think  we  have  missed  opportunities.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  in  the  least  that  this  is  the  fault  of  any  individual 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  I  will  recall  the  recollection  of  my 
gallant  friend  to  the  matter  about  which  Mr.  Graham  Beny  has 
spoken — namely,  the  gunboats  that  were  constructed  for  the 
Victorian  Oovemment.  We  are  all  aware  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  friction  created  by  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  conceming^ 
those  very  ships.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  affidr  tends  to 
Imperial  Federation — ^rather  the  reverse.  With  regard  to  this 
question  of  defence,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  my  gallant  friend.  It  is  a  bold  thing  for  me  to  say,  but, 
being  my  opinion,  I  say  it.  I  gather  that  his  doctrine  is,  that  the 
Colonies  are  to  defend  their  own  ports,  and  we  are  to  give  theuk 
advice  and  officers.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  that  would 
prove  a  durable  arrangement.  Having  talked  to  Colonial  Ifinisters, 
and  to  our  own  Ministers  of  both  parties,  during  some  years,  I 
think  myself  that  the  Colonial  Ministers  are  just  as  competent  to 
give  advice  on  these  matters  as  to  take  it.  There  is  another  idea,. 
and  one  of  which  we  have  to  rid  ourselves,  namely,  that  we  have 
the  brains  and  they  have  the  money.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  might  be  practically  done  at  this  moment  in  the  directioin  of 
Imperial  Federation.  I  have  abready  drawn  attention  totheincideni 
of  the  Victorian  gunboats  and  the  dispute  over  the  flag.  Now,  I 
think  that  shows  we  do  not  always  meet  the  Colonies  in  a  leaUy 
frank  spirit.  Turning  to  another  matter,  taking  the  case  of  Canada, 
which  I  mention  in  regard  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Graham  Beiry, 
who  commands  the  great  respect  of  everybody  who  hears  him  and 
who  knows  his  past  history.  I  gather  from  him  that  Federation 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  is  impossible  until 
the  Colonies  federate  among  themselves.  Is  it  absolutely  essential 
that  Imperial  Federation  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Empire 
at  once  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  process  might  be 
a  gradual  one  ?  Have  you  not  got  an  example  now  ?  In  Australasia 
some  of  the  Colonies  have  federated ;  others  have  not.  Canada 
federated  long  ago.  Canada,  therefore,  relatively  to  England,  is  in 
the  position  which  Mr.  Graham  Berry  thinks  is  the  proper  position 
before  Federation  is  possible.  That  being  the  case,  are  we  doing 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  Canada  to  draw  closer  to  us  ?  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  are.    I  am  aware,  however^  and  we  are  all 
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aware,  that  instead  of  enconraging  the  Canadian  Goyemment  to 
extend  the  usefdness  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  by  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean-going  steamers,  our  action  has 
rather  tended  to  thwart  the  effort.  Whether  you  obtain  Federation 
or  not  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  what  you  do  now  in  these  com- 
paratively smaller  matters.  I  entirely  agree  that  one  great  thing 
you  have  to  aim  at  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  that  the  deadlock,  or  the  dead  block,  is  their 
ignorance  acting  on  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  simply  because 
the  House  of  Commons  is  subject  to  this  influence,  while  the  great 
communities  beyond  the  sea  are  powerless,  that  you  have  more  con- 
cern displayed  over  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  than  over  questions 
affecting  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  Australasia.  It  must  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  my  gallant  friend  (Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key) 
that  Australasia  is  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Home 
Government  in  regard  to  the  question  of  naval  defence,  and  that 
those  Colonies,  whenever  danger  arises,  have  not  that  protection 
which  they  deserve.  As  I  understand  him,  he  is  satisfied  that  as 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  system  the  Colonies  should  defend  their 
ports,  and  we  are  to  do  the  whole  of  the  naval  duty  of  protecting 
the  commerce  of  the  sea.  The  question  is.  Will  you  get  the  people 
of  this  country  to  pay  for  this  policy  ?  Because,  unless  you  can, 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it.  I  would  point  out  that,  while 
there  are  annually  about  one  thousand  million  [pounds  worth  of 
British  commerce  on  the  sea,  about  four  hundred  millions  of  that 
amoimt  neither  comes  nor  goes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Don't 
you  think  that  popular  agitators  may  arise  in  this  country  and 
demand  to  know  why  we  should  pay  millions  of  money  for  our 
ships  to  protect  commerce  that  never  comes  near  us  ?  Who  can 
say  what  the  result  of  such  appeals  might  be  ?  Is  this,  then,  a 
satisfactory  state  of  things  ?  I  think  not.  Therefore  I  believe  in 
business-like  co-operation  for  mutual  safety,  and  in  removing  in  all 
practicable  ways  the  barriers,  small  as  weU  as  great,  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  that  closer  union  which  every  enlightened  Englishman 
must  wish  to  see  brought  about 

Sir  John  Hall,  E.C.M.G. :  A  nervous  Englishman  must  feel 
rather  diffident  in  following  eloquent  Irishmen  and  such  eminent 
naval  and  military  authorities  as  Sir  Cooper  Key  and  Captain 
Colomb  ;  but,  having  been  engaged  in  public  work  in  the  Colonies 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  perhaps  one  or  two  words  from  me  may 
not  be  without  interest.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  express  my 
great  gratification  that  Sir  George  Bowenhas  given  to  this  Institute 
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the  advantage  of  his  great  and  varied  experience  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  he  thinks  we  should 
approach  this  question  of  Imperial  Federation  on  the  lines  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Forster— namely,  that  the  Federation  should  be  a  union 
to  regulate  our  foreign  policy  and  for  the  purpose  of  common 
defence.    I  follow  Captain  Golomb  in  differing  from  Mr.  Graham 
Berry  in  one  point,  namely,  that  Colonial  Federation  is  the  necessary 
preUminary  to  Imperial  Federation.    So  far  is  that  from  being 
generally  held  to  be  the  case  that  one  great  reason  given  by  some 
public  men  in  New  Zealand  for  not  joining  the  Australasian 
Federation  is  that  that  Federation  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to 
Imperial  Federation.    I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that  myself,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  any  Colony  will  commit  to  their  representa- 
tives at  an  Australasian  Federal  Council  questions  of  such  large 
moment  as  their  joining  in  an  Imperial  Federation,  and  the  question 
of  the  burdens  and  obligations,  the  rights  and  the  privileges,  which 
should  result  from  such  a  Federation.  They  will  want  to  determine 
that  matter  for  themselves  in  their  own  Legislatures.     Returning 
to  Sir  George  Bowen's  paper,  I  am  glad  to  find  he  places  this 
question  of  the  necessity  for  Imperial  Federation  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  common  defence.    With  regard  to  our  domestic 
affairs,  there  is  now  no  difficulty.    In  the  Colonies  we  manage  our 
own  internal  affairs.    We  do  not  seek  to  interfere  in  those  of  the 
Mother  Country.  We  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  when- 
ever we  are  in  this  country  we  are  gratified  by  your  most  kind  and 
hearty  reception.     But,  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  defence, 
I  venture  to  think  that  neither  party  is  satisfied.     England  is  not 
satisfied  because  she  believes  the  Colonies  do  not  do  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  common  defence.    I  believe, 
however,  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  Colonies 
are  actually  doing.    Mr.  Graham  Berry  has  referred  to  what  has 
been  done  in  Victoria.     I  believe  he  will  support  me  when  I  say 
that  an  eminent  authority — ^the  late  General  Soratchley — ^has  pro- 
nounced Port  Philip  to  be  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  ports  in  the 
British  dominions.  New  South  Wales  has  made  Sydney  exceedingly 
strong.    New  Zealand  is  also  fortifying  her  harbours  at  consider- 
able expense,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  Russian  scare,  she 
has  committed  herself  to  an  expenditure  of  between  £800,000  and 
£400,000 — a  sum  which,  being  about  12s.  per  head  of  the  population, 
would  be  equal,  for  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
about  £20,000,000  sterling.     New  Zealand,  therefore,  has  been 
involved  by  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  in  an  expenditure 
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which  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  equal  to  about  £20,000,000. 
As  regards  Great  Britain,  it  is  obvious  that  without  these  fortified 
ports  in  the  Colonies  of  the  South  Pacific  she  would  not  only  be 
unable^  with  her  widely-extended  commerce,  to  reduce  her  present 
naval  force  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  would  be  compelled 
absolutely  to  increase  it  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  in  fortifying 
these  harbours  the  Colonies  have  largely  contributed  to  the  safety 
of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  although,  as  Captain  Colomb  pointed  out,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  British  trade  on  the  high  seas  does  not  come  directly  to 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  still  he  will  allow  that  the  greater  part 
is  British  property.  I  think  a  fair  investigation  will  show  that  the 
dissatisfEMstion  which  obtains  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  amount 
which  the  Colonies  contribute  towards  the  purposes  of  Imperial 
defence  is  not  well  founded.  But  the  Colonies  also  have  a  complaint, 
aud  that  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  foreign  pohcy  they  have  no  voice. 
Eleven  millions  of  colonists  of  European  race  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  British  foreign  poUcy ;  yet  it  affects  them  more  almost  than 
it  affects  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  Colonies  are 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Empire.  What  would  be  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  people  if  they  were 
debarred  from  any  influence  in  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  Empire  ? 
The  result  of  this  system,  in  time  of  peace  even,  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Sir  George  Bowen  will 
recollect  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  pressed  on  the  Imperial  Government,  as  did  also  naval  com- 
manders on  the  station,  the  desirabihty  of  securing  for  the  British 
flag  the  island  of  Bapa,  which  was  the  only  good  coaling  station  for 
steamers  between  Panama  and  Australasia,  that  these  representa- 
tions were  of  no  effect,  and  the  island  is  now  a  French  possession. 
With  regard  to  Baiatea,  the  French  made  a  positive  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  not  to  take  that  island,  but  through  the  un- 
authorised but  convenient  zeal  of  a  French  naval  officer  the  Frencli 
flag  was  hoisted  there,  with  a  result  which  we  know  to  our  great 
mortification.  The  proceedings  of  tlie  British  Government  in 
regard  to  New  Guinea  have  left  an  impression  so  recent  and  so 
painful  that  I  need  not  refer  to  that  matter  further.  Now,  as  a 
crowning  difficulty,  we  have  the  affair  of  the  New  Hebrides.  What 
is  going  to  be  done  ?  The  French  have,  in  spite  of  an  agreement 
with  us,  hoisted  their  flag  there,  and  I  believe  that,  unless  the 
British  Government  takes  a  very  different  hne  in  this  case  from 
that  taken  on  former  occasions,  tbat  flag,  notwithstanding  the 
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agreement,  will  never  be  hauled  down.  I  think,  then,  I  have  the 
right  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  affecting  the  Colonies, 
and  the  absence  of  any  influence  on  our  part,  is  a  just  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction even  in  times  of  peace.  But  the  question  becomes  of 
still  more  importance  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  a  great  naval 
Power.  England  may  be  involved  in  a  war  any  day,  about  a 
question  in  which  we  have  no  direct  interest.  We  may  have  oar 
harbours  blockaded,  and  our  coast  towns  shelled  and  burnt,  with- 
out our  having  exercised  any  influence  whatever  on  the  policy  which 
has  brought  these  misfortunes  upon  us.  I  contend  that  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Federation,  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  position  are  even  greater.  I  have  thought  much  on 
this  question,  although  I  have  not  hitherto  opened  my  lips  in  public 
upon  it ;  but  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced,  as  I 
have  said,  that,  great  as  are  the  difficulties  of  Federation,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  state  of  things  are  more  formidable  and  more 
threatening.  I  cannot  agree  with  what  I  gather  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Sir  George  Bowen,  that  this  question  does  not  preEs — that  we 
may  postpone  indefinitely,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  a  long  time,  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Colonies  to  a  voice  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  or  in  the  conduct  of  Imperial  foreign  policy.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  until  they  have  some  voice  affecting  the  feite  or 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  they  will  not  enjoy  the 
influence  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  sincerely  trust  this  question 
may  be  taken  up  soon.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  that  the  initiative 
must  come  from  the  Colonies.  There  are  difficulties,  resulting 
from  the  distance  of  the  different  Colonies  from  each  other,  which 
render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  initiate  any  common  line  of  action. 
The  initiative  should  rather  come  from  this  side.  What  the 
colonists  would  like  to  know  is — ^What  are  the  opinions  of  leading 
public  men  in  England  on  this  question.  We  know  the  opinions 
of  some  of  them — those  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Forster,  our  noble 
chairman,  and  one  or  two  others — but  I  cannot  find  that  our  leading 
public  men,  who,  after  all,  will  determine  this  question,  have  spoken 
out  on  this  subject ;  and  until  the  colonists  have  some  idea  how 
their  advances  would  be  received,  you  cannot  expect  them  to  take 
steps  in  the  matter.  I  wish  some  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  initiate  a  discussion  which  would  compel  English 
statesmen  to  speak  out  on  this  question.  I  also  trust  that  in  the 
discussion  of  this  great  subject  party  feeling  may  be  put  aside,  and 
that  it  may  not  be  made — ^as  other  large  questions  have  been — ^the 
shuttlecock  of  political  party  warfare.    It  is  a  question  of  inflniteiy 
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more  importance  than  the  snccess  of  one  party  or  the  defeat  of 
another.  I  honestly  believe  that,  unless  it  is  soon  satisfactorily 
settled,  we  shall,  by  neglecting  it,  impair  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  I  desire  to  see  this  Empire  maintained — 
not  only  on  accomit  of  its  extent,  its  wealth,  and  its  power,  bat 
because  it  has  secured  to  all  those  people  who  are  brought  xmder  its 
sway  an  amount  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  that  no  other 
Empire  in  the  world  has  ever  conferred. 

Mr.  Waltsb  J.  Clabk  (Victoria) :  As  I  feel  that  I  belong  to  a 
newer  generation  than  the  previous  speakers,  I  would  offer  as  an 
apology  for  venturing  to  address  the  meeting  my  desire  to  be  more 
closely  identified  with  this  Institute,  and  of  taking  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  the  feeling  of  the  Golonial-bom  on  this  important 
subject.  I  wish  to  thank  Sir  George  Bowen  for  his  paper,  and 
trust  that,  before  long,  a  scheme  for  the  Federation  of  the  British 
Empire  may  become  an  accomphshed  fact.  In  saying  this,  I  firmly 
beHeve  I  speak  the  feeling  of  the  native  youth  of  the  Colonies.  I 
trust  that  some  master  mind  will  grapple  with  this  difficult  subject, 
.and  I  feel  confident  that,  this  being  done,  the  scheme  would 
be  taken  up  with  avidity  by  colonists  generally.  It  is  said  that  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  a  project  of  this  nature.  I,  for  one,  know 
of  no  time  within  recent  years  when  public  sentiment  has  been  so 
thoroughly  favourable  to  the  idea  as  the  present ;  and  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  time  when  reciprocal  sentiment  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  was  so  fully  brought  out.  I 
would  call  to  mind  Mr.  Froude*s  recent  words :  **  If  the  opportunity 
is  allowed  to  pass  £rom  us  unused,  England  may  renounce  for  ever 
her  ancient  aspirations."  I  may  add  that  I  believe  this  Institute 
has  done  much  in  the  past  to  promote  this  feeling,  and  I  trust  it 
may  prove  itself  able  to  do  still  more  in  the  f  ature. 

Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood  :  Although  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
Mr.  Graham  Berry  in  thinking  that  the  Federation  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Imperial 
Federation,  yet  I  so  far  agree  with  him  that  I  think  Colonial 
Federation  would  be  a  great  assistance  in  that  direction.  It  would 
be  much  easier  obviously  for  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
treat  with  a  body  representing  the  whole  of  Australasia  than  with 
the  seven  or  eight  different  Governments  ruling  over  that  magni- 
ficent region  of  the  earth.  Another  reason  why  I  think  that  the 
Federation  of  the  Colonies  would  promote  Imperial  Federation  is 
that  a  larger  spirit  would  spring  up  in  a  body  which  represented 
the  whole  of  Australasia  than  could  possibly  be  found  in  each  indi- 
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vidaal  Colony  taken  separately.     Their  minds  would  be 
with  the  idea  of  Federation,  and  from  the  Federation  of  their  owx^ 
Colony  with  those  that  lie  in  the  same  region  their  minds  would 
rise  to  the  grand  idea  of  a  Federation  which  should  embrace  not 
only  the  Australasian  Colonies  but  the  Colonies  of  North  America 
and  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom — ^in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire.    There  is  one  point  in  which  I  can  scarcely 
agree  with  Mr.  Berry,  for,  as  I  understood  him,  he  thought  some 
scheme  of  foreign  policy  would  have  to  be  laid  down  before  the 
colonists  would  join  in  any  Federation.    If  he  means  that^  I  am 
afraid  the  idea  is  impracticable.    I  fully  agree  with  him  that 
offensive  wars  are  an  abomination.    I  fully  share  with  him  the 
desire  to  see  the  sword  of  Britain  drawn  only  in  defensive  war. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  with  an  Empire  which  extends  all  over 
the  world,  and  which,  at  many  points,  is  in  contact  with  foreign 
countries,  to  lay  down  any  particular  line  of  foreign  policy.    No 
one  can  say  what  slight  circumstances  may  bring  on  a  war.    At 
present,  for  instance,  there  is  a  trivial  dispute  between  the  people 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States — ^a  dispute  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  amicably  settled,   but  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  if  an  unwise  step  were  taken  by  British  statesmen,  or  if  fron& 
any  cause  an  angry  feeling  were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  this  trivial  incident  might  develop  into  a 
terrible  war.    Look  again  at  Australasia.    It  is  conceivable  that  if 
there  were  a  Federated  Empire,  the  resistance  ofifered  to  some  scheme 
for  establishing  a  French  penal  settlement  in  some  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  might  involve  us  in  war  with  France.    I  am 
afraid,  therefore,  that  no  such  scheme  of  foreign  policy  can  be  laid 
down  beforehand.    If  there  is  to  be  a  union  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  it  must  be  like  the  union 
between  man  and  wife — "  for  better  or  worse" — for  better  we  hope, 
but  it  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be  so  far  for  worse  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  evil  of  war.    I  think,   moreover,  that  Mr.  Berry  was 
hardly  consistent  with  himself.    He  said  the  Colonies  would  never 
wish  to  assist  us  in  any  but  a  defensive  war,  yet  only  a  few  minutes 
before  he  had  told  us  .that  the  Colony  which  he  represent^  had 
heartily  approved  of  the  conduct  of  New  South  Wales  in  sending 
troops  to  the  Soudan.     Now  I  think  that  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  war  in  the  Soudan  was  a  strictly 
defensive  war.     One  great  benefit  which  in  my  opinion  would  result 
from  Imperial  Federation  would  be  that  a  Federal   Council  or 
Assembly,  whose  principal  duty  would  be  to  determine  the  foreign 
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policy  of  the  Empire,  and  to  make  provision  for  those  expenses 
which  the  carrying  oat  of  that  policy  would  entail,  would  be  likely 
to  follow  a  wiser  and  more  consistent  policy  than  that  which  has 
been  pursued  of  late  years  in  this  country.  I  speak  not  of  any 
particular  party,  but  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike.  It  is 
possible  that  if  we  had  had  a  Confederation  two  or  three  years  ago, 
the  Colonies  might  have  done  something  better  even  than  sending  a 
contingent  to  the  Soudan,  and  that  is  they  might,  by  the  wise  policy 
they  would  have  recommended,  have  prevented  the  war  altogether. 
The  other  great  benefit  I  anticipate  is  this :  I  believe  that  were  the 
Empire  federated,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  but  would  think 
twice  before  waging  war  with  it.  At  this  late  hour  I  wUl  not  enter 
into  details,  but  I  will  merely  lay  down  this  one  principle,  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  command  universal  assent,  namely,  that  whatever 
basis  of  representation  you  adopt  for  the  Imperial  Council  or 
Assembly — whatever  the  basis  of  population  or  revenue,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both — the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  must  stand 
relatively  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  three  or  four  millions  of  people  in  Australia  are  to  have  the 
same  weight  as  forty  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that,  in 
proportion,  their  voice  shall  be  equal  with  that  of  the  Mother 
Country.  In  addition  to  this  great  principle,  which  must  ever  bo 
borne  in  mind,  one  great  quality  is  requisite  for  bringing  about 
Imperial  Federation,  and  that  is  to  have  an  heroic  mind,  and  to 
rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  situation.  It  is  said  <*  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady."  I  am  sure  that  a  faint  heart  never  won,  and  will 
never  keep  together,  a  great  Empire.  But  we  have,  I  fear,  not 
that  heroic  mind,  but  a  great  deal  of  faintheartedness,  in  those  who 
are  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  When  we  consider  how  the  population 
of  the  English-speaking  Colonies  has  increased  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Queen's  reign,  when  we  remember  that  Victoria 
was  then  just  settled,  and  numbered  only  a  thousand  or  two  inhabi- 
tants, that  New  Zealand  was  not  then  a  British  Colony,  that  the 
whole  population  of  Australasia,  which  is  now  counted  by  millions, 
was  then  under  200,000,  and  when  we  look  at  the  progress  which 
Canada  has  made  within  the  same  period,  we  may  well  believe, 
with  Sir  George  Bowen,  that  the  English-speaking  population  of 
the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom  may,  a 
century  hence,  be  greater  than  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom itself.  But  to  all  this  wonderful  increase  of  population  in 
every  region  inhabited  by  people  who  speak  the  English  tongue 
there  is  one  notable  exception,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Ireland, 
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whose  population  at  the  commenoement  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 
was  more  than  8,000,000,  and  is  now  mnch  less  than  6,000,000. 
If  the  population  of  the  Colonies  fifty  years  hence,  compared  with 
that  of  Qreat  Britain,  will  be  greatly  more  than  it  now  is,  that  of 
Ireland  will  be  much  less  important ;  and  yet  there  are  statesmen 
whose  dim  mental  Tision  is  unable  to  peer  through  the  haze  of  the 
dim  and  distant  future,  and  who  would  despise  the  alliance  offered 
by  these  great  Colonies,  and  yet  who,  forming  a  distorted  opinion 
of  that  which  is  near  at  hand,  would  tremble  and  yield  if  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  demand  to  be  separated  from  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Sir  W.  L.  DoBsoN  (Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania) :  I  feel  I  shall 
best  consult  the  feeling  of  the  audience,  who  have  heard  so  many 
able  speeches  to-night,  by  foregoing  my  privilege  of  addressing  them. 
I  feel  I  could  add  but  little  to  what  has  been  said,  and  I  will  not  tax 
by  repetition  an  endurance  which  has  already  been  severely  tried. 

The  Chairman  (the  Eight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T., 
O.C.M.G.) :  I  shall  imitate  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  example  he  has 
set,  and  make  my  words  as  few  as  possible  in  asking  you  to  give  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George  Bowen.  I  may  say,  for  mj 
part,  I  have  never  been  at  a  Colonial  Institute  meeting  which  has 
interested  me  so  deeply.  We  have  not  only  had  an  able  paper,  but 
also  an  extremely  interesting  discussion.  Too  often  we  have  gone 
on  merely  saying  ditto  to  our  neighbour,  and  not  really  had  a 
threshing  out  of  what  must  yet  be  considered  really  difficult  and 
rather  shadowy  questions.  I  ask  you  to  notice  one  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  Federation,  and  that  is  that  the  Colonies  are 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  most  practical  manner  by  sending  ns 
their  very  best  men.  You  would  discover  that  from  the  speecdi  of 
Mr.  Graham  Berry.  The  day  when  the  Australasian  Colonies 
would  send  to  England  a  mere  emigration  agent  has,  I  thyik, 
already  passed.  In  Canada  in  the  old  days  there  was  the  same 
difference — almost  distrust  of  her  representatives— but  that  has 
also  changed,  and  she  sends  us  a  representative  not  only  to  look 
after  emigration  and  conmiercial  matters,  but  who  has  a  right  to 
say  to  the  British  Government  that  he  expects  to  be  consulted  in 
foreign  affairs.  Foreign  Ministers  and  Colonial  Ministers  cannot 
be  adequately  instructed  unless  they  have  first-rate  men  from  the 
Colonies  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work.  For  the  present  there  are 
two  things  we  ought  to  ask  the  Government  to  doT^  The  first  is 
that  they  should  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Railway  a  postal  service 
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across  the  Pacific  in  ship^  that  might  be  readily  convertible  into 
ships  of  war.  They  are  ready  to  give  as  three  or  four  steamers  for 
a  merely  nominal  sum — vessels  that  might  be  tamed  in  time  of 
war  into  formidable  fast  craisers.  In  the  next  place,  we  oaght  not 
to  let  the  Government  pat  oat  of  sight  that  q^aestion  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  the  part  of  France  an  inten- 
tion to  violate  treaties,  bat  the  semblance  of  sach  a  thing  is  an 
evil.  I  move  that  we  give  oar  most  cordial  and  hearty  thanks  to 
Sir  George  Bowen  for  his  extremely  interesting  and  able  paper. 

Sir  Geoboe  F.  Bowen,  G.G.M.G. :  I  thank  yoa  sincerely  for  the 
kind  expression  of  year  feelings  of  regard  which  yoa  have  made  in 
my  favoar.  I  assare  yoa  I  shall  always  be  most  proad  and  most 
happy  if  any  efforts  of  mine,  either  now  or  hereafter,  sacceed  in 
attracting  attention  to  this  most  important  sabject.  We  have  heard 
many  most  able  speeches  to-night.  Two  of  the  speakers,  I  am 
proad  to  say,  have  been  my  Prime  Ministers — Sir  John  Hall  in 
New  Zealand  and  Mr.  Graham  Berry  in  Victoria.  Both  generally 
endorsed  my  views,  and  I  am  sare  yoa  will  be  glad  to  see  in  that 
febct  a  striking  proof  of  the  excellent  relations  which  exist  between 
the  representative  of  the  Qaeen  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  these  great  Colonies.  I  have  received  to-day  letters  from 
statesmen  of  both  parties,  expressing  the  deep  interest  they  feel  in 
this  qaestion,  and  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present,  partly 
owing  to  the  Whitsantide  holidays  and  partly  to  the  stress  of 
politics.  I  am  sare  we  are  all  very  glad  to  have  had  in  the  chair 
to-night  Lord  Lome,  a  statesman  who  has  had  great  experience  as 
the  Governor-General  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  am 
sare  yoa  will  join  with  me  in  giving  him  a  vote  of  thanks  by 
acclamation. 
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By  F.  p.  Labilliebe,  Esq., 

Read  on  Friday,  May  28,    1886. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchestsb  occupied  the  chair,  and  in 
opening  the  proceedings  said, — In  recent  speeches  of  distinguished 
persons  references  have  been  made  to  the  Federation  of  the  Empire. 
The  idea  has  been  advocated  in  the  most  eloquent  terms,  and,  from 
the  tone  of  the  speakers,  one  might  suppose  they  had  imbibed  the 
idea  with  their  mother's  milk.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  those  who 
started  the  idea,  and  who  have  constantly  advocated  it,  to  find  that 
it  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  public  mind,  but  I  think  we  should 
all  have  been  pleased — we  who  advocated  the  Federation  of  the 
Empire  originally,  and  in  the  face  of  considerable  ridicule — I  say 
we  should  all  have  been  pleased  had  some  recognition  been  made  of 
those  first  efibrts.  Still,  we  are  gratified  with  the  results,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  more  so  than  one  of  the  most  energetic  advocates  of 
this  policy — Mr.  LabiUiere — ^whom  I  will  now  ask  to  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Labsluebe,  said :  Had  a  text  been  required  for  my  subject 
to-day,  I  should  have  chosen  words  of  that  great  and,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  most  popular  of  statesmen, 
whose  recent  death  has  created  an  irreparable  blank  in  the  many 
gatherings  of  this  Colonial  Exhibition  season,  where  his  presence 
would  have  been  so  welcome  and  his  voice  would  have  been  heard 
with  so  much  interest  and  approbation.  The  words  of  Mr.  Forster 
to  which  I  refer,  occur  in  his  fiEunous  Edinburgh  address,  which 
gave  such  powerftd  expression  to  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  where  it  is  shown  that  if  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  of  the  Colonies  only  make  up  their  minds  that  their  unity  shall 
last,  "  the  idea  will  realise  itself."  I  would  venture  to  extend  this 
expression  to  the  mode  of  organisation  by  which  that  unity  is  to 
be  maintained^  namely,  Imperial  Federation,  and  to  say  that  if  we 
accept  the  principle  of -that  policy  to  which  Mr.  Forster  gave  the 
powerful  support  of  the  last  years  of  his  invaluable  life,  "  the  idea 
will  realise  itself,"  when  the  people  of  the  Empire  have  become 
sufficiently  familiarised  with  it. 

My  desire  in  opening  this  discussion  is,  that  we  should  bring  our 
minds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of  the  permanent  unity 
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of  the  Empire,  having  already  proved  itself  of  such  vital  force,  in 
laying  hold  of  the  national  feeling  of  all  our  British  fellow-sabjects, 
mast  become  of  much  greater  practical  potency;  that  it  must 
prodace  more  solid  cohesion,  develop  more  effective  organisation, 
assume  order,  shape,  embodiment.  In  other  words,  the  sentiment 
of  unity  must  evolve  the  practical  principle  of  Imperial  Federation, 
which  *'  will  realise  itself,"  by  this  country  and  the  Colonies  succeed- 
ing in  producing  such  an  eflbctive  Federal  Government  as  will  meet 
their  joint  requirements  and  be  in  harmony  with  their  views  and 
institutions — a  Oovernment  which  will  safeguard  all  their  common 
interests  without  interfering  with  their  provincial  affairs. 

The  stage  which  has  now  been  reached  in  the  progress  of  Imperial 
Federation  can  be  best  described  by  an  expression  recently  much 
quoted,  as  that  of  "  inquiry  and  examination."    It  is  surely  not  the 
least  hopeful  sign  in  the  prospects  of  our  policy  that  ite  advocates 
refuse,  at  this  early  stage  of  its  discussion^  to  pledge  themselveB  to 
details,  or  to  any  preference  for  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of 
Federal  Government  which  at  present  exist  or  have  existed  in  the 
world.    If  Imperial  Federalists,  instead  of  being  practical  men, 
were  mere  speculative  theorists,  one  of  the  first  things  they  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  frame  some  elaborate,  and  probably 
fantastic,  constitution,  and  to  dogmatically  prescribe  it  as  the  only 
possible  form  of  Federal  Government.    They  are  not  likely  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  Imperial  Federation  League  has  been  wise 
in  not  putting  forward  any  scheme,  but  in  inviting  the  discussion 
of  various  schemes,  so  that  the  public  mind  of  the  Empire  may  be 
made  up  upon  the  question,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
Federal  Government,  and  with  the  many  forms  which  that  Govern- 
ment may  assume.    No  doubt  the  League  has  incurred  the  censure 
of  some  critics  for  not  having  produced  a  fully  developed  plan. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  professional  critic  is  a  de- 
structive being,  who  flourishes  by  pulling  to  pieces  the  suggestions 
and  policies  of  men  who  are  endowed  with  constructive  faculties. 
Withhold  from  him  details,  and  you  deprive  him  of  mnoh  of 
the  very  food  which  is  essential  to  his  existence.    It  is  possible 
to  smother  in  its  infancy  a  great  principle  by  over-clothing  it 
with  details.    No  doubt  if  it  lives  and  grows  it  must  sooner  or 
later  be  provided  with  these,  if  it  is  to  become  a  force  of  practical 
utility.  It  must  therefore  be  only  a  question  when,  and  by  whom,  a 
detailed  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  shall  be  authoritatively  pro- 
posed.   In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  bad  advocacy  of  the  qnestion 
to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  formation  of  clear  conceptions  as 
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to  essential  principles,  by  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  details 
before  those  principles  have  been  well  considered  and  generally 
approved. 

It  will  be  for  individuals  and  societies  only  to  suggest  modes  by 
which  a  practical  Federal  constitution  can  be  given  to  the  Empire. 
It  will  be  for  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
self-governing  Oolonies  to  propose,  to  agree  upon,  and  to  establish 
such  a  constitution. 

Before  speaking  of  the  essential  principles  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, I  should  like  to  notice  one  objection  raised  by  some  friends  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  who  meet  every  proposal  for  more  efficient 
organisation  of  our  Imperial  system  by  asking  what  could  be  more 
satisiactory  than  the  existing  state  of  feeling  between  England  and 
the  Colonies.  They  point  to  the  splendid  spirit  which  sent  the 
New  South  Wales  regiment  to  Suakim,  and  which  caused  the  other 
Australian  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  o£fer 
troops  for  similar  service.  No  doubt  a  strong  national  Imperial 
feeling  which,  as  feur  as  sentiment  can  go,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  dictated  these  o£Eers,  and  would  lead  to  still  more  substan- 
tial assistance  being  rendered  in  the  event  of  its  being  more 
urgently  needed.  But  if  it  were — ^if  the  safety  or  interests  of  the 
Empire  were  seriously  jeopardised  by  war  with  any  great  Power  or 
combination  of  Powers — ^it  would  doubtless  be  a  subject  of  regret 
that  timely  organisation  had  not  been  combined  with  national 
sentiment,  so  that  that  motive  power  should  wield  machinery 
of  defence  of  irresistible  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 
Sentiment  is  one  of  the  great  mainsprings  of  human  action ;  it 
makes  and  maintains  nations,  but  not  without  organisation.  A 
nation  is  but  a  mob  without  organisation.  The  most  numerous 
mob  maybe  impelled  by  the  strongest  sentiment,  but  it  is  powerless 
the  moment  it  has  to  face  a  mere  handful  of  men  so  organised  as 
to  walk  in  step  and  to  hold  their  rifles  and  bayonets  at  the  same 
angle.  Sentiment  by  itself  cannot  save  our  unity,  our  Empire, 
from  being  shaken,  shattered,  or  blown  into  space  by  powers  which 
would  be  broken  by  the  shock  of  coming  in  collision  with  the  her- 
culean strength  which  would  be  produced  by  the  combination  of 
our  Imperial  sentiment  with  Imperial  organisation.  Federation 
would  save  our  Empire  in  war,  or,  better  still,  from  war.  Those 
who  assert  that  nothing  is  needed  beyond  the  admirable  Imperial 
spirit  which  so  happily  exists,  remind  me  of  the  patriotic  but  im- 
practical man  who  declared  that  a  standing  army  was  not  required, 
'*  for,"  said  he,  "  if  an  enemy  were  to  invade  this  country,  the  spirit 
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of  the  people  is  saoh  that  they  would  rise  up  as  one  man."  '*  Yes, 
and  they  would  be  knocked  down  as  one  man,"  was  the  reply  of 
that  practical  statesman,  Lord  Palmerston. 

Objectors  to  Imperial  Federation  sometimes  dispose  of  the  subject, 
to  their  own  entire  satisfiaction,  in  a  single  sentence  to  this  effect — 
*'  I  have  never  heard  a  feasible  scheme  proposed,  and  do  not  befieve 
it  is  possible  to  frame  one."  Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
those  who  make  such  observations  altogether  forget  that  there  are 
several  Federations  at  present  in  the  world,  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  never  studied  the  different  varieties  of  Federal  Government, 
and  have  very  hazy  notions  as  to  what  it  really  is.  The  existing 
systems  are  quite  compatible  with  provincial  control  of  provincial 
concerns ;  and  this  would  be  more  so  with  a  Federation  of  such  an 
Empire  as  ours,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  and  local 
questions  would  be  so  much  more  clearly  defined  by  the  oceans, 
which,  while  separating  our  Dominions,  form  such  splendid  high- 
ways between  them — ^highways  which  only  require,  for  the  absolute 
safety  of  our  communications  along  them,  an  organised  system  of 
Imperial  defence. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  principles  of  Imperial  Federation  ? 

(1)  In  the  language  of  the  programme  of  the  League — "  Any 
echeme  of  Imperial  Federation  should  combine  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
interests,  and  adequately  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common 
rights." 

(2)  Combination  **  on  an  equitable  basis  "  implies  that  all  those 
who  combine  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  Government  whereby  the 
'  *  common  interests  "  shall  be  maintained ;  and  this  can  only  be  given 
to  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  by 
extending  to  them  equitable  representation  in  a  Parliament  of  the 
Empire. 

I  leave  out  India  from  the  list,  because  the  idea  of  bringing  repre- 
sentatives from  that  country  to  London,  or  even  of  admitting  them 
to  any  elected  Indian  legislatures  has  never  been  seriously  proposed ; 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  complicate  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  representation  of  the  whole  of  our  British  fellow-subjects 
— of  the  race  which  has  created  Parliamentary  institutions  in  the 
world — ^with  the  question  of  giving  representation  to  an  Oriental 
people,  whose  ideas,  history,  traditions,  and  modes  of  government  so 
essentially  differ  from  those  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  England  in 
particular.  The  possibility  or  impossibility  of  making  India  a 
membv  of  our  Imperial  Federation  ought  not  for  one  moment  to 
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retard  the  Federal  onion  of  oar  Britiah  fellow-coantrymen  in  these 
ides  and  beyond  the  seas.  India  governed  as  a  dependency  by  an 
Imperial  Federal  Parliament  and  Execative  would  be  in  as  good  a 
position  as  she  is  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  existing  Imperial 
Parliament.  If  India  is  to  be  held  in  the  fdtmre,  it  mnst  be  by 
the  federated  strength  of  the  Empire,  not  merely  by  that  of  these 
distant  isles. 

An  **  equitable  basis  *'  of  representation  could  not  be  fixed  with 
mathematical  aocturacy  as  regards  population,  wealth,  and  extent 
of  territory,  although  it  might  be  approximately  adjusted.  To 
prevent  some  Colonies  from  feeling  that  they  were  left  out  of  our 
Imperial  system,  representation  might  have  to  be  given  to  them, 
though  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  it  according  to  the  scale 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  larger  Dominions.  It  might  be  so  in  the 
case  of  Mauritius,  Malta,  Natal,  and  one  or  two  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  if  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  included  in  groups.  The 
distribution  of  representation  would  require  carefal  consideration, 
but  it  could  doubtless  be  adjusted  so  as  to  satisfy  the  fair  claims 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Empire.  The  franchise  need  not  be 
uniform.  For  the  Canadian  Parliament  it  varies,  the  members 
being  elected  by  the  suffrages  which  return  the  different  provincial 
legislaturea 

(8)  Representation  having  been  arranged  *'  on  an  equitable  basis," 
there  would  be  less  difiSiculty  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Imperial  taxation ;  taxation  and  representation  go  together.  The 
representatives  of  the  Empire  would  be  powerless  when  they  assem- 
bled unless  the  Imperial  ParUament  could  command  the  '<  sinews 
of  war,"  by  being  able  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  the 
defences  of  the  Empire  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  conmion 
government.  There  could  be  no  practical  or  sentimental  gp;ievaDce 
in  a  Parliament  in  which  the  whole  Empire  was  fEurly  represented, 
directly  imposing  taxes  throughout  all  its  Dominions.  Taxation 
should  of  course  be  adjusted  so  that  its  burden  should  be  equally 
borne.  The  Federal  constitution  might  even  specify  certain  sources 
of  revenue  to  be  either  wholly  or  partially  reserved  for  taxation  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Empire.  A  very  few  items  would  be  quite 
«ufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  everything  else  could  be  left  to  be 
taxed  by  the  provincial  Parliaments.  These  need  suffer  no  cur- 
tailment of  their  powers,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  rights  of  general 
taxation  might  be  reseryed  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Empire. 
Suppose,  for  example,  tobacco,  wines,  and  spirits  were  thus  set 
apart,  they  alone  would  yield  a  very  large  Imperial  revenue.    An 
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income-tax,  not  to  exceed  8d.  in  the  pound,  would  also  bring  m 
considerable  sums  from  all  quarters  of  the  Empire.  It  can  be 
easily  seen  that  if  it  were  desirable  to  limit  the  taxing  powers  of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  ample  margin  could  be  given  it  to  enable 
it  to  raise,  even  from  a  very  few  items,  su£Scient  revenue  for  pur- 
poses of  peace  or  war. 

(4)  The  last,  but  not  least,  essential  principle  which  is  perfeotty 
compatible  with  an  efficient  system  of  Federation,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  its  machinery  of  government, 
is  that  the  self -governing  Colonies  should  retain  complete  control  of 
all  their  provincial  affairs.  Every  clear-sighted  Imperial  Federalist 
always  keeps  this  steadily  in  view.  All  our  Dominions  and  Colonies 
should  be  secured  in  the  rights  which  they  now  enjoy  of  regulating 
their  own  fiscal  systems  upon  such  polito-economical  principles  as 
they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  to  be  most  sound  and  suitable  ta 
their  own  interests.  A  Federal  Government  ought  not,  and  would 
not,  even  if  not  prevented  by  any  Constitutional  restriction,  attempt 
to  force  Protection  upon  this  country,  the  most  Free  Trade  portion 
of  the  Empire,  or  Free  Trade  upon  Victoria,  the  most  Protectionistw 
Federation  could,  just  as  easily  as  our  present  Imperial  system,  be 
worked  without  uniformity  of  tariffs.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  with  the  diversity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new  territories  of  the  Empire,  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  fiscal 
system  may  be  most  suitable  to  one  community,  and  the  opposite 
system  to  another,  unless,  out  of  the  complicated  conditions  and 
ramifications  of  commerce,  conclusions  of  universal  application  can 
be  evolved  with  absolute  mathematical  certainty.  There  are  people 
who  value  Imperial  Federation  by  the  trade  advantages  which  they 
expect  to  see  flow  directly  from  it.  Whatever  the  policy  may 
eventually  lead  to,  it  is  not  likely  at  first  to  cause  the  removal  of 
existing  trade  restrictions.  If,  however,  it  should  never  do  so,  it 
will  give,  both  in  peace  and  war,  a  security  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  Empire  immeasurably  greater  than  can  otherwise  be  extended 
to  it ;  and  that  would  be  a  more  valuable  gain  than  the  removal  of 
existing  trade  restrictions. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  consider  whether  Imperial  Federation 
should  be  preceded  by  any  of  those  councils  of  advice  which  are 
sometimes  recommended,  but  which,  at  least,  could  be  only  tempo- 
rary expedients.  The  growth  of  the  Empire  is  rapidly  unfolding 
the  practical  question  how  we  shall  have  to  provide  ourselves  with 
as  complete  a  legislative  and  executive  organisation  as  any  of  the 
great  Federal  States  possess,  if  efficient  organisation  we  are  ever 
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to  have.  That  means  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  Ministry.  This 
is  the  principle  which,  if  accepted,  will,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Forster,  *'  realise  itself."  It  is  not  at  present  profitable  to  dwell 
upon  details,  though  we  may  well  glance  at  them  and  torn  over  in 
our  minds  alternative  schemes ;  for,  fortunately,  we  are  not  bound 
to  only  one.  Imperial  Federalists  have  clearer  ideas  on  the  ques- 
tion than  may  be  often  supposed,  for  they  wisely  abstain  from 
dogmatically  prescribing  any  particular  constitution.  We  have 
already  complete  systems  of  provincial  self-government,  the  mar- 
vellons  growth  of  a  very  few  years.  All  we  want  is  a  really 
Imperial  Government.  One  way  in  which  this  could  be  obtained 
would  be  by  the  present  Imperial  Parliament  making  itself  so  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  by  exclusively  devoting  itself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  To  do  this  it  would  have  to  band  over  the 
provincial  concerns  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  Parliament  of  the 
British  Isles.  One  legislature  would  be  sufficient  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  provincial  business.  I  touch  not  the  burning  question 
of  separate  local  government,  or  of  Home  Bule,  in  these  isles,  for  it 
is  no  part  of  our  question  of  Imperial  Federation ;  it  is  for  the 
British  people  within  these  seas,  and  for  them  alone,  to  settle  their 
own  domestic  affairs.  If  the  present  British  Parliament  were  to 
effect  a  desirable  division  of  labour  by  divesting  itself  of  provincial 
concerns,  and  by  devoting  itself  to  Imperial  affairs,  it  need  not 
retain  so  many  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  the  reduced  number  would  have  to  be  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives. Whether  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Upper  Chamber 
would  be  a  question  more  of  convenience  than  of  principle,  for  the 
control  of  limd  systems  and  the  regulation  of  the  laws  of  private 
{property  would  be  vested  in  the  provincial  Parliaments.  To  the 
House  of  Lords,  even  if  all  the  English  peers  were  to  be  members 
of  an  Upper  House  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Colonial  statesmen  could  be  admitted  as  life 
peers. 

I  am  not  proposing  a  plan,  but,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  am 
showing  that  we  can  conceive  of  many  ways  in  which  Imperial 
Federation  can  be  carried  out,  and  that  some  of  these  ways  maybe 
quite  upon  the  lines  of,  may  be  merely  expansions  of,  existing 
institutions.  The  principle  once  accepted  the  details  can  be  worked 
out,  and  we  shall  not  tail  to  secure  for  our  Empire  all  the  advantages 
which  our  German  connections,  our  American  cousins,  and  our 
Canadian  brothers  have  secured  for  themselves,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  oiily  system  of  government  adapted  to  their  circumstances 
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and  wide-spread  territories,  and  a  fortiori  to  those  of  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  essential  principles  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, which  mnst  be  embodied  in  any  form  of  constitution : — 

1.  Equitable  combination  for  maintenance  of  common  interests 
and  defence  of  common  rights. 

2.  Equitable  representation  in  efficient  Imperial  Parliament. 
8.  Equitable  system  of  taxation  to  raise  Imperial  revenue. 

4.  Equitable  guarantee  of  all  existing  rights  of  provincial  self- 
government,  including  control  of  fiscal  policies. 

Any  paper  on  this  subject  must  be  incomplete.  Time  would  not 
permit  us  to  go  the  whole  round  of  this  great  question.  We  cannot 
in  a  day  take  in  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  great  Exhibition 
of  the  Empire,  much  less  can  we  realise  the  possibilities,  or  rather 
the  certainties,  as  far  as  anything  human  maybe  said  to  be  certain, 
of  future  Imperial  development  and  greatness  of  which  this  Exhibi- 
tion, splendid  as  it  is,  is  merely  the  earnest  and  forerunner.  Neither 
can  we  in  our  contemplation,  in  our  consideration  of  this  great 
policy,  grasp  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  grand 
certainties  of  peace,  power,  security,  and  happiness  to  all  the 
dominions  and  lands  of  our  Empire,  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
least  of  them,  involved  in  the  realisation  of  Imperial  Federation. 

I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  pass  many  points  without 
notice  at  which  I  should  like  to  linger.  There  is  one  which  I  must 
just  mention — our  common  interests.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  of  these  to  require  common  organisation, 
much  less  Imperial  Federation.  Not  many  interests  conmion  to 
the  British  Isles,  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies !  Unless  I  am  in  a  dream  or  under  a  delusion,  I  see  our 
common  interests  in  north,  in  south,  in  east,  and  west ;  in  the  Old 
World,  in  the  New ;  in  every  clime,  round  every  coast,  in  every 
sea.  In  all  the  great  ocean  highways  they  preponderate  over  those 
of  all  other  nations.  We  have  in  the  preservation  of  these  high- 
ways for  the  uninterrupted  communication  of  our  people  with  each 
other,  and  the  undisturbed  flow  of  our  commerce,  one  great,  one 
sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  others,  for  Federal  organisation. 
We  have  the  highest  conmion  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace» 
in  the  secure  development  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  all  our 
dominions  and  territories.  The  only  sure  guarantee  we  can  have 
for  these,  and  all  our  other  common  interests,  is  in  our  united 
organised  strength.  If  any  one  present  doubts  whether  our  common 
interests  are  numerous  or  great  enough  to  require  to  be  safeguarded 
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on  sea  and  land  by  oar  federated  power,  let  him  look  around  him 
in  this  place !  Let  him  take  another  walk  through  this  Exhibition, 
and  if  he  does  not  return,  before  the  close  of  this  discussion,  to 
avow  himself  convinced,  he  must  be  hopelessly  proof  against  every 
argument. 

Many  great  Empires  have  existed  in  the  past.  Their  ruins  may 
be  seen  thickly  scattered  over  the  old  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  were  all  raised  by  the  sword  and  perished  by 
the  sword.  Great  Powers  exist  at  the  present  day,  but,  with  two 
exceptions,  their  very  existence  depends  upon  military  strength. 
Not  so  witii  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 
Both  rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  peaceful  victories  of  our  British 
race.  Imperial  Federation  will  consolidate,  organise,  crown,  the 
greatest  colonising  achievement  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  can  ever 
see.  It  will  be  the  noblest  union  of  free  men,  of  self-governing 
communities,  who,  by  their  own  free  will,  will  'Knd  themselves  in 
one  indissoluble,  world-wide  nationality,  under  one  flag,  under  one 
sceptre,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  greatest  blessings  of 
security,  power,  and  peace. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Fbedibick  Touno:  I  respond  to  your 'Grace's  call  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  because,  like  the  reader  of  the  paper,  I  have 
been  for  many  years  an  ardent  Imperial  Federationist.  The  reader 
of  the  paper  has  made  some  apology  for  the  brevity  with  which  he 
has  placed  this  great  subject  before  the  meeting,  but  I  congratulate 
him — ^and  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves — on  the  able  way 
in  which  he  has  thus  briefly,  and  yet  succinctly,  placed  before  us 
the  outUnes  of  this  great  national  question.  He  has  properly  said 
that  the  Imperial  Federation  League — of  which  both  he  and  I  are 
active  members — have  abstained  hitherto  from  putting  before  the 
public  any  detailed  plan  for  effecting  the  object  in  view ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  to  those  who  have  heard  the  paper,  and  who  will  read  a 
little  between  the  lines,  what  is  Mr.  Labilliere's  own  idea  of  the 
ultimate  form  which  Imperial  Federationmust  take.  I  confessmy  own 
views  heartily  coincide  with  those  which  you  have  heard  this  after- 
noon. We  know  that  a  great  number  of  plans  have  been  put 
before  the  public  from  time  to  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  already  taken  place  on  the  platform  and  in  newspapers  and 
reviews  on  this  subject ;  and  although  we  admit  that  we  must 
proceed  tentatively,  and  although,  as  the  late  Mr.  Forster  reminded 
us,  we  are  in  this  country  accustomed  to  proceed  step  by  step,  yet 
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there  are  Bome  of  us  who  have  never  swerved  from  the  opinion 
that,  if  we  would  face  this  question  as  we  ought  to  do,  as  a  great 
national  one,  we  must  ultimately  see  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  effect  Imperial  Federation  is  within  the  lines  so  admirably 
sketched  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  I  am  glad  to  see  on  the 
platform  a  distinguished  Colonial  representative.  Sir  Alexander 
Stuart,  who  only  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  made  at 
a  public  banquet,  cheered  my  heart,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  many 
of  us  living  in  the  Old  Country,  by  saying  he  trusted  the  present 
gathering  of  Colonial  representatives  in  the  Old  Country  would  not 
be  allowed  to  disperse  before  they  came  to  some  understanding  as 
to  the  lines  on  which,  in  the  future,  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  might 
be  thoroughly  preserved,  and  he  hinted,  I  thought,  at  some  form 
or  other  of  that  which  we  have  met  this  afternoon  to  discuss.  I 
have  already  placed  before  the  public  so  much  at  length  my  own 
views  on  this  subject  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  go  into  the  details 
this  afternoon;  but  I  think  it  is*  desirable  everyone  should  bear 
in  mind  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  LabUliwe  suggests  that 
Imperial  Federation  should  proceed.  The  four  points  which  he 
lays  down  in  his  paper  I  entirely  endorse — namely,  equitable  com- 
bination for  maintenance  of  common  interests  and  defence  of 
common  rights;  equitable  representation  in  efficient  Imperial 
Parliament ;  equitable  system  of  taxation  to  raise  Imperial  revenue ; 
equitable  guarantee  of  all  existing  rights  of  provincial  self-govern- 
ment, including  control  of  fiscal  policies.  There  is  one  joint  he 
said  he  would  not  touch  upon,  and  that  is  "  the  burning  question 
of  Home  Bule."  Well,  the  only  remark  with  reference  to  it  I 
venture  to  make  is,  that  not  many  months  ago  a  very  distingoiahed 
Colonial  statesman  said  to  me,  <'  Mr.  Young,  I  believe  Imperial 
Federation  will  be  the  only  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty."  I  said 
I  thought  so  too,  and  so  I  do.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  mention.  It  is  a  practical  one.  This  is,  that  a  Boyal 
Commission — a  sort  of  roving  Boyal  Commission — should  be 
appelated  to  go  the  round  of  the  various  self-governing  Colonies 
and  take  the  evidence  of  the  leading  Colonial  statesmen  as  to  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  Such  a  Commission  might  be  constituted 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Durham's  Commission  to  Canada 
many  years  ago,  which  affords  a  notable  instance  of  the  great  and 
important  results  which  followed  from  it.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  Commission  could  not,  I  think,  be  other  than  extremely 
gratifying  as  a  compliment  paid  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  by 
the  Mother  Country.    Such  a  body  would,  I  think,  be  of  great 
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servioe  in  the  elacidation  of  this  important  question,  the  evidence 
being,  of  course,  promnlgated  afterwards  in  the  usual  form  of 
Parliamentary  Blue  Books.  We  should  thus  ascertain  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  those  entiUed  to  speak  with  authority  throughout 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  would  like  to  say,  before 
sitting  down,  that  we  have  mainly  gathered  here  this  afternoon  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  our  Colonial  fellow- 
subjects  on  this  question,  and  we  do  not  want  so  much  to  trot  out 
our  own  views  which  we  have  so  often  publicly  expressed  already, 
as  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  Colonies. 

Sir  T.  FowBLL  Buxton,  Bart.  :*  I  cannot  allude  to  the  paper,  to 
which  I  listened  with  so  much  interest,  without  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  with  which  I  heard  the  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Forster. 
It  happened  to  me  on  two  or  three  occasions  within  the  last  few 
years  to  go  with  him  to  your  gatherings  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  my  recoUectionsof  him  then  are  among  themany 
recollections  which  proved  to  me,  as  I  so  well  knew,  his  earnest 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empira 
It  only  happened  to  Mr.  Forster  once,  I  believe,  to  visit  a  British 
Colony.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  with  him  on'  that  occa- 
sion. We  visited  Canada,  and  I  may  say  that  my  experience  of 
Mm  then  and  at  other  times  excited  in  me  something  of  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  the  people  of  the  British  dominions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  think  we  may  assure  our  Colonial  Mends  of  one 
sentiment,  and  that  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  history  of  the  future 
will  show  how  well  and  cordially  the  different  portions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  may  become  drawn  together.  Mr.  Labilliere  protested 
against  going  into  details,  but  there  is  great  temptation  to  do  so 
when  we  come  to  formulate  the  way  in  which  a  greater  union  may 
be  brought  about,  and  he  did  not,  I  think,  fail  to  touch  upon  some 
interesting  and  important  details.  For  instance,  an  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Imperial  taxation  might  come  under  the  head  of 
details.  At  the  same  time,  I  heartily  acknowledge  they  are  points 
which  must  crop  up  for  discussion  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
question  at  all.  This  much  is  certain :  when  we  discuss  points  of 
this  kind,  we  shaU  find  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and,  at  this 
<early  stage  of  the  discussion,  there  is  no  harm,  I  think,  in  admit- 
ting that  we  Englishmen  at  home  are  hardly  yet  prepared  to  think 
out  the  whole  question.  We  have  not  to  think  merely  of  those  who 
meet  in  this  room,  but  of  all  the  electorate — the  old  and  the  new. 
We  have  to  remember  that  there  are  many  other  questions  which 
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occupy  their  minds,  and,  as  one  who  has  had  some  experience  of 
elections,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
thoroughly  threshing  oat  this  question  hefore  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  to  the  main  principle,  however,  I  think  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  Enghsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  electors  will  agree  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  being,  in 
some  way  or  other,  welded  more  closely  and  sympathetically 
together. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mason  (Fiji) :  I  feel  that  what  I  can  say  on  this  sulyject 
may  possibly  interest  you  if  you  will  take  my  view  of  it ;  and  that 
view  very  likely  is  different  from  the  view  of  most  of  you  who  have 
been  living  in  England  during  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  living 
in  Fiji,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  Grown  Colony  of  a  severe  type. 
I  question  if  there  be  many  gentlemen,  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  one 
lady,  in  this  room  who  knows  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  Colony  of  that 
chsf  acter.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  liberty  of  action  in  any  legis- 
lative or  executive  function  is  unknown  on  our  part,  and  tiiat  the 
Government  is  so  thoroughly  autocratic  that  we  are,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  mercy  of  one  man.  It  may  appear  to  you  that  this  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Fiji—one  of  the  youngest 
of  our  Colonies — ^has  a  larger  acreage  than  Wales.  It  would  not 
be  quite  right  for  Wales  to  be  governed  by  one  man ;  and,  although 
we  in  Fiji  are  unknown  in  the  world,  I  still  think  we  ought  to  haire 
representation  in  our  own  country,  at  all  events,  even  if  we  have 
none  in  the  Imperial  Government.  This  is  a  matter  whiohy  in  a 
very  few  words,  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  is  one  of  the  essential 
constituents  in  what  I  call  Imperial  Federation.  Imperial  Federa- 
tion would,  I  hope,  cause  the  abolition  of  Crown  Colonies,  as  such 
Crown  Colonies,  I  consider,  are  antiquated*  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  originally,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  Government  should  be 
formed,  but  the  idea,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  antiquated.  If  you 
once  admit  that  Colonies  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  Imperial  affairs,  I  maintain  that  people  who 
live  in  Crown  Colonies  ought  to  have  a  voice  also  in  those  matters — a 
voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  they  contribute,  and 
in  the  policy  which  governs  them.  I  must  confess  that  among  the 
greatest  benefits  that  I  consider  will  arise  from  Federation  is  the 
fact  that  we  shall  have  a  navy  that  will  protect  our  commerce,  and 
that  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  let  the  British  puUio  know 
that  the  producer  must  be  protected  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
community.     If  the  producer  cannot  put  his  produce  into  the 
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market  at  a  payable  price  he  will  become  extinct,  and  I  assure  you 
serionsly  that  in  onr  tropical  and  semi-tropical  possessions  planters 
are  becoming  almost  extinct.  The  monetary  institutions  that  have 
been  established  in  these  Colonies  are,  in  point  of  fftct,  at  the 
present  moment  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  estates.  It  is 
because  we  have  no  protection  for  our  produce,  and  because  you 
are  pursuing  a  policy  which  I  dare  not  call  shortsighted,  but  which 
to  thinking  men  in  the  Colonies — and  you  must  admit  there  are 
thinking  men  there — seems  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bmpire.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  poUcy  which  allows  foreign  co£fee> 
tea,  and  sugar  to  be  brought  into  this  country  on  the  same  terms  as 
ours  is  not  fEtvourable  to  producers  in  our  tropical  Colonies.  I 
may  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time  labour  in  Fiji  costs  Is.  6d.  a 
day  for  every  man,  and  in  Java  6d.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  in  London  can  buy  sugar  at  the  grocers'  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  the  article  at  the  mill  in  Fiji.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  the  colonists  are  not  aliens,  or  people  who  are  a  disgrace  to 
themselves  or  to  you,  but  people  who  have  been  fired  with  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  whose  minds  have  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  traditions 
and  formalitieB  of  England,  and  who  constitute  what  I  may  call 
the  natural  expansion  of  this  country.  Unless  you  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  these  colonists  you  will  find  that  year  by  year 
England  will  become  more  crowded,  and  people  will  show  less 
avidity  to  go  abroad.  I  hope  that  before  the  end  of  this  year — ^that 
is,  shortly  after  the  close  of  this  Exhibition — a  Boyal  Commission 
will  have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Federation,  and  to  recommend  the  form  of  Federation  that  ought 
to  be  adopted ;  and  I  hope  also  that  this  Federation  will  mean  the 
abolition  of  Crown  Colonies. 

Sir  AiiSXANDBB  Stuabt,  E.C.M.G. :  As  a  colonist,  and  one  who 
for  many  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  one 
of  our  most  important  Colonies,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Young  that  we  came  here  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  our  friends  from  the  Colonies  give  their  opinions  on  this 
important  question.  At  all  events,  for  myself  I  may  say  that  I 
entered  this  room  with  the  desire  to  hear  what  our  friends  in 
England  had  to  say  on  this  question ;  with  the  desire  to  obtain  in- 
formation, and  not  to  give  our  views,  for  we  can  give  very  little 
information  on  this  important  subject.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  take 
a  part  in  what  Mr.  Labilliere,  in  his  able  paper,  has  described  as 
the  sentimental  union,  rather  than  in  what  is  known  here  as  the 
Federal  union.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  world,  after  all,  is  not 
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very  much  governed  by  sentiment.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
sentiment  is  not  at  the  basis — ^the  true  basis — of  all  nnioa  I  am 
quite  aware  that  when  yon  have  a  nnion,  or  are  determining  on  the 
onion,  you  must  lay  down  rules  for  the  good  guidance  of  the  union, 
but  you  can  have  no  true  union,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  a  very 
strong  degree  of  sentiment.  We  gave  a  practical  exemplification 
of  the  fact  that  that  sentiment  is  no  mere  empty  sound  when  we 
sent  the  contingent  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  Soudan,  and  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  work  of  ours  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
work  out  this  great  idea  of  Imperial  Federation.  I  have  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read.  It  has  given 
me  a  great  amount  of  information,  and  affords  many  matters  for 
thought.  I  cannot  say  that  I  assent  altogether  to  all  that  has  been 
put  forward.  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  administer  affiairs 
of  State  in  a  country  where  every  man  is  expected  and  required  to 
speak  his  own  mind  freely,  and  not  to  follow  exactly  what  is  stated 
by  others,  that  I  always  feel,  when  any  new  proposals  are  put 
forward,  that  all  my  rough  angles  are  called  up  to  oppose  them, 
and  I  cast  about  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  they  are  perfiactly 
eound,  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  work  out  in  a  satisfiwtoiy 
manner.  I  compliment  the  able  author  of  the  paper  that  has  been 
read  on  his  having  avoided  very  skilfully  many  very  difficult  points 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  require  a  considerable  degree  of  time  to 
smooth  down  before  we  can  see  our  way  to  that  perfect  union  which 
we  all  desire.  For  instance,  Mr.  LabilUere  lays  down  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  "an  equitable  system  of  taxation  to  raise 
Imperial  revenue."  I  am  afraid  that  is  just  one  of  those  stumbling 
blocks  which  must,  if  enlarged  upon,  cast  back  for  a  long  period 
that  which  we  all  so  much  desire.  He  has  enumerated  certain 
articles  which  must  be  made  the  subject  of  taxation  by  this 
Imperial  Parliament.  So  far  so  good.  They  are  articles  which 
are  fairly  distributed  among  consumers  of  the  British  race.  But  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  our  fellow 
eolonists  are  so  touchy,  I  may  say,  as  any  interference  with  their 
fiscal  arrangements.  Freedom  in  this  respect  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  constitution.  It  is  what  we  have  fought  for — ^I  do  not  mean 
physically — ^bnt  we  have  struggled  for  years  for  this  liberty  and 
assailed  the  Colonial  Office  continually  until  we  got  it  It  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  essential  points  of  British  freedom  that  a  community 
like  ours  shall  be  entitied  to  tax  themselves  and  to  dispose  of  the 
taxation  as  they  choose,  and  once  having  obtained  that  right  I  do 
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not  think  the  oolonists  are  at  all  likely  to  Usten  to  any  proposal 
that  involved  their  parting  with  any  portion  of  it.    I  am  quite 
aware,  of  comrse,  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Imperial  Parliament  or  a 
Federal  Oonncil,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  must  join  in  defraying  the 
expense  that  will  be  involved,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  Colonies  should  in  any  degree  have  the  power  of  taxation  taken 
out  of  their  own  hands.    Let  the  expenditure,  whatever  it  be,  be 
fixed  on  some  equitable  principle.    Population  alone  is  hardly  an 
equitable  test,  neither  is  extent  of  country.    But  a  combination  of 
various  elements  must  be  devised  upon  which  an  equitable  appor- 
tionment must  be  made,  and  then  let  each  Colony  understand  tiiat, 
it  being  a  consenting  party  to  this  Federal  Council,  it  must  bear  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cost,  and  let  it  do  this  in  its  own  way.   At 
the  present  moment  we  have  taken  a  partial  step  in  this  direction. 
Many  of  us  have  an  extreme  desire  that  the  British  Navy  should  be 
strengthened  in  our  respective  seas,  and  some  of  us  have  offered  to 
pay  the  additional  expense  involved  in  doing  so.    We  do  not  wish 
to  see  England  bear  the  expense  of  that  which  is  for  our  good  and 
not  theirs  specially,  and  we  are  therefore  quite  prepared  to  pay  the 
additional  expense ;  but  we  would  never  dream  of  parting  with  the 
Tight  to  tax  ourselves  in  order  that  the  British  Admiralty  might 
strengthen  its  resources  by  putting  its  hands  into  our  pockets.   We 
say  we  will  find  the  money.    It  is  no  matter  to  you  how  we  find  it 
Some  people  consider  that  the  most  successful  country  will  be  that 
which  has  no  customs  taxes  whatever.    Others  think  that  indirect 
taxation  is  the  best.    Let  each  of  us,  according  to  our  views,  tar 
ourselves  in  whatever  way  we  like  for  this  one  object.    Be  it  ours 
only  to  know  what  our  share  of  the  expenditure  is  to  be,  and  be  it 
our  duty  to  defray  that  portion  of  the  expenditure.    I  only  throw 
this  out  to  show  my  friend,  Mr.  LabiUiere,  that  in  going  into 
details  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very  careful,  and  to  watch  how  far 
he  may  go  without  losing  the  concurrence  of  all  parties.    I  make 
these  remarks  even  at  the  risk  of  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  those  who  are  critics  only.    I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  build 
up,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  done  anything  to 
show  that  there  may  be  found  some  points  of  difficulty.    As  to  the 
main  object — ^that  of  working  together  for  the  long  continuance  of 
the  British  Empire — ^I  am  most  thoroughly  with  you,  and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Australian  oolonists  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  any  separation  from  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Alfbed  Mosus:  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
address  a  few  words  to  you  on  a  subject  which  is  interesting  the 
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conniry  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  do  not  agree  "with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  the  disonssion  of  this  qnestion. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  address  a  good  many  meetings  within  the  past 
two  years  in  varions  parts  of  the  coontry,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
every  Englishman,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's,  desires 
nothing  better  than  Imperial  Federation.  The  Federation  which 
has  been  proposed  to-day  is  one  based  principally  on  a  united 
Imperial  Parliament.  An  Imperial  Parliament  goes  without  saying. 
There  can  be  no  Imperial  Federation  without  it ;  but  we  have  an 
unfortunate  instance  before  us  to-day  that  a  united  Parliament  is 
not  always  a  guarantee  against  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  I 
take  it  that  we  need  some  bond  of  union  more  close  and  more 
permanent— some  bond  of  union  which  shall  be  calculated  to  resist 
the  rudest  shocks  of  time  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages — ^and,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  united  Parliament  will  not  do  that.  If  we  are  to 
have  such  a  bond,  I  maintain  that  that  bond  can  only  be  found  in 
mutual  advantage  and  mutual  interest,  sordid  as  that  may  sound. 
Unless  we  can  establish  between  our  Colonies  and  dependencies 
and  ourselves  interests  of  that  nature,  I  fear  that  the  Union  will 
not  be  found  so  durable  as  we  could  wish.  I  want  to  know  why  we 
should  not  transfer  to  our  Colonies  the  enormous  food  custom  that 
we  fritter  away  on  protectionist  States — States  which  refuse  to  buy 
in  return  our  industrial  products  ?  There  are  vast  tracts  of  unde- 
veloped country  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Why 
should  we  not  try  to  induce  our  capital  to  go  to  the  development  of 
this  splendid  territory  rather  than  to  the  development  of  States 
which  give  us  no  return  for  the  benefits  we  take  to  them  ?  If 
Imperial  Federation  is  to  be  established  on  safe  and  sure  founda* 
tions  it  will  have  to  include  the  fiiscal  arrangements  of  the  Empire. 
It  should  include  practical  free  trade  within  the  Empire — or  sach 
free  trade  as  the  Colonies  may  see  fit  to  give  us  in  return  for  pro- 
tection against  the  unfair  competition  of  alien  States.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Colonies  have  imposed  their  present  duties 
largely  for  revenue  purposes,  and  in  a  sparsely  populated  country 
this  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  raising  revenue.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  unreasonable  to  ask  them  to  deprive  themselves  of  this  souzoe 
of  revenue  in  order  that  they  might  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
us ;  but,  if  we  will  take  steps  to  transfer  to  them  the  food  custom 
that  is  now  practically  monopolised  by  alien  States,  the  Colonies 
would  be  willing,  doubtless,  to  modify  their  tarijffs  in  favour  of 
English  goods,  although  they  might  not  abandon  them  altogether. 
I^  for  instance^  any  given  Colony  is  charging  an  import  duty  of 
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20  per  cent,  on  any  class  of  goods,  no  matter  where  they  may  come 
from,  we  might  adc  them,  in  exchange  for  the  custom  we  should 
give  them,  to  make  the  dnty  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  English 
goods  against  25  per  cent,  on  goods  from  aUen  States.  That  is  a 
reasonable  proposal,  and  one  which,  I  think,  the  Colonies  would 
favourably  entertain.  Sentiment  is  bei^ntifal.  It  is.  the  flower 
which  relieves  the  dull  monotony  of  daily  life ;  bat  to  make  a  union 
lasting  yon  must  combine  witti  sentiment  the  forces  of  mutual 
advantage  and  mutual  interests.  If  we  can  place  the  union  on 
such  a  basis  we  shall  have  established  an  Empire  the  most  magni- 
ficent the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  shall  hand  down  an  inheritance 
fax  more  splendid  than  that  which  the  great  qualities  of  our 
ancestors  have  won  for  us. 

Mr.  J.  Dbnnistoun  Wood  r  I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  I  believe  the  root  of  the  desire  for  Imperial  Federation  is  two- 
fold. First,  the  conviction  is  spreading  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  not  bear  the  entire  cost  of  defending  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  by  sea  and  land.  That  is  the  feeling  which  is  springing 
up  in  the  people  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  in 
the  Colonies  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  direction 
of  Imperial  afihirs.  The  two  feelings  must  go  together.  If  Great 
Britain  is  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  army  and 
navy  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
Motiier  Country  should  have  the  direction  of  Imperial  afiiEurs.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  desire  that  their  voice  should  be 
heard  in  the  direction  of  these  affairs,  they  must  pay  some  propor- 
tion of  the  expense.  Who  is  to  settle  what  this  policy  is  to  be,  and 
in  what  proportion  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  ?  It  must  be  some 
body  which  represents  equally  and  on  a  feur  principle  both  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  people  of  the  Colonies.  Allusion  has  been 
made  by  Sir  Alexander  Stuart  and  Mr.  LabiUiere  to  the  generous 
sacrifice  which  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  made  in  sending  a 
contingent  to  the  Soudan.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  as  a  proof  that  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  share  with  the  people  of  this  country 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  but  I  feel  almost 
sure  that  the  people  neither  of  New  South  Wales  nor  of  any  other 
Colony  will  continue  to  send  contingents  to  assist  the  armies  of 
this  country  if  they  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  policy  which  that 
war  is  waged  to  promote,  and  no  voice  in  the  terms  which  are  to 
foUow  that  warfare.  The  people  of  New  South  Wales  need  not 
complain  very  much,  perhaps ;  for,  after  all,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  had  very  little  indeed  to  say  in  the  policy  which  has 
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been  pnrsned  in  Egypt  and  the  Soadan.  We  can  say  that  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  have  shown  mnoh  sympathy  with  na ; 
bnt  we  can  also  say  that,  owing  to  party  Government  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Colonies  have  no  voice  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
concerns,  the  efforts  of  New  South  Wales  and  also  of  the  Mother 
Country  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  almost  nnproductive.  One 
principle  must  be  established  if  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  are  to  form  one  Confederation.  That  principle  is  that 
there  must  be  perfect  equality  between  them.  Of  course,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mother  Country  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
individual  Colony.  It  is  at  present  larger  than  the  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  Colonies  put  together.  When  I  speak  of  perfect 
equality  between  us,  I  mean  merely  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies 
are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  aflbirs  in  proportion 
to  their  population  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Besides  taking  the  basis  of  population,  we  must  also,  as  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  reminds  me,  look  to  the  revenues  of  the  respective 
countries.  We  must  consider  the  revenue  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Colonies ;  but  whatever  basis  is  established, 
whether  that  of  revenue  or  of  population,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  there  must  be  an  entire  equality  between  the  people  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  of  the  Colonies.  There  is  one  thing,  I  am 
quite  sure,  to  which  the  people  of  no  self-governing  Colony  would 
ever  submit,  and  that  is  that  a  portion  of  their  taxation  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  without  their 
having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  Colony 
would  ever  submit  to  the  position  which  it  is  proposed  the  people 
of  the  sister  island  should  take — ^namely,  that  Uiey  shall  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  yet  have  no  voice  in 
the  direction  of  Imperial  affairs.  I  will,  at  all  events,  make  a 
negative  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Federation.  It  is  that,  if  we  are  to  unite  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies,  we  must  endeavour  to  formulate  a 
measure  which  shall  be  in  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  the 
measure  which  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  future  relation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Labilliere 
I  cannot  agree.  One  has  been  referred  to  already  by  Sir  Alexander 
Stuart.  He  proposes  that  the  Imperial  Assembly — ^I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  for  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
a  Parliunent,  or  a  more  liiAited  body,  such  as  a  Council — ^he  pro- 
poses, I  say,  that  this  Assembly  shall  have  the  power  of  taxing  the 
Colonies,  and  has  suggested  that  duties  might  be  imposed  on  such 
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articles  as  tobaoco,  wine,  and  spirits.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  some  Colonies  which  have  no  easterns  duties  at  all.  Sir 
Alexander  Stuart  thinks,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
that  were  universal,  but  there  are  certainly  two  Colonies — ^not  very 
important,  but  still  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  which  are 
entirely  free-trade  Colonies,  and  have  no  sach  thing  as  customs 
duties.  There  is  a  difficulty  to  begin  with  But  I  say  it  would  be 
impossible  almost  to  find  any  article  which  could  be  taxed  equally 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  Colonies.  Tobacco  and  spirits  have 
been  referred  to.  Take  Ceylon«  ]What  is  the  consumption  of 
spirits  per  head  in  that  Colony  ?  In  some  of  the  other  Colonies, 
too,  you  will  find  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  spirits  is  almost  inappreciable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
were  to  tax  tobacco  at  a  very  heavy  rate  you  would  in  some  of  the 
Colonies  almost  raise  a  rebellion.  Again,  such  taxes  would  fall 
most  unequally.  A  tax  on  spirits  in  one  country  might  be  borne 
without  complaint,  and  in  another  country  such  a  tax  would  be 
most  oppressiva  I  believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  taxa- 
tion imposed  by  the  Imperial  Assembly.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  Imperial  Assembly  shall  detemdne  what  is  the  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  to  be  borne  by  the  several  States  and  Colonies 
constituting  the  Union.  We  see  something  of  the  sort  already  on 
a  small  scale.  Some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  unite  to  pay  the 
cost  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  these  being  for  the  advantage  not 
of  one  Colony,  but  for  the  whole  group ;  but  no  special  tax  was 
imposed  by  any  Congress  of  the  Colonies  for  the  support  of  these 
establishments.  So  with  regard  to  the  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of 
mails.  What  is  done  is  that  some  basis  of  apportionment  is  arrived 
at,  and  it  is  settled  by  agreement  that  each  Colony  shall  contribute 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  expense.  That,  I  say,  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple. We  must  never  forget  the  great  difference  which  exists 
between  a  Federation  of  conterminous  States  and  a  Federation  of 
Colonies  separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean.  If  you  have  a 
Federation  of  conterminous  States  there  will,  perhaps,  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  having  one  system  of  customs.  A  great  many  other 
matters  might  be  settled  without  difficulty.  There  may  very  well 
be  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  constitution  and 
institutions  of  States  which  form  one  continuous  territory  than  in 
the  case  of  States  separated  by  distances  of  thousands  of  miles.  I 
believe  any  attempt  to  form  anything  like  one  fiscal  system  for  the 
whole  British  Empire  is  utterly  impracticable.  Again,  if  you  have 
a  number  of  conterminous  States  forming  one  Federation,  there 
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might  not  be  mnoh  difficulty  in  saying  that  each  State  should  send 
a  considerable  number  of  representatives  to  the  Federal  Assembly. 
It  is  scarcely  more  inconvenient  for  California  to  send  representa- 
tives  to  the  Congress  sitting  at  Washington  than  it  is  for  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  to  do  so.  But  the  difficulty  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives from  New  South  Wales  or  from  South  Africa  to  an 
Assembly  sitting  at  Westminster  would  be  infinitely  greater  than 
the  difficulty  of  sending  representatives  from  Ireland  or  Scotland  to 
the  same  body.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  for  saying  that 
every  Colony  shall  contribute  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
in  proportion  to  population.  Supposing  the  whole  Federal 
Assembly  consist  of,  say,  100  members,  a^d  that  of  these  100  mem- 
bers 50  are  allotted  to  the  United  Kingdom — ^I  take  these  figures 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — ^there  would  be  Uttle  difficulty 
in  getting  the  50  representatives  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  but  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
50  representatives  to  attend  from  the  different  Colonies.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  so  many  to  attend ;  for,  supposing 
you  provide  that  one  Colony  is  entitled  to  ten  votes,  another  to 
five,  another  to  two,  and  another  to  only  one,  the  Colony  that  is 
entitled  to  ten  must  be  allowed  to  count  the  vote  of  a  single  repre- 
sentative as  ten.  This,  however,  might  be  left  entirely  to  the 
people  of  the  different  Colonies.  If  they  sent  the  full  number  of 
members  (say  ten)  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  would  still 
have  but  ten  votes ;  if  they  sent  five  members  their  votes  would 
still  count  as  ten,  and  if  they  only  sent  one  member  he  would  yet 
have  ten  votes.  If  this  principle  were  borne  in  mind,  it  would,  I 
think,  obviate  a  good  many  of  the  difficulties  that  are  commonly 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  sending  of  representatives  from  distant 
extremities  of  the  Empire  to  sit  in  an  Imperial  Assembly  at 
Westminster. 

Mr,  William  Lukes  :  I  am  sorry  that  some  more  prominent 
Canadian  than  myself  is  not  present  to  speak  on  this  question ;  but, 
4is  a  resident  in  Canada  for  thirty  years,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  As  I  understand,  the  paper  represents 
simply  the  views  of  the  gentleman  who  read  it.  It  is  quite  time,  I 
think,  that  some  influential  and  authoritative  body  should  take  up 
the  question  and  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they 
are  prepared  to  proceed,  for  we  in  Canada  and  the  Colonies  are  not 
ready  to  accept  this  great  scheme  unless  we  know  the  fundamental 
parts  of  it.  We  are  not  going  to  follow  one  man  or  two  men — ^not 
even  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.    It  is  necessary,  I  say,  we 
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flfaonld  know  these  things,  in  order  that  we  may  go  before  the 
people  and  educate  them  on  the  subject.  We  believe  in  the  idea  of 
Federation ;  but  when  we  go  back  to  Canada  and  put  the  subject 
before  them,  the  people  will  ask,  "  What  are  your  fundamental 
principles,  and  what  are  we  to  gain  by  Imperial  Federation  ?  "  We 
are  not  quite  such  sentimentalists  as  some  people  suppose.  The 
question,  I  say,  will  be,  "  What  is  Canada  going  to  gain  ?  "  I 
believe  this  meeting  will  say  emphatically  and  unanimously  that 
we  must  have  something  in  return.  The  people  of  Canada  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  largely  to  sustaining  the  Unity  and  Federa- 
tion of  the  Empire,  but  they  must  have  some  idea  as  to  where  they 
are  going  to  get  the  means.  If  this  scheme  is  to  prove  practicable 
it  must  be  mutually  beneficial,  and  the  question  which  a  Canadian 
farmer,  miller,  or  manufacturer  will  ask  is,  **  Is  England  going  to 
treat  the  Colonies  any  better  than  she  treats  her  enemies  ?  "  By 
her  enemies  I  mean  both  her  commercial  and  political  enemies.  If 
you  are  not  going  to  treat  the  Colonies  on  a  different  basis,  then 
Federation  is  a  myth.  If  I  am  to  be  told  by  English  statesmen  and 
manufacturers  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  shall  have  no  more  con- 
nderation  in  your  markets  than  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  much  to  do  with  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. If  you  can  show  the  people  of  Canada  and  New  South  Wales 
that  they  will  reap  some  advantage  commercially  by  this  plan,  they 
will  join  you  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  It  is  time,  therefore,  I  say« 
that  the  leading  principles  of  this  scheme  were  placed  authoritatively 
before  the  people  of  this  Empira  In  connection  with  this  question, 
what  the  colonists  want  to  know  is,  If  its  domains,  rights,  and 
interests  are  to  be  protected  from  the  avarice,  greed,  and  over- 
bearing powers  of  other  countries.  I  trust  that  the  Canadian  people 
will  have  practical  evidence  in  the  settlement  of  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion with  the  United  States,  that  the  Government  of  England  will 
show  its  paternal  authority  in  protecting  the  rights,  the  absolute 
and  just  rights,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ml.  W.  Sandoveb  :  The  author  of  the  paper  deserves  our  thanks 
for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  this  question.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
Englishmen  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  being  strongly  in  favour  of 
Imperial  Federation.  But  let  me  tell  you  as  a  colonist  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Australians  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
gauge  public  opinion,  Imperial  Federation  is  a  somewhat  remote 
contingency.  We  have  human  nature  strongly  developed,  and,  to 
show  how  jealous  we  are  of  interference,  we  even  fight  against  each 
other  in  conflicting  tariffs  and  border  custom-houses.  In  the  coursj 
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of  twelve  months  we  shall  have  railway  commanication  between 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  thus  connecting 
Adelaide  with  the  Eastern  Golonie&  While  we  are  engaged  in 
fiscal  warfare,  we  cannot  take  up  the  large  question  of  Imperial 
Federation,  neither  do  I  think  it  practicable.  I  may  be  a  dreamer^ 
as  I  think  the  lecturer  is,  but  my  belief  is  that  somewhere  in  the 
remote  future,  Australia  will  set  up  for  herself,  not  in  antagonism^ 
but  as  a  child  who  attains  maturity. 

Mr.  T.  Bbiqos  :  I  am  quite  willing  that  there  should  be  a  Federa- 
tion, not  only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  whole  globe.  I 
should  like  to  see  England  annex  the  world,  or  the  world  annex 
England.  There  is,  I  consider,  a  common  bond  of  onion  between 
the  whole  world.  The  first  thing  that  would  result  from  a  Federation 
of  the  British  Empire  only  would  be  that  all  nations  would  be  shut 
out  from  British  markets.  Would  that  be  an  action  in  harmony 
with  true  cosmopolitan  principles  ?  Do  not  all  nations  require  to 
earn  their  bread  and  cheese  ?  I  hope  the  Federation  of  the  British 
Empire  will  be  followed  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ebbbt-Nioholls  :  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  various  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  on  this 
question.  They  have  been  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
Colonial  side  of  the  question  has  been  very  fairly  represented,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  people  clearly  put  before  you.  I  especiaUy  admire 
the  way  iji  which  Mr.  LabiUiere  has  treated  the  question.  The 
question  of  Imperial  Federation  is  fraught  with  immense  difficulties. 
I  think  the  first  steps  should  be  towards  a  recognised  system  of 
Imperial  Free  Trade,  not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  Free  Trade 
with  other  countries,  but  at  the  same  time  everything  should  be 
done  to  render  the  Empire  self-supporting  in  case  of  war.  We 
should  also  try  and  do  away  with  anomalies  such  as  that  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  taxing  imports  from  another  part,  this 
particularly  in  regard  to  many  products  of  Australia.  An  Imperial 
line  of  defence,  both  naval  and  military,  could  only  be  formed  by 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  Jas.  Stanley  Little  :  As  one  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  League,  I  appeal  for  help  towards 
attaining  the  objects  of  the  League.  The  harvest  is  ready 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Agitation  is  needed  in  every  town 
and  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  From  what  I  have 
experienced  in  my  own  person  I  know  that  when  the  case 
for  Imperial  Federation  is  put  fairly  before  the  people  from  the 
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public  platform,  and  this  too,  even  in  the  most  sleepy  hollows  of 
England,  they  greet  the  idea  with  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm. 
Other  societies  accomplish  their  objects  by  means  of  widespread 
organisation  and  extensive  machinery,  and  in  these  days  we  mnst 
not  neglect  this  means  of  educating  the  public  mind.  In  my 
opinion  Federation  can  best  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  fiscal 
Imperial  reciprocity. 

The  Chaibhak:  I  am  sure  we  all  thank  Mr.  Labilliere  very 
heartily  for  this  paper.  I  think  many  people  will  sjrmpathise  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lukes.  I  can  recommend  no  better 
means  of  carrying  out  those  views  than  the  formation  of  a  body  in 
which  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies  can  be  brought  to  bear  with 
influence.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mason's  remarks,  I  think  the 
opinions  expressed  by  that  gentleman  as  to  Crown  Colonies  are 
wrong.  There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  almost  every  Colony 
when  that  system  of  government  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
only  when  a  country  becomes  extensively  populated  that  it  can  be 
allowed  to  undertake  its  own  government,  by  means  of  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  In  my  opinion  the  right  of  self-government  was 
granted  prematurely  to  South  Africa.  I  do  not  think  that  Western 
Australia  is  fit  for  self-government ;  neither  is  Fiji.  In  the  name 
of  the  meeting  I  beg  to  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Labilliere 
for  his  able  paper. 

Mr.  TiABTT.T.TKBE,  iu  reply  to  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  said :  I  feel 
that  the  question,  how  revenue  for  Imperial  purposes  should  be 
raised,  is  one  of  detail.  The  system  suggested  by  Sir  Alexander — 
namely,  that  the  Provincial  Parliaments  should  impose  all  taxes 
and  hand  over  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  proportion  of  revenue 
to  be  contributed  by  their  respective  Provinces — was  one  way  of 
arranging  the  details.  But,  as  a  thorough-going  Imperial  Fede- 
ralist, I  do  not  shrink  from  the  principle  that,  if  equitable  represen- 
tation were  given  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  might  be  entrusted  with  powers  of  general  taxation. 
The  powers  of  Federal  taxation  which  I  advocate  are  only  those 
possessed  by  all  the  existing  Federal  Parliaments.  But  what  has 
been  suggested  by  Sir  A.  Stuart  would  answer  the  purpose,  if  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  Empire.  I  consider  as  of  great 
value  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  the  remarks  of  such  a  prac- 
tical Colonial  statesman  as  the  ex-Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dalley,  has  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity  by  sending  the  New  South 
Wales  contingent  to  the  Soudan.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
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if  these  Colonial  statesmen,  instead  of  having  to  consider  the  sending 
oat  of  that  expedition,  had  been  obliged  to  face  the  qnestion  of 
helping  the  Mother  Ooantry  against  a  great  Power,  or  even  of 
defending  New  South  Wales,  they  would  have  wished  that  Imperial 
Federation  had  been  already  established.  As  to  what  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun  Wood  has  said  about  the  Colonies  not  being  able  to  send  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  sorely  if 
they  could  not  do  so  now  they  would  be  well  able  to  do  so  in  a  very 
few  years.  One  speaker  has  told  us  that  Imperial  Federation  would 
be  of  no  use  without  free  trade  ;  another  considered  that  with  it 
they  should  have  Imperial  protection.  I  would  point  out  that  both 
these  gentlemen  cannot  get  what  they  want,  but  I  would  ask  them 
would  they  reject  a  wise  policy  because  they  could  not  have  from  it 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  they  consider  it  might  bring  them  ? 
Mr.  Lukes,  from  Canada,  has  asked  what  good  Imperial  Federation 
would  confer  upon  Canada.  Well,  if  it  did  not  give  her  that 
Imperial  fiscal  policy  which  he  most  desired,  it  would  give  her  an 
amount  of  protection  from  Bussia,  for  instance,  on  her  Pacific 
coast,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  secure.  I  would  answer  the 
speaker's  question  by  asking,  Had  not  Federation  made  Canada 
what  she  was  ?  much  greater  than  she^ otherwise  could  have  been? 
Imperial  Federation  would  make  her  and  the  whole  Empire  vastly 
greater  still,  and  more  secure. 
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COLONIES. 

Bt  J.  Dknnistoun  Wood,  Esq. 

Read  on  Friday^  June  4,  1886,  F.  P.  Labilliebe,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thb  Ghaibman  :  Li  the  absence  of  a  better  chairman,  I  have  been 
promoted  to  the  position.  The  only  qnalifioation  I  have  for  the 
post  is  that  I  happen  to  belong  to  the  legal  profession.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  advantages  which  we  in  the  British  Empire  possess 
that  we  have  so  many  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  their  experience  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  of  value 
to  each  other.  An  experiment,  which  perhaps  the  people  of  this 
country  might  never  think  of  trying,  may  be  tried  with  success  in 
some  of  our  self-governing  Goloniea  The  people  of  England  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  that  an  experiment  has  been  attended  with 
success,  and  they  adopt  it.  For  instance,  one  of  the  first  changes 
effected  in  this  country,  from  the  example  of  the  Colonies,  was  the 
abolition  of  public  executions.  Public  executions  were  first  abo- 
Ushed  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  the  people  of  this  country^ 
seeing  how  much  better  it  was  that  executions  should  be  conducted 
in  private — ^adopted  the  Victorian  system,  which,  I  believe,  has 
since  become  universal  throughout  the  Colonies.  Again,  the  system 
of  vote  by  ballot  (now  no  longer  a  party  question)  was  tried  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  before  being  adopted  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  the  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day  is  far  more 
difficult  It  will  be  explained,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Wood,  with  perfect  clearness.  There  is  no  one  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  better  able  to  deal  with  this  important  subject,  and  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  him  to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Demnistoun  Wood  said :  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman,  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  was  about 
to  read  this  paper,  who  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  deal  with  the  manner  in  which  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Colonies  are  disposed  oH  This  would  certainly 
have  been  a  far  more  interesting  topic  than  that  which  has 
been  allotted  to  me,  and  if  any  of  those  whom  I  see  before  me 
have  shared  that  gentleman's  misconception,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  sufiisr  a  disappointment,  for  I  have  to  treat  of  a 
very  dry  and  technical  subject,  viz.,  the  mode  in  which  the  title 
of  a  person  claiming  to  be  the  owner  of  land  is  investigated  and 
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made  manifest,  and  by  which  the  title  is  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another.  I  will  make  no  endeavour  to  treat  this  dry 
subject  in  any  other  than  a  dry  manner,  for  attempts  at  humour  or 
even  liveliness  are  out  of  place  alike  in  funeral  sermons  and  in  the 
discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the  law  of  real  property. 

I  may  make  two  preliminary  observations :  first,  that  the  tiUe  of 
this  paper  would  be  more  correct  if  the  word  ^<  Australasian  "  were 
inserted  before  "  Colonies,"  and,  secondly,  that  the  "  System  of 
Land  Transfer,"  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat,  is  that  peculiar  to 
those  Golonies,  and  which  is  very  often  popularly  spoken  of  as  '*  The 
Torrens  System ;"  for  although  in  many  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
by  £etr  the  greater  proportion  of  land  is  under  that  system,  yet  in 
all  of  them  the  system  of  land  transfer,  or  to  use  an  expression 
which  is  more  familiar,  of  conveyancing,  which  prevails  in  England 
is  in  force  as  regards  those  lands  which  are  not  under  the  Torrens 
System  (the  chief  diflference  being  that  in  every  Australasian 
Colony  the  system  of  registration  of  deeds  which  in  England  is  in 
force  in  only  two  counties,  is  of  universal  application) ;  but  of  the 
English  system  as  it  exists  in  Australasia  this  paper  will  say  nothing. 

I  accepted  the  task  of  writing  a  paper  on  the  Torrens  System  witii 
a  little  hesitation,  as  my  acquaintance  with  that  system  is  rather 
theoretical  than  practical,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  solicitor 
who  had  been  engaged  in  making  applications  for  oertifieates  of 
title  and  procuring  the  registration  of  transfers  and  other  dealings 
with  land  under  the  system  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  person 
than  myself  to  address  this  Conference.  However,  my  hesitation 
was  overcome  by  the  representation  that  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to 
open  the  discussion  and  that  the  speakers  who  would  follow  me 
would  supplement  any  deficiencies  on  my  part. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  been  sensible  that  a  difficulty  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  would  arise  from  the  mixed  character 
of  the  audience,  which  would  probably  consist  partly  of  Australasian 
colonists  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Torrens 
System,  and  partly  of  persons  belonging  to  other  Colonies  or  to  the 
Mother  Country,  who  know  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  of  it.  The 
former,  it  occurred  to  me,  might  be  impatient  if  I  were  to  enter 
upon  a  full  exposition,  while  the  latter  might  complain  that  I  left 
many  matters  of  importance  untouched.  I  can  scarcely  expect  to 
satisfy  both  those  who  are  acquainted  and  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  system,  and  if  to  the  former  I  should  seem  to 
err  in  the  direction  of  prolixity,  or  to  the  latter  in  that  of  excessive 
conciseness,  I  must  crave  their  indulgence. 
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Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  eyen  although  they  may  have  never  visited 
any  of  them,  may  easily  understand  how  a  revolution  in  the  system 
of  conveyancing  was  effected  there  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
it  could  be  in  an  old  country  like  England.  In  this  country  the 
owners  of  land  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population, 
while  in  Australia  almost  every  man  who  has  saved  a  little  money 
is  an  owner  of  land  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Here  land  often 
remains  in  the  same  family  for  generations;  there  it  very  fre- 
quently changes  hands.  A  person  acquires  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  and  immediately  proceeds  to  cut  it  up — to  use  the  common 
expression — ^into  allotments ;  he  buys  land  wholesale  and  sells  it 
retail.  Here  parcels  of  land  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  even  if 
the  expenses  of  investigating  the  title  are  high,  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  is  after  all  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  sum  which 
has  to  be  paid  in  connection  with  the  purchase.  In  Australia  small 
pieces  of  land  are  often  sold  for  comparatively  small  sums,  and  the 
conveyancing  expenses  therefore  become  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

In  explaining  the  leading  features  of  the  Torrens  System  it  may 
be  as  well  to  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  essential  principle 
is  that  it  is  a  registration  of  titles,  and  that  a  registration  of  titles 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  a  mere  registration  of  title-deeds. 
In  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  convey- 
ances and  other  documents  deaUng  with  land  may  be  registered, 
but  registration  is  not  essential  to  their  validity.  A  deed  executed 
in  a  register  county  or  country  is  valid,  although  not  registered. 
The  oxdy  result — ^no  doubt  a  very  serious  one— of  its  not  being 
registered  is  that  if  another  deed  is  subsequently  executed  by  the 
same  party,  and  that  deed  is  registered,  the  person  in  whose  favour 
that  deed  is  executed,  will,  speaking  in  general  terms,  have  priority 
over  the  title  of  the  person  in  whose  f&vour  the  unregistered  deed 
was  executed.  If  the  person  who  executes  the  deed  has  no  title 
authorising  him  to  deal  with  the  land,  the  registration  of  the  deed 
does  not  confer  any  title  upon  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  deed 
is  executed.  Even  if  the  person  who  executes  the  deed  has  a  title 
to  the  land,  the  registration  of  the  deed  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
a  title.  It  is  not  even  evidence  of  the  execuMon  of  the  deed  by  the 
person  who  executed  it.  The  title,  if  a  title  is  conveyed,  is  conveyed 
by  the  deed,  and  in  any  action  brought  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
land  is  conveyed  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  prove  title,  he 
must  prove  the  title  of  the  person  who  executed  the  deed  and  the 
fact  of  the  execution  of  the  deed. 
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Under  a  system  of  registration  of  titles  the  title  is  eonveyed,  not 
by  an  instrument  in  writing  executed  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  but 
by  the  registration  of  that  instrument.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
A'Becketty  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  "  The  Transfer  of  Land 
Statute,"  of  Victoria— to  which  I  here  take  my  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  great  obligation — ''alienation  "  (on  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  titles)  "  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  statute  not  from  the 
instrument  of  iaransfer,  which  is  in  itself  a  mere  contract,  like  a 
contract  for  sale  of  land  under  the  general  law ;  the  legal  estate 
does  not  pass  until  registration  under  Mr.  Torrens'  System" 
(p.  29). 

When  a  person  is  registered  as  the  owner  of  land,  he  (subject  to 
the  qualifications  which  will  be  stated  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
paper)  ipso  facto  becomes  the  owner.  A  certificate  of  title  is  issued 
to  him,  and  this  certificate  is  received  in  all  courts  as  *'  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  person  named  in  such  certificate  as  the  proprietor 
of,  or  having  any  estate  or  interest  in,  the  land  therein  described  is 
seized  or  possessed  of  such  estate  or  interest."  *  In  a  word,  regis- 
tration confers  the  title,  and  the  certificate  is  the  evidence  of  the 
title. 

In  England  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  system 
t>f  registration  of  title ;  the  first  in  1862  by  25  and  26  Vict  c.  58 — 
"  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  proof  of  Title  and  the  Conveyance  of  Beal 
Estates  " — which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Westbury  ;  the  second  by 
88  and  89  Vict.  c.  87— •'  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875  "—which 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns.  [In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
first-mentioned  Act  was  passed  ''The  Declaration  of  Titles  Act, 
1862,"  became  law,  the  object  of  this  Act  being  to  enable  any  person 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  land  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 
petition  for  a  declaration  of  title ;  but  this  Act  cannot  properly  be 
called  one  providing  for  a  registration  of  titles.]  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  each  of  the  Acts  has  been  almost  a  dead 
letter.  But  the  system  of  registration  of  titles  is  the  prevalent 
system  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  founder  of  that 
system  in  those  Colonies  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Richard 
Torrens,  who  was  one  ahnost  of  the  earliest  colonists  of  South 
Australia.  This  gentleman  was  at  one  time  Collector  of  Customs 
in  that  Colony,  and  he  was  afterwards  Begistrar-GeneraL  While 
he  held  the  first  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the  registration  of  ships, 
and  while  he  held  the  second  the  idea  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 

♦  Victorian  Act,  No.  301,  8.  47. 
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his  mind  that  the  same  principle  which  was  applied  to  ships  might 
be  applied  to  land,  namely,  that  registration  should  confer  an  inde- 
feasible title  upon  the  person  who  was  registered  as  owner.  He 
therefore  introduced  and,  although  not  without  some  Qpposition, 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  both  houses  of  the  legislature  a 
measure  (21  Yict.  Na  15),  the  short  title  of  which  was  '« The  Real 
Property  Act,"  which  became  law  on  January  27,  1868,  and  came 
into  operation  on  July  2  in  the  same  year. 

This  Act  was  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  and 
both  these  Acts  were  repealed  by  23  and  24  Vict.  No.  11,  the  Beal 
Property  Act  of  1860.  The  Beal  Property  Act  of  1860  has  itself 
been  amended  by  the  Beal  Property  Act  of  1861  and  the  Beal 
Property  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1878.  It  had  been  amended  by 
the  Beal  Property  Act  Amendment  Act,  1869,  but  that  Act  was 
repealed  by  the  Beal  Property  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1878.  Mr. 
Torrens  visited  most  of  the  Australasian  C!olonies,  and  through  his 
exertions  Acts  were  passed  in  all  of  them  nearly  identical  with  the 
Act  of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Torrens  was  not  himself  a  lawyer,  and  was  perhaps  not  very 
fortunate  in  the  legal  assistance  he  procured  in  the  drafting  of  his 
measure,  as  its  language  is  frequently  obscure  and  sometimes 
strikingly  inaccurate.  Without  entering  upon  any  detailed  criticism^ 
it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  definition  given  in  it  of  "  encum- 
brancer," which  is  as  follows :  "  Encumbrancer  shall  mean  the 
person,  not  being  a  mortgagor,  who  shall  have  assigned  any  estate 
or  interest  in  land,  under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  any  annuity,  dower,  or  sum  of  money."  Now,  as  every 
English  lawyer  knows,  the  meaning  of  "  encumbrancer  "  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  An  encumbrancer  means  the  owner  of  the  encum- 
brance on  the  land,  not  the  owner  of  the  land  subject  to  the 
encumbrance. 

The  system,  as  established  by  Mr.  Torrens,  presents  remarkable 
peculiarities  as  regards  the  chief  officers  who  were  to  carry  it  out. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duty  of  investigating  conveyances,  mortgages^ 
wills,  and  other  documents  affecting  land  and  deciding  upon  their 
construction,  is  work  which  lawyers  alone  can  properly  discharge, 
and  that  this  duty  is  of  a  quasi-judicial  character.  The  responsi- 
bility of  granting  a  certificate  which  confers  upon  the  grantee  an 
indefeasible  title  to  land  is  obviously  greater  than  that  which 
devolves  upon  the  judges  of  many  inferior  courts.  It  might  there- 
fore have  been  expected  that  on  the  one  hand  some  lawyer  weU 
versed  in  the  law  of  real  property  would  have  been  appointed  to 
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discharge  the  qnasi-judicial  functions  contemplated  by  the  Act, 
under  some  designation  which  would  have  shown  that  his  office 
was  one  of  dignity  and  importance,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
office  of  Registrar  or  Begistrar-General  woidd  have  been  recognised 
as  being  properly  one  merely  ministerial  A  very  different  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  made.  It  was  Mr.  Torrens  who  had  intro- 
duced the  system,  he  was  to  be  Begistrar-Oeneral  under  lihe  Act, 
and  it  was  upon  him  that  the  duty  of  making  the  quasi-judicial 
inquiry  to  which  I  have  referred  was  at  least  ostensibly  to  devolve. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  devolve  upon  him  alone,  his  responsibility 
was  to  be  shared  by  two  other  persons,  whose  only  statutory  quali- 
fication was  that  they  should  have  no  knowledge  of  their  business. 
By  the  10th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Heal  Property  Act  it  was  enacted 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Oovemor  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  appoint  two  persons  not  being  legal  pracH- 
turners^  who  together  with  the  Begistrar-General  should  be  commis- 
sioners for  investigating  and  dealing  with  claims  for  bringing  land 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that  their  style  should  be  the 
Lands'  Titles  Commissioners.  Two  of  the  Commissioners  were  to 
form  a  quorum,  and  the  Begistrar-General  was  to  preside  as 
chairman. 

I  recentiy  made  inquiry  of  a  friend  who  has  held  very  high 
office  in  South  Australia  as  to  the  reason  why  the  plan  of  having 
two  non-professional  Lands'  Tities  Commissioners  to  act  with  the 
Begistrar-General  was  adopted,  and  received  the  following  reply : 
'*  My  recollection  of  the  origin  of  the  Lands'  Titles  Commissioners 
is  that  objection  was  made  to  the  proposal  that  the  Begistrar- 
General  should  have  the  power  by  himself  of  bringing  property 
under  the  Act,  that  is  of  granting  to  one  man  an  indefeasible  title 
to  another  man's  land.  .  .  .  The  Lands*  Tities  Commissioners 
were  appointed  as  a  sort  of  jury ;  they  had  before  them  the  report 
of  the  solicitors  to  the  Commissioners,  and  then  decided  whether 
the  application  was  a  proper  one  for  them  to  entertain,  and  if  so 
on  what  terms  as  to  notices,  &c.,  to  other  persons."  The  Com- 
missioners had  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to 
appoint  two  legal  practitioners  at  reasonable  salaries  to  be  their 
solicitor  and  permanent  counsel,  and  also,  subject  to  the  like 
approval,  to  dismiss  and  discharge  such  solicitors,  and  to  appoint 
others  in  their  stead.  In  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  Act  the 
Begistrar-General  was  to  refer  the  application  to  bring  land  under 
the  Act  to  the  Lands'  Titles  Commissioners  for  their  consideration, 
and  then  they  were  to  make  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  Registrar- 
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General  directmg  him  what  steps  to  take.  Whether  the  Com- 
missioners are  in  the  habit  of  implicitly  acting  upon  the  adyice  of 
"  their  solicitors  and  permanent  connsel/'  I  cannot  say.  If  they 
are,  it  might  seem  that  it  would  be  simpler  and  savour  less  of  '*  the 
Circumlocution  Office,"  if  the  decisions  given  were  theirs  in  name 
as  well  as  in  reaUty.  If  the  Commissioners,  whose  chairman,  the 
Begistrar-General;  is  a  layman,  and  whose  two  colleagues  must  not 
be  "legal  practitioners/*  occasionally  decide  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  their  skilled  professional  advisers,  the  system — ^reversing  the 
ancient  precedent — appears  to  be  one  providing  an  appeal  from 
Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk. 

THe  Registrar-General  has  important  ministerial  duties  to  dis- 
charge, but  the  other  Lands*  Titles  Commissioners  are,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  of  much  the  same  utility  as  the  Aldermen  who  sit  on  the 
bench  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  along  with  a  judge,  the 
Becorder,  or  the  Common  Sergeant,  whose  colleagues  in  theory 
they  are. 

Each  Commissioner  in  South  Australia,  except  the  Registrar- 
General,  is  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
guineas  for  each  week  during  which  they  hold  at  least  one  sitting. 

In  Victoria  the  first  transfer  of  Lands  Act,  which  was  passed  on 
16th  June,  1862,  and  came  into  operation  on  2nd  October  following, 
provided,  like  the  Act  of  South  Australia,  for  the  appointment  of 
three  or  more  Lands'  Title  Commissioners  (no  qualification  of 
ignorance  of  law  being,  however,  insisted  upon),  who  were  to  be 
advised  by  two  or  more  barristers  or  solicitors.  The  Act,  however, 
from  having  been  passed  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  statutes  of  that  Colony,  and  from  other  causes, 
was,  until  amended,  found  almost  unworkable.  It  was  amended 
by  an  Act  passed  in  the  following  year.  This  amending  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  barrister  who  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
solicitors  and  his  successors,  should  be  called  *'  The  Commissioner 
of  Titles,"  and  abolished  the  office  of  Lands'  Titles  Commissioners. 
The  Commissioner  of  Titles  is  the  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  official 
who  administers  the  Act,  and  he  is  assisted  by  examiners  of  titles, 
who  are  always  barristers  or  solicitors.  The  head  of  the  ministerial 
or  non-professional  branch  is  an  official  styled  the  Registrar  of 
Titles.  The  same  system  is  in  force  in  Western  Australia,  where 
the  Transfer  of  Land  Act  is  almost  identical  with  that  now  in  force 
in  Victoria. 

In  Qaeenslaud  there  is  an  official  called  the  Master  of  Titles. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  by  Letters 
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Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Colony,  dated  Febmarj  17, 
1879,  to  inqnire  into  and  report  upon  the  working  of  the  Eeal 
Property  Act,  reported  '*  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  of 
no  practical  value  whatever,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  office  and  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  entirely 
abolished."  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  differences  I  have  just  indicated  as  to 
the  powers  and  status  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Torrens  system,  it  is,  with  variations  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  but  the  remarks  which  now  follow  must  in 
some  instances  be  taken  as  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  system  as 
it  is  carried  out  in  Yictoria. 

When  a  certificate  of  title  has  been  granted  in  respect  of  any 
land,  that  land  is  usually  spoken  of  as  having  been  brought  under 
the  Act.  All  lands  alienated  by  the  Crown  since  the  first  Act  came 
into  operation  (that  is,  in  Yictoria  since  October  2,  1862),  is  of 
necessity  under  the  Act,  but  the  owner  of  any  land  which  was 
alienated  before  that  date  may  bring  it  under  the  Act  by  making  a 
proper  application  in  that  behalf.  This  application  must  be  in  a 
prescribed  form,  signed  by  the  applicant,  who  declares  the  nature 
of  his  interest,  the  value  of  the  land,  that  there  are  no  documents 
or  evidences  of  title  under  his  control  other  than  those  specified  on 
a  schedule  to  the  application  and  lodged  with  it,  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  any  encumbrances  other  than  those  specified  in  the  appli- 
cation, the  manner  in  which  and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  is 
occupied,  and  the  names  of  occupiers  and  owners  of  contiguous 
lands.  A  wilfully  false  statement  in  the  application  is  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  application  is  referred  to  an 
Examiner  of  Titles,  who  reports  upon  it  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
if  no  dealing  affecting  the  land  subsequently  to  its  alienation  by  the 
Crown  has  been  registered  under  the  general  law  as  to  registration 
(for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  dealings  with  land  not  under 
the  Act  may  be,  and  in  practice  are,  registered,  such  registration, 
however,  not  conferring  any  title),  he  directs  the  Registrar  to  bring 
it  under  the  Act  forthwith  by  registering  a  certificate  of  title.  If  it 
.appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any  dealing  affecting  the  land 
has  been  registered,  and  that  all  encumbrances  affecting  the  land 
have  been  released,  or  that  the  owners  of  the  encumbrances  have 


•  "  RegiatratioTi  of  Title."     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  May  10,  1831,  p.  153. 
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consented  to  the  application,  he  directs  notice  of  the  application  to 
be  advertised  in  a  newspaper  and  to  be  served  on  any  person  named 
by  him,  and  appoints  a  time,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  from  such 
notice  or  from  the  advertisement,  after  which  the  Registrar  will 
bring  the  land  nnder  the  operation  of  the  Act.  If  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  no  caveat  forbidding  the  registration  is  entered, 
the  land  is  brought  under  the  Act.  But  any  person  claiming  any 
estate  or  interest  in  the  land  described  in  the  advertisement  may, 
before  the  land  is  brought  under  the  Act,  lodge  a  caveat  forbidding 
its  being  brought  under  the  Act.  The  person  lodging  such  a  caveat 
must  within  one  month  take  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
establish  his  title  or  interest.  If  he  does  not  do  so  the  caveat 
is  to  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed,  and  the  title  of  the  applicant  is 
registered. 

Certificates  of  title  are  in  duplicate — one  is  bound  up  in  the 
Register  Book,  and  the  other  (which  in  the  various  Transfer  of 
Land  Acts  and  also  in  this  paper  is  referred  to  as  the  duplicate)  is 
delivered  to  the  proprietor.  The  effect  of  the  certificate  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  title  of  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  granted 
has  been  already  stated.  That  statement,  however,  must  be  taken 
subject  to  the  following  qualification,  viz., ''  That  the  land  which 
shall  be  included  in  any  certificate  of  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  the  reservations,  exceptions,  conditions  and  powers,  if 
any,  contained  in  the  [Crown]  grant  thereof,  and  to  any  right  sub- 
sisting under  any  adverse  possession  of  such  land,  and  to  any  public 
rights  of  way,  and  to  any  easements  acquired  by  enjoyment  or  use, 
or  subsisting  over  or  upon,  or  affecting  such  land,  and  to  any 
unpaid  rates,  and  to  any  licence  granted  under  the  Mining  Statute, 
and  also,  where  the  possession  is  not  adverse,  to  the  interest  of  any 
tenant  of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  same  respectively  may  not 
be  specially  notified  as  encumbrances  on  such  certificate." 

It  is  necessary  for  the  proprietor  to  take  all  care  of  the  duplicate 
certificate  of  title  which  has  been  delivered  to  him,  for,  in  case 
he  desires  to  transfer  or  mortgage  the  land  described  in  it,  he  has 
to  produce  it  at  the  Land  Titles  Office,  unless  he  satisfies  the  Com- 
missioner of  Titles  that  it  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  in  which 
case  a  special  certificate  will  be  issued  after  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper. 

When  land  is  once  under  the  Act,  whether  by  reason  of  the 
Crown  grant  having  been  issued  after  the  time  when  the  first 
Transfer  of  Land  Act  came  into  operation,  or  by  reason  of  the 
owner  of  land  previously  granted  by  the  Crown  having  made  a 
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sncoessful  application  to  have  it  bronght  tinder  the  Act,  the  land 
remains  for  ever  under  the  Act,  and  no  estate  or  interest  in  it  can 
be  created  except  by  registration  under  the  Act. 

The  object  of  the  system  is  twofold:  first,  <'to  give  certainty  to 
the  titles  to  estates  in  land  and  to  facilitate  the  proof  thereof ; "  and, 
secondly,  '*to  render  dealings  with  land  more  simple  and  less 
expensive''  (see  the  preamble  of  the  Victorian  ''Transfer  of  Land 
Statute  ").  The  provisions  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  have 
the  first  object  in  view.  We  shall  now  consider  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  system  provided  for  dealings  with  lands  imder  the  Act. 

If  a  registered  proprietor  desires  to  transfer  or  mortgage  his  land 
he  has  to  execute  a  transfer  or  mortgage  in  the  form  given  by  the 
Act,  attested  by  the  Registrar  or  Assistant-Kegistrar,  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  notary  public,  solicitor,  or  commissioner  for  taking 
affidavits.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  transfer  or  mortgage  of 
itself  confers  no  estate  or  interest  upon  the  transferree  or  mortgagee, 
whose  title  arises  only  upon  registration  of  the  instrument.  B^:is- 
tration  is  efiESscted  by  entering  on  the  page  of  the  register  book  con- 
stituted by  the  certificate  of  title  a  memorial  of  the  contents  of  the 
transfer  or  mortgage.  Unless  all  the  land  comprised  in  the  certificate 
is  transferred,  the  like  memorial  to  that  entered  on  the  certificate 
in  the  register  book  is  entered  in  the  duplicate,  and  the  certificate 
and  dupHcate  are  cancelled  as  to  the  land  transferred.  K  aU  the 
land  comprised  in  a  certificate  is  transferred,  the  certificate  is 
cancelled  altogether,  and  the  duplicate  is  not  handed  back  to  the 
transferror,  but  is  retained  in  the  office.  A  certificate  of  title  is 
then  issued  to  the  transferree.  If  part  only  of  the  Jand  has  been 
transferred  the  transferror  may,  if  he  so  desire,  have  his  certificate 
of  title  wholly  cancelled,  and  obtain  in  Ueu  of  it  a  new  certificate 
for  the  portion  of  the  land  which  has  not  been  transferred.  Under 
the  Torrens  system  the  practice  as  to  mortgages  is  much  more  sen- 
sible than  it  is  under  the  English  system  of  conveyancing.  Under 
the  latter  system  the  legal  estate  in  the  land  is  transferred  to  the 
mortgagee,  but  under  the  former  the  mortgagor  still  remains  the 
owner  of  the  land,  although  the  mortgagee  has  a  power  of  sale 
over  it,  or  of  foreclosure  in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  principal 
or  interest.  **  On  a  mortgage  under  the  general  law  the  possession 
of  the  title  deeds  to  the  mortgaged  property  is  essential  for  the 
mortgagee's  protection;  but  under  the  Act  the  mortgagor  is 
entitled  to  retain  his  certificate  of  title,  and  the  mortgagee  is 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  record  of  the  mortgage  endorsed  upon 
the  certificate.     Nevertheless,  the  Act  allows  the  creation  of  an 
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eqnitftble  mortgage  by  deposit  of  the  certifioate  of  title,  which  will 
oonstitnte  a  valid  secnritj  when  protected  by  the  mortgagee's 
caveat.* 

It  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  Torrens  system  that  no  notice  of 
any  tmst,  whether  express,  implied  or  consbmotive,  shall  be  entered 
in  the  register  book.  If  trusts  were  entered  tronblesomeand  expen- 
eive  inquiries  would  often  be  necessary,  while  there  would  be  no 
adequate  increase  of  security  to  the  beneficiaries  under  the  trust  to 
compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  risk  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned to  the  Department  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  purchaser  on 
the  other.    It  is  we]l  known  that  millions  of  trust-money  are  in- 
vested in  Government  funds  and  other  public  securities  and  in  the 
shares  of  public  companies,  and  yet  no  notice  of  the  trust  is  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  register  of  stockholders  or  shareholders.    There  is 
nothing  anomalous,  therefore,  in  declaring  tbat^'the  department 
charged  with  the  transfer  of  land  will  make  no  entry  in  the  register 
book  of  the  existence  of  trusts.    The  persons  beneficially  interested 
in  the  land  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  trustees  may,  however,  be 
secured  in  two  ways,  independently  of  the  remedies,  civil,  or  criminal, 
or  both,  which  they  may  have  against  trustees  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust    It  is  well  known  that  most  frauds  on  the  part  of  trustees 
have  been  committed  when  the  original  number  of  trustees  (gene- 
rally three  or  four)  has  been  reduced  by  death  or  resignation  and 
only  one  trustee  remains.    Now  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  joint- 
proprietors  of  land  held  in  trust  the  parties  beneficially  entitled 
should  see  that  the  words  '<  no  survivorship  *'  are  endorsed  on  the 
certificate  of  title.    The  effect  of  these  words  is  that  only  the 
entire  number  of  persons  registered  as  proprietors  can  transfer  or 
otherwise  deal  with  the  property,  except  by  order  of  a  judge  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Titles,  and  before  any  such  order  is  made  a  notice 
of  the  intention  to  make  the  order  must  be  advertised  in  a  news- 
paper.   The  other  precaution  which  persons  beneficially  interested 
in  land  held  in  trust  may  take  is  to  lodge  with  the  Registrar  a 
caveat  forbidding  the  registration  of  any  person  as  transferree  or 
proprietor  until  after  notice  of  the  intended  registration  has  been 
given  to  the  caveator.    Besides  these  steps,  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  parties  beneficially  interested,  the  Commissioner  of  Titles  has 
power  to  direct  the  Registrar  to  lodge  a  caveat,  on  behalf  of  any 
person  who  is  under  the  disability  of  infancy  or  coverture,  to  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  of  or  dealing  with  any  land  belonging  or  supposed 

•  A'Beckett*0  «  Transfer  of  Land  Statute,**  p.  34. 
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to  belong  to  any  snoh  person.  The  mode  in  which  the  Oommissioner 
of  Titles  in  Victoria  has  made  use  of  the  powers  thus  conferred 
upon  him  is  pointed  oat  with  considerable  falness  by  Mr.  A'Beckett^ 
at  pp.  57, 188,  184,  and  185  of  his  work. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution  which  may  be  taken,  it  is  inevitable 
that  mistakes  should  sometimes  occur  in  the  '^Office  of  Titles,  and 
under  the  Torrens  system  a  remedy  is  given  to  a  person  who  has 
been  deprived  of  an  estate  in  land  by  means  of  a  certificate  of  title 
having  been  improperly  issued  to  another  person.  When  land  is 
brought  under  the  Act  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  halfyenny  in  the 
pound  on  the  value  of  the  land  is  paid  to  the  credit  of  an  assurance 
fund.  The  Oommissioner  of  Titles  may,  however,  direct  that  any 
person  applying  to  bring  land  under  the  operations  of  the  Act  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  his  obtaining  a  certificate  of  title,  contribute  to 
the  assurance  fund  such  an  additional  sum  as  the  Commissicmer 
shall  deem  a  sufiScient  indemnity  by  reason  of  the  non-production 
of  any  document  affecting  the  title,  or  of  the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  evidence  of  title.  Any  person  sustaining  any  loss  through  any 
omission,  mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  Office  of  Titles  may, 
within  six  years,  bring  an  action  against  the  Registrar  as  nominal 
defendant,  and  recover  damages  against  the  Assurance  Fund.  In 
addition,  any  person  deprived  of  land  through  fraud  may  bring  an 
action  to  recover  damages  against  the  person  upon  whose  applica- 
tion the  land  was  brought  under  the  Act,  or  who  acquired  title 
through  such  fraud.  The  number  of  claims  upon  and  the  amount 
recovered  against,  the  Assurance  Fund,  appear  to  be  very  smalL 

In  a  return  on  "  Registrations  of  Title  (British  Colonies),*' 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  May  10,  1881,  at 
page  29,  is  set  forth  a  memorandum  of  the  Begistrar-Oeneral  of 
Queensland,  dated  November  19,  1880,  in  which  he  reported  as 
follows :  *'  Although  the  number  of  new  titles  issued  by  the  office 
ta  the  end  of  the  year  1879  was  57,148,  there  has  been  no  title 
registered  under  the  Act  sought  to  be  upset  in  a  court  of  law  or 
equify.  A  case  occurred  about  eight  years  ago  where  a  purchaser 
of  a  town  property  having,  by  the  blunder  of  his  surveyor,  included 
in  his  transfer  a  larger  piece  of  land  than  the  vendor  was  possessed 
of,  and  the  mistake  not  having  been  observed  by  the  draftsmen  of 
the  Real  Property  Office,  a  title  was  wrongfully  issued  for  the  whole 
of  the  land  asked  for,  and  the  purchaser  sustained  serious  loss  by 
erecting  a  valuable  building  upon  another  person*s  land.  The 
loser  did  not  proceed  against  the  office  by  action  at  law,  but 
petitioned  the  House  of  Assembly  for  compensation,  and  a  Select 
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Committee,  appointed  by  tlie  House,  recommended  that  he  should 
be  paid  the  sum  of  £1,600  for  the  loss  sustained.     In  the  case' 
above  mentioned,  compensation  was  given  for  loss  sustained  by  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  of  title  for  a  piece  of  land  for  which  a  previous 
certificate  of  title  was  in  existence.    In  reality,  the  person  com- 
pensated was  never  vested  [sic.  qu.  interested]  "  in  the  land.'*    If 
there  had  been  any  claims  for  compensation  tiiey  would  doubtless 
have  been  satisfied  in  full,  as  **  the  amount  standing  at  the  credit 
of  the  assurance  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £11,246  15s.  9d.*' 
At  page  98  of  the  same  return  is  found  a  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Land  in  New  Zealand  (written  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1880),  in  which  he  said :  *'  No  claim  involving  pecuniary 
compensation  out  of  public  funds  has  as  yet  been  established. 
Two  or  three  trifling  claims  are  now  under  consideration.*'    The 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  assurance  fund  was  £26,687. 
The  Becorder  of  Titles  in  Tasmania,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Colony,  dated  November  20,  1880,  reported 
as  follows  :  *'  No  claim  has  been  made  upon  the  Assurance  Fund, 
nor  has  any  person  received  compensation  therefrom."    The  Com- 
missioner of  Land  Titles  in  Western  Australia  says :  **  The  fund  is 
expected  to  prove  sufficient,  and  no  payment  has  yet  been  made 
thereout."     The    Begistrar-Gteneral    of   New    South    Wales,  in 
December,  1880,  reported :  "  Although  the  Act  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  eighteen  years,  no  compensation  has  been  made  for  the 
deprivation  of  property,  nor  has  any  claim  been  sustained  against 
the  Assurance  Fund,  which  at  the  present  amounts  to  £88,060." 
In  the  return  to  which  I  have  referred  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  statements  by  the  officials  at  the  head  of  the  Land  Transfer 
Offices  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria  as  to  the  claims  upon  the 
assurance  funds  of  those  Colonies,  but  I  believe  that  in  neither  of 
them  have  they  amounted  to  any  large  sum;  and,  as  regards 
Victoria,  I  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Beal  Property  Acts  in  New 
South  Wales  (to  which  I  have  already  referred)  the  following 
passage:  **Jn  the  Melbourne  Office  the  Assurance  Fund,  which 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877  to  £47,814,  had  only  been 
diminished  by  claims  thereon  to  the  extent  of  £718  Os.  4d." 

It  appears  firom  this  return  that  in  dealings  with  land  under  the 
Torrens  System  professional  assistance  is  very  largely  dispensed 
with.  Hr.  Jordan,  the  Registrar-General  of  Queensland,  says : — 
« In  the  great  bulk  of  transactions  the  general  public  have  not  re- 
course to  professional  assistance,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that 
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the  filling  up  of  the  form  is  so  simple  that  legal  adyice  is  nimeoes- 
sary ;  hat  this  does  not  apply  to  the  bringing  of  land  under  flie 
Act,  by  application  or  transmission  of  property  through  deaths  of 
registered  owners,  as  in  such  cases  professionid  assistance  is  almost 
always  resorted  to."  Mr.  Davy,  the  Begistrar-General  of  Land  in 
New  Zealand,  says : — "  The  necessity  for  legal  assistance  in  first 
bringing  land  under  the  Act  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  title  and  the  degree  of  complication  attending  it  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  system  of  registration  of  title  deeds, 
which  has  been  in  force  almost  firom  the  foundation  of  the  Colony, 
greatly  facilitates  the  investigation  of  titles,  rendering  the  prepara- 
tion of  abstracts  of  title,  which  is  so  cumbrous  and  costly  an  inei- 
dent  of  English  conveyancing,  wholly  unnecessary.  The  legal 
expenses  attendant  on  passing  titles  in  this  Colony  are  therefore 
comparatively  limited.  As  no  technical  knowledge  is  required  for 
dealing  with  land  under  the  Act,  it  must  be  considered  that  persons 
who  employ  legal  assistance  for  that  purpose  do  so  for  the  most 
part  unnecessarily.  A  large  proportion  of  land  transfer  business  is 
transacted  by  unprofessional  persons  licensed  as  land  brokers,  and 
who  readily  acquire  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  system.*' 
The  late  Mr.  Bonny,  the  Commissioner  of  Titles  in  Victoria,  re- 
ported as  follows  : — '*  The  majority  of  applicants  to  bring  land 
imder  the  Act  now  employ  solicitors,  as  the  titles  now  brought  in, 
from  the  increased  time  they  have  existed,  are  longer  and  more 
complicated  than  formerly,  the  Act  applying  only  to  land  alienated 
before  October,  1862.  In  a  few  simple  and  clear  cases  the  applicants 
conduct  their  own  cases.  •  •  •  As  regards  property  when  under  the 
Act  the  dealings  are  also  generally  conducted  by  professional  men, 
and  difficult  questions  frequently  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Act  and  the  rights  of  parties."  Finally,  Mr.  Adams,  the  Beoorder 
of  Titles  in  Tasmania,  says : — '*  A  large  proportion  of  the  transao* 
tions  relating  to  property  under  the  Act  is  now  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  although  in  my  opinion  neither 
profBssional  knowledge  nor  experience  are  essential  for  safely  con- 
ducting most  of  the  dealings  with  land,  but  parties  conversant  with 
the  Torrens  System  frequently  fill  up  and  sign  the  proper  forms 
without  professional  aid,  and  occasionally  the  clerks  in  the  office 
have  afforded  assistance  in  filling  up  forms  for  persons  unaoquainted 
with  the  necessary  details." 

The  operation  of  the  Torrens  System,  according  to  the  greater 
number  of  witnesses,  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  Australa- 
sian Colonies,  although,  no  doubt,  the  testimony  of  most  of  them  is 
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open  to  the  observation  that  it  comes  from  persons  who  hold  ofiQce 
imder  the  Transfer  of  Land  Acts,  and  are  therefore  not  wholly  un- 
biassed. Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  the  Agent-Oeneralfor  Soath  Australia, 
gave  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1879  as  follows : — **  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  intervention  of 
a  lawyer ;  such  a  thing  is  never  heard  o£"  Marriage  settlements 
are  as  common  in  the  Colony  as  here.  In  such  cases  as  drawing 
wills  and  settlements  the  lawyers  are  called  in ;  but  in  ordinary 
transactions  they  have  very  little  business  as  brokers.  They  get  a. 
commission  on  that  business,  but  not  in  respect  to  services  connected 
with  registering,  transfer,  mortgage,  &c.  The  Torrens  Act  is  just. 
as  popular  in  the  other  Colonies  as  it  is  iu  ours.  I  notice  in  the- 
Sydney  papers,  just  at  foot  of  advertisements  for  sales  of  land,  that. 

*  Torrens  Title '  is  always  put  in.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  so^ 
great  an  advantage  in  the  holders  of  property  having  a  simple,, 
intelligible,  indefeasible  title,  as  far  as  it  can  humanly  be  made, 
that  no  difficulties  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a 
wonderful  reform."  The  Begistrar-Oeneral  of  Land  in  New  Zea- 
land reported : — "  It  is,  I  think,  generally  conceded  that  the  system 
introduced  by  the  Act  has  worked  satisfiftotorily,  and  has  effected  an 
important  reform  in  the  law  of  real  property.'*  The  Registrar- 
General  of  New  South  Wales  reported  :  — "  The  popularity  of  the 
Act  is  so  well  secured,  and  the  public  generally  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  our  certificates,  and  have  acquired  such  faith  in  their 
undoubted  value,  as  in  many  instances  to  decline  accepting  a  pro- 
perty except  the  title  is  registered  under  what  is  universally  styled 

*  Torrens  System.' " 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  mention  that  according  to  the  BoyaL 
Commissioners  in  New  South  Wales  (to  whose  report  I  have  more^ 
than  once  referred),  the  system  has  not  given  such  universal  satisfac- 
tion as  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  which  I. 
have  just  read  to  you,  would  lead  one  to  suppose.    The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  reports  of  these  Commissioners : — <'  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  numerous   difficulties  have  arisen  and 
complaints  been  made,  not  only  in  this  Colony,  but  in  all  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies,  and  that  many  Royal  Commissions  have 
been  issued  and  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  real  or  alleged  grievances,  malpractices,  and 
neglects.    It  will  be  presently  seen  that,  besides  the  difficulties 
naturally  to  be  expected,  we  have  had  in  this  Colony  others  which 
have  operated  much  more  prejudicially.  .  .  •  After  the  death  of " 
the  two  gentlemen  who  were  first  "  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of 
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Examiner  of  Titles,  who  .  .  .  appear  to  have  devoted  their  whole 
energies  to  the  inauguration  of  a  thoroughly  new  system,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  replace  them  by  equally  unexceptionable  officers, 
and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
disrepute  into  which  the  office  has  notoriously  fallen  has  arisen 
from  the  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  examination  of  titles  and  the  administration  of  business 
generally  is  now  conducted  in  the  Examiner's  Department.  A  very 
cursory  perusal  of  the  evidence  will  show  that  a  large  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things  exists,  not  only 
among  the  public  and  the  legal  profession,  but  also  among  the 
officers  employed  in  the  establishment.*' 

The  report  refers  to  the  fact  that  "  the  system  has  become  more 
popular  in  Yiotoria  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  *'  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  that  whatever  popularity  the 
system  has  obtained  in  Victoria  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
fbrst  Commissioner  of  Titles,  my  friend  of  very  long  standing,  Mr. 
John  Garter.  He  not  only  prepared  bills  which  remedied  the  many 
errors  both  of  omission  and  commission  which  were  contained  in 
the  jBrst  Act,  which  was  a  slavish  copy  of  the  South  Australian  Act, 
.but  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give,  as  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the 
.  Torrens  System,  statistics  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  land  which  is 
nnder.  it ;  but,  unless  the  land  which  has  been  alienated  by  the 
Orown  since  the  system  was  first  introduced  in  each  Colony  is 
excluded,  any  argument  based  on  these  statistics  is  utterly  fiaJla- 
oioqs,  sinpe  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  all  lands  alienated  since 
that  date  are  compulsorily  brought  under  it. 
.  s  One  interesting  question  remains  to  be  ccmsidered,  viz.,  whether 
the  Tonrens  System  is  one  which,  however  it  may  flourish  in  the 
soil  of  new  countries,  is  capable  of  transplantation  to  the  soil  of  an 
.  old  country,  like  Britain  ?  But  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
ability  to  deal  with  this  question.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to 
find  an  answer  to  it  should  consult  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir 
Bobert  Torrens,  intituled  '*  An  Essay  on  the  Transfer  of  Land  by 
Begistration,"  and  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Go.  In 
this  pamphlet  he  points  out  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  have 
led  to  the  measures  of  which  Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cairns  were 
respectively  the  authors  proving  almost  entirely  abortive,  and 
strongly  combats  the  notion  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  to  the 
circumstances  of  Australasia  which  renders  the  system  identified 
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with  his  name  suitable  only  to  that  qnarter  of  the  globe,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  new  countries.  On  the  contrary,  he  contends  with  much 
force  that  it  is  just  as  appUcable  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  any  of  my  hearers  should  desire  to  obtain  further  information 
regarding  the  system  than  this  necessarily  imperfect  and  incom* 
plete  paper  can  afford,  I  would  refer  them  to  this  pamphlet,  to  Mr« 
A*Beckett's  '*  Treatise  **  (a  second  edition  of  which,  edited  by  Mr; 
Frank  Gavan  Duffy,  was  published  at  Melbourne  in  1888),  to  the 
letnm  from  which  I  have  several  times  quoted,  and  to  an  earlier 
retozB  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  S,  1872,' to  be 
printed. 

DiSCUSSIOK. 

Mr.  L,  W.  Thbupp  (South  Australia)  s  Mr.  Wood  has*  gone  with 
great  clearness  and  with  some  detail  into  the  system  of  land  tenure 
in  Australia,  and  has  referred  to  some  mistakes  that  were  made  at 
the  commencement  by  my  friend,  Sir-Bobert  Tonrens.  Sir  Bobert 
was  not  a  lawyer,  and  you  will  easily  understand  that,  when  this 
subject  was  first  handled  by  him — difficult  though  it  was— he  was 
somewhat  jealous  of  the  assistance  of  lawyers.  He  did,  indeed* 
have  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
but  he  had  his  own  ideas,  which  he  desired  to  carry  out,  and  the 
attempt  he  made  was  almost  entirely  his  own.  The  result  was,  aa 
anticipated,  a  failure  in  certain  respects,  and  httice  the  opposition 
of  the  legal  profession.  This,  however,  was  fac  from  intimidating 
Sir  B.  Torrens,  who  was  an  Irishman,  and  somewhat  adventorous. 
It  rather  put  his  back  up,  and  he  was  less  and  less  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  theprofession^andmore  and  more  detev- 
n^ined  to  carry  out  .the  sch^ne  in  his  own  way.  By  and  by  certain 
fallacies  of  bis  portion  were  made  clear.  Various  decisions  were 
^venby  the  courts,  showing  how,  in  his  endeavour  particularly 
to  secure  indefeasibility  of  title,  he  had  overworded  and  over<^ 
Btrained  the  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  amending  Acts  were 
passed.  About  twelve  years  ago,  the  system  having  then  been  in 
operation  a  considerable  time,  the  South  Australian  Govemmenti 
consequent  on  the  various  decisions  of  the  courts,  thought  fit  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Act,  the 
Commission  being  composed  partly  of  the  legal  profession  and 
partly  of  laymen,  including  one  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  Of  that  body  I  was  a  member.  We  devoted  something  like 
three  months  to  taking  evidence  and  studying  the  Acts  passed  by 
Oxe  several  Colonies.    I  can  safely  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Sur  B. 
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Torrens'  Act,  as  amended  by  the  GommiBsion,  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  it.  It  has  been,  I  think,  the  basis  of  a  great  reform — a 
reform  applicable  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  Colonies.  I 
admit  that  there  are  some  fiftnlts  in  the  system  and  some  matters 
that  require  remedying.  They  have  been  touched  upon  by  Mr* 
Wood.  In  the  first  place,  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  system  should 
be  entrusted  solely  to  the  legal  profession.  They  only  can  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  see  the  way  of  overcoming  them.  Henoo 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  read  Sir  R.  Torrens* 
pamphlet,  as  Mr.  Wood  recommended.  I  think  you  will  find  works 
on  the  subject  by  persons  more  able  to  realise  the  difficulties  and 
who  better  know  how  to  overcome  them.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
desirable  to  obviate  the  placing  of  semi-judicial  functions  on  officials 
concerned  in  the  working  of  the  Act — ^to  reduce  those  functions  to 
the  minimum,  and  to  leave  to  the  courts  the  decision  of  purely  legal 
questions  at  any  rate.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  should 
rather  be  confined  to  the  settlement  of  questions  of  fact,  such  as 
death,  marriage,  bankruptcy,  &c.,  which  firom  time  to  time  cause 
the  transfer  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Among  the 
points  of  difficulty  which  still  remain  are  the  giving  to  officials  the 
power  to  decide  on  wills.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  decided  blot  in 
the  Act,  and  one  which  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  serious  difficul- 
ties. The  suggestion  made  by  the  Commission  was  that,  instead 
of  granting  a  certificate  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor  to  the  person 
named  in  the  wiU,  the  certificate  should  pass  to  the  executors,  who 
should  be  registered,  and  who  should  be  bound  to  convey  the  estate 
to  the  rightful  owner.  As  all  solicitors  know,  there  is  no  legal 
document  more  difficult  of  interpretation  than  a  will ;  and  to  decide 
the  matter  by  an  examination  in  an  office,  or  without  hearing  the 
parties,  is  a  grave  mistake.  It  would  be  better  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  some  such  way  as  these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Registration  Acts  of  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  according  to  which 
there  would  be  a  time  during  which  wills  would  not  absolutely  or 
indefeasibly  pass  the  property  to  the  person  named.  Not  only  £9 
the  interpretation  of  a  will  difficult,  but  a  subsequent  will  may  be 
discovered,  transferring  the  property  to  some  other  person. 
Questions  may  also  arise  concerning  the  competency  of  the  testator. 
It  is,  under  these  circumstances,  desirable  to  give  time  to  rectify 
any  of  these  errors,  and  to  grant  at  first  only  a  conditional  certifi^ 
cate.  Mr.  Wood  has  mentioned  that  perhaps  the  Colonial  system 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  being  held  in  large  estates,  and  the  relative  cost 
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of  oonveyance  not  being  of  bo  mnoh  importance.  I  think  that  state 
of  things  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Certainly  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a£ford  people  of  small  means  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
interest  in  the  land.  Our  chief  difficulties  are  in  bringing  the 
lands  under  the  Act ;  and,  as  to  that,  I  think  the  Real  Property 
Act,  as  administered  in  South  Australia  and  other  Colonies,  goes  a 
long  way  to  produce  unnecessary  obstacles.  I  do  not  think  the 
long  adyertisements  are  necessary.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard to  serve  notice  upon  the  people  in  possession  and  on  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  adjoining  lands,  and  when  you  have  done 
that  you  have  gone  a  long  way  to  bring  forward  any  persons  likely 
to  dispute  the  title.  To  show  what  may  be  done  under  the  Acts  I 
may  mention  a  case  of  a  sale  of  property  of  £2,000,  which  took 
place  in  South  Australia  by  my  agent  He  sent  to  ask  me  whether 
I  would  take  such  a  price.  I  said  I  would.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  saw  the  intending  purchaser;  both  parties  saw  a 
solicitor,  the  title  was  exhibited  and  accepted,  the  documents  were 
executed  and  placed  in  the  Registry  Office,  the  money  lodged  in  the 
bank,  and  the  draft  for  the  purchase-money  was  posted  in  less  than 
three  hours,  the  object  being  to  catch  the  English  mail.  I  can 
safely  say  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  that  hundreds  of  similar 
instances  might  be  cited. 

Mr.  Albxandbb  Hat  (M.LlC,  South  Australia) :  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  in  time  to  hear  the  paper  read,  but  I  did 
hear  a  good  deal  of  what  was  said  by  my  friend  Mr.  Thrupp.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  take  the  ground  he  did,  knowing  the  position 
he  occupied  at  the  time  the  Real  Property  Act  was  passed.  Mr. 
Torrens,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
labour,  and  showed  an  immense  amount  of  energy  in  procuring 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
time,  being  one  of  the  twenty-two  who  voted  in  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Torrens'  speech  on  that  occasion.  When  Mr.  Thrupp  said 
the  lawyers  did  not  help,  he  said  the  truth.  It  would  never  do, 
they  said,  that  a  man  should  give  up  all  the  titles  and  get  a  piece 
of  paper  in  return.  I  may  mention  that  in  some  cases  deeds  had 
accumulated  a  foot  high,  even  in  the  short  time  property  had  been 
changing  hands  in  South  Australia.  The  great  object  of  the  law- 
yers was  that  the  deeds  should  never  be  given  up.  I  must  pay  a 
high  tribute  to  one  or  two  lawyers.  I  think  Mr.  Thrupp  will 
support  me  in  saying  that  the  then  Attorney-General  (Sir  Richard 
Hanson),  who  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  gave  Mr.  Torrens  a  great 
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deal  of  assistance,  and  this  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Torrens. 
Another  great  lawyer  was  the  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  R. 
O.  Macdonnell,  who  made  a  number  of  suggestions,  and  quietly 
suggested  how  they  should  be  framed.  One  or  two  others  might 
be  mentioned  who  also  gave  assistance.  My  own  solicitor,  after- 
wards a  judge  in  South  Australia,  said  to  me,  after  the  Act  had 
been  passed,  *'  Mr.  Hay,  you  are  not  going  to  bring  your  property 
under  the  Act  ?  "  I  said  I  was  very  sorry  to  go  against  his  views, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  ask  other  people  to  adopt  the 
Act  and  not  to  do  so  myself,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  and  several 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  passing  the  Act  set 
an  example  to  others  by  placing  valuable  pieces  of  property  under 
it.  The  lawyers  were  so  much  opposed  to  the  system,  that  we  had 
to  create  a  number  of  agents  to  do  the  work.  A  man  could  come 
by  rail  in  the  morning  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  leave  in  the 
afternoon,  the  whole  transaction  being  completed  in  the  meantime^ 
and  having  cost  about  two  guineas  or  fifty  shillings.  That  has 
been  the  real  effect,  and  the  result  has  been  to  raise  the  value  ot 
property — in  some  oases,  especially  small  holdings,  by  25  or  30  per 
cent.  I  know  that  in  this  country  the  cost  of  transferring  a  bit  of 
property  would,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  amount  to  more  than  the 
property  is  worth.  It  was  decided  when  the  Act  was  passed,  that 
all  the  land  sold  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia  should  be 
placed  under  the  Act,  and  the  result  has  been  tiiat  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  landed  property  is  now  in  that  poution.  The  prineipls 
of  the  Act  is,  **  Don't  let  papers  aooumnlate,*'  and  everyone  gets  a 
clean  title.  All  this  is  done  very  cheaply,  and  there  is  no  delay. 
Transactions  that  would  take  six  months  in  England  are  done  in 
six  hours.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Beal  Poperty  Act  were  adopted 
in  this  country  the  value  of  property  would  be  considerably  in* 
creased.  It  would  enable  a  person  who  possessed  a  large  estate^ 
and  who  wished  to  part  with  a  few  acres,  to  do  so  without  any 
great  expense,  and  the  effect  would  be  in  the  direction  of  breaking 
up  large  estates.  If  a  landlord  is  short  of  money  he  has  to  think 
of  the  cost  of  the  mortgage ;  but  with  us  a  man  might  say»  *'  I 
want  a  few  thousand  pounds,"  and  the  thing  could  be  done  in  a 
few  hours.  The  difference  between  the  old  state  of  things  and  the 
present  is,  in  fact,  that  you  can  now  transfer  your  property  at  a 
small  expense  and  expeditiously. 

Dr.  W.  E.  PuGH  ;  As  a  forty  years'  resident  in  Australia  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  facihty  with  which 
property  can  be  transferred  under  this  system.    I  may  mention,  as 
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a  case  in  point,  that  I  was  leaving  Melbourne  and  wished  to  sell 
my  house  and  land,  I  was  appointed  to  sail  by  a  vessel  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning.  That  morning  an  application  was 
made  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  met  the  party  at  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wale&  The  bills  were  signed  and  the  transfer  of  the 
property  effected  before  12  o'clock  the  same  day.  The  bills  were 
held  in  my  bank  as  security,  and  also  the  deed,  and  I  never  beard 
there  was  any  fault.  Before  I  registered  my  property  I  had  gone 
through  the  ordinary  process  of  a  legal  purchase,  paying  about 
Je60  for  the  proceeding.  As  my  neighbour  was  encroaching  on  me 
I  wished  to  stop  him,  but  when  we  came  to  test  the  question  there 
was  not  a  single  boundary  line  that  could  be  established.  I  took 
my  deeds  to  the  Registrar,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor 
the  matter  was  quickly  settled  at  a  small  cost,  and  I  got  the  deed 
imder  which  I  made  the  sala    I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Sbbbiobt  Gbsbn  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  a  member  of 
the  Colony  of  Yanoouyer  Island,  which  early  adopted  the  Torrens 
system.  I  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  a  few  years  after  it  had  been  in  operation,  and  ton- 
sequently  may  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  matter.  I  may 
Baj  it  worked  quite  as  easily,  and  more  effectually  perhaps,  than  in 
Australia.  Our  titles,  of  course,  were  very  young  in  that  island, 
there  being  nothing  but  Grown  lands,  but  transfers  of  land 
were  constant.  There  were,  however,  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  system,  and  occasionally  there  were  frauds  which  oould 
not  be  perpetrated  without  this  system.  I  was  reminded  of  an  in- 
stance that  happened  to  me  by  tiae  last  speaker  telling  us  how  he 
-sold  his  property  within  a  few  hours  of  his  leaving  Australia.  A 
gentleman  came  to  me  one  Saturday,  and  was  particularly  anxious 
to  have  completed  that  afternoon  a  mortgage  which  a  Mend  was 
ready  to  lend  of  four  hundred  dollars  on  some  property.  The 
deeds  were  brought  and  left  in  my  hands,  and  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  them.  The  money  was  lent,  and  the  whole  thiog  was 
concluded  in  less  than  an  hour,  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  rois- 
ter the  incumbrance  that  afternoon,  or  to  search  for  incumbrances, 
but  we  found  afterwards  that  a  prior  incumbrance  bad  been  regis- 
tered immediately  before  the  ofSoe  closed  on  Saturday.  On  Mon- 
day morning  the  owner  of  the  land  was  on  his  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  other  respects  the  Act  worked  well.  We  were  able  to 
deal  with  property  very  quickly,  and  titles  generally  required  very 
little  investigation ;  but  this  did  not  operate  against  the  lawyers. 
Conveyances  were  seldom  executed  without  the  intervention  of  a 
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lawyer — ^probably  for  the  reason  that  a  kwyer  was  responsible  for 
seeing  to  incumbrances,  I  cannot,  however,  think  that  a  Regiatra- 
tion  Act  of  this  kind  will  ever  be  really  workable  in  this  country — 
titles  are  so  old,  and  deeds  have  accumolated  to  such  an  extent. 
Of  course,  if  an  owner  wants  to  convey,  an  owner  might  register, 
but  we  cannot  ask  a  landlord  who  does  not  want  to  part  with  his 
property  to  register  his  title.  The  enormous  expense  must  militate 
against  the  system  here.  The  cost  of  conveyancing  is  being  so 
rapidly  brought  down  that  I  think  we  shall  get  on  very  well  under 
the  old  system ;  but  in  a  new  country,  commend  me  above  all  to 
the  Torrens  system. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Davibs  (Victoria) :  As  one  who  has  had  to  do  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  with  the  working  of  the  Act  in 
Victoria,  I  can  bear  out  what  Mr.  Wood  has  said.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Colonies  thoroughly  appreciate  the  Act,  and  if  a  poU 
were  taken  to-morrow  I  am  sure  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  ratepayers  of  Victoria  would  express  themselves  fftvourabte 
to  it.  It  has  been  found  by  making  certain  alterations  in  the  Act 
that  the  titles  are  made  perfectly  clear,  and  the  effect  generally  has 
been  to  f^ilitate  the  dealing  with  lands.  The  pubUc  Uke  the  Act 
because  the  titles  are  so  clear.  The  certificate  speaks  for  itself. 
In  the  next  place,  the  transaction  is  done  so  quickly.  In  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  ordinary  dealings  the  certificate  could  be  issued  to  the 
purchaser  the  next  day.  Besides  this,  the  proceeding  is  so  inexpen> 
sive.  Apart  from  the  public  gain,  I  may  mention  that  the  lawyers 
have  not  suffered  much,  if  at  all.  As  a  practising  soUcitor,  I  am 
none  the  poorer,  I  believe,  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  for,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  decreased  fees  have  led  to  increased  trans- 
actions. While  in  London  you  would  not  register  a  mortgage 
except  for  a  large  amount ;  the  general  custom  is  to  register  mort- 
gages in  Victoria  even  when  given  to  secure  small  advances. 
Thus,  although  lawyers  get  less  for  each  transaction,  there  are 
three  or  four  times  the  number  of  transactions  there  were.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  Act  would  operate  beneficially  in 
this  country,  but  on  that  point,  being  a  comparative  stranger 
here,  I  speak  with  some  diffidence.  I  may  remind  you  that  the  Act 
is  purely  optional  in  Victoria,  and  nobody  need  bring  his  land 
under  the  Act,  but  he  has  full  liberty,  of  course,  should  he  thii^ 
fit,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Wilde  :  Having  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
transfer  of  land,  I  may  say  that  out  of  some  hundreds  of  trans- 
actions I  only  know  of  two  in  which  the  titles  were  bad.   The 
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of  bad  title  arise,  not  where  there  has  been  constant  purchase  and 
sale,  but  where  property  has  gone  by  descent,  and  has  been  in  the 
family  perhaps  for  generations.  In  the  Colonies  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  about  boundaries^  which,  as  a  rule,  are  straight  lines;  but 
in  this  country  the  boundaries  run  in  and  out  in  every  kind  of  way, 
which  would  make  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  the  Act  to 
this  country.  Again,  in  England  things  go  back  so  much  further, 
whereas  in  the  Colonies  you  cannot  go  back  to  any  remote  period 
in  the  investigation  of  a  title.  This  would  add  to  the  difficulties, 
and  shows  that  what  you  can  do  in  the  Colonies  you  are  not  always 
able  to  do  in  the  Old  Country. 

Mr.  Ai^FBBD  Chamdlbb  (New  South  Wales) :  The  Torrens  Act  is 
quite  as  much  used  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  the  other  Colonies. 
I  have  much  to  do  with  mortgages  and  property,  and  always 
preferred  to  effect  a  mortgage  on  property  registered  under  the  Act 
rather  than  on  property  under  the  old  titles.  The  Act  is  a  great 
advantage  to  Building  Societies  and  other  kindred  institutions. 
When  a  transfer  is  made  under  the  old  system  of  registration  two 
or  three  months  are  required  to  examine  the  titles,  but  the  new 
system  allows  of  a  transfer  being  effected  in  a  few  hours.  I  myself 
have  sold  and  transferred  a  piece  of  land  between  nine  o*clock  in 
the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  actual  transfer 
having  only  occupied  two  hours.  I  cannot  see  what  objection  there 
can  be  to  the  adoption  of  the  Torrens  Act  in  this  country,  as  in  my 
opinion  the  more  obscure  the  title,  the  more  necessity  exists  for 
placing  such  property  under  Torrens'  Act,  which  would  settle  all 
technical  difficulties  once  and  for  ever. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MossB  (late  of  Ceylon) :  I  have  lived  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  and  am  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  land  registration  in  all  of  them.  In  Nova  Scotia  land 
registration  is  very  simple  indeed.  Every  deed  is  obliged  to  be 
registered,  and  when  a  deed  is  brought  into  the  Begistrar's  office 
the  time  and  date  are  carefully  endorsed  on  the  face  of  it  They 
are  very  particular  about  priority  of  registration.  In  Mauritius  the 
priority  of  claim  to  an  estate  is  also  noted.  The  Begistrar  is  com- 
pelled to  give  the  sum  of  £10,000  as  security,  out  of  which  to  give 
compensation  in  the  event  of  a  wrong  decision.  The  sum  is  held 
for  ten  years  after  the  Begistrar  resigns  the  office.  The  same 
system  of  registration  exists  in  Ceylon.  As  a  proof  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  system  in  Canada,  I  may  mention  that  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  of  a  house  worth  J6700,  which  I  sold,  was  only  £h 

Mr.  H.  LiGGiNS  (of  Antigua)  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  cases 
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• 
of  new  Colonies,  like  Australia,  and  old  Colonies,  like  the  West 

Indies,  and  said  :  There  is  no  need  to  apply  the  Torrens  Act  to  the 

latter.    There  they  live  nnder  laws  formolated  by  their  ancestors  in 

this  country,  and  those  laws  are  quite  suitable  for  their  purposes. 

The  CuAiBikAN  :  On  behalf  of  the  meeting  I  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Wood  for  a  paper  for  which,  I  am  sure,  we  are 
very  much  indebted.  Mr.  Wood  has  said  that  his  subject  was  a  dty 
one,  but  the  discussion  has  proved  that  the  subject  is  not  a  diy 
one.  It  has,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  a  very  remarkable  discussion. 
In  filling  in  the  names  of  their  respective  Colonies  against  the  list 
of  speakers  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  representative  they 
wei«  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire:  two  were  from  South  Australia, 
two  from  Victoria,  one  from  British  Columbia,  one  from  New  South 
Wales,  one  from  Newfoundland,  one  from  Ceylon,  and  one  from  the 
West  Indies,  while  there  was  only  one  speaker  from  the  Mother 
Country.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  further  than  to  remark 
that,  if  the  complicated  transactions  respecting  land  in  this  old 
country  would  not  admit  of  past  dealings  with  it  being  registered, 
it  might  be  enacted  that,  after  a  certain  date,  all  future  transactions 
should  be  registered,  and  then,  with  a  period  of  limitation  of  twenty 
years,  a  complete  system  of  titles  by  registration  could  be  established 
by  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wood,  in  reply,  said  :  I  will  express  no  opinion  on  the 
point  whether  the  Torrens  system  can  be  applied  to  England.  I 
may,  however,  perhaps  mention  that  in  the  course  of  a  recent  con- 
versation with  my  friend  Mr.  Carter,  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Titles  in  Victoria,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  probably  it  might 
be  applied  to  country  lands,  but  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  apply  it  to  a  town  like  London,  where  land  is  cut  up  into 
small  parcels  of  very  irregular  outline.  He  mentioned  that  in  a 
walk  he  had  just  taken  along  the  Strand  he  had  noticed  that  the 
sites  of  some  houses  which  had  been  just  pulled  down  were  of  the 
most  eccentric  shapes,  and  that  moreover  some  of  the  houses  pro- 
jected over  other  houses,  so  that  if  certificates  of  title  were  granted 
it  would  be  necessary  to  state  in  one  of  them  that  the  area  of  land 
described  in  it  extended  only  a  certain  distance  above  the  pavement, 
and  in  another  that  the  area  was  of  such  and  such  dimensions  up 
to  a  certain  height,  when  it  became  greater.  Mr.  Wilde  has  referred 
to  conveyances  of  land  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  may  enliven  the 
dulness  of  this  discussion  by  relating  an  anecdote  told  me  by  my 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Evans,  illustrating  the  law  of  real  property 
among  the  Maories.    They  had  of  course  no  title  deeds,  for  as  they 
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had  no  sheep  they  could  have  no  parchments,  and  even  if  they  had 
had  parchments,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  writing  they 
could  not  have  written  upon  them.  A  Maori  chief  was  once 
explaining  to  Dr.  Evans,  whom  he  came  to  consult  as  a  lawyer,  the 
nature  of  his  claims  to  a  certain  piece  of  land,  to  which  he  deduced 
title  through  a  certain  other  chief,  whose  name  I  forget,  hut  whom 
I  will  call  Porirua.  Dr.  Evans  told  his  client  that  he  thought  that 
the  title  was  made  out  quite  clearly  as  feu:  as  Porirua,  but  that  he 
did  not  clearly  see  how  Porirua*s  title  became  vested  on  him. 
Whereupon  the  chief,  patting  his  stomach,  replied :  '*  I  have  eaten 
him ;  I  am  Porirua."  Such  was  the  Maori  law  of  merger.  One 
speaker  has  said  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  compel  people  to 
bring  their  land  under  a  Transfer  of  Land  Act  In  the  Colonies, 
however,  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  case  of  land  alienated  by  the 
Grown  before  a  Transfer  of  Land  Act  came  into  operation.  If  a 
person  is  satisfied  with  his  title  to  land  he  need  not  bring  it  under 
the  Act,  and  it  may  be  transferred  or  otherwise  dealt  with  under 
the  same  system  of  conveyancing  as  prevails  in  England.  Mr.  Wood 
concluded  by  exhibiting  a  series  of  documents  lent  by  Sir  Samuel 
Davenport,  comprising  certificates  of  title,  transfers,  and  mortgages 
under  the  Beal  Property  Act  of  South  Australia,  and  by  thanking 
the  audience  for  their  attention. 
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Bt  Fbedebick  Young,  Esq. 

Bead  on  Friday^  June  11,  1886,  Sir  Henbt  Babklt,  G.O.M.O., 

KC.B.,  in  ifuf  Chair. 

The  Ghaibiian  :  In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  I  am 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  take  the  chair  this  afternoon.  Howevert 
my  services  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Young  to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Fbedebiok  Young  :  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  papers  read 
on  these  occasions  are  intended  to  be  short,  and  that  the  remarks 
and  suggestions  I  have  to  make  are  meant  rather  as  a  text  for  dis- 
cussion  than  as  a  treatment  of  the  subject  in  full.  I  hope  there  are 
many  gentlemen  present,  particularly  Colonial  gentlemen,  who  will 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  Without  further  preface  I  will  proceed 
to  read  my  paper,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Three  suggestive,  and  somewhat  synonymous  words  express  the 
idea  of  settling  people  on  the  waste  places  of  the  earth — 

**  Emigration,"  **  Colonisation,"  and  '*  Tbansplantatiom.'' 

A  beneficent  Providence  has  given  to  the  British  nation  an 
immense  area  of  unoccupied  land  beyond  the  seas;  and  a  redundant 
population  and  a  great  accumulation  of  capital  at  home. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that  land,  labour,  and  capital 
are  the  three  elements  of  national  wealth. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  a  great  authority,  has  said  : — 

"  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Colonisation,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  very  best  affair  of  business  in 
which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  possibly 
engage." 

In  his  «<  Art  of  Colonisation,"  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the 
eminent  founder  of  South  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand,  remarks  : 
'*  It  is  necessary,  and  very  interesting,  to  observe,  that  Colonisation 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  employment  for  capital  and  labour  at 
home.  When  a  Hampshire  peasant  emigrates  to  Australia^  be 
very  likely  enables  an  operative  to  live  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. Besides  making  food  in  the  Colony  for  himself  he  makes 
some  more  to  send  home  for  the  manufacturer,  who,  in  his  tam, 
makes  clothes  or  implements  for  the  colonist." 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  expression  of  these  coneor- 
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rent  yiewB  of  tboaghtfol  writers  and  profound  philosophers  have 
produced  so  little  effect.  In  spite  of  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  position  of  the  British  Empire  for  making  them  practicable  and 
successful,  as  well  as  the  aptitude  of  the  British  race  for  trans- 
plantation— notwithstanding  the  splendid  opportunities  which  are 
a£forded  by  a  country  like  England  for  their  adoption,  as  well  as 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  must  accrue  from  the  due  and  proper 
apportionment  over  the  Empire  of  the  three  elements  of  national 
wealth  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  attempt, 
on  an  adequate  scale,  to  establish  a  national  system  of  colonisation 
has  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Oovemment  and  people  of  this 
country. 

From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  certain  fluctuating,  spasmodic,  and, 
in  their  way,  useful  eflorts  have  been  made  through  the  intermit- 
tent but  unsystematic  aid  of  both  Home  and  Colonial  Governments, 
by  means  of  speculative  companies,  benevolent  associations,  and 
private  individuals,  to  plant  out  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  ever-increasing,  redundant  population  of  the  Mother  Country 
in  the  freer  atmosphere  and  fairer  fields  of  her  splendid  Colonial 
domain.  But  valuable  as  all  these  various  agencies  have  undoubtedly 
been  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  Colonies,  they  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  succeeded  more  largely  in  benefiting  individuals  than  the 
State  to  an  extent  that,  to  its  incalculable  advantage,  might  have 
been  the  case,  by  its  undertaking,  long  ago,  a  national  system  of 
colonisation.  Such  a  system,  if  conducted  on  wise  and  prudent 
principles,  would,  by  promoting  the  expansion  of  its  trade,  have- 
immensely  increased  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Empire. 

From  causes,  on  which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  both  eduoatedr 
and  uneducated  opinion,  the  Mother  Country  has  been  sufferings 
acutely  from  a  depression  of  trade  for  a  long  time  past.  In  fact,, 
the  period  of  this  depression  has  endured  so  long  as  to  be  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  experience  of  practical  business  men,  and  it 
continues  up  to  this  day  with  a  persistent  intensity  which 
perplexes  and  alarms  numerous  classes,  who  have  been  long 
looking  in  vain  for  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  this  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  one  golden  pathway  for  lifting  U6 
out  of  the  rut  of  almost  chronic  depression  in  which  we  have 
been  plunged — one  road  which  would  give  a  real  substantial 
impulse  to  our  commerce,  and  to  a  consequent  revival  of  prosperity 
— one  remedy  for  the  present  unparalleled  depression  of  trade.  To 
enable  this  remedy  to  be  put  into  practice,  substantial  capital 
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mast  be  found.  It  is  the  nation  that  mast  find  it ;  and  it  is  the 
nation  that  would  deriye  enormous  profit  firom  its  jndidoiis 
investment. 

I  bold  tbat  we  can  no  longer  be  startled  by  the  largeness  of  any 
amount  required  for  any  national  object,  since  we  have  become 
familiarised  to  proposals  deliberately  contemplated  by  the  GoYcm* 
ment  of  the  country  for  drawing  on  the  national  exchequer  for  fifty 
or  one  hundred  millions  sterling  in  connection  with  Land  Purchase 
Bills  for  Ireland. 

To  my  idea,  a  national  system  of  State  colonisation  should  con- 
sist in  the  transplantation,  under  a  most  careful  and  judicioofl 
system  of  selection,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  sound  organiaa* 
tion,  of  large  communities  of  fit  people,  firom  the  redundant  stoek 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  new  and  suitable  areas  in  the  yarions 
(Jolonies,  The  principle  to  be  kept  clearly  and  constantly  in  view 
is  the  union  in  proper  proportions  of  capital,  labour,  and  land. 
This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  It  ought  to  be — ^it  could  be — 
worked  out  by  a  thorough  co-operation  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.    It  would  pay  them  both. 

Have  we  ever  considered  for  a  moment  the  fiftct  of  the  enormous 
stimulus  to  trade,  both  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,  the  moving 
of  large  masses  of  men,  and  women,  and  children  firom  one  part  of 
the  empire  to  the  other  would  create  ?  The  demand  for  outfit,  and 
food,  and  clothing ;  the  employment  of  ships,  with  all  their  multi- 
farious manufactured  requirements  before  they  left  our  shores ;  the 
lazge  necessities  to  be  supplied  on  their  reaching  their  destination, 
creating  profitable  employment  to  those  already  there  ?  New  towns, 
when  founded,  inevitably  become  centres  of  new  trade  and  com- 
merce, both  to  older  contiguous  towns  as  well  as  to  more  distant 
places  beyond  them. 

Such  are  the  bases  of  my  arguments  to  prove  the  profitable 
nature  of  the  investment  and  expenditure  of  national  capital  in  a 
State  system  of  colonisation.  We  spend  millions  in  creating  and 
perpetuating  pauperism  at  home,  with  the  calmest  national 
equanimity.  It  is  time  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  consideration  of 
whether  some  of  these  millions  might  not  be  spent  in  a  way  far 
wiser  and  well. 

In  early  life  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  what  was  called  the 
Wakefieldiah  system  of  colonisation,  fiH>m  having  heard  from  the  lips 
of  its  author  the  defence  of  the  plan  he  propounded.  The  prinei^ 
advocated  by  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  enary 
aote  of  waste  colonial  land  sold  should  be  absolutely  set  apart  to  be 
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expended  in  emigration,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  planting  popu- 
lation upon  it.  When  the  self-governing  Colonies  were  subsequently 
given  their  waste  lands  absolutely  without  control  from  the  Mother 
Country,  it  suited  them  to  repudiate  Wakefield's  system,  which  he 
regarded  as  fundamental,  and  to  use  the  land  fund  derived 
from  their  sale  to  other  purposes;  and  they  only  appropriated 
certain  portions  of  the  Colonial  revenue,  as  it  occasionally  suited 
them,  to  the  importation  of  labour  by  means  of  assisted  emigration 
on  no  defined  system,  but  varying  in  different  Colonies  both  in  its 
principle  and  its  application. 

I  confess  that  many  years  of  study,  reflection,  and  experience 
have  led  me  more  than  ever  to  the  condusioii  that  the  midn 
features  of  Wakefield's  system  were  sound ;  and  in  my  opinion  it 
has  been  an  unfortunate  thing  that  they  were  ever  repudiated  and 
abandoned,  as  well  for  the  Colonies  as  for  the  Mother  Country.  It 
is,  however,  now  too  late  to  alter  all  this.  But  while  regretting  what 
has  been  done,  another  plan  may  be  devised  which  may  remedy 
lost  opportunities,  and  vastly  benefit  the  Colonies  themselves  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  if  the  former  can  only  be  induced  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  the  latter,  in  a  plan  for  properly  adjusting  their 
separate  disproportion  of  labour  and  of  land. 

It  is  said  that  the  value  of  every  adult  labourer  is  computed  in 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  at  least  i^lOO.  Taking  this 
estimate  of  our  astute  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
correct,  here  is  an  ample  margin  to  encourage  arrangements  for 
the  transplantation  of  labour  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies.    Like  mercy, 

*'  It  in  twice  blesfed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

There  are  many  things  to  be  done,  and  many  details  to  be  dealt 
with,  before  a  really  sound  national  system  of  colonisation  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  adopted  is  the  systematic  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation  in  all  the  Board  schools  throughout  the 
oonntry  in  the  history,  geography,  and  resources  of  all  the  Colonies 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  well  said  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Ooschen  that  he  wished  every  Board  school  boy  and  girl  in  London 
might  be  taken  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  I  heartily 
endorse  his  wish.  This  beautiful  display  of  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  the  products  of  our  magnificent  Colonies  is  replete  with  instruc- 
tion, and  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  British-born  subject 
d  Her  Majesty !«  dotbiniDns.    It  is;'  y so,'  the  greatest*  **  eye-opener^' 
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England  has  ever  seen,  for  the  edaoation  of  her  people  at 
home. 

If  the  children  in  our  schools  were  properly  instmcted  with 
respect  to  the  Colonies,  there  would  cease  to  be  that  crass  ignorance 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  when  they  became  men  and  women, 
and  they  would  long  to  go  to  the  yarious  Colonies  when  they  found 
they  could  not  get  on  well  at  home,  instead  of  being  so  frequently 
retarded  from  thinking  of  it  through  the  fear  which  is  fostered  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

There  is  another  question  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
any  system  of  State-aided  colonisation.  It  is  this  :  thousands  of 
already  properly  instructed  people,  whose  theoretical  acquaintance 
with  the  Colonies  would  have  thus  been  secured  in  their  youth, 
might  earnestly  desire  to  better  their  condition  by  emigrating,  but 
who  would  find  it  quite  impracticable  to  meet  the  cost  themselves 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  A  practical  method  of  assisting  them 
would  be  the  following,  which  would  stimulate  colonisation,  quite 
apart  from,  and  independently  of,  the  larger  process  I  have 
suggested  for  dealing  with  the  whole  land  and  labour  question  on  a 
comprehensive  scale.  I  would  suggest  a  national  system  of  cheap 
through  tickets,  at  one  uniform  tari£F,  which  would  carry  every 
adult  emigrant  once  to  any  one  of  the  great  groups  of  Colonies  to 
which  his  own  choice  would  incline  him  to  proceed.  No  free 
passages  should  be  granted  at  all.  To  encourage  self-reliance  and 
self-help,  I  would  issue  passage  tickets  to  every  adult,  who  ia 
prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  £2,  to  any  one  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  of  the  Empire,  leaving  to  his  own  choice  where  he  wishes 
to  emigrate.  An  agreement  would  necessarily  have  been  previously 
made  between  each  of  the  said  Colonies  and  the  Home  Government, 
to  pay  between  them,  in  fairly  arranged  proportions,  the  difference 
between  the  £2  and  the  total  amount  of  passage  money  required. 

Thus,  if  the  passage  money  to  Canada  is  £5,  and  the  intending 
emigrant  is  required  to  pay  £2,  the  Home  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments would  pay  between  them  the  extra  £S.  So,  if  the  emigrant 
desired  to  go  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  he  paid  £2,  the  balance 
of,  say,  £1  10s.,  would  be  divided  in  the  same  way.  Or  again, 
if  he  wished  to  proceed  to  any  Colony  of  the  Australasian  gronp, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  demand  a  ticket,  in  exchange  for  a 
payment  of  £2,  to  convey  him  there,  the  Home  and  AustralasiaB 
Governments  arranging  the  division  of  the  extra  £18  between 
them.  Such  a  system  of  assisted  passages  to  the  Colonies  coold 
not  fail  to  be  nationally  advantageous,  as  &oilitating  in  a  mutual 
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waj,  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Golonieg,  the  profitable 
adjustment  of  kbonr  to  land,  to  which,  I  have  already  pointed  oat, 
the  Americans  attach  so  much  pecuniary  value,  for  our  guidance 
and  example. 

A  national  colonisation  bureau,  as  a  separate  department  of  the 
Home  Government,  and  presided  over  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  would 
have  to  be  provided,  and  would  havd  branches  in  such  convenient 
centres  as  London  and  Liverpool,  with  the  necessary  establishment 
of  officials  and  clerks. 

Such  a  bureau  would,  among  other  things,  comprise  a  capacious 
building  on  the  scale  of  some  of  our  great  railway  stations,  with 
a  grand  central  hall,  round  which  would  be  compartments  repre- 
senting the  various  groups  of  Colonies,  and  a  series  of  pigeon-holes 
in  connection  with  them,  under  headed  notices  of  Canada,  the 
Cape  Colony,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

These  pigeon-holes  would  be  subject  to  being  either  open  or  shut 
for  months  together,  according  to  the  requirements  and  desire  of 
the  respective  Colonies  for  the  time  being,  to  receive  fresh  additions 
to  their  population  ;  and  the  consequent  and  proper  communication 
of  their  wishes  to  that  effect  with  the  Colonisation  Department  of 
the  Government  at  Home. 

The  necessary  machinery  having  been  provided  of  a  great 
national  Colonisation  bureau,  every  intending  colonist,  having 
qualified  himself  by  previous  knowledge,  supplied  to  him  through 
the  various  channels  of  information,  by  the  new  and  fresh  facilities 
which  are  contemplated  in  the  future  for  instructing  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  thoroughly  educating  them  on  Colonial  subjects, 
would  thus  proceed.  He  would  first  have  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
qualified  to  emigrate  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed 
for  that  purpose,  between  the  Home  and  respective  Colonial  Oovem- 
ments.  This  done,  he  would,  as  soon  as  he  had  provided  himself  with 
the  necessary  £2  per  adult  for  himself  and  his  family,  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  present  himself,  whenever  he  liked,  at  the 
Central  Bureau,  and  then  and  there  demand  his  proper  number  of 
tickets  to  take  him  to  whatever  Colony  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  provided  he  found  the  ticket  pigeon-hole  of  that 
Colony  open  on  his  arrival  The  attendant  official  would  have 
simply  to  issue  the  tickets  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
railway  ticket  clerk  issues  tickets  indiscriminately  for  places  like 
Dover  or  Bamsgate,  Birmingham  or  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
or  Glasgow.    He  would  have  no  power  whatever  to  persuade  an 
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emigrant  to^.go.to  Canada. vho  mahed.  ia  ,ga  ta  Australia.  The 
fixed. anrangements.  previoii^ly  entered » into  between  the  Home 
QoTernm^nt  and  the  yanons  Oolomal  Governments  would  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  possibility  of  any  influence  being  exercised  in 
either  one  or  other  special  direction.  The. intending  colonist  him* 
seU  w»i4d  be  perfecttly  and  entirely  free  to  make  his  own  unfettered 
selection.  All  that,  might  possibly  happen  .  to .  him  might  be  thai- 
when  Jbe^came  to  the  Bureau. to  <il^im  )n&  ticket  for  the  particular 
Colony  of  his  choice,  he  might  ftid  the  pigeon-hole  dosed.  In 
which.. case  he  would  ,hava.either  to.  wait,  Jor  p»hap8  weeks  or 
moxithSf  as  the  case  might  b9»  until  it  was  open  once  morct  or,  as 
an  alternative,  if  he  wished  it,  demand  his  ticket  for  some  other 
Colony  whose  door  he  found  invitingly  open,  instead. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  great  nation.  I  have  sketched 
very  brif^Qy  the  mere  outline  of  a  great  national  work.  Something^ 
on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale  is  imperatively  demanded  to 
relieve  the  gigantic  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  population  at> 
home  and  to  .people  the  vast  waste  lands  of  our  Colonies,  for  their 
profit  and  advantage. 

Our  increase  at  home  is  nearly  400,000  per  annum.  With  all 
the  accumulated  agencies  at  work,  both  public  and  private,  ta 
diminish  it  by  encouraging  migration  from  our  shores,  the  amount 
of  emigration  of  British-bom  subjects  during  the  year  1885  was 
207,644,  of  which,  to  our  serious  national  loss,  187,687  proceeded  to 
foreign  lands,  and  do  not  settle  as  they  ought  to  do  under  our  own 
flag. 

The  work  of  colonisation  on  such  a  scale  as  I  have  indicated  is 
one  which  perhaps  would  be  undertaken  by  a  National  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  Empire.  Under  a  system  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion  it  might  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  a  project  essentially 
paying  to  the  nation.  By  it  our  national  prosperity  would,  in 
reality,  advance  **  by  leaps  and  bounds.*' 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  Mr.  Young's  paper.  There  are  few  gentlemen  who  for  many 
years  past  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  emigration 
than  has  Mr.  Young,  or  who  have  taken  a  warmer  and  more  disin- 
terested interest  in  it.  The  Institute,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
one  of  the  chief  props  and  supports,  has  always  taken  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  subject  of  directing  emigration  from  this  country  to 
the  British  Colonies,  instead  of  to  foreign  countries.    It  appears  to 
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nie  liie  suggestions  Mr.  Tonng  has  thrown  out  in  his  papelr,<aii^ 
which  I  have  now*  heard  for  the  first  time,  eontaina  great  deal' AaI 
is  likely  to  be  prodnetive  of  good  practical  resulte.  It  is  not|  how* 
ever,  for  me  to  pzononnce  an  opinion  so  much  ae  to  invite  others  to 
favoor  ns  with  their  views. 

Mr.  J.  F.  GabbioIc,  O.M.O.  (Agent-General  for  Qneenaland) :  I 
am  sore  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Yoong  for  the  able  and 
interesting  paper  that  hb  has  read.  I  can  qnite  endorse  the  nemarkti 
of  one  chairman  thai  there  is  nobody  in  this  country  whoha» 
devoted  mere  attention  to  this  very  interesting  subject  tlum  haaUt^ 
Yonngy  and  I  believe  there  are  few  who  are  as  capable  of  giving  <i 
good  and  sound  opinion,  or  of  advising  a  practical  scheme  aahe  is« 
I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  observation  on  the  particular  scheme 
that  may  be  suggested  by  the  paper,  but  to  offer  a  lew  remarks  on 
the  work  Queensland  has  done  for  emigration  since  she  became  a 
Colony^  The  subject  of  emigration  is  one  which  is  particularly 
IvessiDg  itself  on  the  public  mind  just  now,  fbr  whatever  may  be 
the  cause — on  that  there  may  be  different  opinions,:  but  of  the  fe^t 
there  can  be  no  doubt — ^for  a  long  time  past  thore  has  been  a  serious 
depression  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  unemployed  labour.  By  the  side  of  this  redundance 
of  labour  we  have,  singularly  enough,  a  most  effective  display  of  the 
resources  of  the  great  Colonies  of  this  country.  As  Agent-General# 
and  also  as  Executive  Oommissioner,  to  one  of  the  youngest  and 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  I  feel  a 
Uttie  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am  sui^rised  at  the  grand  display 
the  Colonies  of  this  Empire  have  succeeded  in  making,  but  there 
are  very  many  who  will  support  me  in  that  remark.  You  have, 
then,  this  depression  of  trade  and  consequent  over-supply  of  labour, 
and  you  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  signal  display  of  the  resources  of 
the  Colonies.  The  question  is  bow  to  bring  these  two  things 
together — that  is,  how  to  put  the  unemployed  labour  of  this  country 
on  the  unused  lands  in  the  Colonies  of  the  Southern  Seas  and  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  This  the  paper  attempts  to  deal  with,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question,  but  I  may  remark  that  to 
bring  these  two  things  together,  there  is  a  serious  point  to  consider, 
vis.,  the  capital  that  is  necessary  to  do  it.  In  the  system  suggested 
by  Mr.  Young  you  will  perceive  that  that  capital  is  not  to  be  the 
private  individual's — and  here  comes  in  the  new  departure — but 
State  capital,  either  of  this  country  or  the  combined  capital  of  this 
country  and  the  Colony  to  which  the  emigrants  may  go.  I  may 
point  out  that  what  Mr.  Young  has  suggested  has  been  practically 
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done  by  the  Colony  I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  We  have 
adopted  a  different  system  with  reference  to  oar  emigrants.  Mr. 
Young's  system  would  be  to  supply  the  capital  of  the  State  or  of  the 
State  and  Colony  combined.  We  know  capital  and  labour  are 
wanted.  It  would  be  idle  to  send  out  the  labour  unless  there  ia 
capital  to  employ  it.  This  would  be  simply  transplanting  the 
grievances  under  which  you  labour  to  the  Colonies,  and  reproducing 
them  in  an  extremely  intolerable  form.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
watched  more  carefolly  than  that  we  do  not  accumulate  in  our 
Colonies  any  considerable  amount  of  unemployed  labour,  for  there 
is  no  man  who  cries  out  so  loudly  or  who  writes  to  his  friends  more 
vigorously  and  pertinaciously  than  the  emigrant  who  has  left  with 
the  notion  that  he  will  find  the  streets  paved  with  gold,  and  yet 
who  on  his  arrival  finds  a  difficulty  in  getting  employment  I  find 
you  don't  get  as  much  thanks  from  10,000  well-served  people  as  yoa 
may  gethlame  from  100  who  are  not  well-served — ^in  other  words, 
if  out  of  10,000  emigrants  you  have  100  too  many,  you  will  hear 
more  bad  news  from  the  latter  than  you  will  hear  good  news  from 
10,000  who  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves  prosperous.  Yoa 
must  always  be  careful,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  yon 
send  out  does  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  market  We  have 
a  vast  quantity  of  rich  land — vast  undeveloped  resources,  and  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  capitalists  in 
this  country  who  are  from  time  to  time  seeking  investments  for 
their  capital  We  have  found  them  ever  ready  to  give  a  reasonable 
ear  provided  that  we  can  show  them  that  there  is  something  into 
which  money  can  safely  go.  We  have  also  to  do  something  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  We  have  to  bring  these  great  areas  of  land  into 
connection  with  our  ports  and  centres  of  population.  It  would  be 
idle  to  have  these  resources  without  such  connections.  They  might 
as  well  be  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  Boads,  railways,  telegraphs — ^these 
are  all  State  work.  We  haye  succeeded  in  getting  the  capital  on 
ordinary  terms  from  this  country,  and  when  we  have  got  the  capital 
you  have  sent  us  the  labour.  Thus  labour  and  capital  are  brought 
together.  That  is  the  system  under  which  we  have  worked,  and  on 
which  we  have  acted  with  no  illiberal  spirit  As  to  Queensland 
work  in  landing  emigrants,  I  find  that  during  the  twenty-five  years 
we  have  had  an  existence  as  a  Colony,  we  have  sent  from  this 
country  to  Queensland  170,000  people,  and  have  paid  for  sending 
them  ttiere  out  of  the  State  emigration  fund  the  sum  of  £2,885,000. 
You  wiU  admit  that  this  is  no  small  work  for  a  Colony  which, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  had  26,000  people,  and  yon  will  admit  that 
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they  have  done  their  share  in  bringing  labonr  and  capital  together. 
That  this  expenditure  is  not  stopping  you  will  perceive  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  spent  close  on  £250,000  a  year  during  the  past 
five  years  in  planting  our  countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  water  in 
the  Colony  of  Queensland,  for  which  we  have  taken  out  72,148 
souls ;  and  in  the  nine  months  from  July,  1885,  to  March  81,  we 
spent  i6128,158.  Mr.  Young  said  there  should  be  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  waste  lands  dedicated  to  the  use  of  emigrants.  It  does 
not  matter  much,  I  think,  whether  it  be  the  proceeds  of  the  waste 
lands  or  not.  All  that  this  country  wants — and  we  have  answered 
that  want — is  that  we  should  spend  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our 
income  in  introducing  people  for  this  country.  I  have  always 
thought  that  there  might  be  State  emigration  with  much  of  the 
money  spent  on  sustaining  the  poor,  but  emigrants  must  be  taken 
at  the  point  before  they  become  paupers.  You  must  not  wait  till 
a  man  becomes  a  pauper  and  then  send  him  to  us.  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  State  system  of  emigration  would  be  a  grand  thing 
for  this  country.  When  you  remember  that  we  have  lands  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  rich  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
that  every  person  planted  with  us  becomes  one  of  your  best  cus- 
tomers, and  that  by  spending  a  little  money  you  might  relieve  your 
market  of  redundant  labonr,  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than 
transfer  some  of  the  population  from  places  where  they  can  scarcely 
keep  body  and  soul  together  to  places  where  they  may  not  only,  by 
thrift  and  industry,  be  comfortable,  but  may  acquire  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

Mr.  A.  WnjroT  (Cape  Colony) :  The  Cape  Colony  is  not  much 
advertised,  and  therefore  not  much  known.  It  is  a  country  con- 
taining not  fewer  than  286,000  square  miles  of  magnificent  land, 
and  is  populated  by  a  milUon  and  a  quarter  souls,  only  840,000  of 
whom  are  whites.  We  have  not  less  than  1,600  miles  of  railway 
connecting  the  far  interior  with  our  seaports.  The  great  want  of 
the  Colony  is  people,  and  in  that  respect  we  meet  the  want  of  Eng- 
land, who  seeks  a  home  for  her  people.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  able  paper ;  but  as 
regards  the  scheme  he  put  forward  there  are  certain  points  to  which 
I  take  exception.  It  would  never  do  to  give  tickets  to  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry.  You  must  have  the  proper  sort  of  people  to  send  out. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  send  the  wrong  people — a  curse  to  the 
Colonies,  and  a  curse  to  the  people  who  go.  We  want  not  only 
people  but  capital.  You  cannot  irrigate  and  develop  the  soil — no 
matter  how  rich  it  is — ^wlthout  capital,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
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t^  sehemes  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  oonneotioii  with  Oxb  Colonie* 
are  Qxijremely  praoticaUa ,  Only  the  othedr  day  we  heard  the  details 
of  thq  fleheme  under  which  fifty  persons  were  being  sent  oat  tofooa 
a  settlement  in  Gape  Colony.  It  is  a  soheme  such  as  that  whieh 
will  have  a  practical  chance  of  success.  These  people  are  to  pay 
b^kin  instalments  the  money  that  is  advanced  to  them,  and  which 
in  tnnii  will  go  to  send  out  o&er  settlers.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
thes^:plans  are  being  thoroughly  ventilated  at  the  present  time.  A 
practical  and  statesmai^ke  mind  must  be  brought  to  bear  oft  the 
subject,  and  let  us  hope. that  the  scheme  that  is  ultimately  adopted 
will  deserve  and  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Colonies  and 
of  the  Mother  Country. 

Sir  Sahusl  Davenpobt  (South  Australia) :  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  YouAg  for  his  interesting  and  useful  and  able  paper.  I  have 
not  had  my  mind  directed  to  the  subject  in  a  way  that  would  enable 
me  to  discuss  his  plans  very  fully,  but,  in  the  theories  he  lays  down* 
so  far  as  my  convictions  go,  I  greatly  accord  with  him.  I  think 
the  suggestion  he  makes  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  institution  and  of  a  Minister  is  one  of  eminent  importance* 
It  would  give  the  question  great  prominence,  and  in  the  condition 
in  which  Great  Britain  now  finds  herself  would  not,  I  think,  be 
permitted  to  fail.  Mr.  Young  has  referred  to  Mr.  Wakefield  and 
the  theory  on  which  the  Colony  in  which  he  was  interested  was 
founded.  J  was  early  in  the  Colony,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  can 
bear  out  fully  what  Mr.  Young  says  as  to  the  utility  and  good  sense 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pennefathbb  (New  Zealand) :  It  would  ill  become  so 
young  a  colonist  as  myself  to  criticise  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Young  in  his  able  and  interesting  paper ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  matters  of  detail  on  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  touch.  First 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  Colonial  Governments  paying 
part  of  the  money  which  is  to  be  the  reduced  price  of  the  tickets  io 
the  Colonies  generally,  I  think  that  is  a  dangerous  principle.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  the  intending  emigrants  bringing  capital, 
but  there  is  also  tbe  point  whether  the  Colonial  Governments  would 
consent  to  their  money  being  spent  on  the  bringing  in  of  people 
who  had  not  been  selected  in  any  way  by  the  Agent-General  or 
others.  It  often  happens,  as  we  know,  that  young  genttemen — 
who  are  about  the  least  fitted  in  the  world  to  be  colonists — ^have 
tickets  given  them  by  uncles  or  relatives  who  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Some  have  capital,  or,  still  worse,  have  annuities,  which 
are  regularly  sent  out  to  them.    They  are  simply  a  misery  to  them- 
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selves  and  the  Golonie&  I  should  rery  nnxeh  regtetf  as  «  eolonist 
to  see  any  of  the  money  of  the  oolonists  given  towards  bringing  out 
sneh  undesiiable  emigrants  as  thesa  It  would  be  necessary^  I 
think,  to  establish  some  process  of  selection,  either  by  the  Agents* 
General  or  others.  Mr.  Young  constantly  used  the  word  colonisation 
rather  than  emigration.  I  suppose  he  used  the  word,  advisedly* 
and  that  h»  idea  is  to  bring  out  large  bodies,  or  comparatively  large 
bodies,  to  form  settlements.  I  venture  to  think  that,  in  several  of 
onr  Colonies,  the  time  for  that  has  passed — that  we  have  now 
reached  a  stage  when,  instead  of  bringing  out  large  bodies  to  vettle 
on  uttinhahited  tracts  of  territory,  the  only  possible  plan  is  for  a  man 
to  come  out  as  a  pure  emigrant,  and  work  for  others  until  he  has 
obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  dimate  -which  is  necessary 
for  success.  Another  question  is,  whether  there  is  land  in  every 
Colony  at  the  present  time  suitable  for  emigrants  comiog  out  in 
large  numbers  I  do  not  think  that  in  New  Zealand  there  is. 
Shortly  before  I  left  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  present  Minister 
of  Crown  Lands.  I  asked  him  what  lands  there  were  at  present 
available,  and  he  said  that  the  only  Crown  Lands  which  are  being 
thrown  open  for  selection  are  dense  bush.  That  requires  special 
knowledge  of  the  country  before  it  can  be  turned  to  any  account.  It 
would  require  several  pounds  an  acre  to  clear  the  land,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  any  large  body  of  people  taking  up  a  large  tract  of  bush 
land,  and  looking  forward  to  results,  would  be  disappointed  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  as  regards  the  other 
Colonies. 

Lord  Bkabazon  :  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of  listening 
rather  than  of  speaking,  and  I  have  been  very  much  interested  and 
instructed  by  the  remarks  of  the  eminent  colonists  who  have 
addressed  us  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  State  colonisa- 
tion seems  to  be  decidedly  making  way.  There  are  no  doubt  here 
and  there  objectors,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  objections  are  based 
on  a  wrong  supposition.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  that 
State-directed  colonisation  means  what  is  usually  understood  by 
State-aided  emigration.  By  State-aided  emigration  the  public 
usually  understands  the  sending  oat  of  men  without  selection  to 
our  Colonies,  in  any  numbers,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  character 
or  capability  or  physical  acquirements,  and  the  placing  of  them 
upon  our  Colonies  without  inquiring  whether  there  is  a  demand  for 
them  or  not.  State-directed  colonisation — ^which  the  association 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chairman  desires — is  a  perfectly 
different  thing.    We  desire  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
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in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  sent  oat  from  this  conntry — ^that 
no  man  or  woman  should  be  sent  out  without  having  first  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Agent  of  the  Colony  to  go  there.  If,  there- 
fore, any  individual  should  go  out,  say,  to  New  Zealand  under  the 
auspices  of  our  association,  or  in  connection  with  it,  and  he  should 
turn  out  to  be  not  a  desirable  character,  or  i^  when  too  late,  it 
should  be  discovered  that  there  was  no  fitting  land  for  him,  the 
fault  or  the  mistake  would  be  that  of  the  representative  of  New 
Zealand  entirely.  I  was  very  much  pleased  the  other  day  when  we 
had  a  meeting  in  tliis  room  of  our  organisation  to  hear  Sir  Francis 
D.  Bell  speak  favourably  of  the  scheme,  and  I  am  very  pleased  again 
to-day  to  hear  Mr.  Garrick  speak  favourably  also  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  idea.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  already  given  his  views  in 
public  as  to  the  favourable  anticipations  he  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  carrying  out  of  some  such  scheme.  We  have  had,  then, 
more  or  less  favourable  views  on  the  subject  from  the  representa- 
tives of  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  Canada,  and  I  think  the 
public  utterances  of  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  may  be 
taken  as  favourable  to  the  system  of  colonisation.  There  are  at 
this  moment  Colonies  which  are  favourable  to  the  scheme,  and 
others  less  so,  but  if  ever  we  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
Colonies  it  is  usually  under  the  impression  that  we  shall  send  out 
men  to  compete  with  their  labour  markets.  We  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  We  say  that  every  man  who  settles  on  the 
land,  so  far  from  competing  with  the  labour  market,  or  the  trades- 
men of  the  country,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  obliged  himself  to 
employ  labour  and  to  employ  the  tradesman,  and  that  he  will, 
therefore,  be  increasing  the  demand  for  labour;  and  unless  the 
working  classes  of  the  Colonies  have  much  less  intelligence  than  I 
give  them  credit  for,  when  they  once  begin  to  know  what  really  is 
our  scheme,  we  shall  find,  instead  of  opposition,  most  cordial  sup- 
port. As  is  known  to  many  of  you  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  Lord  Granville,  a  few  months  ago,  received  a  deputation 
from  our  association,  which  laid  before  him  our  whole  case,  and 
submitted  in  print  our  scheme  of  colonisation.  We  thought  we 
had  thoroughly  acquainted  his  lordship  with  our  views,  yet — ^most 
extraordinary  thing — ^we  must  have  been  so  inexplicit  that  his  lord- 
ship did  not  go  away  with  proper  ideas  on  the  subject,  for  the 
questions  he  wrote  to  the  Colonies  asking  for  information  were  such 
that,  had  he  wished  to  receive  a  refusal,  they  could  not  have  been 
drawn  up  in  a  better  way.  He  never  once  mentioned  the  idea  of 
colonisation,  and  never  once  mentioned  the  idea  of  placing  every 
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man  on  the  land.  The  whole  of  the  qaestions  were  as  to  whether  the 
Colonies  could  receive  an  addition  of  working  mechanics.  Working 
men  reading  these  questions  would  at  once  naturally  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  system  to  which  the  Home  Government 
in  its  difficulties  usually  resorted  of  getting  rid  of  people  hy  throw- 
ing them  on  the  Colonies.  We  wanted  to  reverse  that»  and  we 
much  regret  that  our  desires  have  not  been  expressed  by  Lord 
Granville.  Colonisation  is  not  a  new  thing.  Lady  Gordon  Cath- 
cart  has  been  very  successful  in  colonising  in  Canada  some  of  her 
tenants  from  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  has  been  likewise  successful  in  colonising  a  much  more 
difficult  class,  namely,  artisans  and  workmen  from  the  East  End 
of  London.  I  lay  great  stress  on  this  latter  fact,  because  one  would 
think  that  if  there  is  one  class  in  the  country  less  fitted  than  another 
to  become  colonists  in  Manitoba  it  would  be  working  men  from  the 
East  End.  When  I  was  in  Canada  last  year  I  had  interviews  with 
the  late  and  present  Ministers  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion.  A 
change  of  Ministry  was  taking  place,  and  I  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  seeing  both  of  them  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time.  I 
laid  our  scheme  before  them,  and  asked  them  what  were  their 
objections.  They  hesitated  for  a  short  time,  and  then  said, 
'*  Really,  we  don't  know  that  we  can  find  any  objections."  I  was 
very  much  pleased  at  that.  I  then  saw  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario,  who  also  said  he  saw  no  objections.  Afterwards  I  saw 
some  of  the  settlers  themselves,  and  asked  them  the  same  question. 
They  also  saw  no  objections.  I  said,  '*  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  no  man  fails  who  comes  out  ?  "  The  reply  was,  **  No,  we  do 
not  mean  that ;  but  what  we  do  say  is  that  no  man  fails  who  has 
health  and  has  grit  in  him.**  They  did  not  say  that  money  was 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  they  told  me  that  the  men  who  did 
fail  were  either  the  men  who  came  out  with  no  intention  of  work- 
ing, or  those  who  came  out  with  a  good  deal  of  capital  at  their  back 
and  thought  they  knew  how  to  cultivate  the  soil.  They  told  me 
that  those  who  succeeded  were  those  who  had  no  money  and  no 
experience,  but  who  would  lay  themselves  out  in  order  to  obtain 
work  and  wages  from  neighbouring  farmers,  and  who,  by  the  time 
they  had  put  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  set  up  for  themselves,  knew 
what  was  the  proper  system  of  culture.  Our  scheme  has  met  that 
difficulty  so  far  that  we  propose  there  should  be  training  farms,  and 
as  far  as  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  concerned, 
it  will  grant  900  acres  to  any  persons  who  will  go  and  establish  a 
training  &rm  upon  which  those  who  choose  to  learn  agriculture, 
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and  who  are  willing  to  work,  could  place  themselves  under  instruc* 
tion.  I  hope  I  have  shown  you  that,  as  far  as  this  association  is 
concomedy  we  have  drawn  up  a  practical  plan.  I  may  add  that 
those  who  care  to  know  anything  further  will  find  all  the  details  in 
a  little  pamphlet  which  I  have  written,  and  which  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  Blue  Book  on  Emigration 
lately  published  by  the  Government. 

Qeneral  Lowbt,  G.B.  :  After  the  very  practical  suggestions  to 
which  we  have  listened,  following  the  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Young, 
I  feel  there  is  little  to  add,  and  in  anything  I  have  to  say  I  speak 
more  as  an  old  soldier  than  anything  else.  I  commanded  a 
regiment  in  British  North  America  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  in 
that  time  left  behind  me  in  that  country  over  400  men,  moat  of 
them  doing  well,  and  having  incomes  of  from  £60  to  £850  a  year. 
I  hear  of  some  of  them  still.  These  men  had  no  means,  and  no 
education  beyond  what  they  picked  up  in  the  regimental  schools, 
but  they  have  proved  a  credit  to  their  regiment,  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  the  Colony.  I  have  ever  since  felt  the  deepest  interest 
in  people  going  from  this  country  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  feel  that  if 
they  are  at  all  likely  men  and  desire  to  succeed  their  prosperity  is 
assured.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon,  and  especially  to  the  Agent-Gteneral  for 
Queensland,  for  his  admirable  and  practical  address.  He  spoke  of 
sending  out  people  stricken  by  poverty.  In  that  respect  he  was 
to  some  extent  answered  by  Mr.  Pennefather,  who  spoke  of  the 
detriment  of  sending  out  men  with  annuities  and  means.  It  comes 
very  much  to  what  Sir  Charles  Napier  said — "  Some  men  attain 
success  by  interest,  and  some  by  good  luck,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  by  commencing  life  without  having  a  shilling  in  the  world.** 
If  this  subject  be  taken  up  by  the  Mother  Country  and  by  the 
Colonies  as  it  should  be,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  result  which  must  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  England  and  to  the  children 
whom  she  sends  forth.  We  have  to  thank  the  Government  for 
doing  something.  We  have  to  thank  them  for  the  little  effort  of 
establishing  an  Emigration  Office.  I  hope  the  time  wiU  come  when 
in  addition  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  we 
shall  have  a  Secretary  for  Greater  Britain,  and  that  we  shall  see 
bound  together  in  one  complete  whole  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
great  Colonies.  We  have  heard  of  late  a  great  deal  about  the  land 
which — ^with  all  her  faults — ^I  love  most  dearly — ^my  own  native 
land  of  Ireland.  I  read  with  pleasure  the  words  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
that,  of  dl  her  &ults,  the  greatest  was  her  poverty  I    We  do  -mat 
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want  to  send  to  the  Oolonies  only  of  our  poorest.  From  wbat  I 
have  seen,  both  aa  an  owner  of  property  in  Ireland,  and  as  the 
commander  of  a  regiment  one  half  of  whom  were  Irish  and  the 
other  half  English  and  Scotch — ^and  who  for  years  agreed  and 
worked  well  and  happily  together^  I  look  upon  the  blending  of  the 
three  peoples  across  the  seas— ay,  even  the  poorest  of  Ireland  with 
the  poorest  of  England  and  the  crofters  of  Scotland — as  one  of  the 
sorest  possible  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  qnestion  of 
the  tme  union  of  the  future  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Colonies.  Do  not  despair  of  any  land  and  people.  Incite  your 
Government,  and  your  brother  colonists  who  are  meeting  here 
under  the  happy  auspices  of  this  Exhibition,  to  build  up  some  such 
system  or  arrangement  as  that  sketched  by  my  friend  Mr.  Young 
to-day.  He  has  thrown  out  something  which  you  may  build  upon ; 
and  I  think  there  could  be  no  better  time  than  the  present,'  met  as 
we  are  to  take  stock  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  Colonies,  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  make  our  common  Empire  greater  and  more 
profitable  to  all  her  sons  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  F.  GooDLiFFE  (Cape  Colony) :  I  recollect  that  several  years 
ago,  when  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  sent  a  deputation  to  Lord 
Oranville,  his  lordship  told  them  that  should  any  Colony  desire  to 
leave  the  alliance,  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  prevent  her  doing  bo — ^that  the  door  was  open  to  her. 
That  statement,  which  has  since  been  contradicted,  burned  itself 
into  my  memory.  Since  that  time  public  opinion  on  these  questions 
has  grown  greatly,  and  I  hope  the  views  of  the  minister  have  grown 
in  proportion.  Could  it  ever  have  been  believed  in  those  days  that 
the  Colonies  would  send  to  this  country  the  admirable  productions 
we  see  under  this  roof,  and  which  make  us  say,  '*  Is  it  possible 
these  things  are  made  in  the  Colonies  ?  "  Inasmuch  as  the  questions 
we  are  now  discussing  must  be  carried  oat  by  alliance  with  the 
Mother  Country,  there  never  surely  was  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
of  laying  our  views  before  the  people  of  the  different  Colonies.  I 
consider  that  unless  a  colonist  is  famished  with  something  to  give 
him  a  start— with  something  beyond  his  mere  laboar — he  has  bat  a 
poor  chance.  It  may  not  be  so  in  all  the  Colonies,  but  certainly  in 
my  opinion  that  is  he  case  in  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  Natal. 
This  opens  the  still  arger  question,  Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  Are  we  to  taKe  no  one  by  the  hand  except  those  who  have 
capital  ?  Many  of  these  points  require  to  be  discussed  with  great 
deliberation.  We  know  that  the  Colonies  as  a  whole  require  labour 
-Hsometimes  skilled  labour,  sometimes  mete  x&anutd  labotO^btit 
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what  are  their  actual  needs  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  colonists 
themselves. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Haubuhton,  Q.O.  :  After  an  absence  of  some  years 
from  England,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institate 
is  still  striving  to  force  this  important  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Just  before  I  left  England,  in  1883,  I  lectured  at 
Manchester  on  "  The  Loss  to  the  Empire  and  to  British  Trade 
through  Emigration  to  Foreign  Countries,*'  a  subject  which  no  one 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  investigated.  I  am  now  speaking 
mainly  from  memory.  I  find  that  only  two  persons  have 
made  the  money  value  of  an  emigrant  the  subject  of  a  oarefol 
inquiry.  One,  a  Oerman  authority.  Dr.  Engel,  calculates  the  value 
of  an  emigrant  by  estimating  the  cost  of  rearing,  educating,  and 
fitting  him  out.  The  average  value  of  property  brought  by  each 
emigrant  is  estimated  by  another  writer  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  to  which  he  adds  the  average  value  of  each  emigrant, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  he  calculates  that  in 
twelve  and  a  half  years  emigration  to  the  United  States  had  been 
worth  more  than  five  billions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  one  million 
of  dollars  per  day.  Another  authority — the  late  Dr.  Farr,  of  the 
Begistrar-Oeneral's  Office,  who,  strange  to  say,  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  other  leaves  off— in  a  paper  of  his  in  1858,  estimated  the 
value  of  the  emigrant  by  the  productive  power  of  his  labour  after 
arriving  at  his  destination,  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  rearing,  educating  and  fitting  out  the  emigrant.  Even  taking 
this  limited  view  of  the  value  of  an  emigrant,  which  he  puts  down 
at  £159,  he  calculates  that  up  to  1858  we  had  made  *'  a  gift  to  the 
world  of  between  one  and  two  billions  of  pounds."  What  the 
Empire  loses  cannot  be  measured  even  by  these  figures,  which  only 
refer  to  estimates—one  based  on  the  cost  of  rearing  and  fitting  out 
an  emigrant,  and  the  other  on  the  value  of  his  labour  as  a  pro- 
ducer. These  writers  lose  sight  of  a  point  of  vast  moment  to  oar 
trade  and  our  future,  for  we  lose  almost  as  much  by  sending  out  of 
the  Empire  a  consumer  as  we  do  in  losing  a  producer.  From  1815 
to  1888  we  had  sent  over  five  and  a  half  millions  of  emigrants  to 
the  United  States,  who  by  natural  increase  now  amount  to  over 
eight  and  a  half  millions.  Our  total  trade  with  them  is  only  £2  lOs. 
per  head.  Had  they  gone  to  Australia  it  would  have  been  JSIB  per 
head.  The  annual  loss,  therefore,  to  British  trade  from  these 
emigrants  going  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  to  the  Colonies,  is 
£181,750,000.  The  total  aggregate  of  the  annual  loss  from  1815 
to   the  present  is  so  incredibly  large   that  I  cannot  tam  the 
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billions  needed  to  measure  it;  but  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  this  interesting  arithmetical  calculation. 
It  seems  utterly  useless  to  ask  our  politicians  to  think  of  such  a 
wide  question.  Lately  the  Government  did  take  a  step  in  advance 
on  this  subject.  They  agreed  to  establish  an  ofiSce  for  information 
to  emigrants,  and  to  pay  £500  for  clerks  and  office  rent.  The 
Government  trusts  that  some  philanthropic  person  will  conduct 
the  office,  and  will  "  work  for  nothing,  and  find  himself."  Can  we 
have  any  clearer  proof  that  our  insular  politicians  are  only  fit  for 
Home  Rule,  and  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
a  great  Empire  which  has  by  its  marvellous  growth  outstripped  the 
intellect  of  its  statesmen. 

Capt.  J.  0.  B.  Colomb:  I  was  much  struck  with  the  emphatic  and 
forcible  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Haliburton.  The  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  assent  of  both  parties,  gave,  as  a  free  gift,  the  large  sum 
of  £150,000  to  send  an  excellent  class  of  people  to  the  States. 
It  gave  any  amount  of  money  at  8^  per  cent  loan  besides  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  send  over  from  the  West  of  Ireland  women  and 
children  to  America.  During  that  period  I  know  that  the  applica 
tions  of  some  most  desirable  hard-working  fEunilies  were  rejected 
because  they  wished  to  go  to  Australis.  Mainly  through  the  help 
of  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  I  was  enabled  to  send  the  cream  of  the 
district  over  which  I  had  control  to  Canada.  This,  I  think,  clearly 
shows  how  very  far  the  House  of  Commons  is  from  grappling  with 
the  question.  The  present  system  of  education  should  be  watched, 
as  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  not  adapted  to  make  the  young 
good  colonists,  but  only  educates  them  to  be  clerks.  The  first  step 
towards  the  practical  solution  of  this  question  is  that  the  Mother 
Country  should  perceive  that  her  interests  are  at  stake.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  no  system  of  emigration  can  be  started  which 
has  not  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever»  to  find  a  system  adapted  to  all  the  Colonies.  If  every  man 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  we  shall  in  time  make  the  House  of 
Commons  realise  the  greatness  of  this  question. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ebbbt  Nicholls  :  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Young's  able  paper,  and  to  the  discussion  whidi  has  followed 
it.  I  have  travelled  through  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
which  people  emigrate,  and  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words. 
This  question  is  not  one  of  only  a  local  character,  but  it  affects  the 
whole  Empire,  and  must  be  considered  by  the  people  of  England 
as  affecting  not  thousands  but  millions  of  souls.  Mr.  Young  has 
referred  to  the  depression  of  trade ;  this,  I  think,  is  greatly  due  to 
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the  loss  in  the  yield  of  gold  throughout  the  world.  It  is  useless  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  Colonies  to  send  ont  vast  numbers  of 
emigrants  without  the  capital  necessary  to  produce  the  work 
desired.  Mr.  Young's  scheme  must  be  considered  from  a  Colonial 
point  of  view,  and  there  must  be  a  union  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies 
before  such  a  scheme  can  be  carried  out.  The  true  home  of  the 
Conservative  working-tnan  is  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Originallj 
the  emigrant  is  a  poor  man ;  after  a  few  years*  hard  work  he  makes 
some  money  and  settles  on  the  land,  becoming  very  Conservative 
in  his  views.  Australia  cannot  receive  the  same  number  of  people 
as  Canada,  and  emigration  to  that  part  of  the  world  must  therefore 
be  gradual.  But  Canada  can  say,  Come  in  your  millions.  You 
can  see  in  this  Exhibition  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  illus- 
trated. There  are  vast  tracts  near  the  sea-coast  where  settlements 
could  be  formed.  If  attention  is  turned  to  that  Colony  by  a  scheme 
of  emigration  great  benefit  might  accrue. 

Mr.  BicHMOND  Hentt  :  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  misery 
prevailing  among  the  lower  classes  in  England.  Here  you  have 
over-population,  which  is  increasing  and  becoming  more  serious 
year  by  year.  It  is  your  duty  to  force  on  Parliament  the  necessity 
of  meeting  this  difficulty.  In  Victoria  we  hope  that  this  country 
will  formulate  some  system  of  emigration  which  wiU  solve  the 
difficulty  of  the  maintenance  of  the  starving  population.  If  anyone 
says  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  unable  to  absorb  more  emigrants, 
it  is  untrue.  Under  a  proper  system  of  emigration  they  have  an 
immense  field  for  surplus  population.  A  previous  speaker  has 
spoken  about  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Australia.  In  a  dry  countiy , 
with  no  surface  water,  I  have  sunk  three  wells  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  have  obtained  oceans  of  water,  and  I  think  that  what 
can  be  done  in  one  place  can  also  be  done  in  another.  There  is  no 
need  of  special  training  for  persons  about  to  emigrate.  Most  people 
of  education  who  emigrate  turn  out  failures ;  and  I  know  many 
young  men  with  money  who  have  come  out  to  the  Colonies  and 
failed  miserably,  while  plenty  of  hardworking  men  who  have 
landed  with  no  capital  whatever  have  got  on  well.  The  people  the 
Colonies  want  are  those  who  are  starving  because  they  cannot  get 
work.  I  would  suggest  the  foundation  of  a  national  fond  to  assist 
these  people  to  emigrate,  and,  though  they  will  not  make  fortunes, 
they  will  be  able  to  live  and  prosper  under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  Sebbight  Oreen  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
to  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  youngest  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
There  there  is  room  for  thousands  or  millions  of  colonists,  though 
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I  wonld  not  be  a  party  to  sending  out  emigrants  by  the  shipload. 
The  labour  market  is  perhaps  overstocked  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
but  there  is  abundance  of  good  land,  and  the  whole  Colony  is 
inhabitable  in  every  part.  There  are  millions  of  acres  to  be  taken 
up.  For  this  Colony  Mr.  Yonng's  scheme  wonld  be  very  desirable. 
Let  every  intending  emigrant  find  £2  and  the  Colony  pay  the  balance 
of  his  fEtre.  Any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  together 
£2  is  snre  to  find  work  when  he  gets  there.  I  think  the  system 
of  selection  is  not  a  good  one  ;  it  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  want 
all  sorts  of  emigrants.  One  thing  we  do  want  is  the  establishment 
of  Intelligence  offices.  I  would  like  to  see  one  in  every  town  in 
England*  They  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  conferences  are  not  made  more  widely 
known.  People  want  to  hear  the  opinion  and  experiences  of 
colonists,  and  to  get  practical  information  about  the  Colonies. 

Captain  Hixson  (New  South  Wales) :  I  am  unprepared  to  make 
a  set  speech  on  the  important  subject  under  discussion,  and  I 
would  not  have  addressed  the  meeting  but  that  some  erroneous 
observations  concerning  the  Colony  I  belong  to  have  been  made 
by  a  previous  speaker.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  much  into 
detail  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Young's  excellent  paper.  All  we  ought 
to  do  here  is  to  discuss  general  ideas  and  give  information  about 
the  Colonies  in  which  we  live.  The  Agent-General  for  Queensland 
has  told  you  what  his  Colony  has  done  for  emigration.  New  South 
Wales  has  done  much  the  same,  and  the  people  the  Colonies  bring 
out  are  about  the  best  customers  the  Mother  Country  has.  The 
Imperial  Government  should  try  to  keep  emigration  as  much^der* 
its  control  as  possible.  Australia  is  much  more  capable  of  receiv- 
ing people  than  some  of  the  previous  speakers  would  lead  you  to 
believe,  and  they  have  lately  shown  themselves  anything  but  an 
element  of  weakness  to  the  Mother  Country.  We  have  abready 
heard  the  statistics  of  one  German  professor  with  regard  to  emigra- 
tion. Let  me  give  you  some  more  figures  by  another  ."German. 
He  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  wer^  In  the 
world  20,000,000  British-speaking  people,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
century  there  will  be  no  less  than  200,000,000^  Such  being  the 
case,  has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  British  Government  to 
grapple  with  this  important  question  so  as  not  to  lose  farther  touch 
of  the  great  English-speaking  race,  by  organising  a  general  scheme 
of  emigration,  the  detaUs  of  which  tiiey  would,  I  think  do  "well  to 
leave  to  the  Colonies  to  adapt  themselves  to  as  their  difierent 
capabilities  and  circumstances  suggested. 
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Mr.  W.  Lukes  :  I  most  heartily  indorse  all  that  Mr.  Yoang  has 
said  in  his  paper.  I  do  so,  because  it  is  opportune  and  practical. 
Having  had  much  to  do  in  connection  with  immigration  and  trade  in 
its  various  forms  under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
I  trust  what  I  may  say  on  this  matter  may  be  accepted  as 
authoritative  and  practical.  Being  confined  to  ten  minutes,  I  am 
certain  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  important  question,  unless  in- 
fringing on  your  directions  and  the  time  of  others  who  may  wish 
to  speak  on  this  subject.  Therefore,  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible, 
give  some  general  ideas  which  may  be  enlarged  upon  by  persons 
interested  at  leisure.  Emigration  is  most  certidnly  a  necessity,  the 
objects  of  which  are  principidly  to  advance  the  position  and 
fortunes  of  the  emigrant,  the  success  of  whom,  not  only  ameliorates, 
but  also  advances  the  condition  of  England,  its  people,  manu- 
factures and  markets.  Who  should  emigrate  is  an  important 
question,  and  who  should  not,  equidly  so.  And  where  to  emigrate 
is  a  vital  question,  not  only  to  the  emigrant  individually,  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  kingdom  and  Che 
Empire.  When  there  is  such  a  choice  of  climate  and  resources  under 
the  care  and  authority  of  the  British  Grown,  a  loyal  Englishman 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  making  a  selection.  As  an  Englishman 
from  Cornwall,  who  emigrated,  when  young,  to  Ontario,  Canada,  I 
should  say,  go  there,  having  certain  definite  objects  in  view.  In 
doing  so,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  '*  Bureau  of 
Industries  "  as  published  by  tiie  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  which  is  of  incalculable  value  not  only  to  emigrants  but 
to  all  interested  in  emigration  generally.  In  recommending  this 
publicatiDn'toyour  notice,  I  wish  to  direct  your  particular  attention 
to  pages  46  and  47,  on  *'  Labour  and  Wages."  In  conclusion,  and 
in  relation  to  the  preceding  suggestion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
in  substance  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman 
the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  ^When  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  any  kind  of  labour,  if  I  find  the  income  to  exceed  the  expen- 
diture, I  go  no  farther." 

Mr.  T.  B  BIGGS :  I  accord  with  the  general  idea  of  Mr.  Young*a 
paper,  but  disagree  with  the  methods  he  advocates.  Mr.  Briggs 
then  read  a  long  extract  from  a  Straits  Settlements  newspaper  in 
order  to  show  how  the  popuhition  in  that  part  of  the  Empire 
had  increased. 

The  Bev.  A.  Sttubhan  HsBBmo:  The  best  benefactors  to  the 
Colonies  are  those  who  assist  out  suitable  emigrants.  Wealth 
mvariably  follows  population,  and  our  Tankee  friends  estimate 
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each  emigrant  is  worth  1,200  dollars  to  the  State  in  which  he 
settles.  Our  last  retnms  from  January  to  May  81  show  69,148  of 
English,  Scotohy  and  Irish  left  oar  shores  for  the  United  States, 
8,988  to  Canada,  18,124  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  8,787 
elsewhere.  Emigration  helps  both  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as 
the  Colonies ;  besides,  it  is  the  most  permanent  way  of  assisting 
the  suitable  poor.  Emigration  clubs  ought  to  be  started  in  all 
centjres  of  work.  Omitting  India,  our  Colonies  occupy  7,227,616 
square  miles,  with  16,081,882  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of 
£88,881,117,  and  have  borrowed  £205,127,786.  I  hope  that  a 
conference  of  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  emigration 
will  take  place  under  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  a  mass  meeting  in 
the  Albert  Hall  next  Bank  holiday. 

Mr.  Fbedbbiok  Young  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  make  my  remarks 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can.  Mr.  Pennefftther  has  said  the  wrong 
people  might  go  to  the  Colonies,  but  while,  of  course,  some  few 
might  do  so,  I  think  the  people  who  would  go— principally  and  in 
great  numbers,  too— would  be  those  whose  thoughts  have  been 
directed  to  the  Colonies  by  the  means  I  have  pointed  at  and  sug- 
gested, and  these  would  be  the  proper  people  for  colonists  I  receive 
every  day  many  letters  asking  for  advice  as  to  emigration  by  people 
anxious  to  leave  this  country,  and  am  unable  to  help  them,  except- 
ing by  advising  them  to  go  to  a  British  Colony  instead  of  to  foreign 
lands,  wherever  they, like  best.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Richmond  Henty,  the  opinion  he  entertains,  as  a 
native-born  Australian,  of  the  power  of  Australasia  of  receiving  and 
absorbing  large  masses  of  the  population  of  England.  Intelligence 
offices  have  been  referred  to.  They  form  a  part  of  my  system. 
We  have  already  our  Agents-General's  offices,  but  excellent  work 
as  these  agencies  are  doing,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  promote 
effectually  what  is  demanded  for  a  national  system  of  colonisation. 
I  regret  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply,  as  I  intended,  to  many  of 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  interest- 
ing and  valuable  discussion  by  various  speakers,  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  I  have  proposed  a  great  project.  I  wish 
it  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  Government,  the  press,  and 
the  peopla  By  it  alone  I  believe  we  shall  permanently  relieve  our 
redundant  population  at  home,  stimulate  trade,  increase  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  our  Empire,  and  vastly  benefit  both  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  in  the  future. 
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IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 
Bt  Captain  J.  C.  B.  Golomb. 

Read  on  Friday,  June  18,  1686|  A.  B.  Campbell-Johnston,  Esq., 

in  the  Chair, 

The  CHAnuiAN :  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  yoa  Captain  Golomb, 
who,  as  yon  all  know,  is  a  great  authority  on  the  sobjeot,  to  read  to 
yon  a  paper  on  '*  Imperial  Defenoe." 

Captain  Colowb  :  The  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to  submit  for 
your  discussion  broad  facts  relating  to  the  security  of  the  Empire 
in  war. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  examine  here  technical 
details  which  are  the  special  province  of  experts  ;  but  as  provision 
for  the  Empire's  defence  deeply  concerns  all,  so  the  discussion  of 
main  issues  apart  from  technicalities  cannot  be  without  public 
advantage. 

I  think  all  rational  men  will  agree  with  the  assertion  that  prac- 
tical experience  does  not  warrant  any  present  hope  that  wars  have 
ceased  or  are  likely  to  cease.  History  is  one  long  record  of  wars, 
with  a  general  tendency  to  accumulate  in  magnitude  and  results. 
In  our  own  time  the  political  map  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  has  bean 
wholly  transformed  by  force.  On  the  American  continent  we  have 
seen  perhaps  the  bloodiest  war  the  world  has  yet  witnessed  waged 
by  men  speaking  our  own  tongue  and  holding  our  own  fieuith.  The 
peace  of  Europe  at  this  moment  is  the  resultant  of  diverse  interests 
expressed  in  armed  forces  ready  to  maintain  those  interests,  and 
the  dream  of  general  disarmament  has  no  place  in  the  practical 
politics  of  any  nation.  In  point  of  fact,  what  is  termed  European 
concert  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  belief  in  peace  as  to  a  belief  in,  and 
a  dread  of,  war. 

I  refer  to  this  at  starting  because  so  many  are  content  to  escape 
from  a  rational  consideration  of  the  question  of  defence  by  a 
general  condemnation  of  the  evils  of  war.  Those  who  hold  that 
disarmament  is  a  possible  policy  for  us  or  any  other  nation,  are 
neither  entitled  to  sympathy  or  honour  so  long  as  they  have  not  the 
courage  of  their  opinions  ;  they  have  no  title  to  advise  other  nations 
to  do  that  which  they  fear  to  propose  for  their  own.  Such  persons 
have  never  yet  suggested  the  propriety  of  breaking  up  our  iron- 
clads or  disbanding  our  army ;  until  they  do  so  others  may  be 
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excused  for  refosing  to  waste  time  in  discussing  theories  advocated 
by  men  who  fear  to  pat  them  to  the  only  logical  proof. 

As  little  do  I  concern  myself  with  the  arguments  of  those  who 
talk  of  war  as  if  it  were  a  game  of  lawn  tennis.  They  are  few,  bat 
they  make  much  noise,  and  are  generally  men  who  most  object  to 
being  shot.  They  are  the  curse  of  any  country,  and  are  as  much 
the  enemies  of  a  rational  programme  of  true  defence  as  those 
prophets  of  universal  peace  who  dare  not  propose  to  practice  what 
they  preach. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  aggregate  of  common 
sense,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  common  carelessness,  as  regards  the 
question  of  Imperial  Defence.  Precautions  necessary  to  secure 
safety  in  war  are  plain  matters  of  fact,  demanding  cool  calculation 
and  calm  judgment.  * 

With  this  short  preface,  permit  me  now  to  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  be  most  worthy  of 
public  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  are  you  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  our  Empire 
satisfied  that  the  fleet  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  sufficient  to  secure 
the  ocean  interests  of  the  Empire  in  war  ?  The  issue  raised  is  a 
distinct  one,  vital  to  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  Defence.  We 
want  fficts  and  proofs,  not  opinions  and  beliefs,  in  determining  that 
issue.  Let  me  point  out  that  if  our  fleet  is  not  sufficient  it  will 
take  at  the  least  nearly  eighteen  months  before  it  can  be  made  so, 
even  if  we  assume  that  the  days  of  great  ironclads — which  take 
three  or  four  years  to  build — are  over.  My  justification  for  asking 
you  to  debate  this  is  that  there  is  no  competent  naval  authority  who 
declares  that  the  fleet  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  Empire  in  war. 

It  is,  however,  desirable  to  place  before  you  one  or  two  general 
considerations — ^not  of  a  technical  character — upon  which  sound 
judgment,  independent  of  **  expert  opinion,"  can  be  formed. 

In  past  tunes,  and  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  line-of- 
battle  fleet  of  England  was  always  numerically  double  that  of  our 
nearest  neighbour — France.  That  was  the  first  principle  of  our 
national  policy  of  defence.  It  is  so  no  longer.  Silently  and  un- 
observed by  the  people  of  the  Empire  it  has  disappeared  from  the 
national  programme  for  the  provision  of  naval  safety.  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  best  possible  information  at  their  com- 
mand, have  told  us  that  the  battle  ships  of  England  do  exceed 
those  of  France ;  by  how  many  ships  is  a  matter  they  themselves 
dispute.    Taking  an  average  of  official  statements,  the  excess  may 
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be  placed  at  about  one-third.  This  third  is  absorbed  by  dnties  of 
onr  fleet  beyond  European  waters,  which  neither  France  nor  any 
other  maritime  power  has  the  same  necessity  to  perform.  Within 
the  last  few  days  an  ex-sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wrote  to  the 
daily  press,  nrging  the  want  of  more  fast  oroisers  for  the  "  protee* 
tion  of  our  Colonies  and  commerce."  This  is  a  simple,  indepen- 
dent confirmation  of  facts  admitted  by  responsible  officials.  The 
official  information,  therefore,  to  guide  your  debate  comes  to  this  : 
It  is  possible,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  that  were  war  to  break 
out  to-morrow  in  European  waters,  we  may  have  a  battle  fleet  about 
equal  to  that  of  one  maritime  power — ^France.  We  know  that  for 
the  protection  of  our  Colonies  and  commerce  we  shall  be  deficient 
of  fast  cruisers. 

The  official  excuse  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  increased  cost 
of  modem  ships.  It  is  said  we  can't  afford  to  spend  more.  To 
assist  your  discussion  on  this  point  I  may  mention  the  foUowing 
facts : — 

That  if  we  take  national  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  national 
ports  in  a  year  as  a  standard  of  relative  sea  interests,  and  France 
and  French  dominions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  Empire  on 
the  other,  then  France  spends,  on  naval  precautions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sea  interests,  one  guinea  a  year  to  our  threepence.  On 
the  same  basis  of  comparison,  Russia  spends  annually  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times  as  much  as  we  do. 

Passing  now  from  official  statements  and  excuses,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  other  tests  not  specially  the  province  of  officials  or 
experts. 

Our  national  tonnage  on  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world  is  what 
we  require  to  protect  in  war.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  protect  it, 
that  tonnage  will  be  transferred  to  a  neutral  flag.  The  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  and  the  national  power  of  conveying  goods  from 
one  portion  of  our  empire  to  another,  will  cease  to  be  our  own.  I 
may  remark  in  passing  that  the  results  of  so  great  a  change  may 
seriously  alter  not  only  our  whole  maritime  position*  but  oar 
territorial  safety.  With  the  exception  of  India,  the  dangers  of 
descent  on  British  territory  at  home  or  abroad  is  not  primarily  a 
question  of  the  number  of  men  European  powers  can  put  in  the 
field,  but  a  question  of  their  possession  of  sea  transport.  We  at 
home,  I  venture  to  think,  do  not  sufficientiy  realise  that,  dependent 
as  we  are  mainly  upon  food  supply  from  over  sea,  parting  with 
national  tonnage  will  be  parting  with  our  corresponding  power  to 
get  that  food  at  all.    We  did  not  dare  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that 
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food  to  a  belligerent  may  be  carried  under  a  neutral  flag  when 
France  the  other  day,  in  Chinese  waters,  asserted  her  rights  as  a 
belligerent.  The  question  whether  our  mercantile  marine  changes 
flags  depends  npon  whether  freight  can  be  obtained,  and  whether 
war  risks  do  not  rise  to  a  point  destmctiye  of  all  profit.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  patriotism,  but  a  question  of  business.  A  patriotic 
owner  may  lay  up  his  ships  rather  than  transfer  them,  but  he 
certainly  can't  and  won't  run  them  at  a  certain  loss  to  his  pocket. 
The  real  danger  to  our  commerce  will  not  so  much  depend  upon 
the  ultimate  result  of  naval  operations,  as  upon  the  immediate  moral 
effect  produced  by  knowledge  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  arrange- 
ments for  its  defence  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  The  com- 
mercial consequences  must  be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  actual 
number  of  yessels  captured  as  by  the  extent  of  the  national 
interests  operated  on  by  the  moral  effect  thus  produced.  In  1868, 
for  example,  the  Alabama  captured  only  some  thirty  merchantmen, 
more  or  less  insignificant  items,  but  the  moral  effect  produced 
resulted  in  the  transfer  to  the  British  flag  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  American  shipping  in  that  year.  The  failure  of  the 
naval  arrangements  of  the  Northern  States  cost  America  her 
carrying  trade,  and  us  three  millions  of  money.  That  result  was 
produced  by  a  vessel  without  a  base,  and  maintained  only  by  the 
resources  of  neutral  ports,  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national law.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
Federal  States  in  the  year  referred  to  was  but  about  one-tenth  of 
the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  British  ports  last  year.  The 
Alabama  operated  against  a  sea  commerce  equal  only  to  that  of 
Australasia  alone  now.  The  maritime  interests  of  the  Federal 
States  in  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world  were  then  less  than 
British  maritime  interests  in  the  South  Pacific  now. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  measure  national  consequences  of  naval 
deficiency  by  reference  to  moral  effect  and  relatively  to  the  extent 
of  the  mercantile  interests  over  which  it  operates,  what  figure 
would  you  put  to  express  the  money  value  alone  of  the  loss  we  shall 
incur  in  war  from  the  fact,  authoritatively  stated  and  officially 
accepted,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  fast  cruisers  "  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Colonies  and  commerce  "  ? 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  invite  your  opinion.  Do 
you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  the  distance  and  extent  of  sea  area 
over  which  national  commerce  operates  is  the  chief  consideration 
by  which  can  be  determined  the  numerical  strength  of  the  fleet 
required  for  its  protection  ?    This  is  not  a  question  for  experts  so 
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much  as  for  intelligent  pnblio  opinion.  It  is  public  opinion,  and 
not  that  of  experts,  whioh  settles  the  question  of  the  strength  of 
your  fleet,  and  I  entreat  you  earnestly  to  consider  this  matter. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  comparisons  between  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  British  fleet  and  that  of  any  foreign  fleet,  even  if 
it  be  largely  in  our  fiivour,  is  any  satisfactory  proof  of  naval 
security?  I  do  hope  you  will  discuss  this  very  plain  question,  for 
you  must  be  well  aware  that  this  is  the  popular  standard  of 
measurement  adopted. 

Let  me  put  the  case  in  a  homely  way.  Take  any  city — 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Montreal,  Gape  Town,  or  London  itself.  What 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  strength  of  the  police  force  is  deter- 
mined ?  Is  it  by  statistical  returns  of  the  number  of  the  (criminal 
classes,  or  is  it  by  the  area  over  which  the  persons  and  property  to 
be  protected  by  the  police  is  spread?  In  this  case  we  do  not 
confine  our  calculations  by  the  fact  that  a  policeman  is  generally 
equal  in  a  physical  struggle  to  a  couple  of  thieves ;  but  we  are  pitMie 
to  shuffle  out  of  frankly  facing  our  naval  responsibilities  by  express- 
ing confidence  in  the  pluck  of  our  of&cers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
A  British  man-of-war  with  the  finest  penonnd  in  one  latitude 
and  longitude  is  no  answer  to  even  a  cowardly  crew  in  an  inferior 
craft  capturing  our  merchantmen  in  another.  We  can  say  precisely 
what  will  happen  if  they  meet ;  but  the  t/  is  a  question  of  oor 
general  naval  arrangements,  not  of  the  relative  value  of  two  ships. 
The  **  Ferret  frauds"  illustrated  the  fact  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  even  in  peace.  Our  fathers  learnt  a  good  deal  from  Trafalgar, 
for  they  immediately  increased  their  naval  preparations  and 
increased  the  naval  expenditure,  and  steadily  continued  to  do  ao 
year  by  year  until  Waterloo.  The  naval  expenditure  the  year 
before  Trafalgar  was  only  half  that  in  the  year  preceding  Waterloo. 
Expenditure  is  no  proof  of  efficiency,  but  in  this  case  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  by  practical  experience  our  &thers  had  learnt  that 
neither  the  relative  strength  of  fleets,  nor  the  relative  qualities  of 
seamen,  were  true  standards  by  which  to  measure  naval  safety, 
otherwise  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  increased 
their  naval  precautions,  because  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had 
been  almost  destroyed,  and  the  British  seamen  and  marines  had 
proved  their  superiority.  The  truth  is,  I  venture  to  think,  this : 
they  had  been  taught  how  precarious  is  sea  supremacy,  how  great 
in  maritime  warfare  is  the  element  of  chanca  What  they  most 
feared^  we  apparently  most  trust  They  secured  an  island  by 
giving  practical  expression  to  their  fears.  Do  we  expect  to  preserve 
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an  Empire  by  simply  declaring  our  patriotism,  for  which  we  decline 
to  pay ;  and  expressing  our  hopes,  becanse  they  involve  no  extra 
expense  ? 

Given,  however,  a  sufSciency  of  naval  force,  are  yon  content 
that  a  majority  of  the  coal  depdts  of  the  Empire  should  remain  as 
they  are,  practically  unprotected?    That  is  not  a  question  for 
experts,  but  for  British  common-sense,  backing  its  opinion  by. 
British  expenditure. 

Lastly,  have  you  confidence  and  faith  in  the  system  by  which 
the  common  defence  of  the  Empire  is  managed  ?  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration  of  its  practical  working  as  an  aid  to  your  debate. 

Steam  supplanted  wind  as  the  motive  power  for  war  and 
merchant  fleets  more  than  a  generation  ago.  From  that  moment 
coal  became  a  ruling  filter  in  the  question  of  naval  defence — ^the 
safety  of  coal  supply  a  first  principle  of  sea  security.  The  system 
which  the  Empire  trusts  to  provide  for  its  defence  in  war  can  pro- 
duce in  evidence  of  its  efficiency  but  little  more  than  a  paper  corre- 
spondence conducted  at  intervals  between  three  departments  respect- 
ing the  defence  of  coal  store&  A  triangular  agreement  has  been 
arranged,  in  effect  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  only  supply 
armaments  to  equip  works  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
particular  localities  where,  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  Empire, 
coal  supplies  should  be  secured.  If  certain  small  communities, 
therefore,  do.  not  see  why  they  should  pay  extra  for  the  delight 
of  occupying  a  locality  of  strategical  importance,  the  United 
Kingdom  escapes  the  expense  of  armaments ;  and  a  point,  vital 
perhaps  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire's  commerce,  is  left  unpro- 
tected. Bightly  or  wrongly,  some  of  these  communities  suspect 
that  when  they  have  spent  their  money  on  the  works,  they 
may  find  that  a  Home  department  will  give  them  guns  of  an 
inferior  sort  because  they  are  cheap.  Becent  events  will  not  afford 
them  much  comfort  Under  the  existing  system  of  arrangement 
for  British  defence,  the  guns  for  the  Navy  are  provided  by  a 
department  over  which  the  Navy  has  no  control.  The  guns  and 
stores  for  works  at  coaling  stations  will  be  provided  £Dr  by  the 
same  department,  and  over  which  conmiunities  constructing  these 
works  can  exercise  no  control.  It  is  but  poor  encouragement  to 
them  to  find  that  the  Admiralty  has  had  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  firing  of  certain  guns  supplied  for  the  service  of  the  fleet. 
I  will,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  quote  fi:om  the  Parlia- 
mentary Beports. 

On  the  20th  of  last  month,  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Admiralty  nsed  these  words: — "The  Coloaui  has 
ahready  fired  off  these  48-ton  guns  at  sea,  without  any  serious 
result  occurring.  (Laughter.)  Therefore,  I  think  that  if  she  were 
attacked  by  any  Greek  or  other  yessels,  she  would  be  able  to 
defend  herself  in  a  proper  way.*'  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
was  then  reminded  of  the  fact  that  **  she  is  ordered  not  to  fire,'* 
and  he  then  stated — <<  She  is  ordered  not  to  use  the  guns  at  target 
practice,  but  she  is  not  ordered  not  to  use  them  in  case  she  is 
attacked."  It  is  five  years  ago  since  an  ex-First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  a  few  months  out  of  office,  stated  to  the  House  as 
follows :—'*  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  naval  guns  of  Eng- 
land's fleet  are  inferior  to  the  new  guns  on  board  the  German, 
French,  and  Russian  ships." 

Nowy  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  particular 
weapon,  but  the  broad  aspects  of  an  Empire's  defence;  upon  one 
of  these,  at  all  events,  these  declarations  of  the  official  spokesmen 
of  British  naval  power,  as  it  is  to-day,  throw  a  lurid  light. 

We  in  this  crowded  island  are  so  enamoured  with  the  excitement 
of  legislation,  that  the  rational  discharge  of  the  plain  common 
duties  of  administration  are  now  beyond  the  pale  of  popular  regard. 
Without  continuity  of  business-like  administration  an  efficient 
system  can  neither  be  devised  nor  developed.  Without  real 
system  there  can  be  no  real  defence. 

It  is  as  weU  that  our  fellow-subjects  in  Canada,  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  and  throughout  our  Empire  should  take  note  of  these 
£EM)ts.  If  we  are  content  to  sow  the  wind  in  peace,  are  they  content 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  in  war  ?  If  not,  it  is  a  great  and  grave 
question  for  British  communities  beyond  sea  to  consider  carefiilly 
whether  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  Empire's  defence  are 
satisfactory  ?  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  European  Conferences 
to  arrange  for  the  security  of  other  States.  The  final  question, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  is  this — ^Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
for  a  British  Conference  to  arrange  for  the  safety  of  our  own  ? 

Discussion. 

The  Chaibican  :  I  thixik  you  will  all  agree  that  we  have  listened 
to  a  most  important  paper,  and  that  Captain  Colomb  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  great  light  on  the  subject.    We  wish  to  obtain  the 


NoTB. — ^Miidh  that  maj  aeem  obaonie  in  thia  short  paper  may  be  made  dLaav 
br  reference  to  mj  recent  lecture,  **  Imperial  Federation,  Naval  and  Militaiy.*' 
Thia  will  be  giren  free  to  aU  who  apply  to  the  Imperial  Federation  LeagQe, 
43,  St.  Margaret* a  Offioee,  Yiotoria-Btreet^  London,  S.  W.,  for  a  wpf-. 
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opinions  of  gentlemen  present,  and  I  will  call  on  General  Bray  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Major-General  Brly,  O.B.  :  The  question  that  has  been  so  ably 
brought  before  us  at  this  important  juncture  by  Captain  Colomb  is 
more  interesting  almost  to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  than  to  our- 
selyes.  The  colonists  in  London  at  the  present  moment  are  watch- 
ing with  the  greatest  attention  the  crisis  through  which  we  are 
passing,  and  everything  connected  with  that  crisis,  and  the  subject 
of  this  lecture  is  connected  with  it,  is  interesting  to  all  EngUsh- 
speaking  people.  Captain  Colomb  has  dealt  with  the  subject 
admirably,  and  has  shown  us  that  the  question  of  naval  defence  is 
vital  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  to  the  Colonies.  He  has  shown 
us  the  danger  in  which  we  live.  In  the  past  we  have  done  great 
things — ^fought  great  battles  and  won  an  enormous  Empire — and 
in  the  self-confidence  engendered  by  that  past  we  think  we  are 
secure  for  the  future.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Great  Empires  have 
risen  before  and  have  fallen,  and  they  have  fallen  through  this 
same  £fttal  error.  Let  us  take  care  that  this  fate  is  not  in  store 
for  the  British  Empire.  It  will  be  in  store  for  us,  provided  we  do 
not  take  note  of  the  circumstances  presented  to  our  eyes,  and  the 
result  of  which  may  come  upon  us  before  we  know  where  we  are. 
There  is  one  portion  of  the  British  Empire  ready  to  meet  the 
crisis,  and  that  is  the  Colonies.  The  people  of  the  Colonies  are 
young  and  strong.  They  have  not  had  their  nerves  destroyed  and 
their  fears  so  exaggerated  that  they  tremble  at  their  own  shadows. 
No ;  I  look  to  the  people  of  Canada  and  Australasia,  and  of  the 
Colonies  generally,  to  show  that  British  blood  is  ready  to  face 
danger,  and  to  do  what  is  needed  to  support  the  great  Empire  of 
which  they  form  a  portion.  Defence,  of  course,  is  very  necessary, 
but  there  is  a  very  important  point  of  defence,  which  is  what  I  call 
offensive  defence.  Offensive  defence  is  the  best  defence ;  for  there 
are  so  many  points  in  which  we  are  liable  to  be  assailed,  that 
unless  we  are  ready  to  strike  home  at  a  moment's  notice  we  are  in 
great  danger.  We  had  a  very  able  lecture  the  other  night  at  the 
St.  James's  Hall.  Mr.  Graham  Berry  made  an  admirable  speech, 
and  was  followed  by  other  colonists.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear 
them.  One  of  the  colonists  touched  a  vital  point.  He  said — 
**  While  you  in  London  are  thinking  of  the  elections,  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  New  Hebrides,"  and  he  added,  '*  Don't  imagine  for  a 
moment  we  are  going  to  allow  the  French  to  annex  the  New 
Hebrides,  whatever  you  think  in  London."  That  is  the  vital 
question  at  this  moment.    We  will  never  allow  the  Australian 
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colonists  to  be  overpowwed  by  the  French.    Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  once  let  them  into  the  New  Hebrides  you  will  not  get  them  oat 
Tnthont  a  gigantic  war.    It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  and  I  hope  the 
colonists  will  feel  it  is  a  duty,  to  show  the  Government  in  London 
that  they  will  not  allow  this  foreign  Power  to  be  established  close 
to  their  own  shores.    What  has  made  the  British  Empire  ?    Is  it 
the  gentlemen  who  make  diplomatic  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?    No,  it  is  the  Army  and  Navy.    It  is  War  that  has 
made  it,  and  war  that  will  protect  it.    We  must  show  that  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  are  the  more  vulnerable  points,  the 
heart  being  more  protected,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  we  shall 
show  that  we  insist  on  preparations  being  made  in  the  directions 
Captain  Golomb  has  advocated,  and  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  **  sat  upon  "  by  the  French  or  any  other  nation.    There  is  a 
motto,  "  Advance,  Australia."    That  is  a  proper  and  a  bold  thing 
to  say.    I  would  also  say,  "  Hold  your  own,  Australia ;  hold  your 
own.*'   I  trust  that  the  Federation,  so  much  desired,  or,  better  still, 
the  representation  of  t>ur  Colonies  in  London,  may  be  speedily 
brought  about  to  strengthen  this  great  Empire.    I  hold  that,  as 
our  Imperial  foreign  policy  affects  the  Colonies  vitally,  they  should 
be  represented  in  London  on  some  Qrand  Council,  in  which  they 
could  make  themselves  heard  effectually  on  all  great  questions, 
which  may  decide  matters  as  important  to  the  Colonies  as  to  the 
United  ^ngdom,  as  the  foreign  policy  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  St.  Stephen's  may  at  any  moment  plunge  the  whole  Empire  into 
a  great  war,  which  would  react  instantly  on  the  Colonies,  as  they 
would  have  to  take  their  share  of  the  fighting,'  the  risks  and 
dangers,  without  being  properly  consulted  in  the  matteir,  or  having 
a  voice  in  the  decision.    The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  of  such  importance  and  magnitude  to  the 
stability  of  the  Empire,  and  the  contentihent  of  our  fellow-subjects 
throughout  Greater  Britain.    Let  us  consider  this  question  in  time 
of  peace,  and  not  in  time  of  war,  huny,  and  confusion,  as  the 
clouds  hang  heavy  in  many  directions,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth,  and  at  what  moment  we  may  be  called  to 
*<  stand  to  our  arms "  and  battle  for  our  lives  and  the  great 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore£Ehthers  after  generations  of 
war. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pennefathbb  (New  Zealand) :  After  the  extremely 
able  paper  and  the  eloquent  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered,  it 
would  iU  become  me  to  offer  any  remarks  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  under  one  of  the  greatest 
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Authorities  on  naval  defence — Sir  William  Jervois.  I  would  just 
like  to  tonoh  on  the  extreme  importance  to  the  Colonies  of  defend- 
ing oar  coaling  stations,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  point  we  have 
properly  realised,  even  in  the  Colonies.  Take  Australia.  There 
are  three  great  ways  of  approaching  these  Colonies — one  from  the 
south-west,  by  King  George's  Sound ;  anoth^  by  the  north-east,  by 
Queensland ;  and  the  third  by  the  Panama  Canal,  when  that  woi^ 
is  completed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  defence  of  the 
Colonies  that  these  three  approaches  should  be  guarded,  and  to  this 
end  three  points  should  be  kept  in  view — ^Eing  George's  Sound, 
Thursday  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Queensland,  and  some  island 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  Colonies  that  those  three  points  should  be  sup 
plied  with  coal  and  properly  protected.  How  can  that  be  done  ? 
Can  it*  be  done  by  the  Colonies  themselves?  Can  you  expect 
Western  Australia,  with  a  population  of  80,000,  to  go  to 
the  enormous  expense  of  protecting  King  George's  Sound  in  a 
manner  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that  and  the  neighbouring 
Colonies  ?  The  same  remark  appUes  to  Queensland  and  New  Zea- 
land in  regard  to  the  other  points  I  have  named.  I  have  no  doubt 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  similarly  situated.  All 
this,  I  contend,  points  to  the  necessity  of  the  creation  of  some 
authority,  representing  a  group  of  Colonies,  that  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  defending  positions,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  which 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  defence  in  Australia. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Labillibbe  :  I  cannot  speak  a  word  upon  this  question 
without  referring  to  an  event  which  has  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom 
over  our  proceedings  to*day.  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  con- 
ferences in  this  hall  promoted  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I 
had  the  honour  to  read  a  paper  on  the  first  occasion,  only  three 
weeks  ago  to-day,  and  the  most  important  speaker  in  the  discussion 
was  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  recently  Prime  Minister  of  the 
great  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  I  well  remember  where  he  sat 
upon  this  platform;  I  well  remember  the  weighty  words  he 
addressed  to  the  meeting ;  I  well  remember  the  kind  expressions 
he  made  use  of  towards  me  in  his  speech,  and  the  equally  kind 
words  he  spoke  to  me  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  I  ever  met  him.  I  Uttle  thought  he  was  so  soon 
to  occupy  a  grave  in  the  little  churchyard  close  to  where  I  live. 
Sir  Alexander  Stuart  was  one  of  those  men  whose  name  will  long 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  great  question  of  Imperial 
Federation.    It  was  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head 
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which  took  a  thoroughly  practical  step  in  the  matter  by  senditig  the 
contingent  from  Sydney  to  the  Sondan.  Sir  Alexander  Stmirt  waa 
one  of  those  sterling  men  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the  Colonies, 
and  I  hope  snch  men  will  be  fbmid  to  build  them  into  that  geand 
fabric  of  an  Empire  which  we  see  rapidly  rising  aroond  us.  Now 
Captain  Oolomb  to-day  has  treated  ably,  as  he  always  does,  the 
most  practical  point  in  connection  with  ihe  Unity  of  the  Empire — 
the  question  of  defence.  It  was  told  us  in  this  room  three  weeks 
ago,  in  the  discussion  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  the  great  objeot 
oaght  to  be  a  uniform  tariff  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Anotiier 
gentleman  said  the  most  important  point  was  to  have  a  nnifona 
tariff  in  the  direction  of  protection.  I  venture  to  say  that  among 
all  the  considerations — ^and  there  are  many — ^whioh  urge  upon  ub 
the  adoption  of  Imperial  Federation,  the  first  and  foremost  of  them 
all  is  that  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  Captain  Golomb  has  so  ably 
laid  before  us  to-day,  and  which  a  few  weeks  ago  he  also  laid  befoce 
the  public  at  the  United  Service  Institution.  The  motto  ofihelnns 
of  Court  Volunteer  Corps,  to  which  I  once  belonged,  may  be  applied 
to.  this  question — Salvs  popuU  mprema  lex.  No  matter  how  satia- 
factorily  you  may  arrange  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Empire,  no 
matter  how  well  the  ramifications  of  your  trade  and  commerce  may 
be  adjusted — ^unless  you  are  sufficiently  defended  in  all  points  of 
the  Empire — ^the  best-arranged  fiscal  and  commercial  systems  will 
be  liable,  in  a  moment,  perhaps,  to  be  paralysed  by  the  sudden  out- 
break of  war  with  some  great  Power.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides.  There  is  no  one  who  attaohes 
more  importance  to  this  question  than  I  do.  No  one  can  feel  more 
strongly  upon  it  than  I  do.  I  am  sure,  however,  that,  at  this  stage 
of  the  consideration  of  the  question,  any  man  who  speaks  or 
writes  upon  that  or  any  kindred  question — ^no  matter  whether  he 
speak  or  write  with  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  amount  of  respon- 
sibiUty — ought  to  be  very  guarded  in  the  language  which  he  uses. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  question  which  may  lead  to  very  serious 
complications,  we  ought  not  to  use  language  calculated  to  produoe 
undue  irritation.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  we  are  bound  to  stand 
firmly  by  our  rights,  but  to  do  so  there  is  no  need  to  use  strong  and 
irritating  language.  I  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  views  of  the 
people  of  AustriJia — of  whom  I  am  one — ^regarding  this  question. 
Let  us  use  the  question  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  before  us.  It  shows  us  most  forcibly  that  the  way  to  pre* 
vent  such  complications  arising,  and  the  way  to  be  prepared  to 
assert  our  rights,  is  to  stand  firmly  together  as  a  united  Empire 
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and  to  be  ready.  A  great  man,  about  whom  we  may  have  onr  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  past 
history  of  England,  once  said,  "  Trust  to  Providence  and  keep  your 
powder  dry."  What  Oliver  Cromwell  would  now  say  is,  "  Make 
the  defence  of  your  Empire  as  secure  as  possible,  and  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergencies  and  dangers  or  any  encroachments  on 
your  rights  such  as  that  of  the  New  Hebrides."  It  has  been  said 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  preoccupied  with  the  excitement 
of  domestic  concerns.  So  long  as  you  have  one  Parliament  in  this 
country  and  one  Executive  endeavouring  to  discharge  the  double 
functions  of  a  domestic  and  ail  Imperial  legislature,  you  will  have 
great  questions  neglected  and  complications  arising  therefrom  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  question  of  Imperial  Defence  can  never  be 
properly  adjusted  except  under  some  system  in  which  the  whole 
Empire  shall  be  represented.  The  last  speaker  told  us  that  the 
defence  of  Australasian  interests  would  be  much  better  arranged  by 
means  of  a  Council  or  some  responsible  body  acting  for  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies*  No  doubt  that  is  true,  but  the  observation  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  whole  defence  of  the  Empire.  If  this  question  of 
the  New  Hebrides  should  lead  to  difficulties  with  France — which  I 
sincerely  hope  may  not  be  the  case — the  question  will  have  to  be 
discussed  in  Parliament.  And  who  will  take  part  in  it  ?  Only  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this  country — ^not  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  most  concerned  in  the 
matter.  This  question  has  arisen  most  opportunely — I  am  sorry 
it  should  have  arisen — to  enforce  the  arguments  that  have  been 
used  to-day,  and  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  Federation  of 
the  Empire.  Once  that  great  object  is  attained,  we  shall  be  able 
to  deal  with  our  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  calmness  of  our 
assured  strength. 

Mr.  T.  Kerb  (Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands) :  I  have  listened 
with  great  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  lecture  and  to  the  vigorous 
debate  which  has  followed.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words,  not  on  the  broad  question  involved,  but  in  regard  to  one 
point  in  the  chain  of  Imperial  Defence — the  distant,  and  perhaps 
you  may  think  insignificant,  Colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected.  It  is  the  only  British 
soil  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  one  side  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  other,  and  abounds  with  fine  harbours,  in  any  one 
of  which  the  fleets  of  the  world  could  ride  in  safety.  I  presume  that 
the  only  motive  of  the  British  Government  in  colonising  and  settling 
the  island  was  to  maintain  the  place  as  one  of  the  outlying  defences 
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of  the  Empire,  but  the  population  is  still  very  small,  numbering 
about  1,700,  and  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  put  the  island 
in  a  thorough  state  of  defence.  It  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
coaling  station  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  frequenting  these  seas.  The 
South  American  squadron,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  usually 
on  the  Biver  Plate,  consists  of  only  four  ships,  but  would  have  to 
be  augmented  in  time  of  war,  and  the  only  means  at  present,  and 
for  some  time  past,  of  obtaining  coal  and  other  supplies  has  been 
the  neutral  port  of  Monte  Video,  which  in  time  of  war  would  be 
closed  against  us.  Some  time  ago,  during  my  term  of  office, 
arrangements  were  made,  after  consultation  with  the  senior  officer 
on  the  station,  by  which  a  limited  supply  of  coal  should  be  kept  at 
Port  Stanley,  the  capital,  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  I 
may  say  that  Port  Stanley  is  a  natural  dock,  three  miles  long« 
entered  by  a  deep  and  narrow  passage  from  an  outer  harbour  of 
much  larger  extent,  and  is  an  excellent  place  for  our  ships  to  go 
and  refit  and  coal,  but  it  is  altogether  undefended.  There  is  an 
insignificant  little  battery,  which  is  the  only  armament  we  possess. 
I  well  remember  that  when,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  we  thought 
the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  Eussia  was  imminent,  I  felt  very  anxious 
about  every  sail  that  made  its  appearance,  not  knowing  whether 
it  might  not  be  a  Bussian  cruiser,  and  I  was  prepared  in  that 
event  to  at  once  scuttle  all  the  coal  hulks  and  make  as  sure  as  we 
could  that  the  stranger  should  carry  as  little  as  possible  away.  I 
own  I  was  much  relieved  to  find  on  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  a 
month  afterwards  that  the  danger  had  passed  away.  The  senior 
officer  wrote  me  that  he  would  in  the  event  of  a  war  immediately 
have  sent  one  of  his  gunboats  to  keep  ofif  any  single  cruiser,  and 
some  rifles  for  our  own  defence.  I  mention  these  matters  to  show 
how  imminent  are  the  dangers,  and  though  we  could  not  possibly 
hold  the  place  against  the  enemy's  fleet,  still  a  single  vessel  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  the  present  undefended  state  of  the 
island.  An  engineer  officer  of  great  ability  (Major  Gautley)  was 
sent  out  a  few  years  ago  to  make  surveys  and  devise  plans  for  the 
defence  of  Port  Stanley,  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  the 
matter,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  I  suppose  the  Government 
have  taken  care  of  those  plans.  Major  Cautley  has  since  been 
employed — I  hope  advantageously — in  New  ZeaJand.  I  mention 
these  matters  because,  however  insignificant  the  Falkland  Islands 
may  be  considered,  they  are  an  outlying  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
because  I  think  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  secure  as  a 
station  for  the  supply  of  our  ships. 
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Mr.  Uagfie  :  Coming  as  I  do,  from  the  northern  part  of  these 
isles,  andj  being,  I  may  add,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
member  for  Midlothian,  although  not  agreeing  with  him  just  now, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  so  ably  brought  before  us  to-day  by  Captain  Colomb.  I 
regard  Captain  Colomb  as  at  this  moment  one  of  the  greatest 
beneflEkctors  of  our  country.  The  subject  over  which  he  has  fought 
so  long  and  well  is  of  intense  interest  and  immediate  importance. 
About  a  year  ago  a  deputation  came  from  the  War  Office  to  Edin- 
burgh and  conferred  with  the  Lord  Provost  and  other  public 
functionaries.  It  was  made  known  to  us  privately  that  the  state 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  matter  of  defence  is  fearful.  I 
inquired  lately,  and  found  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  city  is  as  defenceless  now  as  then.  Edinburgh 
is  a  portion  oftheEmpire  which,  after  London,  is  most  conspicuoas 
to  the  foreign  eye — a  place  to  which  an  enemy  would  at  once  turn 
his  attention,  and  yet  this  city,  by  means  of  a  gunboat  and  a  supply 
of  rockets,  might  be  set  on  fire  and  laid  in  ashes.  Can  we  have 
any  doubt  that  things  equally  serious  are  left  unattended  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  ?  This  is  no  new  question,  and  as  show- 
ing this  I  may  mention  that  so  long  ago  as  June,  1871,  addressing 
my  then  constituents  of  the  Leith  burgh  (as  reported  in  the 
brochure  which  I  hold  in  my  hand)  I  said  :  *<  The  nation  ought  to 
know  that  at  this  moment  we  are  unready ; "  and,  again,  '*  We 
cannot  be  a  great  Power  with  small  means  of  attack."  We  are 
not  ready,  and  if  we  get  into  difficulty  our  unreadiness  would  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  we  shall  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  said  we 
are  living  in  a  fooPs  paradise.  It  is  worse  than  that,  for  we  are 
acting  like  madmen.  There  is  no  difiference  of  opinion  whatever 
among  experts  that  we  are  undefended,  and  unable  to  make  adequate 
attack.  It  is  also  agreed  that  sufficient  means  of  attack  and 
defence  cannot  be  extemporised.  The  question  of  coaling  stations 
has  been  referred  to.  I  think  the  question  of  arsenals  is  equally 
important.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  is  no  public  arsenal 
except  Woolwich. 

Captain  Colomb  :  No  public  arsenal,  but  there  is  Elswick,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Macfib  :  There  is  no  public  arsenal,  then,  except  in  the 
Thames,  where  British  ships  of  war  may  be  repaired  and  made  fit 
for  sendee.  Suppose  a  vessel  is  damaged  on  the  side  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  Channel  is  blocked  by  a  foreign  foe,  that  vessel  could  not 
get  repaired  and  replenished  without  going  round  by  the  North  of 
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Scotland.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  except  a  nation  as 
blind  as  ourselves.,  that  would  not  long  ago  have  constructed  a  great 
military  canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  It  would  be 
about  24  miles  long,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  eight  millions  of 
money.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  ourselves  into  a  really 
formidable  Power  and  make  other  nations  stand  in  awe  of  us.  At 
present,  what  Power  is  likely  to  seek  our  alliance  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  our  want  of  preparedness  makes  our  statesmen  wUling  to 
submit  to  indignities  that  would  not  otherwise  be  tolerated.  I  fear 
we  shall  soon  be  exposed  to  war,  or  shall  only  escape  from  war  by 
making  unworthy  and  dastardly  concessions.  If  I  should  not  be 
out  of  order,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of  Imperial 
defence  imperatively  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the  electors 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chairman  informed  Mr.  Macfie  that  the  resolution  would  be 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ohlson  :  We  are  met  here  with  respect  to  our  largest 
Colonies,  and  matters  connected  with  their  defence.  Canada  and 
the  Australian  Colonies  have  been  constantly  referred  to,  but  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  dwelling  on  their  strategical  importance.  With  regard  to 
the  West  Indies,  I  need  hardly  remind  the  meeting  of  the  import- 
ance which  formerly  attached  to  them.  They  belong  to  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  one  of  its  most  glorious 
battle  fields.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
and  other  Colonies  will  resume  their  commercial  prosperity. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  been  rather  in  the  background. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward.  One  gallant  gentleman  has 
given  us  a  warlike  speech,  while  Mr.  Labilliere  was  more  tem- 
porising. It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere  with  the  remarks,  however, 
of  Mr.  Labilliere  on  the  importance  of  commercial  federation. 
For  the  purpose  of  defending  our  commerce  we  want  the  navy  put 
in  order. 

Mr.  Labilubbe:  I  may  say  I  said  nothing  about  commercial 
federation.    I  spoke  of  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Ohlson  :  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  at  any  other  time  to  dis- 
cuss with  Mr.  Labilliere  all  the  fiscal  theories,  and  say  whether,  in 
my  opinion,  they  are  sound  or  not.  One  particular  point  I  would 
ask  Captain  Colomb  to  satisfy  me  on,  if  he  mentioned  the  West 
Indies.    There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  Governments 
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for  the  past  twenty  years  to  weaken  the  Imperial  forces  in  the 
West  Indies.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
troops  from  Barbados,  whereas  we  want  the  same  representation 
of  military  strength  in  these  Colonies.  With  regard  to  coaling 
stations,  a  gentleman  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a 
coaling  station  in  St.  Lucia,  and  received  an  unsatisfactory  reply. 
It  seems  to  me  no  use  to  have  coaling  stations  without  the  means 
of  defending  them,  and  it  is  imperative  that,  if  we  propose  to 
supply  coals  at  places  like  St.  Lucia,  we  must  take  some  practical 
steps  to  make  them  secure.  The  first  point  of  the  lecture  appears 
to  be  that,  in  case  of  attack,  a  considerable  part  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire  are  at  the  present  moment  utterly  unpro- 
tected. The  next  thing  is  that  the  Navy  alone  could  give  us  sure 
and  certain  protection.  The  third  point  is  that  the  coaling  stations 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  active  operations  of  the  Navy; 
and  fourthly,  that  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  coaling  stations 
secure,  proper  and  active  measures  of  defence  are  required  from 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  I  hope  the  colonists  will  look 
with  the  deepest  feelinga  of  gratitude  to  Captain  Colomb,  who  has 
taught  the  British  public  much  on  this  question  during  the  past 
ten  or  twenty  years.  I  feel  sure  the  result  of  the  discussion  will 
be  to  enlighten  the  public  still  more,  and  make  them  feel  more 
responsible  in  their  duties  to  the  great  outlying  possessions  on 
which  so  much  depends. 

Mr.  Fbedebigk  Younq  :  I  rise  with  some  reluctance,  not  because 
I  have  no  strong  opinions — I  entirely  agree  with  the  gallant  lec- 
turer— ^but  because  at  these  conferences  our  anxiety  is  that  our 
Colonial  friends  might  come  forward  and  help  us  with  their  opinion 
in  discussion.  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the 
very  able  paper  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  conference 
to-day.  Captain  Colomb  has  no  doubt  rendered  very  great  services 
to  the  country  and  the  Empire  by  what  he  has  done  on  this  subject 
in  enlightening  the  British  public  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  he  has  never  conferred  a  greater  service  than  in  his  paper  this 
afternoon,  because  he  has  really  put  multum  in  parvo,  and  put  it 
with  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  clearness  which  makes  it  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  heard  him.  He  has  stripped  the  question  of 
all  technicalities,  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense  for  common 
safety.  He  said :  **  Precautions  necessary  to  secure  safety  in  war 
are  plain  matters  of  fact,  demanding  cool  calculation  and  calm 
judgment."  I  wish  to  appeal  to  our  British  friends  at  home  and 
abroad  whether  they  have  brought  these  qualities  hitherto  to  this 
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great  subject.  We  have  regarded  this  question  as  one  not  affecting 
us  as  individuals,  and  have  left  it  to  take  its  chance,  and  in  doing  so 
have  incurred  great  peril.  The  point  which  most  struck  me»  and 
which  I  hope  all  wUl  carry  in  their  minds  most  seriously,  is  that 
France,  having  regard  to  her  tonnage,  spends  a  guinea  a  year  to 
our  threepence.  These  figures  seem  almost  incredible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  are  true.  Then,  again,  it  is  put  to  ua,  not 
as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  but  of  business.  We  all  pride  ourselves 
on  being  business  men,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  business  that  affects 
our  future  most  seriously  if  not  taken  to  heart.  We  cannot  defend 
this  great  Empire  by  simply  declaring  our  patriotism,  but  must 
agree  to  pay  a  reasonable  national  insurance  for  the  sake  of  the 
enormous  interests  we  have  everywhere,  and  this  can  only  be 
effectively  and  fairly  done  by  a  combination  and  co-operation 
between  ourselves  at  home  and  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas 
coming  together  in  conclave,  and  justiy  and  feurly  accepting  the 
burden,  and  co-operating  also  in  consultation  as  to  the  best  means 
by  which  the  burden  should  be  fairly  adjusted  and  the  money 
properly  spent.  The  discussion  the  paper  has  already  called  forth 
has  been  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  character,  and  I 
am  sure  Captain  C!olomb  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  the 
important  remarks  made  by  previous  speakers.  I  wish  to  express 
my  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Oi^tain  Golomb,  to  say  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  him,  and  hope  everyone  will  do  the  same. 

Lord  Eavbnswobth  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  Captain  Colomb  has  made  this  question 
his  study  for  many  years  past,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the 
public  both  in  England  and  abroad.  I  do  not  believe  that  Captain 
Colomb,  in  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  quei^on, 
not  only  to-day  but  on  previous  occasions,  has  any  desire  to  create 
anything  approaching  panic.  One  sentence  of  the  excellent  paper 
I  most  thoroughly  and  cordially  agree  with,  which  says  that  we 
have  much  to  learn  even  in  peace.  I  trust  we  shall  certainly  leam 
wisdom,  and  that  wisdom  very  much  consists  in  the  idea  that 
though  Providence  blesses  us  with  peace  at  present,  we  may  not 
always  remain  so,  and  that  the  best  safeguard  against  war  is  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  it,  if  it  unhappily  arises  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  because  English  interests  are  world-wide.  Captain 
Colomb  has  invited  the  British  communities  beyond  the  sea  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  existing  arrangements  for  the  Empire's 
defence  are  satisfactory.  I  hope  this  will  be  responded  to,  and  that 
our  colonists  will  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject.    We  are  far  too 
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maoh  inolined  in  England  to  rest  on  our  oars  and  fancy  all  is 
right.  During  the  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  in  Parliament  I 
have  found  all  Governments  optimists  in  the  highest  sense  as 
regards  defenee.  It  is  one  of  those  responsibilities  of  Governments 
whioh  all  Governments  are  very  fond  of  shirking,  though  any 
minister  who  on  his  responsibility  would  say  we  are  not  prepared 
would  soon  have  the  means  of  preparation  placed  at  his  disposal. 
I  do  not  Aink  it  a  right  thing  on  the  present  ooeasion  to  make 
use  of  anything  approaching  irritating  language,  and  I  somewhat 
regret,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  gallant  officer,  the  tone 
taken  by  him  on  the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  a  little 
premature,  as  I  trust  the  reports  which  have  reached  us  are 
exaggerated ;  at  any  rate,  at  present  we  should  abstain  from  saying 
anything  which  might  offend  our  French  allies.  We  ought  to 
maintain  our  army  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency^  but  the  great 
strength  of  this  coantiy,  on  which  it  will  depend  more  and  more 
every  year,  is  the  solidarity  between  England  and  the  Colonial 
£mpire.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  coal,  which  now  might 
almost  be  called  the  sinew  of  war«  I  have  this  morning  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  fellow  located  in  the  north-west  portion  of 
Queensland,  who  describes  the  magnificent  supplies  of  coal  there. 
The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  assist  our  Colonies,  and  show  our 
working  classes  what  our  Colonies  can  produce,  and  what  a  labouring 
man  can  earn  there.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  promoters  of  the 
great  Exhibition  will  do  that,  and  give  to  them  encouragement  to 
emigrate  and  make  the  Colonies  their  future  homes.  In  conclusion, 
I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gallant  lecturer. 

Captain  Colomb  :  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  certain 
points  which  have  arisen.  With  regard  to  the  gallant  officer  who 
spoke  first,  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from  him  anything  which 
might  add  to  the  friction  and  tension  existing,  owing  to  the  report 
about  the  French  in  the  New  Hebrides.  I  do  so  on  every  ground. 
Before  we  strike  we  should  be  prepared  to  guards  and  before 
we  advance  we  should  be  prepared  to  secure  retreat.  Applying 
that  to  the  gunboats  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  I  would 
ask  the  gallant  officer  if  he  thought  tiiey  could  get  there  ?  Is 
he  aware  they  have  not  sufficient  coal-carrying  capacity  for  the 
purpose,  and  would  he,  in  an  attempt  that  might  fail,  deprive  the 
places  they  were  specially  built  to  protect  of  their  protection  in  an 
effort  to  provoke  war  ? 

General  Bba.t  :  There  are  two  English  men-of-war  on  the  same 
station. 
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Captain  Golomb  :  I  am  merely  dealing  with  what  General  Bray 
said  as  to  the  New  Sooth  Wales  and  Yiotoria  gonboats,  which 
have  not  coal-carxying  capacity  to  attack  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  therefore  might  not  get  back  again.  Supposing  we  acted  in 
that  way,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  In  the  South  Pacific  alone 
in  this  year  there  are  176  millions  of  British  commerce,  and 
over  the  whole  globe  a  thousand  millions.  In  every  sea  there  are 
French  ships  built  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and,  taking  the  question 
of  Government  as  it  is  in  France,  does  he  or  does  he  not  think 
that  the  course  proposed  by  him  might  not  lead  to  the  very 
circumstances  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  point  out  we  are 
not  prepared  for?  However  stron^y  I  may  feel  on  the  matter 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  I  only  make  these  remarks  to  urge  we 
should  not  encourage  attack,  but  make  sure  carefully  that  we  have 
got  the  tools  and  means  of  doing  so  when  we  do.  The  real  point 
in  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Labilliere, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  we  are  too  apt  to  deal  with  foreign 
Powers,  utterly  r^ardless  of  the  countries  in  connection  with  us 
beyond  the  sea.  This  should  teach  us  the  lesson  that,  if  we  mean 
to  be  respected  by  Australia,  and  if  the  report  as  to  the  New 
Hebrides  is  true,  we  must  have  some  machinery  by  which  they 
can  have  a  voice  in  foreign  affairs  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Mr.  Pennefather,  coming  from  New  Zealand,  where  he  has  served 
under  Sir  William  Jervois,  has  in  a  very  practical  way  dealt  with 
the  coaling  stations,  and  generally  eonfirms  my  own  view.  I 
would,  however,  ask  him — ^with  reference  to  his  argument  for  local 
boards  acting  together  for  defence — can  he  draw  the  line  where 
it  is  to  end  ? 

Mr.  Penmefatbeeb  :  No. 

Captain  Golomb:  I  merely  mentioned  the  matter  to  ensure 
that  reply.  It  is  no  use  making  a  circle  round  a  group  of  Colo- 
nies if,  say  in  the  case  of  Australia,  you  neglect  Singapore.  The 
commerce  to  the  other  hemisphere  must  be  defended  along  the 
whole  route.  It  is  no  good  defending  a  hundred  miles  unless  you 
do  the  same  by  the  thousands  beyond.  Beferring  to  Mr.  Kerr,  I 
agree  in  all  he  said  as  to  the  Imperial  importance  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  With  regard  to  Australia  if  the  Canal  is  blocked,  one  of 
the  means  of  communication,  especially  on  the  homeward  route» 
is  round  Cape  Horn,  and  simultaneously  with  the  blocking  of  the 
Canal  by  any  hostile  Power  we  should  find  the  Falkland  Islands 
gone  unless  we  were  prepared  to  keep  them.  We  cannot  draw  the 
line  where  Imperial  responsibility  ceases.    What  is  wanted  ib 
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a  common  mutual  effort  applied  for  common  mutnal  defence,  with 
no  geographical  limits  to  it.  Mr.  Pennefather  spoke  of  King 
George's  Sonnd.  I  well  remember  being  ridiculed  years  ago 
for  strongly  advocating  its  defence,  but  in  reading  a  vast  number  of 
Colonial  papers  and  Colonial  Blue  Books  I  have  never  found  any 
on  this  great  question  of  defence  which  has  not  brought  it  in  of 
late  years.  Referring  again  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  authorities  that  two  important  points  are  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  They  should  be  defended  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  Canal  is  blocked  the  commerce  passing  near 
them  will  increase.  The  answer  given  me  was  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  are  too  much  in  the  corner  of  a  naval  station.  What  is 
a  naval  station  9  Simply  imaginary  lines  drawn  on  the  ocean  for 
the  purpose  of  administration,  and  these  naval  lines  or  naval 
stations  were  drawn  when  commerce  was  limited  and  the  duties  of 
the  fleet  were  sailing  duties.  I  state  this  because  by  neglecting 
the  Falklands  we  might  be  turned  out  of  our  base,  and  then  we 
would  have  no  base.  The  Falkland  Islands  should  be  our  naval 
centre,  and  the  naval  centre  which  should  be  drawn  from  that  centre 
for  the  defence  of  Cape  Horn.  A  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
stirring  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  was  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
He  referred  to  their  coming  importance  by  saying  that  to  neglect 
them  in  the  future  was  to  produce  disasters,  while  the  consequences 
of  their  steady  development  would  avoid  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kerr  if  he  got  any  orders  or 
warning  from  home  of  the  probability  of  war,  and  what  he  was 
to  do  if  there  was  war.  In  tracing  out  the  operations  of  1854  and 
1855  I  traced  a  mysterious  Russian  frigate  knocking  about  the 
South  Atlantic.  On  inquiring  of  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena  at 
the  time  if  he  got  any  information,  he  said  that  he  never  got  any 
notice  at  all  that  war  had  been  declared,  and  I  know  that  guns 
which  defeated  our  fleet  at  Petropolowski  and  stores  were  in  a  vessel 
which  called  at  Si  Helena  long  after  the  Guards  had  marched  out 
of  London.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Macfie  as  to  the  defence  of 
Leithy  but  it  has  a  great  population  and  great  means  of  raising 
local  volunteer  forces.  The  Colonies  have  similar  commercial 
ports,  and  have  volunteer  forces,  but  the  Government  should  give 
defences.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Ohlson,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and, 
looking  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  have  no  business 
to  leave  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia  unprotected.  It  is  a  monstrous 
thing  that  our  chief  coal  port  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Thomas, 
should  be  a  foreign  one.    According  to  regulations,  a  belligerent 
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ship  can  take  coal  at  a  foreign  port  snfiBoient  to  take  her  to 
her  nearest  port.  Thns  a  Russian  vessel  can  get  as  mnch  coal  as 
would  carry  her  to  Sebastopol,  while  an  English  vessel  can  only 
have  coal  for  one  day.  The  Eussian  vessel  is  not  bound  to  go  to 
Sebastopol,  but,  if  at  war,  could  just  run  out  the  steam  of  the 
English  vessel  and  then  knock  her  to  pieces.  If  we  unfortunately 
go  to  war  over  the  New  Hebrides,  we  might  depend  upon  hearing 
a  good  deal  more  of  St.  Lucia.  With  regard  to  Lord  Bavensworth, 
I  thank  him  very  cordially  for  the  way  in  which  he  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks.  It  was  greatly  through  his  lordship  that  an  effort 
of  mine  succeeded  five  years  ago,  when  he  took  the  chair  on  the 
occasion  of  my  reading  a  paper  on  the  dangers  of  going  on  without 
an  Intelligence  Department  for  the  navy,  which  has  now  resulted 
in  success,  though  not  to  the  extent  required. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
carried  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fbedebigk  Youko. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute,  on  Wednesday,  June  80,  1886. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.P.,  Chairman  of  Conncil, 
presided. 

The  HoNOBABT  SEOttBTABYread  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting, 
which  had  appeared  in  two  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  Ghaihbcan,  in  accordance  with  Rule  62,  nominated  Mr.  Henry 
3.  Jourdain,  G.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Dutton  scrutineers  of  the  Ballot 
for  Members  of  the  Council  to  be  elected  at  the  Meeting. 

The  HoNORABT  Segbetabt  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting,  and  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  held  on  March 
16,  1886,  both  of  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report,  which  had  previously  been  circulated  among 
the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Bbpobt. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  which  was  occupied  on 
August  10,  1885.  At  a  special  general  meeting  held  on  March  16 
last,  the  Council  were  authorised  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  the 
site.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  operation,  a  sum  of  £86,020  has 
been  borrowed,  upon  the  terms  that  the  principal — ^bearing 
interest  at  4^  per  cent. — ^be  repaid  in  forty  years  by  half-yearly 
instalments  of  X897  lis.  9d.,  the  Conncil  reserving  the  right  of 
paying  off  at  any  time  a  larger  proportion  of  the  loan  than  is 
included  in  such  half-yearly  instalments  on  giving  the  lenders  six 
months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  payoff  outstanding  debentures — amounting  to  £6,500 
—on  July  1,  1886,  from  which  date  they  will  cease  to  bear 
interest. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  188  Resident  and  268  Non-Resident 
Fellows  have  been  elected — ^together  486 — as  compared  with  163 
Resident  and  287  Non-Resident — together  400 — ^in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Institute  has  had  to  d^lore  the  loss  by  death  of  45 
Fellows.  The  list  now  comprises  1,146  Resident  and  1,786  Non- 
Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  2,880,  being  an  addition  of  298 
during  the  year. 
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The  list  of  deaths  includes  the  name  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Forster,  M.P.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  its  welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  great  national  objects  which 
it  was  founded  to  promote.  The  Council  feel  convinced  that  the 
memory  of  the  departed  statesman  will  long  be  cherished  as  that 
of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  warmly  and  ably  advocated  the 
strengthening  of  those  ties  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  may 
be  maintained. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  past  Session : — 

1.  <*Our  Portion  in  South  Africa  (Bechuanaland)."  By  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  G.O.M.G. 

2.  "  The  Material  Progress  of  New  South  Wales."  By  Edward 
Combes,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

8.  *'Becent  and  Prospective  Development  of  Canada."  By 
Joseph  G.  Colmer,  Esq. 

4.  *'  Telegraphic  Enterprise  in  Australasia."  By  Charles  Todd, 
Esq.,  C.M.G. 

5.  <*  Burma :  the  Latest  Addition  to  the  Empire."  By  J.  Annan 
Bryce,  Esq. 

6.  ''  Our  West  Indian  Colonies."    By  Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

7.  *'  Tasmania  as  it  is."  By  W.  L.  Dobson,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice 
of  Tasmania. 

8.  **  The  Federation  of  the  British  Empire."  By  Sir  George  F. 
Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 

The  opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition — an  Exhibi- 
tion illustrating  exclusively  for  the  first  time  the  vast  and  varied 
resources  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire — affords,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  which  pro- 
bably will  never  again  present  itself,  for  realising  one  of  the 
primary  objects  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded,  viz.,  to  promote 
the  establishment  in  London  of  a  Colonial  Museum.  The  unique 
collection  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  and  the 
Colonies,  now  brought  together  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time, 
thought,  and  money,  will  thus  find  a  fitting  repository,  and  be  per- 
manently preserved  and  displayed  for  public  inspection  and  instruc- 
tion. The  Council  have  accordingly  addressed  letters  to  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the  Agents-General  for  the 
Colonies,  strongly  advocating  the  formation  of  such  a  Museum,  and 
offering  to  co-operate  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  in  carrying 
out  any  well-considered  plan  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

The  Council  have  had  great  pleasure  in  extending  the  privilege 
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of  Honorary  Membership  of  the  Institute  to  the  Execntive 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  and,  on 
their  recommendation,  to  members  of  their  staff  from  the  Colonies 
and  India  who  are  not  already  Fellows,  daring  the  time  that  the 
Exhibition  remains  open. 

Conferences  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
in  the  Conference  Hall  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  by 
permission  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  when  the  following  subjects 
were  discussed : — 

1.  "  Imperial  Federation.'*    Paper  by  F.  P.  Labilliere,  Esq. 

2.  "  System  of  Land  Transfer  adopted  bjthe  Colonies."  Paper 
by  J.  D.  Wood,  Esq. 

8.  **  Emigration  to  the  Colonies."  Paper  by  Frederick  Young, 
Esq. 

4.  **  Imperial  Defenee."    Paper  by  Capt.  J.  C.  E.  Colomb. 

The  Council  have  conveyed  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Canada  their  hearty  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  an  enterprise  which  cannot  £ul  to  be 
regarded  with  the  deepest  interest  throughout  the  whole  British 
empire,  establishing  as  it  does  rapid  communication  on  British  soil 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Council  note  with  much  satis&ction  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  have  promised  to  make  provision  in  the  Estimates  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  trustworthy  information  to 
intending  colonists  under  the  official  sanction  of  the  Colonial 
Office ;  thus  admitting  the  important  principle  which  this  Institute 
has  constantly  urged,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  emigration  to  British  possessions  in 
preference  to  foreign  countries. 

The  serious  injary  to  the  commercial  interests  and  prosperity  of 
the  wine-producing  Colonies  resulting  from  the  almost  prohibitive 
import  daty  imposed  on  their  produce  has  repeatedly  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Council,  who 
urged  the  pressing  necessity  of  modifying  the  existing  tariff  for  the 
admission  into  this  country  of  the  wines  of  the  British  Colonies. 
They  therefore  observe  with  gratification  that  a  convention  has 
been  entered  into  between  England  and  Spain,  in  terms  of  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  engage  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
authority  to  admit  all  wines  at  or  under  thirty  degrees  of  alcoholic 
strength  at  the  reduced  duty  of  one  shilling  a  gallon,  and  that  a 
Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  convention  has  passed  its  second  reading 
^  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  Library  Catalogue,  revised  to  date,  has  been  printed  throngh 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  Washington  Eves,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute,  who  has  kindly  volnnteered  to  undertake  the  entire  cost 
of  the  first  impressions  of  the  work,  and  presented  the  stereotyped 
plates  to  the  Institute.  The  want  of  a  printed  catalogue  has  long 
been  felt,  and  the  boon  will  be  much  appreciated.  The  Library 
now  contains  4,700  volumes  and  1,600  pamphlets. 

The  Council  recommend  that  Bule  58  be  repealed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Bule  adopted  in  lieu  thereof : — *'  The  Annual  Meeting  shall 
be  held  in  the  month  of  February  or  March."  The  effect  of  this 
alteration  will  be  that  the  accounts  will  be  made  up  to  December 
81  in  each  year  instead  of  to  June  11,  as  hitherto. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  desire  to  express  their  gratification  at 

the  evidences  of  increased  interest  taken  in  Colonial  questions  both- 

in  Parliament  and  amongst  the  pubUc  at  large— an  interest  which 

it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Council  to  continue  to  foster  and 

extend. 

Fbbdebick  Tomio, 

June,  1886.  Honorary  SecreUtry. 
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Sir  Henry  BarUy,  a.G.M.G.,  K.G.B. 

Alexander  Begg,  Era . 

Sir  Francis  DUlon  Bell,  KCllG. 

Colonel  M.  T.  Bell,  IndU 

Messrs.  Blyth,  Greene,  Jonrdain  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Blyth,  WiUdns  &  Datton 

James  Bonwiok,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Bonrinot,  Esq.,  Canada 

Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 

C.  M.  Bolt,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 

Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleao,  Canada 

Dr.  "W.  B.  Chesdie 

Messrs.  W.  Clowes  &  Sons 

A,  B.  Colquhonn,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Donald  Coirie  &  Co. 

Dr.  Langham  Dale,  Chanoeilor,  Cape 

of  Good  Hope  Universitj 
N.  Darnell  Davis,  Esq.,  British 

Gniana 
P.  Stevenson  Davis,  Esq.,  Viotoria 
Messrs.  P.  Davis  &  Sons,  Natal 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
A.  De  Boneherville,  E«q.,  Mauritius 
H.  A.  De  Colyar,  Esq. 
Samuel  Deering,  Esq. 
J.  R.  De  Wolf,  Esq.,  Pdnoe  Edwaxd 

Island 
Colonel  G.  T.  Denison,  Canada 
C.  S.  Dioken,  Esq. 
A.  T.  Dnimmond,  Esq.,  Canada 


Loms  Emannel,  Esq. 
C.  Washington  Evet*,  E«q. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  and  J.  Ferymson 
Hon.  B.  T.  Fnxniss,  M.L.C.,  Stiitfa 

Australia 
Hon.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Western 

Australia 
Hon.     Maloolm     Eraser,      C.M.G., 

Western  Aofftralia 
Professor  W.  Fream 
L.  B.  Fyfe,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gk>toh 
E.  H.  Gough,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Grant,  Esq. 
Morton  Green,  Esq, 
W.  Grsswell,  Esq. 

E.  P.  Guerits,  Esq.,  Stndts  Settle- 
ments 
Georfre  Halse,  Esq. 
G.     H.     Hawtayne,    Esq.,     British 

Guiana 
H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq.,  O.M.G.,  Victoria 
James  Heotor,  Esq.,  aM.G.,  M.D., 

Kew  Zealand 
C.  F.  HiU,  Esq. 
H.  Holhzook,  Esq. 
Everard  F.  Im  Thum,  Esq.,  Britiah 

Guiana 
J.  V.  H.  Irwin,  Esq. 
Hugh  Jamieson,  Esq. 
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T.  B.  JamieflOD,  E  q. 

T.  0.  Juftt,  Esq.,  Tasoiania 

L».  J.  Kennaway,  Enq. 

N.  E.  Lewis,  Erq.,  Taamaaia 

Hon.  Samnel  Lewi%  M.L.C.,  Sierra 

Leone 
General  Sir  J.  H.  LefroY,  KCM-G., 

C.B. 
Profeesor  A.  Liversidffe,  Kew  Soath 

Wales 
Alexander  MoArthur,  E«q.,  M.P. 
Major  H.  E.  McCallam,  R.E,,  C.M.G., 

Straits  Settlements 
Bey.  E.  MoOlore 
G.  D.  Meudell,  Esq.,  Victoria 
Sir  Charles  MiUs,  K.C.^.G. 
Gis^ome  Ifolineux,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Montgoineri<»,  Eq. 
D.  G.  F.  Hoodie,  Esq.,  South  Australia 
Hennr  J.  liornn,  Esq.,  Canada 

D.  jforris,    E«q.,    M.A.,    E.G.S., 
Jamaica 

C.  H.   Harley  Moseley,  Esq.,  Civil 

Commandant,  Sherbro',  W.  Africa 
Baron   Sir  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller, 

K.C.M.G.,    Gbvemment   Botanist, 

Victoria 
Sir  Virgile  Naz,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C., 

Manritias 
New  Zealand  Loan  and   Mercantile 

Agency  Company 
John  Noble,  Esq.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Colonel  Sir  Charies  Nugent,  K.C.B. 
Xiudns  B.  0*Brien,  Esq.,  Canada 
J.  S.  O'HaUoran,  Esq. 
W.  W.  Oswald,  E-q. 
G.  PeUew  Paul,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Payne,  E«q.,  liaffos 
Peninsular  and  Orientu  Steam  Navi* 

gation  Company 

E.  A.  Petherick,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Phillips,  M.L.O.,  British 

Honduras 
Wilfred  Powell,  Esq. 
Bernard  Qnaritoh,  Esq. 
W.  L.  Bees,  Esq. 
J.  Stuart  Beid,  Esq. 
H.  H.  Bemfrsy,  Esq.,  India 
Messrs.  Biohards,  Slater  &  Co..  Cape 

Colony  *^* 

Andrew  Bobertson,  Esq.,  Canada 
Geor^  Bobertson,  Esq.,  Victoria 
H.  Ling  Both,  Esq.,  Queensland 
H.  C.  Kussell,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales 
C.  S.  Salmon,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  So  Co. 
Messrs.  Sands  and  Maodongall,  New 

South  Wales 
Sir  WilUam  Sargeaunt,  K.C.M.G. 
Br.  B.  Schombnrgk,  South  Australia 
Messrs.  S.  W.  SilTer  &  Co. 


A.  C.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Jamaii^ 
Sut>>er1and  Sinclair,  Esq.,  New  South 

Wales 
Douglas  B.  W.  SladoD,  Esq. 

E.  Stanford,  Esq. 

G.  Vesey  Stewart,  Esq. 
John  Stone,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 
Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co. 
G.  J.  Symons,  Esq. 
Professor  Tanner 
Dr.  W.  F.  Taylor,  Queensland 
Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
CLE.  f   »  »  » 

James  Thomwn,  E?q.,  British  Guiana 

J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 

Edward  Tregear,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 

Messrs.  Triibner  ft  Co. 

Professor  Van  der  Lith«  Holland 

Bichard  Vau»«  E#q.,  Natal 

C.  B.HowaidVinoent,  Esq.,  aB.,M.P. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Howard  Vineent 

Messrs.  Walery 

Crinhett  Walker,    Esq.,    New  South 

WilUam  Walker,  E?q. 

Messrs.  Watson,  Ferguson  &  Co. 

Lieut.  -Colonel  William  White,  Canada 

F.  H.  Wilcher,  Esq. 
Cope  Whitehouse,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Whyham,  Esq. 
James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Frederick  Young,  Esq. 

The    Agri-Hortioultural    Society   of 

Madras 
The  Anthropological  Institute 

„  Anti-Slayery  Sodety 

„  Art  Publish^ Company,  Toronto, 
Canada 

tf  Association  for  the  Befem  and 
Codification   of    the  Laws   of 
Nations 
,,  Australian  Museum,  Sydney 
,,  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal 
„  Cambridge  UniTezsity  Library 
„  Canadian  Institute 
„  Canadian  Pacific  Baflway  Com- 
pany 
„  Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand 
,»  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 
Cape  Town 

Kimberley,  Cape  Colony 
Maryborough,  Queensland 
Melbourne,  Victoria 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony 
„  Colonial    Museum,    Wellington, 

New  Zealand 
„  Colonial  GfKce 
„  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
„  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria 
„  Diocesan  Synod  of  British  Guiana 
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Xbe  East  India  Association 
,,  G^logical  Survey  of  Canada 
„  Geographical  Sooietj  of  Austra- 
lasia 
„  Historical  and  Sdentifio  Sooietj, 

Winnipeg 
,,  Imperial  Federation  League 
,,  Inoia  Office 
f,  Institute  of  Bankers 
„  Institution  of  Civil  En^^'neers 
,,  Jamaica  Society  of  Agncnlture 
„  Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute 
,,  Manchester  G^graphical  Society 
,,  Mechanics*  School  of  Art,  Sydney 
,,  Medical  Board  of  Victoria 
„  Netherlands  Indian  Institute 
„  New  Zealand  Institute 

„  Public  Lihrazy — . 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 
Beechworth,      New      South 

Wales 
Birmingham 
Derby 
Glasgow  (MitcheU) 

,,      (Stirling  and) 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Melboumei  Viotoria 
Plymouth 
Swansea 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

„  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commer- 
cial S<^iety  of  British  Guiana 
,,  Boyal  College  of  Physicians 
J,  Royal  Engineer  Inst.,  Chatham 
„  Royal  Geographical  Society 

„  Bcryal  Humane  Sooiety  of  Aus- 
tralasia 
„  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
„    Royal    Sooiety    of    New   South 

Wales 
„  Royal  Sooiety  of  Queensland 
„  Royal  Sooiety  of  South  Australia 
„  Royal  SodetT  of  Tasmania 
„  Royal  United  Service  Institui  ion 
„  St.   Margaret's   and   St.  John's 

library,  Weatminster 
„  Scottish  Geographical  Sooiety 
,,  Smithsonian   Institution,    Waah- 

ingttm.  United  States 
,,  Social  Science  Assooiatioii 
„  Sooiety  of  Arts 
„  Sydney  University 
„  Statistical  Society 
„  University  College,  Toronto 
„  Union  Steamship  Company 
„  Victoria  Institute 
„  Wool  Brokers'  Assooiation  (Cata- 
logue of  Sales) 
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The  Government  of— 

Benffal 

BonuMiy 

Canada 

British  Columbia  (Provindal) 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island  „ 

Quebec  „ 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Cttitral  Provinces,  India 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong 

Hyderabad 

India 

Madras 

Jamaica 

Mauritius 

Natal 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

North-West  Provinces,  India 

Punjab 

Queensland 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Tobago 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 

The  Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana 
Department  of  State,  Washington 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada 
„  Agents-General  for — 
British  Columbia 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
„  Agents-General  for— 
South  Australia 
Viotoria 
„  Registrar-General  of-~ 
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New  Zealand 

Queensland 

Tasmania 
Also  Hies  of   the  following  Papers 
from  the  Ptoprietors  :•— 
Australian  Times  and  Anglo>New 

Zealander 
British  Australasian 
British  Mercantile  Gkiaette 
British  Trade  Journal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal 
Colonies  and  India 
Estates  RoU 
European  Mail 
Home  and  Cokmial  Mail 
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Planteis'  Gazette 
Soottiflh  News 
Soath  African  MaQ 
Weeklj  Offidal  InteUigenoer 

Africa,  Soath 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope — 
JBeanf  ort  Courier 
Budget,  Port  Alfred 
CommeroialHeport,  Prices  CaxTent 
Diamood  Fields  Herald 
Eastem  Star,  Orahamstown 
Parmers'  Cbiromole,  Cathoart 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate 
Free  Press,  Queenstown 
Kimberlej  Indepeudezit 
Wynberg  Times 

Natal— 
Mercury 
Witness 

Orange  Free  State- 
Friend  of  the  Free  State 

Transvaal — 
Advertiser 

Africa,  "West — 
Bathurst  Observer 
Gold  Coast  Times 
Lagos  Eagle 
,,      Observer 

Australasia 
Fiji- 
Fiji  Times 
Suva  Times 

New  South  Wale»— 
Australasian  Medical  Gazette 
Sydney  Bulletin 

Daily  Telegraph 

Echo 

Illustrated  News 

Mail 

Morning  Herald 

Tribune 

New  Zealand — 

Ashburton  Guardian 

Canterbury  Times 

Lyttelton  Times 

Otago  Daily  Times 

Timaru  Herald 
Queensland — 

Agriculturist 

Australian  Tropical  Planter 

Brisbane  Daily  Courier 

Capricomian 

Figaro  . 

Hsckay  Standard 

Maryborough  Colonist 

Queenalander 
South  Australia^- 

Kapunda  Herald 

Northern  Territory  Times 


Pictorial  Australian 

South  Australian  Advertiser 

South  Australian  Begister 

Southern  Argus,  Strathalbyn 
Tasmania — 

Examiner,  Lannoeeton 

Mercury,  Hobart 
Victoria — 

Age 

Arg^ 

Aushralasian 

Australasian  Sketcher 

Ballarat  Star 

Illustrated  Australian  News 

Imperial  Review 

Insurance  and  Banking  Record 

Leader 

Melbourne  Review 

Warmambool  Standard 
Western  Australia — 

Enquirer,  Perth 

Herald,  FremaaUe 

Morning  Herald,  Perth 

Victorian  Ezprese,  Geraldton 

Western  Mail,  Perth 

Borneo— 

North  Borneo  Herald 

Canada- 
Commercial,  Manitoba 
Daily  Witness,  Montreal 
Globe,  Toronto 
Manitoba  Free  Press 
Weekly  Sun,  New  Brunswick 
Weekly  British  Colonist,  British 

Columbia 
Weekly  Examiner,  Prince  Edward 
Island 

Ceylon — 

Observer 

Times  of  Ceylon 

Tropical  Agriculturis 

Pbrt  Adelaide  News 
Malta- 
Times 
Mauritius — 

Merchant  and  Planter's  Gazette 
Straits  Settlements — 

Singapore  Free  Press 
West  Indies — 
Antigua — 

Observer 

Standard 

Bahamas — 

Nassau  Guardian 

Nassau  Times 
Barbados — 

Globe 

Herald 
British  Guiwa — 

Argosy 
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British  Guiana —  Grenada — 

Asylum  Journal  EquiHbiium 

Daily  Chronicle  St.  George's  Chronicle 

Royal  Gazette  Jamaica — 


Biitiah  Honduras — 


Colonial  Standard 
Gleaner 


Colonial  Guardian  g.   L„Qi^__ 

Govemment  Gazette  Voice 

Dominica —  Trinidad — 

Dial  Chronicle 


Donations  to  Building  Fund. 

(To  June  11,  1886.) 

£ 

Amount  announced  in  previous  Reports          . .         . .         .  •  4,465 

J.  H.  Angas,  Eeq.,  South  Australia 105 

John  Ware,  Esq.,  Victoria        60 

Edward  R.  Fairfax,  E»q.,  Kew  South  Wales 25 

George  Stiebel,  Esq.,  Jamaica 25 

J.  C.  Ware,  Eeo.,  Victoria         25 

C.  Washington  Eyes,  Esq.,  Jamaica 10 

J.  F.  Debrot,  Esq.,  SpanicJi  Honduras 10 

Henry  Attlee,  E^q.           ..         ..         ..         ••         ••         ••         ••  5 

Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  South  Australia          . .         . .         .  •         . .  5 

John  S.  Distin,  E^.,  Cape  Colony       . .         . .         • 5 

Stewart  Gardner,  Esq • 5 

J.  K.  Hawthorn,  Esq 5 

J.  F.  Hayward,  Esq.,  South  Australia 5 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Littleton . .         . .  5 

H.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales 5 

Thomas  Glanville,  Esq.,  Jamaica         5 

Hamilton  Hunter,  Es^  Fiji .  •         .  •  5 

Alexander  Maof arlan,  Esq •         . .  6 

Sir  Joseph  Needham,  IVinidad 5 

W.  R.  Maopherson,  Efq.,  Jamaica 3 

K.  S.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Ceylon        2 

C.  M.  Browne,  Esq.,  Grenada 2 

F.  Evans,  EsqL  C.M.G.,  Lagos           2 

C.  J.  George,  Esq.,  Lagos 2 

E.  G.  Levy,  Esq.,  Jamaica        2 

J.  MoLennon,  Esq.,  New  Sjoaland        2 

C.  H.  Harley  Moseley,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone 2 

Charles  Moses,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony        2 

H.  P.  Murray-Ayndey,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 2 

J.  C.  0*Halloran,  Esq.,  Rodrigues 2 

G.  Quin,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 2 

W.  S.  Ricbards,  Esq.,  Jamaica • 2 

H.  V.  D.  Stuart,  Esq.,  Sierra  Leone 2 

B.  Travers,  Esq.,  British  Honduras 2 

C.  F.  B.  WoUaston,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony          2 

Rev.  Brymer  Belcher                  , ,         . .         2 

M.  Hildebrand,  Esq.,  M.D 1 

Erasmus  Beynon,  Esq.,  Bombay          •         ..         ..  1 

W.  K.  Bradford,  E«q.,  Ckpe  Colony 1 

Rev.  H.  T.  S.  Castell,  British  Guiana 1 


s. 

d. 
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F.  1£.  Chadwiok,  Esq.,  Orenada 
J.  G.  Crawford,  New  Zealand 
Francis  Damian,  Eeq.,  Trinidad 
F.  de  la  Mare,  Eeq.»  Hanrittas. . 
B.  A.  Haj,  Eflq.,  West  Australia 
Bobert  Kirklana,  Esq.,  Jamaioa 
Tbomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  Tasmania. . 
John  Nairn,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 
Stephen  Fike,  Esq.,  Natal 
Charles  C.  Bawson,  Esq.,  Queensland 
John  K.  M.  Boss,  Esq.,  IHji     . . 
Bobert  Bnssell,  Esq.,  Jamaioa  . . 
J.  B.  Sorapnre,  Esq.,  Jamaica  .  • 
Dayid  Symons,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 
H.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  C^Ion 
Hr.  Justice  TrafFord,  St.  Vincent 
John  Varley,  Esq. ,  South  Australia 

Arthur  Wortlej,  Esq 

F.  Wjatt,  Eeq.,  Queensland  (second  donation) 

F.  B.  Bradford,  Esq 

John  Hemming,  E^q.,  Cape  Colony 
Abraham  Hyam,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony 


£    s.  d. 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0  10    6 
0  10    6 


OTor-oredited  in  error 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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£4,831  16    0 
0  18    0 


£4,832  13     0 
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The  Hon.  Tbisasubeb  (Sir  W.  0.  Sargeaant,  KC.M.O.) :  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  what  I  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  to-day 
may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  sentences.    I  have  no  large  deficit 
to  explain  away,  neither  have  I  any  large  and  bardensome  balance 
to  ask  yoa  to  dispose  of.    Oar  year  has  again  been,  so  fieur  as 
income  and  expenditure  are  concerned,  a  prosperous  one.     I  will 
not  ask  you  to  follow  me  through  all  the  figures  to  show  you  what 
progress  we  have  made  year  by  year.    That  I  have  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions     It  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  if  I  say  that  the 
year  before  last  our  income  was  dg4,800,  last  year  £6,B00,  and  this 
year  £6,600.     Our  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £2,600, 
£2,800,  and  £4,500.     I  think  those  few  figures  will  show  you  that 
the  Council  have  been  prudent  in  their  expenditure,  while  they 
have  not  been  so  niggardly  as  to  frighten  members  away.     Since 
last  year  we  have  acquired  the  building  in  which  we  are  now  met. 
This,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  alL     The 
Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  to  you  just  now  a  slight  alteration  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Annual  Report.     Some  of 
the  Fellows  had  stated  that  the  original  wording  might  lead  to  mis- 
understanding.   If  they  had  calculated  what  4}  per  cent,  is  cm 
£85,020  they  would,  I  think,  have  arrived  at  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph :  it  equals  £1,444  lis.  6d.    The  payments  half-yearly 
(the  same  paragraph  states)  are  to  be  £897  lis.  9d.,  which,  multi- 
plied by  two,  gives  £1,790  8s.  6d.    The  difference  between  these 
sums — £850  12s. — will  be  the  amount  we  pay  the  first  year  towards 
the  repayment  of  capital.     That  amount  will,  of  course,  increase 
annually  until  we  pay  off  our  whole  debt.    It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  you  to  hear  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
obtained  the  funds  for  this  building.  Our  surplus  invested  in  Gk>vem- 
ment  debentures  amounted  to  £6,077.  We  have  been  able  to  take  from 
our  cash  balance  £4,289,  and  we  have  received  donations  amounting 
to  £4^820.     We  therefore  began  with  a  realised  sum,  so  to  say — 
money  in  hand — of  £15,148  18s.   lid.     The   rest — the  furttier 
expenditure  on  the  building— has  been  paid  first  by  raising  deben- 
tures to  the  extent  of  £6,500,  and  by  miscellaneous  receipts  amount- 
ing to  £894,    making  the  total    expenditure  on    our    building 
£22,048  lis.    The  laying  by  from  year  to  year  of  small  sums, 
under  the  prudent  administration  of  the  Council,  has,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  been  the  means  of  enabling  us  to  erect  this  build- 
ing.   I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  the  accounts  so  clearly  before  the  Fellows  that 
everyone  in  his  own  study  might  read  and  understand  them  ;  and  if 
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I  have  in  any  way  failed  in  doing  this  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  Chaibman:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and 
accounts. 

Mr.  George  Vane,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Sir  Henbt  Barely,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B. :  I  rise  to  move  an  altera- 
tion of  one  of  the  Boles  as  suggested  in  the  Beport.  It  is, ''  That 
Bule  58  be  repealed,  and  the  following  Bule  be  adopted  in  lieu 
thereof:  'The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  February  or 
March.'  "  The  object  of  the  resolution  is  that  the  accounts  may  be 
made  up  to  December  81  in  future.  They  have  hitherto  been 
made  up  to  June  11,  which  is  an  odd  date,  and  which  has  always 
hurried  us  so  as  to  close  the  accounts  in  time  for  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, which  must  be  held  in  June.  This  year  we  hold  the  meeting 
on  the  very  last  day  of  the  month,  and  only  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  stress  have  we  been  able  to  be  ready  for  you.  It  is 
proposed,  then,  that  in  future  the  accounts  be  made  up  to  December 
81,  and  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  in 
February  or  March  following.  That  is  a  time  when  people  have 
come  to  town,  and  when  most  members  will  be  able  to  attend,  and 
altogether  this  will,  I  think,  be  much  more  convenient  than  the 
present  arrangement     I  beg  to  move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Montgomebie:  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution.  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  being  able 
to  present  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  from  January  to 
December,  as  most  societies  do.  A  Uttle  inconvenience  will  arise, 
no  doubt,  in  making  any  comparison  with  regard  to  the  next 
accounts,  which  will  be  only  for  half  a  year,  but  this  will  occur  only 
once,  and  on  future  occasions  we  shall  have  them  year  by  year  from 
January  to  December. 

The  Besolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macfib  brought  forward  a  motion  that  residents  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  all  other  places  200  miles  from  London, 
should  be  admitted  Fellows  on  the  same  terms  as  residents  in  the 
Colonies  and  India.  He  thought  this  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  Institute,  while  the  change  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  Fellows  living  out  of  London  who  have  been  so  long  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  motion  was  ruled  out  of  order,  but  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun 
Wood,  Member  of  the  Council,  assured  Mr.  Macfie  that  the  subject 
should  be  brought  before  one  of  the  Council  Meetings. 
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The  Ghaibhan  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  members  of 

the  Oouncil  as  follows : — 

FRBSiDEznr. 
Hia  Rojal  Highness  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

Ghaibican  of  Cottnczl. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mandhester,  K.P. 

Viob-Pbbsidbnts. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prinoe  Christian,  K.G. 

His  Graoe  the  Dake  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. 

His  Graoe  the  Dake  of  B'lokingham  aad  Chandos,  G.C.S.I. 

His  Graoe  the  Dake  of  Manchester,  K.P. 

His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Most  Hon.  theMarqnis  of  Normanhy,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dafferin,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.G.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Donraven,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GranTille,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Iddeeleigh,  G.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

The  Right  Hon.  Visoount  Bury,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Craubrook,  G.C.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  Visoount  Monck,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G. 

COUITGIL. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  Gisbome  MoUnenz,  Esq. 

A.    R.     Campb^- Johnston,     Esq.,  Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq. 

F.R.S  Charles  Parbury,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Cliflbrd.  John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.8. 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  Peter  Redpath,  Esq. 

General    Sir    H.   0.    B.   Daubeney  Alexander  RiTington,  Esq. 

G.C.B.  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bait. 

Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.  H.  B.  T.  Strangways,  Esq. 

H.  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.8.I., 
F.  P.  Labilliere,  E^.  CLE.,  M.P. 

Lieut. -Gteeral  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq.  William  Walker,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

The  retiring  Vice-Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Council  having 
all  been  re-elected,  a  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  desirability 
of  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster.  A  large  number  of 
Fellows  present  were  anxious  that  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and  valued  services 
to  the  Institute,  should  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.      Indeed,  a 
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formal  motion  to  this  effect  was  proposed  by  Captain  Golomb  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Oooduffe,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Council,  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  was  frequently  called  upon  to  take  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  or  Chairman  of  the  Council,  a  gentleman 
holding  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  could  not  perform  the 
duties  of  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary  at  one  and  the  same 
lima  The  subject  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
and  much  as  they  would  have  liked  to  have  placed  Mr.  Young 
amongst  the  Vice-Presidents,  they  were  precluded  from  nominating 
him  owing  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary 
with  that  of  Vice-President.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Institute  was 
present,  and  gave  his  opinion  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  Council. 
The  subject  then  dropped,  Mr.  Young  expressing  his  warmest 
thanks  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  electing  him  to  the  post  of 
Vice-President. 

Mr.  T.  Kbbb  (Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands) :  I  beg  to  move 
''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Frederick  Young),  and  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies ;  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir 
William  0.  Sargeaunt,  E.C.M.O.);  and  the  Auditors  (Messrs. 
William  Westgarth  and  Gisbome  Molineux)  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year."  The  extraordinary  vigour  and  growth  of 
this  Institute  must,  I  think,  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  the  officers,  and  as  regards  Mr.  Young  there  could  be  no 
higher  testimony  to  the  value  in  which  his  services  are  held,  than 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taken  place. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Thbupp  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  quite  agree  with  the  mover  that,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Young,  the  esteem  in  which  his  valuable  services  are  held 
has  been  already  manifested.  There  is  no  occasion  to  add  a  single 
word  to  those  remarks,  which  have  all  tended  one  way. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  HoNosABT  Sbcbbtabt  :  I  feel  very  much  gratified  by  the 
resolution  you  have  so  kindly  passed  in  recognitionof  my  continued 
service  in  the  honourable  post  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold. 
After  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place,  I  will  not  detain  you 
except  to  say,  that  I  wish  to  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
compliment  you  have  paid  me,  but  I  cannot  sit  down  without  taking 
occasion  to  say  that  I  am  supported  by  a  most  efficient  permanent 
staff,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Boose,  and  now  Mr. 
Bull,  who,  in  their  several  capacities,  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be 
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done  to  forward  the  great  intereets  of  this  Institute.  I  see  on  the 
table  a  liberal  and  handsome  present  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Institute  by  one  of  the  Fellows,  Mr.  0.  Washington  Eves.  It  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  and  was  compiled  in  mann- 
script  by  Mr.  Boose.  It  was  cotisidered  by  the  Council  that  the 
work  was  too  costly  for  them  to  undertake  the  publication,  where- 
upon Mr.  Eves  generously  came  forward,  and  at  his  own  expense 
has  had  the  work  printed  in  the  handsome  form  you  see  lying  on 
the  table.  That,  which  is  the  earliest  copy,  is  presented  to  yonr 
Orace  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Eves  for  this  contribution  towards  the  Library.  I 
beg  once  more  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  W.  C.  Sabgeaunt,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  beg  also  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  kind  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  G.  MoLiNEux  :  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  I  return  our  beet 
thanks  for  the  kind  resolution  you  have  passed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Whyham  (of  Antigua) :  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries,  allow  me  to  return  my  best  thanks  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues. 

'  Oeneral  Lowbt,  C.B.  :  Now  that  we  have  discharged  a  bounden 
duty,  and  paid  a  well-deserved  compUment  to  our  honorary  officers, 
I  have  full  confidence — after  another  year*s  experience  of  the  work-> 
ing  of  this  Institute — in  asking  you  to  accord  a  not  less  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  its  permanent  officials.  The 
removal  of  the  Institute  to  the  comparative  palace  we  now  occupy, 
and  the  large  increase  of  visitors  caused  by  the  great  Exhibition 
now  in  our  midst,  have  each  added  very  considerably  to  the  work 
to  be  done  by  our  officers  ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  without  &ar  of 
any  challenge,  they  have  done  it  in  a  way  which  has  given  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  No  institution  could 
have  an  abler,  more  courteous,  or  more  devoted  a  secretary  than 
we  have  in  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  he  is  thoroughly  well  supported  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Boos^.  Indeed,  down  to  the  page  boy 
in  the  hall,  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  done  by  as 
efficient  and  attentive  a  staff  as  could  be  got  together.  I  ask  you, 
then,  with  confidence,  to  pass  a  resolution  of  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  of  Mr.  O'Halloran  and  the  permanent  officials. 

Mr.  MoBTOM  Gbeen  :  I  can  add  but  little  in  seconding  the 
motion  to  what  has  been  so  well  said ;  but  I  may  state,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  members  from  South  Africa,  that  on  every 
occasion  when  we  have  visited  the  Institute  we  have  met  with  the 
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utmost  civility  and  attiantion,  and  that  from  Mr.  O'Halloran  down- 
wards the  officers  have  always  been  ready  to  place  their  information 
at  oqr  disposal, 

Mr.  Labilliebb  :  Speaking  from  a  long  experience,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  not  one  syllable  too  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  officials.  I  believe  that  my  friend  Mr. 
0*HaIloran,  and  also  Mr.  Boose  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  had 
their  hearts  in  the  work,  and  that  they  have  not  done  their  duty 
merely  because  it  was  their  office  to- do  it. 

The  Gbajrman  :  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  put  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  passed  mm,  con. 

Mr.  J.  8.  O'Halloban  (Secretary) :  I  rise  to  return  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  permanent  staff,  who  gratefully  appreciate  this 
renewed  proof  that  their  endeavours  to  do  their  duty  to  this  Insti- 
tute have  earned  -your  approbation.  When  I  became  officially 
connected  with  you  five  years  ago  the  number  of  Fellows  was  about 
1,850,  while  it  now  exceeds  2,900.'  As  a  matter  of  course,  our 
labours  have  materially  augmented  year  by  year,  but,  by  means  of 
improved  organisation,  division  of  labour,  and  unUmited  zeal,  the 
extra  work  has  been  successfully  grappled  with,  the  only  aid  asked 
for  being  the  addition  of  a  junior  clerk  and  an  office  boy.  Speaking 
as  a  colonist  to  colonists,  after  fourteen  years'  active  association 
with  this  Institute,  first  as  one  of  its  Fellows  and  then  as  its  prin- 
cipal permanent  official,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I 
have  always  felt  the  firmest  faith  in  its  future,  and  express  my 
conviction  that  its  remarkable  progress  is  mainly  attributable  to 
three  causes — Firstly,  that  it  was  originally  established  on 
thoroughly  sound  principles ;  secondly,  that  it  has  suppUed  a  public 
need,  and  inspired  the  confidence  of  colonists  in  its  practioul  utility 
as  a  working  body ;  and  thirdly,  that  its  affairs  have  been  ably  and 
wisely  administered  by  the  Council,  to  whom  your  best  thanks  are 
most  justly  due. 

Mr.  Fbbd  Dutton  :  I  think  we  ought  not  to  separate  without 
according  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  0.  Washington  Eves  for  his 
liberality  in  having  had  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  printed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  suitable  acknowledgment  has  already  pro- 
ceeded from  the.  Council,  but  it  is  right  and  proper  we  should 
recognise  his  kindness.  I  move :  '*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Insti- 
tute be  given  to  Mr.  Charles  Washington  Eres  for  his  liberality  in 
undertaking  the  cost  of  printing  the  Library  Catalogue." 

Mr.  Henbt  J.  JoxTBDADf,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  MossE :  We  should  be  exceedingly  ungrateM,  I  think 
— especially  the  Colonial  Fellows — did  we  not  record  our  sincere 
thanks  to  your  Grace  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  for  your 
exertions  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macfie  :  I  beg  to  second  that  motion.  I  would  point 
out  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  services  they  have  given  us, 
they  have  promoted  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  Exhibition.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  at  our  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  we  cannot 
enjoy  a  like  advantage.  I  bad  the  great  pleasure  the  other  day  of 
hearing  our  iHend  Captain  Colomb  give  a  lecture  at  one  of  those 
meetings,  and  could  not  but  think  how  desirable  it  was  that  the 
information  he  gave  should  be  communicated  to  others  besides  the 
small  audience  then  assembled.  No  doubt  the  proceedings  will  be 
published,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Captain 
Colomb  could  be  indiiced  to  give  a  sinoilar  address  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Liverpool. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chahiman  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  thanking  me 
for  my  services  as  representing  chiefly  the  Prince  of  Wales.    I  am 
sure  you  would  all  have  been  gratified  had  he  been  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  himself  but  he  certainly  wishes  the  Institute  well, 
and  the  lead  he  has  taken  in  the  management  and  arrangement  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  proves  the  sympathy  he  has  with 
the  Colonies.     All  the  speeches  which  His  Eoyal  Highness  has  made 
of  late  have  only  shown  more  clearly  and  positively  how  his  sympa- 
thies lie.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  when  I  put  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  honorary  officers,  that  Mr.  Young  has  filled  the 
position  of  Honorary  Secretary  since  1874,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Eddy,  which  happened  so  suddenly  at  Glasgow ;  that  Sir  William 
Sargeaunt  has  been  Hon.  Treasurer  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute  in  1868  ;  and  that  Mr.  Westgarth  and  Mr.  Molineux  have 
also  given  their  services  continuously  as  Auditors.     The  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  are  twenty-two  in  number,  represent 
the  Institute  in  the  several  Colonies,  and  have  rendered  much 
service  in  collecting  subscriptions,  distributing  publications,  enlist- 
ing new  members,  and  making  the  objects  of  the  Institute  more 
widely  known — duties  which  entail  a    considerable  amount    of 
correspondence  and  involve  much  time  and  trouble,  which  have 
been  ungrudgingly  given.    In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  as  you 
all  know,  I  sympathise  warmly  with  the  Colonies,  and  am  almost 
a  colonist  myself. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  1,  and  was  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  the  guests 
numbering  4,127,  including  representative  colonists  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  bands  of  the  Grenadier  Ouards,  under  Mr. 
Dan  Godfrey,  and  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  imder  Mr.  W.  J. 
Quord,  played  selections  of  music  during  the  evening. 

The  guests  were  received  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
E.P.,  Chairman,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Council : — Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  A.  R  Campbell- Johnston,  Esq., 
F.R.S. ;  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Sir  John  Coode,  KC.M.G. ;  General 
Sir  H  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B. ;  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G.; 
P.  P.  LabilHere,  Esq.,  Lieut. -General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Sir  Charles 
Mills,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Gisborne  Molineux,  Esq.,  Jacob  Montefiore, 
Esq.,  Charles  Parbury,  Esq.,  John  Rae,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RS.;  Peter 
Redpath,  Esq.,  Alexander  Rivington,  Esq.,  Sir  WiUiam  C.  Sar- 
geaunt,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. ;  J.  Duncan 
Thomson,  Esq.,  J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq.,  James  A.  Youl,  Esq., 
C.M.G. ;  and  Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 


FAREWELL  BANQUET  TO  MR.  E.  MURRAY  SMITH, 

C.M.G. 

(A  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  ColoniaZ  Inatitute). 


A  coMPLiMENTABT  banquet  was  given  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavem  on 
April  7,  1886.  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  K  Murray  Smith,  C.M.G.,  on  his 
resigning  the  position  of  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  England,  previoiui 
to  his  departure  for  Australia. 

His  Boyal  Hiji^hness  the  Duke  of  Gambbidob,  K.G.,  G.G.M.G.,  presided* 
and  was  supported  by  Her  Majesty's  Colonial,  Indian,  Foreign,  and  Home 
Ministers,  several  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  and  ex-Colonial  Governors,  and 
many  prominent  members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  while 
the  general  company,  which  numbered  800,  included  representatives  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Duke  of  Cambbidob,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  **  The.  Queen,"  said : 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  a  very  large, 
a  very  influential,  and  a  very  united  body  of  men,  and  I  have  to  give  you 
the  first  toast,  and  that  first  toast  I  believe  is  one  that  will  be  accepted 
with  acclamation  -by  every  gentleman  who  is  surrounding  me  on  this 
occasion.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  which  pervades  your  minds  and 
your  hearts,  whether  you  belong  to  the  old  Mother  Country  here,  or 
whether  you  belong  to  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  will  be  only  one  desire— *to  vie  with  one  another,  the  old 
and  the  new,  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  Sovereign  we  love  and  who 
represents  this  great  Empire,  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong.  I  give 
you  "  The  Health  of  Her  Maiesty  the  Queen.'* 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  the  band  playing  "  God  Save 
the  Queen." 

The  toast  of  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the 
Boyal  Family"  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Chables  Tuppbb,  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada,  who,  in  proposing  it,  said :  Your  Boyal  Highness,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen, — X  thank  the  committee  of  this  great  banquet  for 
placing  this  toast  in  my  hands — first,  because  I  consider  it  a  great  honour 
to  be  asked  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a 
toast  which  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  weak  hands,  because  it  requires 
no  arguments  on  the  part  of  the  proposer  to  secure  for  it  not  only  here, 
but  in  every  comer  of  the  Empire,  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  at  the 
hands  of  any  body  of  Englishmen.    Next  to  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty 
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the  Queen  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  her  'subjeots  as  no  Sovereign  of  the 
present  or  almost  any  other  time,  perhaps,  has  ever  reigned,  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Throne  the  fact  that  the  Boyal 
Family  of  England  ha»  earned,  and  justly  earned,  and  obtained  therespeot 
and  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
Empire.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  untiring  assiduity  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whose  unoeasmg  labours  are  such  as  fairly  to  bring  him  within  the 
•designation  of  one  of  the  working  classes.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  his 
Boyal  brothers  and  his  sons  have  visited  various  portions  of  the  Empire, 
wi^  the  desire  of  cultivating,  not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
«V6ry  portion  of  it,  but  of  making  themselves  known  to  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jeots ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  wherever  they  have  gone  it  has  been  to 
obtain  the  entire  respect  and  hearty  approval  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  have  mingled.  In  Canada  we  had  the  great  honour,  when  the  noble 
Marquis  of  Lome  filled  the  high  position  of  representative  of  the  Queen, 
of  seeing  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Family  presiding  with  grace  and  di^ty 
each  as  has  never  been  excelled  in  the  Government  House  of  Canada.  I 
may  say,  with  reference  to  His  Boyal  Highness  who  has  honoured  us  by 
liis  prese'noe  here  to-night,  that  it  would  not  become  me  to  express  in  his 
presence  that  which  I  am  quite  sure  would  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  everyone  present ;  but  I  am  only  saying  that  which  commends  itself  to 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  every  Englishman  everywhere — ^that  His 
Boyal  Highness  has  filled  a  position  of  exceptional  difficulty  with  such 
signal  tact  and  ability,  as  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Qreat  Britain,  as  to 
obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  member  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  a  toast  upon  which  the  proposer  is  expected  to  make  very  few  obser- 
vationsi  but  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  this  banquet,  to  tender 
to  His  Boyal  Highness  their  hearty  and.enthusiastic  thanks  for  taking  the 
chair  here  to-night. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Gambbidoe  next  rose  to  propose  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Mr.  B.  Murray  Smith,  C.M.G."  In  doing  so,  he 
said :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It  now  becomes  my  duty,  and  a  pleasing 
duty  it  iS)  to  explain  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed  here  and  the  object 
with  which  we  have  met  on  this  occasion.  Now,  it  may  appear  raUier 
egotistical  that  I  should  speak  of  myself  first,  but  I  am  bound  to  make  an 
apology,  for  I  think  an  apology  is  due  to  this  great  meeting  that  I  should 
have  had  .the  presumption  to  preside  over  you  ;  for  there  are  very  many 
others,  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  I  am 
about  to  deal  and  with  the  great  interests  concerned,  who  would  have 
much  more  worthily  filled  the  chair  than  I  can  possibly  do.  But  when 
this  subject  was  brought  to  my  notice,  and  it  was  said  to  me  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  committee  and  acceptable  in  general  that  I  should 
tmdertake  this  duty,  I  agreed,  from  this  feeling  and  this  sentiment — that 
the  meeting  was  a  representative  meeting  of  all  shades  and  sentiments  of 
political  opinion—and  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  individual  member  of 
any  political  shade  of  opinion  to  preside  at  a  meeting  which  was  intended 
to  be,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  and  which  ought  to  be,  absolutely  neutral, 
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and  thoagh»  in  a  public  position,  I  really  flatter  myself  that  there  are  foir 
who  conld  fill  the  position  in  that  sense  as  well  as  I  can.  I  haye  been 
now  for  over  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Army.  The  sub' 
ject  has  been  kindly  alladed  to  by  my  excellent  £riend  who  spoke  last,  and 
who  kindly  expressed  himself  as  regards  the  position  that  I  have  had  the 
hononr  to  fill  by  the  gracious  kindness  of  Her  Majesty  and  by  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England.  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  represen- 
tatives here  in  the  Old  Country  of  every  description  of  politics.  I  need 
not  name  them ;  you  see  them  here  around  me.  We  have  also  those 
grea<4y  interested  in  Colonial  matters.  But  to-night  we  have  none  of  the 
political  sentiments  which  are  now  very  strong  sentiments,  and  thus  we 
are  happy  on  one  side  on  this  occasion,  and  I  hope  even  to  the  entire 
approval  of  the  noble  lords  and  my  friends  who  sit  around  me.  We  have 
only  come  here  to  do  honour  to  a  worthy,  excellent,  and  good  man  who 
sits  by  my  side,  and  who  in  his  person  has  represented  the  great  Colony 
with  which  he  is  connected  in  a  manner  highly  to  his  credit  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  those  whom  he  has  represented.  Gentlemen,  I  feel 
persuaded  khat  he  is  proud  of  being  honoured  by  so  large  an  assembly  as 
the  one  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address.  I  am  sure  he  feels  proud  in 
leaving,  as  he  leaves  here,  feelings  of  affection  and  regard  for  himself* 
and  especial  interest  in  the  Colony  with  which  he  happens  to  be  connected. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  we  are  considering  here  to-night  ?  Why,  it  is  a  vexy 
large  and  important  toast.  We  are  here  to-night  representing  a  vast,  an 
important,  and  a  great  Empire.  We  are  representing  an  Empire  in  which 
I  believe  that  the  most  distant  parts  feel  as  loyally,  as  devotedly,  and  as 
affectionately — ^aye,  perhaps  more  affectionately — than  some  of  Uiose  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  testing  their  genius  and  abiHty  in  distant 
lands.  Well,  I  have  a  great  disadvantage  in  addressing  you,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it — very  sorry.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  always  regretted 
is  that  when  I  was  young  there  was  not  the  facility  of  locomotion  and 
movement  that  there  is  now,  and  men  did  not  wander  then  over  the 
world  as  they  do  now  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  my  illustrious  rela- 
tives, the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  have  been  all  over  the  world,  while  I  have  confined  myself  to 
these  shores  and  the  narrow  dependencies  of  the  Crown  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  has  been  my  experience,  and  a  very  small  one,  compared 
with  what  young  men  now  can  do.  I  regret  it,  because  I  should  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  Colonies  and  to  India. 
I  should  have  seen  and  known  a  good  many  things  which  would  have 
been  a  great  advantage  to  me  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  Army  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  command.  I  only  refer  to  that  to  point  out  how 
rapidly  we  are  marching  on  in  this  world.  We  have  steamers,  we  have 
telegrams,  we  have  everythinc;  to  bring  nations  together,  and  the  result  is 
a  closer  and  more  affectionate  sentiment  by  every  part  of  the  Empire 
towards  the  Mother  Country.  That  is  a  sentiment  so  noble,  so  grand,  so 
coiispicuous,  that  I  trust  in  God  it  may  never  be  diminished.  We  hear 
of  all  sorts  of  efforts ;  some  may  be  good,  some  may  be  bad ;  I  am  not 
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the  person,  nor  is  this  the  oooasion,  to  enter  into  these  theories ;  bat  this 
I  do  say — that  the  more  every  portion  of  the  Empire  is  bound  together  in 
one  section  and  one  feeling,  the  better  for  this  great  nation  and  the  better 
for  every  individual.  Our  guest  of  this  evening  is  young  comparatively 
in  experience,  and  in  age  certainly ;  he  only  went  out  to  the  Colonies  in 
1858,  he  became  a  public  man  in  1878,  and  he  has  now  represented  his 
Colony  here  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  those 
whom  he  has  had  the  honour  to  represent.  He  goes  back  home  shortly,  and 
will  take  back  with  him,  I  feel  persuaded,  a  lively  sentiment  of  affection 
and  regret  towards  those  who  have  come  here  to-night  to  do  him  honour 
— and  in  doing  him  honour  to  do  themselves  honour — to  do  honour  to  all 
those  great  Colonies  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  which  they  feel 
and  are  satisfied  form  this  great  Empire,  which  I,  in  my  capacity  here  of 
neutrahiy,  venture  to  represent.  This  year  we  hope  to  show  the  world 
that  England,  small  in  its  islands,  is  great  in  its  Colcmies,  in  its  great 
Indian  Empire  as  well  as  in  its  Colonies ;  that  every  portion  of  Great 
Britain  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  other,  that  no  interest  in  one  part 
should  be  neglected  for  any  of  the  others,  and  that  there  should  be  one 
homogeneous  whole  which  should  play  that  powerful  part  in  the  world 
which  makes  Great  Britain  what  it  hitherto  has  been.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  formed  a  great  Empire.  I  entreat  of  you  do  not  let  us  lose  the  posi- 
tion we  have  obtained.  And  if  by  kindly  sentiments  such  as  these  which 
we  are  able  to  express  to-night  we  weld  together  that  homogeneous  whole 
which  we  are  anxious  to  see  continued  for  all  time,  we  shall  have  done  a 
good  work,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  gathering.. 
We  shall  most  cordially  and  affectionately  drink  the  health  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  who  leaves  us  with  the  affectionate  sentiments  of  those- 
whom  he  now  sees  around  him,  who  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  we- 
hope  that  he  will  have  every  prosperity  and  success  in  any  undertaking- 
in  which  he  may  be  engaged  in  the  great  country  to  which  he  now  belongs^ 
and  which  he  here  has  so  worthily  represented,  and  if  it  pleases  Gk>d  thai 
he  shall  come  once  more  among  us  we  shall  welcome  him  back  again. 

Mr.  B.  Murray  Smith,  C.M.G.  :  Your  Boyal  Highness,  my  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen, — ^Tour  Boyal  Highness  has  very  truly  said  that  I  must  be 
proud  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for  any 
man,  even  if  he  were  possessed  of  a  great  deal  more  self-confidence  than 
I  can  daim,  not  to  feel  embarrassed,  and  I  might  also  say  overpowered, 
by  such  a  reception  as  this.  Nor  is  it  a  very  easy  task  to  ^d  any 
adequate  form  of  words  with  which  to  express  my  emotions  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  attending  this  evening,  and  to  your  Boyal  Highness  for  your  cordial 
eondescensioB  in  presiding,  and  to  those  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  have  been  brought  into  communication,  and  who  have,  not  only 
by  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  but  in  all  our  official  relations,  exhi* 
bited  to  me,  as  to  my  colleagues,  that  courtesy  and  consideration  which  has 
ever  been  a  tradition  of  English  public  life.  I  have  further  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  honour  paid  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  that  newly-established  but  powerfalbody  which  I  trtuit  u  destined, 
by  its  oonsistent  and  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  common 
sense,  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  yalnable  influence  whereyer  English 
trade  is  found.    And  where  is  it  not  found  ?    I  have  also  to  thank  &• 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  its  chairman  of  council,  my  friend,  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  call  him  so,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  the  untiring  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  Young,  the  friend  of  all  colonists.    Last,  bat  not 
least,  I  welcome  the  presence  of  those  private  and  intimate  associates  wtko 
have  heaped  kindness  upon  me  until  I  am  truly  bankrupt  of  thanks.  Bui, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  remember  that  I  am  closing  what  has  been  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  my  life,  and  that  though  a  career  of 
usefulness  in  accordance  with  such  abilities  as  I  possess  is  not  closed  tome, 
I  am  scarcely  likely  to  have  again  such  opportunities  as  have  been  afforded 
to  me  here.    Nor  can  I  forget  that  I  am  going  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  that  I  am  leaving  again  the  old  friendships  of  my  youth  which  I 
have  renewed,  and  the  new  friendships  which  I  have  had  much  pleasoze 
in  forming,  and  that  our  meeting  again  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
uncertain.    Yet  what  pleasant  memories  I  shall  carry  back  with  ma    I 
am  not  so  vain  or  egotistical  to  imagine  that  this  present  demonstration 
is  due  to  my  own  personal  merit,  but  to  the  position  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  occupy  as  representative  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  in  En^and. 
In  the  capacity  of  representative  as  well  as  an  individual,  I  have  enjoyed 
my  life  here.    I  have  been  a  politician  on  a  small  scale  in  Victoria,  and 
it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  lay  aside  all  political  feeling 
and  to  act  here  on  behalf  of  all  my  clients  in  Victoria.    And  I  think  I 
may  say  of  my  successor,  whom  I  commend  to  your  consideration,  that 
he  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  that  I  have  been.    He  has  bad 
the  good — or  bad— fortune  of  not  always  agreeing  with  me,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  he  will  now  instantly  **  bury  the  hatchet,"  and  be  glad  to  act,  as 
I  have  tried  to  do,  on  behalf  of  Victoria  as  a  whole.    My  experience,  so 
far  as  public  life  is  concerned,  has  been  remarkably  fortunate.    I  have  a 
very  kindly  remembrance  of  Sir  B.  0*Loghlen,  who  appointed  me ;  and 
then  I  had  my  old  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Service.    In  looking  back,  your 
Boyal  Highness,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  it  must  natnraUy  be  speoiaQy 
pleasant  to  me  to  speak  of  Mr.  Service,  for  he  has  filled  the  whole  of  my 
representative  life,  and  I  have  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  differenoe  with 
him,  and  he  has  trusted  me — as  I  have  trusted  him — ^well  and  tmly.    Mr. 
Service's  career  has  been  eventful,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  me.    I  do 
not  intend  to  weary  you  with  any  figures  on  the  subject  of-  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  or  of  our  Qolonies  as  a  whole,  but  if 
anyone  has  any  doubt  about  their  progress,  I  would  ask  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  forthcoming  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  and  see  there 
how  the  material  wealth  of  the  Colonies  is  exhibited,  not  only  of  Vietoria, 
but  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies ;  and  not  only  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  but  of  all  the  Colonies  in  every  clime  under  the  sun.    He  will 
there  see  the  material  wealth  and  advancement  in  various  industries  and 
civilisation.    I  may  say  that  to  Mr.  Service  is  due  the  credit  for 
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more  than  any  otber  for  the  development  of  Australia,  and  to  him  also  is 
due  the  initiation  of  the  movement  whioh  resulted  in  the  Australasian 
Convention  which  met  at  Sydney,  in  Deoemher,  1883.    Now,  there  were 
three  leading  prinoiples  whioh  guided  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  movers 
in  that  Convention.    The  first  was  the  protection  of  British  interests  in 
the  Pacific ;  the  next  was  the  unity  of  the  Australian  nationality ;  and  the 
third  was  the  furtherance  of  Imperial  Unity.    In  regard  to  the  first — ^the 
protection  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  we — or,  rather,  I  should  say, 
the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  that  Convention — ^have  fallen  somewhat 
short  of  their  high  idea.    Perhaps  it  was  thought  too  high  an  idea ;  but  I 
will  not  go  into  the  question  to-night.    Although  we  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  some  of  our  objects,  however,  we  need  not  be  afiraid  of  our 
interests  for  the  fiiture.    I  mean  the  prominence  of  British  interests. 
When  Lord  John  Bussell  was  asked  what  portion  of  that  vast  Empire  he 
claimed,  he  said,  "All."    Whatever  France  or  Germany  may  do,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  be  a  predominant  power 
in  the  future,  and  if  these  Australasian  Colonies  live  and  thrive,  British 
interests  wiU  be  safe.    With  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  "the 
fixrtherance  of  Australasian  unity,"  that  has,  at  all  events,  been  practically 
sncceesful,  owing,  undoubtedly,  far  and  away  above  anyone  else,  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Service  and  Mr.  Griffiths.     It  was 
owing  to  these  two  gentlemen  that  the  Australasian  Federal  Council  was 
formed,  and  this  Council  has  been  well  described  as  "  being  a  success,  in- 
somuch as  it  has  not  been  a  failure.**    Differences  of  opinion  might  exist, 
but  its  friends  were  satisfied,  and  its  foes  were  silent.    We  do  not  wish  to 
be  ambitious,  but  to  be  useful.    We  do  not  wish  to  try  too  much,  but  we 
say  that  the  powers  we  are  aware  are  exercisable  could  be  exercised  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Colonies  of  Australia  if  all  the  Colonies  would  come  in. 
The  Federation  is  as  yet  incomplete  ;  we  shall  possibly  get  an  addition  of 
another  Colony,  but  Uie  non-adhesion  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  very  great 
loss.    Yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  prudent  statesmen  of  that  Colony 
wiU  not  agree  soon  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Federal  Council  and  see  the 
advantages  of  a  oomplete  Federation  in  dealing  with  those  important 
interests  which  would  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  united  Parliament.    The 
third  leading  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  "  the  furtherance  of 
Imperial  Unity,*'  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  your  Boyal  High- 
ness, my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  I  cannot  but 
express  the  great  feelings  of  regret  which  we  all  must  feel  at  the  loss  of  a 
statesman  who  has  done  so  much  to  enable  us  to  ftizther  this  project, 
whioh  I  know  was  dear  to  his  heart ;  I  aUude  to  Mr.  Forster.    Every 
loyal  and  earnest  colonist  will  regret  his  death,  which  is  not  only  a  national 
loss  but  an  Imperial  misfortune.    On  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation 
I  would  ask :  Why  should  Australia  federated  be  less  loyal  than  Australia 
divided  into  separate  Colonies  ?    We  are  told  that  Imperial  Federation  is 
a  dream ;  but,  if  it  is  so,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  convert  it  into  a  waking 
reality.    Whilst  we  are  discussing  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  being 
solved  for  us  already  in  various  ways ;  and,  whatever  happens,  I  think  I 
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am  right  in  saying  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  is  safe.  Oar  loyalty, 
indeed,  is  of  a  good  antique  type,  for  onr  thoughts  possibly  are  not  so  mneh 
npon  the  England  of  to>day,  with  her  sooial  troubles  and  party  strifes,  aa 
on  the  England  of  story  and  of  song.  Oar  hearts  turn  to  that  old  fortress 
by  the  river  whose  records  for  good  or  evil  are  inextricably  interwoven 
with  English  history  in  all  times;  or  to  that  great  oity  cathedral 
where  the  saviours  of  the  silver-coasted  isle,  Wellington  and  Nelson, 
sleep  side  by  side ;  or,  most  of  all,  to  that  hallowed  abbey,  where  rest  the 
bones,  or  are  inscribed  the  monuments,  of  those  great  men  to  whose 
genius,  to  whose  labour  and  sacrifices,  we  owe  so  much  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  Who  is  there  so,  dead  of  soul  as  not  to  be  moved  by 
these  things  ?  Who  sees  them  and  does  not  thank  God  that  Australian, 
Canadian,  South  African  though  he  be,  he  is  nevertheless  an  English- 
man  9  This  is  the  England  we  love ;  we  love  her  for  the  dangers  she  has 
passed.  And  long  may  such  associations  be  hallowed  in  our  mind,  long 
may  we  find  in  her  a  just  and  beneficent  parent,  and  if  her  evil  days  should 
come,  which  God  forbid,  may  those  whose  infancy  she  has  protected  rise 
to  aid  her  in  their  manhood. 

Sir  Arthur  Bltth,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia), 
proposed  '*  The  Chairman,*'  coapled  with  the  "  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve 
Forces.*'  He  spoke  highly  of  the  way  in  which  he  and,  he  believed,  all 
other  Agents-General  had  always  been  treated  at  the  War  Office  and  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  he  said,  had  assisted  the  Colonies  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

His  BoTAL  HiOHNBSs  replied,  saying  that  aUosion  had  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  chaise  more  or  less  of  aU  the  forces  of  Her  Majesty's 
Empire.  He  accepted  the  position  in  its  integrity,  and  he  believed  that 
every  portion  of  the  Empire  had  one  object  in  view — ^to  support  the  honour 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Empire  under  any  circumstances  in  which  we 
might  happen  to  be  placed.  There  were  instances  in  which  the  Colonies 
had  come  forward  in  the  handsomest  possible  manner  to  assist  the  Mother 
Country  when  it  was  supposed  that  difficulties  had  arisen.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  aggression  but  of  defence.  As  long  as  these  feelings  of  afiisc- 
tion  and  loyalty  existed  he  believed  that  the  Empire  was  as  safe  as  they 
could  wish  it  to  be,  but  they  must  not  relax  their  efficiency.  There  might 
be  great  difficulties  in  adopting  a  plan  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  that 
Federation  existed  now,  and  he  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
whatever  circumstances  might  arise  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  this  great  Empire.  With  regard  to  what  bad 
been  said  about  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  he  entirely  agreed.  He  grieved  for 
his  loss,  and  he  was  sure  they  all  felt  grief  at  his  death. 

Earl  Granville,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Empire,"  said : — ^A 
great  toast  has  been  committed  to  my  charge,  I  am  desired  to  propose 
to  you  to  drink  to  the  Empire.  It  is  almost  impossible  when  thinking  of 
this  subject  not  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  well-worn,  but  still  fresh, 
proud  old  Castilian  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominion  over 
which  our  Sovereign  reigns.    One  of  the  things  which,  on  looking  haok 
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at  a  long  life  I  regret  the  most  is  nevev  haTing  given  effect  to  a  strong 
wish  to  visit  the  great  dependencies  of  ihfi  Empire.  I  know  of  only  two 
lopios  of  consolatioa.  The  first  is  that  if,  as  a  yonng  man  some  fifty 
years  agp,  I  had  made  sncii  visits  I  might  have  learnt  the  geographical 
and  physioal  characteristics  of  oar  great  Colonies,  bat  my  information 
would  now  be,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  older  Colonies,  abso- 
Intely  old-fashioned  and  obsolete  as  to  the  creation  of  great  cities,  the 
progress  of  agricoltore  and  commerce,  and  the  marvelloos  development 
of  social  and  political  life  which  has  taken  place.  Another  cokisolation  is 
that  the  fMilities  of  communication  are  so  much  incareased,  and  so  many 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  profit  by  them,  that  by  merely  keeping 
one's  ears  and  one's  eyes  open  it  is  difficult  not  to  have  a  pretty  dear  idea 
of  what  is  going  on.  A  great  statesman  onee  said  that  an  official  man 
had  so  mnch  manoscript  to  read  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  look 
at  what  was  printed.  Bat  an  official  man  must  be  busy  indeed  who  can* 
not  find  time  to  read  two  such  books  on  the  Empire  as  have  lately  been 
published,  one  by  an  Austrian  statesman,  a  highly-trained  diplomatiBt,  a 
cultivated  writer,  a  Conservative  among  Conservatives  in  his  own  Con* 
servative  country,  but  overflowing  with  firiendly  sympathy  not  only  for 
ns  but  for  our  still  more  democratic  relations  across  the  oo^an ;  the  other, 
a  strong  Englishman,  a  classical  historian,  one  who  thinks  for  himself, 
and  is  by  no  means  satisfied  '*  stare  super  antiquas  vias."  It  is  impos* 
Bible  to  read  the  graphic  descriptions  which  these  two  gentlemen  give  of 
these  vast  communities,  which  they  both  visited,  without  feeling  as  if  a 
magnificent  panorama  in  all  its  details  was  being  rolled  out  before  our 
eyes.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing,  more  interesting,  and  more  instruc- 
tive, especially  for  one  in  my  position,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be 
jealous  if  I  profit  in  some  respects  by  their  lessons.  Mr.  Froude  cannot 
write  ten  pages  without  showing  his  capacity  for  warm  sympathy  with 
eonmiunities,  with  races,  and  with  individuals ;  and  although  he  is  not 
altogether  without  the  power  of  feeling  strong  antipathies,  his  whole  tone 
as  regards  our  feUow  subjects  in  the  Colonies  is  admirable.  But  there  is 
one  criticism  which  I  will  venture  to  make,  which  he  will  not  mind,  and 
indeed,  which  he  perhaps  will  be  glad  that  I  should  think  I  have  cause  to 
make.  lir.  Froude  hardly  loses  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  Eng* 
land  a  great  party  in  general,  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  particular,  are 
indifferent,  or  rather  hostile,  to  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Froude  must  have  been 
aware  that,  from  his  high  position  and  great  literary  reputation,  an 
account  written  with  his  masterly  and  attractive  pen  of  a  personal  visit 
to  some  of  our  most  important  Colonies  was  the  one  book  which  was 
certain  to  be  most  read  in  the  Colonies  and  by  the  greatest  number  of 
colonists.  I  think  it  was  Pascal  who  said  that,  if  truth  was  the  first  rule, 
discretion  was  the  second,  and  I  have  much  doubt  whether,  even  if  Mr. 
Fronde's  statement  was  accurate,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  stamp  it 
indelibly  on  the  minds  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  Colonies.  But  I 
entirely  deny  the  foot.  It  is  a  preconceived  notion,  and  not  one  founded 
on  truth.    When  speaking  of  the  Australian  Federation,  which  has  been 
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with  snoh  singalar  eloquence  advooftted  by  onr  gnesi  of  thiB  eTening,  Mr. 
Froude  says  that  it  is  favoured  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  save  themselveB 
trouble.  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  not  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
when  men  like  Lord  Derby,  Sir  F.  Stanley,  and  Lord  Eimberley,  who 
are  present  here  to-night,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  is  absent,  together 
with  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office,  some  of  the  most  hard-working  of 
the  Civil  Service,  two  of  whom  were  respectively  Prime  Minister  and 
Attomey-Greneral  in  an  Australasian  Colony,  come  to  a  eonohision,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  on  one  of  the  most  important  Colonial  subjects,  that  they 
do  so  merely  to  save  themselves  trouble.  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  onr  honoured 
guest,  will  be  at  home  next  month.  In  addition  to  the  great  personal 
position  which  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-colonists  when  h» 
eame  out,  his  sojourn  in  this  country  must  add  to  the  weight  of  hia 
opinions.  He  is  the  type  of  the  class  of  men  whom  the  great  Colonies 
have  sent  out  as  their  representatives,  and  who  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  an  institution  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  relations  of 
the  Hpme  Country  and  the  great  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  They  hav» 
brought  us  into  nearer  touch  one  with  another.  Many  mistakes  which 
have  formerly  arisen  &om  misconception  on  either  side,  either  as  regarda 
the  feelings  of  the  Coloniefi,  the  Imperial  necessities,  or  international 
obligations,  would  now  be  unjusti&able  and  ought  to  be  impossible.  I 
speak  without  his  authority,  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  Mr.  Mnizay 
Smith  will  be  able  to  point  out  as  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  Colony 
which  he  represents  the  appreciation  of  his  personal  services,  of  which  the 
crowning  proof  is  shown  by  this  meeting  to-night,  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  member  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  singularly  representative  of 
all  classes  and  of  all  political  parties — a  meeting  which  has  only  one  sad 
void,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  remarkable  man  who  passed  away  this 
week,  and  who,  if  his  health  and  strength  had  been  spared,  wonld  hav& 
been  a  foremost  figure  here  to-night.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Murray 
Smith,  when  he  reaches  Melbourne,  will  be  able  to  say  for  the  Cokmial 
Office  that  it  is  not  exclusively  hard  at  work  to  save  itself  trouble. 
He  may  give  useful  information  on  some  such  questions  as  these.  A 
subject  of  reasonable  alarm  in  Australia  is  the  burning  one  of  foreign 
convicts  in  the  Pacific  The  French  GDvemment  lately  have  made  in  & 
friendly  spirit  suggestions  for  an  arrangement — on  which  I  give  no  opinion 
at  present,  as  I  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  the  Colonies  most 
interested  in  the  matter— but  which  contains  the  important  proviso  that 
the  sending  of  convicts  to  the  Pacific  shall  completely  and  immediately 
cease.  Mr.  Murray  Smith  may,  perhaps,  speak  of  our  not  being  unmindful 
at  home  of  how  the  New  South  Wales  Contingent  fought  alongside  of 
their  brethren  in  arms,  and  of  our  knowledge  how  other  Colonial  contin- 
gents would  have  raUied  to  that  flag  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  alwaya 
be  the  same  Imperial  standard.  He  may,  perhaps,  state  that  many  of  na 
hope  that  a  closer  connection  may  be  formed  on  a  permanent  baaia 
between  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  forces.  I  venture  to  say,  in  all 
humility,  in  the  presence  of  hia  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander^in-Ghief» 
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« 
that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  grant  a  oertain  ntunber  of  commissions 

in  the  regnlar  army  above  those  allotted  to  the  chartered  Universities. 
Baron  von  HUbner  and  Mr.  Fronde  both  gave  wonderfnl  descriptions  of  the 
erection  of  pnblio  bnildings  and  institutions  in  oor  Colonies.  Is  it  notpossible 
that  Australia  may  have  its  own  military  college  like  that  so  saocessfdUy 
initiated  in  Canada,  and  then,  like  Canada,  supply  recruits  to  the  scientifio 
branches  of  its  army  ?  A  proposal  is  being  made  to  the  Australasian 
Colonies  for  their  more  efficient  naval  defences,  an  incidental  feature  of 
which  is  the  increase  of  naval  oadetships.  Perhaps  such  measures  might 
afford  a  practical  and  solid  contribution  towards  Imperial  Confederation. 
The  Australian  Colonies  have  at  their  own  cost  provided  means  of 
defence  for  their  ports,  which  are  also  bases  of  operation  for 
Her  Majesty's  ships.  Proposals  are  now  under  consideration  for 
the  eO'Operation  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  whole  group 
of  Colonies  for  defending  King  George's  Sound.  Although  it  does 
not  directly  interest  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  I  may  mention  that  simOar  pro- 
posals accepted  in  principle  are  being  oonsidered  by  the  Government  of 
the  Dominion  and  ourselves  as  to  the  defence  of  Vancouver.  The 
Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  probably  agree  to  proposals 
we  are  about  to  make  on  the  subject  of  Table  Bay.  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  as  probably  will  be  the  case  with  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  are 
bearing  their  share  of  the  expense  of  Imperial  defence.  Lastly,  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  Mr.  Murray  Smith  will  take  with  him  the  conviction 
that  while  differences  formerly  existed,  which  have  now  almost  entirely 
ceased,  as  to  the  freedom  of  self-government  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  communities,  and  while  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  whether  there  should  be  or  should  not  be  great  extensions  of 
our  present  Colonial  dependencies,  I  believe  he  will  report — and,  indeed, 
I  am  authorised  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  to-night  to  feel 
sure  he  wiU  report — that  we  all  unanimously  and  earnestly  desire  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  commubicy  of  interests  which  every 
day  more  firmly  bind  us  together,  and  to  adopt  all  practical  measures  for 
this  purpose  which  reoonmiend  themselves  to  the  Mother  Country  and  ita 
vast  Colonial  dependencies.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  transmit 
to  our  posterity,  undiminished  and  untarnished  in  its  power  and  in  its 
glory,  the  Empire  to  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  drink. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales) 
responded,  and  in  doing  so  said  that  the  growth  of  the  British  Colonies 
had  been  almost  as  marvellous  as  the  growth  of  the  Old  Country  herself. 
With  regard  to  our  naval  defence,  the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised 
would  be  for  the  Imperial  Navy  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Colonies 
and  for  the  Colonies  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost.  If  that  could  be 
aocomplished  it  would  be  a  prcu^tical  step  towards  Federation,  whieh^ 
combined  with  the  Federation  brought  about  by  trade  and  by  family 
ties,  which  were  increasing  every  day,  would  tend  to  give  permanence 
to  the  unity  and' integrity  of  the  Empire. 

There  were  calla  for  a  speech  from  Lord  Bosebery,  and,  in  response  to 
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them,  the  Dake  of  Cambridge  called  upon  hiB  lordship  to  addrees  the 
gathering. 

The  Earl  of  Rosbbeby  said  that  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
he,  as  well  as  Lord  Granville,  spoke  in  the  names  of  the  Colonies,  because 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  of  this  country  spoke  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  countries,  the  blands,  and  the  races  which  constituted  the  £mpii6. 
He  trusted  that  those  who  held  his  position  would  never  forget  that  lofty 
trust,  would  never  speak  in  a  voice  either  too  low  or  too  rash,  or  too 
cautions  for  the  position  they  occupied.  They  were  met  to  do  honour  to 
a  man  who  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  had  endeared  himself  so  much 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  had  given  in  his  honour  a  banquet 
such  as  had  been  given  to  few  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  publie 
service.  In  a  speech  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  oldest  states- 
man  of  the  Mother  Country,  Mr.  Murray  Smith  had  well  said  that  public 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
met  to  recognise  the  great  fisbot  that  we  had  in  our  possession  a  traditional 
Empire  which  it  was  the  proud  prerogative  of  everyone,  and  of  whatever 
station,  to  maintain  and  defend  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  proposed  **  Trade  and  Commerce."  He  said 
the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies 
was  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  The  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies  and  India,  he  believed,  were  com- 
puted at  ninety  millions,  and  those  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  two  hundred 
and  seventy  millionst  The  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  formed  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world,  and  that 
certainly  was  a  large  proportion,  and  this  one-sixth  took  nearly  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  should  be  the  object  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  trade  which  was  so  profitable 
to  us,  and  there  were  two  ways  in  which  that  could  be  done.  There  were 
in  England  many  men  who  were  not  consumers,  merely  because  they 
were  not  producers,  and  there  were  many  who  would  be  producers  if  they 
could.  These  men  might  be  placed  upon  small  portions  of  land,  whieh 
would  in  a  few  years  become  freehold,  and  they  could  thus  become  pro- 
ducers equal  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Kimber, 
M.P.,  had  already  drawn  up  one  scheme  towards  this  end,  and  he  hoped 
that  some  measure  of  that  kind  would  be  adopted  very  shortly,  in  order  to 
give  the  starving  workmen  in  this  country  means  of  employment.  Regard- 
ing  Free  Trade,  he  could  only  say  that  they  had  not  seen  it.  It  was 
starving  the  world,  and  he  hoped  some  other  system  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tritton  (President  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Conmieroe) 
responded.  He  said  it  was  more  than  a  duty,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
do  so,  and  all  the  more  because  this  banquet  had  been  organised,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  by  the  London  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  there  that  even- 
ing. Both  were  anxious  to  do  their  duty  in  paying  honour  to  Mr. 
Murray  Smith,  whom  "  the  nation  delighteth  to  honour.**  The  Royal 
Commission  was  still  sitting,  inquiring  into  the  d^ression  in  trade ;  and 
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on  snob  an  ooeasion  a8  this,  when  called  npon  to  reply  to  this  toast,  one 
was  tempted  to  go  back  to  the  past,  and  speak  of  the  greatness  of  this 
conntryand  its  trade  in  the  times  gone  by,  and  to  indulge  in  hopes  for 
the  fdtnre.  To  do  the  former  wonld  be  oat  of  place  altogether,  bat  in  the 
very  few  words  he  was  about  to  address  to  them  he  wonld  ask  them  to 
look  with  him  into  the  future.  If  there  was  a  bright  gleam  upon  the 
horizon,  it  would  be  admitted  that  it  was  this  country's  relations  with  her 
Oolonies.  They  had  been  reminded  of  what  our  Colonies  could  do  per 
capita,  but  let  him  go  further  and  say  that  we  exported  to  the  extent  of 
£S  per  head — more  than  ten  times  per  head  than  any  other  nation — and 
whilst  other  nations  were  shutting  our  trade  out  the  Colonies  opened  their 
doors  to  itj  and  there  lay  our  hope.  He  would  not  go  farther  than  to  show 
how  this  hope  could  be  realised.  Our  hearts  were  beating  in  unison  with  our 
brethren  (who  owned  our  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  as  their  Sovereign) 
all  round  the  world.  Unison  was  thus  accomplished,  and  when  that  was 
accomplished  it  was  not  a  very  far  step  to  union  and  unity.  He  trusted 
that  the  outcome  of  the  banquet  that  evening,  originally  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Murray  Smith,  would  be  an  appreciable  advance  in 
the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  W.  0.  Sarobaunt,  K.C.M.G.,  next  gave  "  The  Visitors,"  and  alluded 
to  the  distinguished  guests  who  bad  honoured  them  with  their  presence, 
and  mentioned  that  General  Lord  Wolseley,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
Sir  Charles  Mills  (Agent- General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell  (Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand),  Sir  W.  F.  Stawell,  Mr.  0.  V.  Morgan,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  £. 
Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  would  have  been  happy  to  be  amongst  them 
but  were  unavoidably  detained. 

(This  toast  was  originally  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Gaxrick,  C.M.G., 
but,  owing  to  an  attack  of  hoarseness.  Sir  WiUiam  Sargeaxmt  kindly 
undertook  to  propose  it.) 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Stanley,  M.P.,  responded.  At  that  late  hour 
of  the  evening  one  could  not  help  feeling  that,  whilst  they  had  welcomed 
the  coming,  they  were  almost  willing  to  speed  the  parting  guest.  He 
would,  however,  put  into  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  words  of  thanks 
he  had  to  offer.  As  for  the  primary  cause  of  their  meeting,  one  could  not 
help  feeUng  that  there  was  a  cause  of  regret  in  it.  He  was  sure  that  their 
guest  that  evening  would  always  cherish  a  happy  recollection  of  that 
occasion,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  visitors  would  also  do  so.  They  had 
attended  there  to  honour  one  who,  by  his  ability,  by  his  courtesy,  by  his 
perseverance  in  advocating  that  which  he  thought  was  right,  had  won  the 
esteem  of  all,  and  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  those  he  had 
met  in  this  country.  Having  said  this  much  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murray 
Smith,  he  could  only  conclude  by  expressing  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
visitors  to  those  who  had  invited  them,  and  to  say  that  they  would  long 
remember  the  occasion  of  this  banquet  and  the  sentiments  which  it  had 
evoked — and  he  was  glad  to  think  with  unanimity — and  which  could  not 
fail  to  tend  in  strengthening,  irrespective  of  party,  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  of  which  they  all  felt  proud. 
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